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ANNOUNCEMENT 

THE  preparation  of  the  September  and  October  numbers 
of  The  School  has  been  undertaken  during  vacation. 
It  will  be  found  impossible  to  organize  the  various 
departments  of  the  magazine  until  after  the  school  term  begins, 
and  certain  departments  of  public  school  work  cannot  get  their 
fair  share  of  attention  until  the  work  of  organization  is  com- 
plete. During  the  next  two  months  arrangements  will  be 
made  to  have  correspondents  in  the  various  provinces,  so  that 
school  news  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  will  be  regularly 
supplied.  We  hope  very  shortly  also  to  be  favoured  with 
articles  of  general  interest  from  inspectors  and  teachers  in 
other  provinces. 

Owing  to  lack  of  space  in  this  issue  Dr.  Coleman  has  asked 
us  to  hold  over  his  article  on  Froebel  until  the  October  number. 
We  hope  also  in  the  next  issue  to  have  an  article  on  the  Teach- 
ing of  History  in  the  Public  Schools,  with  special  reference  to 
La  Salle,  by  Dean  Ellis  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Queen's 
University,  Kingston.  We  are  looking  forward  also  to  articles 
from  other  contributors,  on  the  following  subjects  among 
others:  "The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  Lower  Schools",  "My 
Experiences  in  the  Louis  Riel  Rebellion",  "The  Politician  and 
the  School",  "The  Equipment  of  a  Science  Laboratory", 
"Arithmetic  and  Constructive  Work  in  the  Elementary 
School". 
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AMONG  those  who  are  interested  in  Education  there 
has  been  for  some  years  an  evident  feeHng  that  we 
should  have  in  Canada  a  magazine  which  should 
represent  what  is  best  in  both  theory  and  practice  in  Canadian 
education,  and  many  teachers  have  expressed  surprise  that 
such  a  magazine  has  not  long  before  this  been  undertaken. 
But  to  any  one  who  has  "sat  down  first  and  counted  the  cost", 
it  will  no  doubt  be  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  that  such  a 
publication  has  been  seriously  considered.  Under  present- 
day  conditions  the  actual  cost  of  financing  a  magazine  of  this 
character  is  sufficient  to  make  any  single  individual  or  even 
any  body  of  teachers  hesitate  to  undertake  it ;  and  in  order  to 
exist,  it  must  receive  generous  support  from  the  profession. 

This  question  of  cost  is,  moreover,  bound  up  with  another 
and  more  serious  problem.  In  order  to  serve  the  best  purpose, 
this  magazine  must  appeal  to  the  interests  of  all  classes  of 
teachers.  In  different  parts  of  the  Dominion,  educational 
problems  are  different,  and  each  province  has  hitherto  gone 
its  own  way  in  framing  its  regulations  and  courses  of  study. 
Even  in  any  one  province  there  is  a  wide  range  of  interests, 
from  the  specialist  who  is  engaged  in  training  or  inspecting, 
to  the  teacher  who  is  struggling  with  the  attempt  to  adapt  a 
complex  course  of  study  to  an  ungraded  backwoods  school. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  really  serious  difficulties,  The 
School  has  been  undertaken,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  at 
least  self-sustaining  financially,  and  that  it  may  do  some  good 
service  for  all  classes  of  teachers  in  Canada.  Under  such  con- 
ditions it  will  be  of  advantage  to  both  The  School  and  its 
readers  that,  in  brief  form,  the  policy  and  aims  of  the  magazine 
should  be  defined. 

In  the  first  place.  The  School  will  be  Canadian  in  policy 
and  in  sentiment.     There  is,  of  course,  much  for  us  to  learn 

in 
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from  the  progressive  methods  of  American  schools;  and  Cana- 
dian teachers  can  profit  from  the  sound  scholarship  and 
thoroughness  of  English  education.  But  Canada  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  is  a  new  nation  with  ideals  and  problems  of  her 
own.  Our  own  educators  are  familiar  with  our  educational 
needs  and  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Canadian  people,  and 
in  the  discussion  of  educational  problems  in  the  pages  of  The 
School  they  will  represent  the  Canadian  point  of  view. 

In  Canada,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  we  have  no  central 
Bureau  of  Education,  as  in  the  United  States,  and  each  pro- 
vince finds  the  solution  for  its  problems  in  its  own  way.  The 
inevitable  result  of  such  conditions  is  to  create  hard  and  fast 
lines  between  the  educational  systems  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces. The  rank  and  file  of  teachers  in  one  part  of  the 
Dominion,  it  is  safe  to  say,  know  little  of  the  courses  of  study, 
methods,  or  conditions  affecting  education  in  other  provinces. 
The  School  will  justify  its  existence  and  will  serve  a  good 
purpose,  if  it  helps  to  bring  together  on  common  ground, 
teachers  of  all  grades  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Dominion, 
through  an  interchange  of  views  that  will  be  beneficial  to  all 
concerned. 

The  School  will,  in  the  next  place,  aim  to  present  general 
principles  and  to  give  different  points  of  view,  rather  than  to 
supply  in  detail  mechanical  devices  and  exercises  for  the  class- 
room. To  enable  the  teacher  to  help  himself  is  a  worthier 
purpose  than  to  attempt  to  supply  methods  and  materials 
ready-made.  The  teacher  who  has  a  point  of  view,  but  no 
devices,  will  ultimately  make,  or  find,  the  devices  for  himself. 
The  teacher  with  no  point  of  view  can  never  teach,  in  the  truer 
sense  of  the  word. 

There  are  very  many  teachers  who  never  read  a  new  book, 
and  who  tend  to  become  "fossilized"  because  they  have  no 
means  of  coming  into  contact  with  stimulating  ideas.  At  the 
training  schools,  even  at  their  best,  it  is  difficult  to  adjust  the 
relations  between  theory  and  practice.  Conditions  for  prac- 
tice-teaching are  of  necessity  artificial,  and  the  full  bearing  of 
educational  theory  is  not  readily  seen  by  the  inexperienced 
teacher-in-training.  The  experience  of  all  the  ages  cannot 
readily  be  adjusted  to  a  six  months'  course  in  practice-teach- 
ing.   After  the  teacher  leaves  the  Training  School  conditions 
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are  reversed.  In  his  own  school  the  teacher  is  overwhelmed 
with  the  petty  details  of  class-room  procedure  and  the  larger 
point  of  view  is  too  often  lost.  In  the  outlying  districts  it  is 
not  easy  to  obtain  good  books,  and  the  teacher  does  not 
always  have  time  or  energy  to  read  them;  and  more  fatal  to 
progress  than  all  other  causes  combined,  is  the  deadly  self- 
satisfaction  which  seems  to  overtake  teachers  more  readily 
than  members  of  other  professions.  The  School  will  aim 
to  do  something  to  bridge  this  gap  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice. On  the  one  hand,  it  will  endeavour  to  present  the  newer 
ideas  and  movements  in  Education,  and  to  keep  its  readers  in 
touch  with  what  is  best  in  educational  literature.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  it  will  attempt  to  aid  the  younger  teacher  by 
giving  him  the  results  of  the  methods  followed  by  older  and 
more  experienced  teachers  who  have  made  a  success  of  some 
particular  line  of  work. 

In  attempting  to  hold  a  middle  course  between  the  theo- 
retical and  the  practical,  The  School  has  undertaken  a 
difficult  task;  but  this  at  least  will  be  its  ideal, — to  present 
the  general  principles  underlying  educational  method,  in  such 
a  way  that  they  may  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  practical 
problems  of  the  teacher  and  may  prove  a  stimulus  to  him  even 
in  the  petty  details  of  his  daily  work.  In  attempting  to  realize 
an  ideal  such  as  this,  The  School  must  rely  upon  the  co- 
operation of  the  teaching  profession.  As  an  educational 
magazine  The  School  is  in  their  hands. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  School  begins  publication  with  approximately  one 
thousand  subscribers. 

"He  gives  t\Yice  who  gives  quickly."  The  School  needs 
your  subscription,  and  you  need  The  School. 

One  way  of  helping  The  School  is  to  patronize  our 
advertisers.  In  making  enquiries  of  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion The  School. 

Readers  will  do  The  School  a  service  by  writing  to  the 
Editor,  stating  what  subjects  they  would  like  to  have  dis- 
cussed in  forthcoming  numbers  of  the  magazine. 

The  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Editors  are  grateful  for  the 
good  wishes  and  the  very  generous  promises  of  support  which 
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they  have  received  from  the  Inspectors  and  teachers  and  from 
the  Departments  of  Education  in  the  different  provinces. 

The  School  is  not  a  commercial  venture.  As  soon  as 
provision  is  made  for  actual  running  expenses,  if  there  are  any 
surplus  funds  they  will  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  con- 
tributors, and  to  improving  the  quality  of  the  magazine  on 
the  mechanical  side. 

Do  not  expect  that  all  the  articles  in  The  School  will  relate 
to  your  particular  department.  We  have  to  provide  for  many 
different  interests.  If  you  find  even  one  article  in  each  num- 
ber, that  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  your  work.  The  School 
should  be  of  value  to  you.  A  single  article  may  in  itself  be 
worth  the  year's  subscription. 

The  School  will  be  glad  to  receive  such  items  of  school 
news  as  may  be  of  general  interest  to  teachers  in  Canada.  If 
you  are  undertaking  an  educational  experiment,  or  if  there  is 
anything  unusual  or  unique  in  educational  conditions  in  your 
city  or  county,  we  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  send  us  details 
regarding  it.  We  shall  be  glad  also  to  receive  photographs, 
or  other  illustrations,  that  will  be  suitable  for  reproduction  in 
The  School. 

The  articles  in  The  School  are  written  for  teachers  rather 
than  for  educational  specialists.  Some  of  the  articles  in  this 
issue  are  written  by  request,  on  subjects  of  practical  interest 
to  teachers  at  the  opening  of  the  school  term.  If  you  find  that 
The  School  is  not  helping  to  meet  your  particular  difficulties, 
please  let  us  know. 

The  decision  to  undertake  the  publication  of  The  School 
was  reached  at  the  close  of  the  school  term;  and  during  the 
summer  vacation  when  teachers  are  absent  on  their  vacations 
the  Directors  have  been  at  an  evident  disadvantage  in  com- 
pleting their  organization.  It  has  been  impossible  in  so  short 
a  time  to  arrange  for  representatives  in  the  different  provinces, 
and  it  will  probably  be  a  few  months  before  our  organization 
is  complete. 

Do  not  criticize  The  School.  If  you  think  that  it  is  not 
what  it  should  be,  send  us  suggestions  as  to  how  it  can  be 
improved. 

In  addition  to  The  School  five  educational  magazines  are 
published  in  Canada:    The  Canadian  Teacher,  Toronto;    The 
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Educational  Record,  Quebec;  The  Western  Teachers'  Journal, 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  the  Alberta  School  Journal,  Calgary. 
The  School  does  not  wish  in  any  way  to  enter  the  field  in 
competition  with  other  journals  which  are  doing  excellent 
work  in  their  own  province.  There  are  very  many  ways  in 
which  educational  magazines  can  be  mutually  helpful,  and 
The  School  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  other  educational 
magazines. 


The  School  and  the  Home. — Home-making,  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  not  exempt,  of  course,  from  the  laws  that  shape  all 
forms  of  human  occupation.  In  successful  home-making  in- 
telligence counts,  character  counts,  training  and  knowledge 
count.  The  extraordinary  development  of  domestic  science 
teaching  shows  that  there  is  a  field  here  for  the  educator. 
But,  after  all,  the  business  of  the  home  can  never  be  made  an 
exact  science  and  art,  and  we  have  no  right  to  expect  the 
same  results  that  are  obtained  by  scientific  management  in 
the  highly  specialized  fields  of  industry,  commerce,  or  the 
professions.  For  the  essence  of  the  question  is  that  the 
scene  of  woman's  operations  is  not  a  shop  but  a  home,  and 
that  the  system  she  has  to  sustain  is  not  the  factory  system 
but  the  family.  It  is  an  axiom  that  the  highest  efificiency 
in  industry  is  conditioned  by  the  highest  specialization. 
But  woman's  work  admits  of  no  specialization.  In  the 
mere,  comparatively  sordid  act  of  preparing  dinner  she  is 
compelled  to  perform  a  number  of  economic  functions;  she 
must  have  sufficient  commercial  skill  to  purchase  her  raw 
materials  in  the  open  market;  she  must  have  sufficient  techni- 
cal skill  to  transform  the  raw  material  into  a  finished  product ; 
she  must  have  sufficient  advertising  skill  to  make  her  product 
palatable  to  a  public  whose  psychological  vagaries  must  be 
taken  into  account  no  less  than  its  physical  appetites.  And 
that  means  dinner  only.  But  woman  in  the  house  bears  also 
the  functions  of  nurse,  teacher,  policeman,  judge,  dressmaker, 
and  mother.  She  dare  not  specialize  and  she  should  not  be 
expected  to  do  any  one  thing  supremely  well. — The  Nation. 


The  Opening  Week  of  School 

W.  J.   HALLETT,  B.A.,  B.PAED. 

Principal,    Model    School,    Cornwall,   Ont. 

VERY  shortly  many  teachers  for,  perhaps,  the  first  time, 
will  find  themselves  each  in  front  of  some  thirty-five 
or  forty  young  people,  who  are  silently  taking  the 
measure  of  the  new  teacher.  The  teacher's  preparation  for 
this  ordeal  has  varied  according  to  circumstances.  But  what- 
ever the  preparation  has  been,  and  whether  the  teacher  ap- 
proaches the  task  with  confidence  in  his  ability  to  cope  with 
every  difficulty,  or  with  fear  and  trembling  at  the  outcome  of 
the  ordeal,  he  must  have  a  clear  understanding  of  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  he  make  a  good  impression  upon  the  young 
people  from  the  very  outset.  Upon  this  impression  will  depend 
the  success  or  the  failure  of  the  teacher,  more  especially  as 
regards  discipline  and  school-management. 

How  is  the  teacher  to  make  this  good  impression?  How  can 
he  arouse  on  the  part  of  his  young  charges  such  confidence  in 
his  ability  as  will  satisfy  them  that  he  is  the  one  to  lead  and 
direct?  For  they  are  quite  ready  to  accept  his  direction  and 
guidance.  He  must  convince  the  pupils  that  he  is  their  friend 
and  not  their  taskmaster;  that  he  is  there  for  their  benefit  and 
not  for  his  own ;  and  that  he  is  capable  of  doing  them  this  good. 
And  especially  in  the  management  and  the  discipline  he  must 
show  his  firmness  and  his  ability.  The  teacher  must  take  the 
lead  from  the  beginning.  Pupils  will  be  very  ready  to  suggest 
what  the  teacher  ought  to  do,  but  while  expressing  his  appreci- 
ation of  their  suggestions,  he  should  give  the  youthful  aspirants 
to  understand  that  he  has  already  arranged  what  is  to  be 
done.  The  teacher  should  go  to  work  with,  confidence  in 
himself,  or,  at  least,  should  assume  the  appearance  of  self- 
confidence;  otherwise,  the  pupils,  who  are  quick  enough  to 
note  signs  of  weakness  and  distress,  will  never  feel  that  trust 
in  him  which  is  necessary  to  establish  his  authority. 

Just  what  a  teacher  should  do  to  make  a  proper  start  this 
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first  week,  is  a  difficult  matter  to  decide,  but  the  following 
suggestions  may  be  useful  to  him. 

The  teacher  should  determine  that  the  school  shall  com- 
mence work  and  continue  busy  from  the  very  beginning.  Too 
many  teachers  have  the  idea  that  the  pupils  may  take  things 
easy  at  first  and  put  in  special  efforts  towards  the  end  of  the 
period  when  examination  time  approaches.  This  is  a  great 
mistake.  Playtime  is  for  play,  but  school  time  is  for  work. 
From  the  very  first,  the  pupils  will  be  active,  at  something  or 
another;  let  the  teacher  see  to  it  that  it  is  not  mischief.  Work 
from  the  first  moment  and  do  not  allow  an  idle  minute. 

But  the  teacher  may  think  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
keep  the  pupils  at  work  these  first  days  while  the  organization 
of  the  school  is  being  settled,  because  the  pupils  are  excited 
and  not  quite  up  to  steady  work.  This  might  be  true  if  they 
had  nothing  but  the  ordinary  studies;  but  when  one  considers 
the  innumerable  exercises  that  may  be  carried  on  and  directly 
related  with  what  the  pupils  have  done  in  their  holidays,  in 
connection  with  such  subjects  as  Nature  Study,  Art,  Sing- 
ing, etc.,  the  time  may  be  fully  occupied  every  minute  of  the 
day,  if  the  teacher  has  made  provision  for  giving  such  exercises. 

And  right  here  is  the  key  of  the  whole  situation.  Has  the 
teacher  made  suitable  preparation  for  this  work?  He  should 
have  a  plan  for  occupying  the  pupils  every  minute  of  every 
day,  and  have  more  work  in  reserve  in  case  of  need.  Little 
loss  will  occur  should  he  be  unable  to  carry  out  all  that  he  has 
planned.  The  fact  that  he  knows  what  he  is  going  to  do — 
that  he  will  never  be  at  a  loss  what  to  do  next — will  give  him 
a  confidence  in  himself  that  will  carry  him  right  along,  and 
the  school  with  him.  This  is  one  suggestion  then;  plan  out 
plenty  of  work  for  each  of  these  few  days — bright  and  inter- 
esting work— and  do  not  allow  one  idle  moment. 

But  the  manner  in  which  the  teacher  behaves  towards  the 
pupils  will  be  much  more  important.  Upon  it  will  depend, 
very  much,  the  kind  of  impression  which  will  be  produced  on 
the  pupils.  They  will  very  quickly  decide  whether  they  like 
the  teacher  or  not;  and,  unless  he  gains  their  good  opinion, 
he  will  never  obtain  their  confidence  or  respect. 

In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  is  recommended  to  obtain 
all  the  information  he  can  about  the  school  and  its   pupils, 
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and  even  the  parents  and  trustees.  If  possible,  he  should 
make  their  acquaintance  beforehand,  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  general  working  of  the  school.  By  having  a 
chat  with  the  teacher  in  charge  or  with  some  other  worth}^ 
authorit3%  he  may  learn  much  regarding  the  conduct  of 
the  children  as  well  as  of  the  organization  and  "tactics" 
to  which  they  are  accustomed.  So  that  in  taking  charge 
later,  he  may  proceed  without  confusion  along  lines  familiar 
to  the  pupils.  By  visiting  and  conversing  with  the  parents 
and  trustees  about  the  school  and  their  children,  he  may 
secure  their  good-will  and  co-operation.  This  will  afford 
the  teacher  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  the  trustees 
any  defect  requiring  their  attention,  and  of  requesting  them 
to  provide  any  supplies  that  are  needed.  By  following  the 
plan  above  outlined,  the  new  teacher,  when  he  attends  to 
open  the  school  on  the  first  day,  will  not  be  an  entire  stranger. 

Then  the  teacher  should  be  in  attendance  on  that  day  early, 
very  early, — if  possible,  before  the  first  pupil  arrives.  He  will 
thus  be  able  to  see  that  everything  is  in  readiness  and  that  the 
room  is  comfortable.  As  the  pupils  arrive,  he  should  welcome 
them  and  talk  with  them  about  their  work,  ascertain  their 
names  and  otherwise  show  his  interest  in  them.  But  he  must 
be  careful  in  all  this  to  be  natural;  his  interest  must  be  real. 
No  one  is  quicker  than  a  child  to  discern  deception  in  this 
matter,  and  any  suspicion  that  the  teacher  is  not  sincere  will 
check  their  confidence,  and  the  teacher's  plan  fails. 

When  the  proper  time  arrives  the  teacher  will  direct  the 
pupils  to  be  seated,  requesting  them  for  the  present  to  take 
their  former  seats.  If  any  new  pupils  are  present  he  should 
direct  them  to  take  any  of  the  vacant  seats.  It  would  be  well 
for  the  teacher  to  take  particular  notice  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  seating  is  done,  with  the  view  of  correcting  an}^ 
defect  in  the  future. 

After  the  opening  exercises  (prayers  and  Scripture  reading) 
the  teacher  may  give  a  short  address  on  the  purposes  of  school 
in  general.  This  may  be  omitted;  but  in  any  case  it  should  be 
short  and  intended  to  impress  the  children  with  the  fact  that 
school  and  all  are  for  their  benefit,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
should  use  their  best  endeavours  to  succeed.  The  teacher 
should  here  point  out  that,  for  the  present,  things  will  go  an 
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as  heretofore,  until  he  sees  fit  to  make  any  changes.  It  is  not 
advisable  just  at  this  time  to  formulate  any  set  of  rules  for 
the  pugils.  The  only  rule  necessary  at  first  is  the  general  one, 
do  right. 

It  is  just  as  well  here  to  remind  the  teacher  that  it  is  not 
wise  to  make  sudden  changes.  The  pupils  have  become 
accustomed  to  regime  of  the  former  teacher,  and  may  have 
much  respect  for  him  and  his  ways.  They  are  likely  to  resent 
anything  that  seems  a  slur  upon  him  or  his  work.  Besides, 
any  change  should  be  "along  the  line  of  least  resistance"; 
therefore,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  make  any  change  till  some  neces- 
sity demands  it,  especially  during  the  first  week. 

After  the  address,  the  pupils  should  be  set  to  work  at  some 
subject  to  occupy  them  while  the  teacher  attends  to  the 
classification.  By  referring  to  past  records  he  will  find  much 
assistance,  and  he  should  accept  the  old  standing  of  the  pupils, 
though,  as  in  other  matters,  he  reserves  the  right  to  make  any 
changes  he  may  deem  right  and  proper.  He  can  now  attend 
to  the  new  pupils  and  place  them.  One  good  way  to  ascertain 
the  names  and  classes  of  the  pupils  is  to  have  them  write  the 
information  on  slips  of  paper,  some  older  pupils  doing  the 
necessary  work  for  the  younger  pupils  who  cannot  write. 

As  soon  as  the  teacher  obtains  all  the  necessary  information 
let  him  commence  regular  lessons  at  once  and  work  steadily 
on  every  day.  Let  him  allow  no  lagging,  but  have  steady 
work  all  the  time.  He  should  not  pick  out  the  hardest  lessons, 
or  the  hardest  subjects  for  this  opening  week,  and  the  lessons 
should  not  be  so  strenuous  as  they  will  be  later,  but  the  pupils 
should  work  as  steadily  and  as  earnestly  during  the  first  week 
as  during  the  last  of  the  term.  Among  other  things  the  teacher 
should  have  frequent  practice  of  "school-tactics"  so  that  the 
pupils  may  be  able  to  perform  them  automatically,  and  the 
teacher  may  avoid  all  further  trouble  over  them. 

To  sum  up:  if  the  teacher  desires  to  make  a  success,  espe- 
cially in  a  "new"  school,  let  him  plan  everything  beforehand 
for  every  day,  attend  early,  start  regular  work  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  treat  his  pupils  with  all  friendliness,  but  with  all 
firmness. 

I  owe  all  my  success  in  life  to  having  been  always  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  beforehand. — Lord  Nelson. 


The  Problem  that  Faces  the  Principal 

T.    A.    KIRKCONNELL,    M.A. 

Principal,  Collegiate  Institute,  Lindsay,  Ontario 


SO  numerous,  so  varied  and  so  complicated  are  the 
problem.s  which  pre:sent  themselves  to  the  Principal 
of  a  School,  for  solution  during  the  course  of  the  year, 
that  it  may  seem  difficult  to  merge  them  all  into  one  general 
problem.  The  Principal  comes  into  intimate  relations  with 
the  pupils  of  the  School,  the  Staff  with  whom  he  works,  the 
Board  of  Education  which  employs  him,  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  the  general  life  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lives,  each  with  its  special  demand  upon  his  time  and 
thought. 

Perhaps  the  most  general  form  of  stating  the  Principal's 
problem  is  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  of  which  he  has  charge.  With  the  most  capable  Prin- 
cipal there  will  be  occasional  lean  years,  and  years  which  tend 
to  discouragement,  but  after  all  allowances  are  made,  it  still 
remains  true  that,  as  is  the  Principal,  so  is  the  school.  If  con- 
ditions are  not  as  they  should  be  in  the  life  of  the  institution, 
and  remain  so,  then,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  Principal  must 
assume  the  responsibility.  A  learned  Judge  Of  this  Province 
acting  as  Chairman  of  a  School  Board  once  gave  clear  expres- 
sion to  alternative  methods  of  managing  a  School.  "The 
management  of  a  School  requires  technical  knowledge  and 
experience  which  we  laymen  lack,  and  if  we  follow  our  own 
ideas  and  the  results  are  unsatisfactory,  as  is  most  likely,  then 
the  Board  is  to  blame.  It  is  better  to  appoint  a  Principal  in 
whom  we  have  implicit  confidence,  follow  his  advice,  and  hold 
him  strictly  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  School." 

In  most  cases  Boards  have  adopted  this  latter  plan,  and  no 
Principal  worthy  the  name  will  shirk  the  full  measure  of  the 
obligation. 

Accepting,  then,  the  problem  facing  the  Principal  to  be  the 
development  of  the  highest  possible  efficiency  of  the  School, 
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there  remain  to  be  considered  briefly  some  of  the  steps  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem. 

To  begin  with,  the  writer  beUeves  that  no  method  or  system 
can  be  invented  by  the  ingenuity  or  skill  of  man,  which  will 
enable  all  teachers,  or  even  the  majority  of  them,  to  do  their 
best  work.  In  teaching,  as  perhaps  in  no  other  profession, 
spontaneity  and  the  free  play  of  personality  count  for  more 
than  anything  else,  except  adequate  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
to  be  taught.  The  gravest  charge  brought  against  our  system 
of  education  in  Canada  to-day,  is  that  it  leaves  nothing  to 
the  discretion  of  the  educators  in  the  schools.  If  this  were 
true,  and  educational  leaders  came  to  feel  that  they  were 
merely  parts  of  a  great  machine,  without  power  of  initiation 
or  variation,  the  outlook  for  education,  notwithstanding 
elaborate  educational  machinery,  would  be  grave  indeed. 

No  claim  is  made,  then,  for  originality  in  the  suggestions 
which  follow,  nor  that  they  provide  the  only  way  by  which 
success  has  been  or  may  be  attained ;  they  are  simply  the  out- 
growth of  a  few  years  of  experience  and  indicate  one  way  of 
attacking  the  problem. 

Starting  first  with  that  branch  of  the  problem  presented  by 
the  student-body, — it  is  important  that  students  attending 
the  school  for  the  first  tim^e  should  start  properly.  In  most 
cases  they  have  heard  older  pupils  from  the  various  forms 
discussing  the  relative  difficulties  of  the  courses  in  the  cur- 
riculum, and  those  of  them  who  prefer  a  life  of  ease  (their  name 
is  legion)  will  choose,  not  the  course  which  is  most  likely  to 
meet  the  needs  of  later  life,  but  the  one  demanding  least 
present  effort.  Much  of  the  opening  week  may  well  be  spent 
in  trying  to  arrive  at  a  wise  decision  in  this  important  matter. 
A  personal  appeal  to  the  parents  may  be  necessary  in  the  more 
glaring  cases. 

A  clear  statement,  several  times  repeated  during  the  first 
week,  should  be  made  in  all  the  junior  forms,  as  to  the  aim 
and  value  of  each  course  provided,  and  the  various  ways  in 
which  a  combination  of  these  courses  may  provide  wider 
culture  or  greater  effectiveness.  When  once  a  proper  begin- 
ning has  been  made,  the  success  of  a  form  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  establishment  of  an  atmosphere  of  work,  and  of 
courtesy  and  kindliness  amongst  themselves  and  towards  the 
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staff.  Some  school-rooms  radiate  disorder  and  disaffection, 
so  that  a  skilful  Inspector,  before  setting  foot  inside  the  room, 
knows  just  what  to  expect,  while  others  emit  the  hum  of  in- 
dustry and  the  sounds  of  a  well-oiled  and  well-adjusted  peda- 
gogical machine. 

It  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  Principal  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  progress  of  all  the  pupils  in  all  the  subjects,  with  the  object 
of  stimulating  the  laggards,  and  encouraging  deserving  weak 
students. 

As  classes  approach  that  stage  in  their  course,  where  Uni- 
versity life  looms  ahead,  or  the  activities  of  commerce  or  some 
other  walk  of  life  beckon  them,  it  is  well  to  change  gradually 
the  method  of  dealing  with  them.  In  University  life  and  in 
the  world  of  affairs  young  people  must  learn  to  be  their  own 
task  masters.  They  cannot  have  some  one  perpetually  over- 
looking their  progress,  and  insisting  that  certain  duties  be 
performed,  and  it  is  this  tremendous  change,  on  leaving 
school,  which  wrecks  so  many  students  who  have  left  behind 
them  during  their  High  School  years,  a  very  creditable  record. 
The  wise  Principal  will,  gradually  and  without  ostentation, 
through  the  years  of  the  course,  place  increasing  responsibility, 
and  widening  opportunity  for  self-control  upon  the  students 
until,  in  the  Upper  School,  conditions  approach  those  which 
obtain  in  the  first  year  of  University  life.  The  first  form  and 
the  highest  form  in  a  High  School  should  be  two  different 
worlds,  the  difference  being  the  measure  of  the  growth  in 
self-control  and  self-discipline  brought  about  in  the  years  of 
the  course. 

The  interest  of  a  School  Principal  in  his  students  will  surely 
not  cease  with  the  passing  of  the  pupil  from  his  classes.  If 
the  relations  between  them  have  been  of  a  proper  character 
the  student  will  be  proud  that  his  former  Principal  should 
share  his  triumphs,  and  it  is  one  of  the  richest  rewards  a  true 
teacher  reaps,  to  find  that  the  school  has  done  something  sub- 
stantial towards  making  success  possible  for  its  students. 

The  next  phase  of  the  problem  is  that  which  is  concerned 
with  the  Staff.  There  was  a  time,  now  a  few  years  removed, 
when  for  every  vacant  position  in  our  better  schools,  there 
were  scores  of  applicants,  many  with  excellent  qualifications. 
At  present,  it  is  unsafe  for  a  Principal  to  say,  above  a  w^hisper, 
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that  he  has  a  particularly  good  man  on  his  Staff,  unless  he  is 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  search  for  a  successor.  The  lure  of 
the  West,  the  call  of  the  business  world,  and  the  demand  for 
leaders,  in  the  development  of  Canada's  immense  resources, 
drain  off  the  choicest  graduates  of  our  Universities,  until  now, 
inexperienced  graduates  from  the  Faculties  of  Education  begin 
their  first  year  of  service  in  Collegiate  work  at  salaries  w^hich 
would  have  seemed  princely  for  Headmasters  twenty  years 
ago.  The  day  of  the  teacher's  opportunity  has  surely  arrived, 
but  it  has  brought  with  it  one  of  the  most  distracting  prob- 
lems with  which  a  Principal  has  to  struggle, — how  to  keep  a 
competent  Staff  together.  Yet  this  is  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance, since  a  single  weak  teacher  on  a  Staff  may  work 
havoc  for  the  whole  school.  A  weak  link  in  the  chain  renders 
the  whole  ineffective.  Hence,  before  recommending  the  ap- 
pointment of  any  man  to  the  Staff,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  determine  the  fitness  of  the  applicant  for  the  position, 
no  attention  being  paid  to  testimonials. 

A  wise  Principal  never  misses  an  opportunity  of  learning  all 
he  can  regarding  the  qualities  of  as  many  teachers  as  possible. 

When  a  good  Staff  has  been  obtained  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  secure  hearty  co-operation  and  to  avoid  cause  of 
dissatisfaction. 

A  liberal  time-table  with  as  little  mixing  of  departments  as 
possible  should  be  arranged,  and  a  perfectly  loyal  support  of 
the  members  of  the  Staff  should  be  given,  in  their  relations 
both  to  the  students  and  to  the  Board.  There  should  be  fre- 
quent meetings  of  the  Staff  to  discuss  school  problems,  and 
the  freest  interchange  of  opinions  regarding  matters  of 
policy.  In  this  way  too  a  Principal  becomes  aware  that  certain 
students  are  making  themselves  generally  troublesome,  or 
that  trouble  is  brewing  between  some  member  of  the  Staff 
and  a  pupil.  Half  the  difficulties  in  discipline  could  then  be 
settled  before  they  formally  reach  the  Principal.  Nothing  is 
more  annoying  to  a  fair-minded  Headmaster  than  to  be  called 
upon  to  act  as  a  mere  executioner.  An  impetuous  and  hot- 
tempered  teacher  will  sometimes  hurry  a  matter  of  discipline 
along,  until  a  point  is  reached  where  he  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  the  student  and  refuses  him  admission  to  his 
classes.     In  so  doing  the  teacher  practicall}''  expels  the  pupil 
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from  school,  and  expects  the  Principal  to  back  him  up  in  this 
high-handed  action. 

Fortunate  indeed  is  the  Principal  who  has  on  his  Staff  men 
and  women  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  time  and  energy  to 
make  a  success  of  the  school  activities  which  lie  outside  the 
formal  work  of  the  school-room. 

A  school  misses  half  its  opportunity  for  uplift  and  training 
with  the  students,  when  it  provides  only  for  the  daily  grind 
of  school  studies.  The  Literary  Society,  the  Cadet  Corps, 
Gymnasium  Work  and  Physical  Culture,  with  games  and 
athletic  sports  are  of  untold  value  in  the  development  of  our 
young  people,  and  none  can  direct  this  work  so  well  as  members 
of  the  Staff. 

The  relation  of  the  Principal  to  the  Board  is  one  which 
calls  for  tact  and  good  judgment.  All  matters  which  affect 
the  welfare  of  the  School  and  in  which  the  Board  can  either 
act  or  advise,  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  monthly  written  re- 
port furnished  by  the  Principal  to  the  Secretary.  In  this  way 
business  which  might  be  forgotten  or  overlooked,  if  reported 
upon  verbally,  is  kept  before  the  Board,  and  when  these  items 
of  business  are  referred  to  the  Committees  concerned,  the 
facts  are  definitely  before  them. 

Most  Boards  can  readily  be  induced  to  make  a  fairly  liberal 
annual  grant  for  additions  to  the  library,  scientific  apparatus 
and  pictures  for  the  decoration  of  the  halls  and  class-rooms,  the 
sum.s  voted  being  spent  at  the  discretion  of  the  Staff.  By 
co-operation  between  the  Board  and  ihe  teachers  it  should  be 
possible  to  arrange  an  interesting  and  profitable  series  of 
addresses  for  the  winter  months,  thus  making  the  school  con- 
tribute to  the  mental  stimulus  of  the  community. 

The  attitude  which  a  school  Principal  should  adopt  towards 
the  public  life  of  the  communit}-  in  which  he  lives,  is  a  matter 
of  no  little  importance. 

Generally  speaking,  it  would  seem  well  to  avoid  partici- 
pation in  questions  which  divide  the  town,  unless  some  moral 
issue  is  involved.  While  this  is  true  he  sho'uld  welcome  the 
opportunities  which  arise  to  participate  freely  in  the  municipal 
and  social  life  of  the  community,  and  in  such  athletic  amuse- 
ments as  appeal  to  him.  The  besetting  weaknesses  of  teachers 
grow  out  of  the  fact  that  all  day  long  they  are  in  contact  with 
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immature  minds,  and  if  they  are  to  escape  the  worst  conse- 
quences of  this  atmosphere,  it  can  only  be  by  mingling  with 
men  of  affairs  and  discussing  with  them  the  larger  problems 
of  life,  or  by  relaxing  the  tension  of  school  life  which  so  oftens 
haunts  one  outside  school  hours,  by  unbending  in  healthful 
sports,  thus  causing  the  petty  cares  of  life  to  assume  their 
proper  perspective. 

There  are  other  and  important  phases  of  this  problem  which 
deserve  treatment,  but  the  limits  of  a  magazine  article  have 
been  reached. 

In  conclusion  it  may  safely  be  alftrmed  that  a  Principal  who 
spends  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  a  community,  working  un- 
selfishly towards  the  solution  of  this  problem,  is  not  likely 
to  be  the  proud  owner  of  an  automobile,  except  such  as  may 
be  used  in  jaunts  to  his  castles  in  Spain,  nor  to  figure  largely 
in  real  estate  deals,  nor  to  contribute  much  to  swell  the  suc- 
cession dues,  nor  will  his  doings  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
the  local  or  provincial  press.  Yet  he  shall  have  the  high  re- 
ward of  seeing  generations  of  his  large  family  of  boys  and 
girls,  grow  up  to  the  stature  of  men  and  women,  physically, 
intellectually  and  morally,  and  he  will  certainly  be  made  to 
realize  that  in  their  lives  he  lives  again,  and  the  virtue  that 
went  out  from  him  is  multiplied  many  fold  in  them. 


The  teacher  had  carefully  explained  the  divisions  of  the 
Sonnet  into  two  parts,  the  Octave  and  Sestette.  This  in- 
struction had  been  effective,  for  on  the  term  examinations  the 
plumber's  son,  who  had  been  an  attentive  pupil,  gave  the 
following  answer:  "A  sonnet  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  of  these  is  known  as  the  Quadrant,  and  the  second  as  the 
Hydrant." 


Secondary  Education  for  Girls 

J.    H.   PUTMAN,  B.A.,  D.PAED. 

Inspector  of  Public  Schools,  Ottawa 


THE  English-speaking  world  has  made  many  forward 
movements  in  education  for  women  since  the  publica- 
tion, in  1792,  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft's  Vindication 
of  the  Rights  of  Women.  We  in  Ontario,  so  far  as  public  secon- 
dary education  of  women  is  concerned,  have  moved  from  one 
extreme  to  another.  Half  a  century  ago  women  had  no  rights 
in  either  our  secondary  schools  or  our  universities;  to-day  they 
enjoy  equal  privileges  with  men  and  pursue  the  same  courses. 
Our  high  schools  have  in  attendance  nearly  three  thousand 
more  girls  than  boys;  our  normal  schools  and  university 
schools  for  teachers  have  hundreds  of  young  women  and  a 
mere  handful  of  young  men;  our  university  arts'  courses  have 
almost  as  many  women  as  men,  with  the  percentage  of  womien 
ever  increasing.  Half  a  century  ago  a  common  argument 
against  secondary  and  university  education  for  women  was 
that  they  were  physically  and  mentally  unable  to  compete 
with  men.  To-day  many  of  the  most  valuable  prizes  and 
scholarships  are  carried  ofi  by  women  in  open  competition 
with  men. 

But  while  we  have  opened  to  women  the  avenues  of  higher 
education  upon  equal  terms  with  men,  and  while  women  have 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  their  ability  to  compete  successfully 
with  men,  it  has  not  yet  been  finally  settled  that  our  secondary 
education  for  women  is  the  best  possible,  nor  has  it  been 
settled  that  the  best  possible  course  for  women  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  same  as  the  best  possible  course  for  men.  Twenty- 
three  centuries  ago  Plato  set  forth  in  the  Republic  his  ideal  of 
an  educational  system  according  to  which  the  sexes  were  to 
be  educated  together  and  work  together.  Placo's  system  may 
have  been  impracticable  and,  from  our  standpoint,  even  un- 
reasonable but  can  scarcely  be  called  illogical.  If  men  and 
women  are  equal  mentally  and  physically,  and  sex  has  no 
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significance  beyond  being  nature's  means  of  keeping  alive  the 
species,  as  among  the  lower  aminals,  then  it  seems  quite 
reasonable  that  men  and  women,  as  suggested  by  Plato, 
should  be  educated  in  exactly  the  same  manner  and  share 
equally  life's  work  and  responsibilities,  including  training  for, 
and  .service  in ,  war. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  argue  at  any  length 
either  for  or  against  Plato's  system,  the  corner-stone  of  which 
was  the  destruction  of  the  family  and  the  establishing  of 
communism.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  after 
writing  the  Republic  Plato  modified  considerably  his  opinions 
on  woman's  education.  During  the  many  centuries  since  his 
time  no  people  of  whom  we  have  historical  records  has  at- 
tempted to  fashion  society  according  to  his  ideas  on  the  re- 
lationship of  the  sexes.  No  considerable  number  of  people, 
not  even  the  most  extreme  of  the  militant  suffragettes,  advo- 
cate that  men  and  women  are  equally  fitted  for  all  kinds  of 
work  and  none  of  the  few  who  are  advocates  of  the  absolute 
equality  of  the  sexes  for  industrial  and  professional  life,  have 
seriously  attempted  to  show  how  the  young  of  the  race  are 
to  be  cared  for  and  the  home-life  of  our  people  conserved 
except  under  a  system  where  division  of  labour  is  determined 
to  a  considerable  degree  by  sex. 

I  shall  therefore  assume  that  men  and  women  are  com- 
plementary but  different;  that  while  some  women  for  long 
periods  and  other  women  for  shorter  periods  will  labour  side 
by  side  with  men  in  industrial  and  professional  life,  woman 
most  completely  realizes  and  expresses  her  womanhood  as  a 
wife  and  mother  in  the  management  of  a  home  and  in  the  care 
of  her  children.  From  this  viewpoint,  then,  that  nine  women 
out  of  ten  are  destined  to  marry  and  become  homemakers,  I 
wish  to  examine  our  secondary  school  instruction.  I  should 
like  to  show  that  for  the  average  girl  the  secondary  school 
curriculum  needs  some  addition,  some  subtraction,  and  greater 
freedom  of  options. 

It  should  carefully  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  average  girl 
who  attends  a  secondary  school  attends  less  than  two  years. 
The  great  majority  of  those  who  complete  the  teacher's  or 
the  matriculation  courses  do  so  with  a  view  to  professional 
service ;  and  while  a  large  proportion  of  them  marry  and  become 
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home-makers  and  would  profit  from  a  different  course  than 
they  now  receive,  they  have  compensating  advantages  in  the 
way  of  professional  training,  which  make  their  courses  fairly 
liberal  ones.  But  the  girl  who  takes  only  a  two  or  a  three 
year  course,  not  with  a  view  to  professional  service  but  solely 
with  a  view  to  a  training  that  will  fit  her  for  her  place  in 
society  as  the  head  of  a  household,  is  the  average  girl,  and  the 
school  curriculum  should  be  sufficiently  elastic  to  suit  her 
needs. 

Is  this  curriculum  to  be  utilitarian  or  classical?  Should 
the  girl  spend  the  two  or  three  years  of  her  secondary  school 
life  in  studying  those  subjects  which  have  a  humanising  and 
disciplinary  value  or  should  her  time  be  spent  largely  with 
those  subjects  which  will  bear  directly  on  her  work  as  a  home- 
maker?  In  my  opinion  this  is  an  unfair  way  to  put  the 
question.  There  is  no  real  opposition  between  the  classical 
and  disciplinary  studies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  practical 
or  utilitarian,  on  the  other.  Everything  which  bears  upon 
human  conduct  is  intensely  practical,  and  if  literature,  history 
and  language  are  properly  taught  they  have  a  profound  in- 
fluence upon  conduct.  A  home  is  not  merely  a  place  where 
the  family  is  comfortably  housed,  decently  clad  and  properly 
fed.  The  flower  of  home-life,  that  which  really  distinguishes 
one  home  from  another,  is  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  atmos- 
phere. The  creation  of  this  atmosphere  depends  more  upon 
the  wife  and  mother  than  upon  any  other  member  of  the 
family.  Music,  literature,  language  and  other  forms  of  art 
embody  the  emotional  and  spiritual  experiences  of  the  human 
race,  and  are  therefore  the  supremely  important  studies  for  the 
development  of  the  higher  life.  They  must  form  the  backbone 
of  a  secondary  course  for  girls. 

On  the  other  hand  while  the  housing,  clothing,  and  feeding 
of  a  family  do  not  give  the  most  characteristic  expression  of 
family  life,  they  are  a  necessary  condition  of  that  expression. 
The  higher  is  based  on  the  lower.  Man's  requirements  as  an 
animal  will  always  demand  a  reasonable  satisfaction  before  he 
can  attend  to  the  development  of  his  higher  nature.  As 
modern  society  is  constituted,  man,  under  normal  conditions, 
provides  the  family  income,  but  the  burden  of  spending  it 
wisely  for  food  and  clothing  falls  largely  upon  woman.     Is  it 
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not  reasonable  that  she  should  have  some  systematic  training 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  such  important  duties? 

Is  the  purchase  and  preparation  of  food  such  a  simple 
affair  that  it  may  safely  be  left  to  chance  or  to  rule-of-thumb 
methods?  A  half-century  ago  in  rural  Canada  the  food  and 
clothing  was  largely  grown  on  the  farm  and  prepared  by  the 
housewife.  Every  farmer's  daughter  learned  to  bake  bread, 
make  butter,  preserve  fruit,  pickle,  dry  and  smoke  meat. 
She  also  knew  how  to  card  wool,  spin  and  dye  yarn  and  perhaps 
weave  the  yarn  into  cloth.  She  certainly  knew  how  to  make 
and  repair  coarse  clothes.  She  usually  knew  how  to  make  soap 
and  manage  a  kitchen  garden.  These  home-industries  were 
managed  according  to  an  empirical  rather  than  a  scientific 
method,  but  they  gave  a  valuable  training  and  some  insight 
into  nature's  laws.  The  invention  of  machinery  has  largely 
destroyed  these  home-industries  and  placed  even  country 
people  at  the  mercy  of  the  store  and  the  factory.  Unless  a 
girl  can  have  a  systematic  training  in  foods,  food-values,  food 
preparation,  nursing,  the  selection  of  clothing  materials  and 
the  best  way  of  making  them  up ;  unless  she  is  taught  to  apply 
the  discoveries,  of  modern  science  to  the  feeding,  nursing 
and  clothing  of  a  family  she  is  much  worse  equipped  as  a 
housewife  than  was  her  great-grandmother  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Victorian  era. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  girl's  natural  teacher  is  her  mother. 
This  is  a  plausible  but  specious  argument.  Many  mothers 
are  themselves  badly  equipped  as  housewives,  and  not  com- 
petent instructors.  Many  are  themselves  competent  but  not 
good  teachers;  they  work  by  rule-of-thumb  and  not  according 
to  principles.  In  any  event  the  school  is  not  to  replace  the 
mother's  instruction  or  necessarily  to  conflict  with  it,  but  to 
supplement  it,  guide  it  and  give  it  purpose.  The  school  gives 
the  theory  and  its  scientific  basis,  together  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  practical  work  ;  the  home,  with  the  mother's  ex- 
perience to  guide  and  counsel,  gives  the  girl  opportunity  for 
a  series  of  experiments  which  end  in  a  reasonable  perfection  of 
execution.  Is  it  not  time  that  every  secondary  school  should 
offer  girls  a  practical  course  in  kitchen  economy  ? 

No  High  School  in  Ontario  will  allow  a  girl,  during  her  Lower 
School  course,  to  omit  arithmetic,  although  the  passing  of  the 
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Entrance  Examination  is  a  guarantee  that  she  has  covered 
satisfactorily  an  elementary  course  in  that  subject  far  in  excess 
of  the  needs  of  practical  life.  No  one  will  contend  that  ad- 
vanced arithmetic  is  not  an  important  subject.  For  those  who 
wish  to  teach  or  to  qualify  for  any  profession  requiring  the 
higher  mathematics  it  is  a  necessity.  But  why  a  girl,  pursuing 
a  course  for  general  culture,  should  be  compelled  to  spend 
her  time  over  contracted  methods  of  multiplication,  areas  of 
trapezoids  and  deferred  annuities  has  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily explained.  Would  not  a  two-year  course  on  clothing 
materials,  their  origin,  processes  of  dyeing  and  weaving,  com- 
parative and  relative  values  for  different  purposes  of  silk, 
linen,  cotton  and  wool  together  with  practical  work  in  cutting, 
fitting  and  sewing  garments,  give  as  much  mental  discipline 
as  arithmetic,  and  in  addition  make  the  girl  feel  that  her  school 
training  was  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  her  future  as  a  home- 
maker? 

Why  are  'Ladies'  Colleges',  even  poor  ones,  so  popular 
with  the  people?  Does  not  their  very  existence  prove  that  our 
High  Schools  are  not  fully  meeting  the  demands  of  the  public? 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  girls  are  sent  to  these  schools 
whose  general  education  would  not  qualify  them  for  entrance 
to  a  High  School.  It  is  also  true  that  some  girls  who  are 
qualified  to  enter  a  High  School  are  sent  to  'Ladies'  Colleges' 
because  of  social  or  caste  prejudices.  But  hundreds  are  sent 
because  there  the  girl  and  the  girl's  mother  are  given  a  greater 
measure  of  choice  in  the  programme  of  studies.  One  strong 
attraction  is  instruction  in  music,  drawing  and  painting. 

Our  High  Schools  have  recently  made  a  forward  movement 
in  adding  art  work  to  the  programme  of  studies,  and  although 
as  yet  very  few  schools  are  provided  with  really  competent 
teachers,  the  results  are  encouraging.  \Miy  not  also  add 
vocal  and  instrumental  music?  It  is  surely  as  easy  to  secure 
good  teachers  in  this  subject  as  in  art.  Music  is  the  most 
popular  of  the  fine  arts.  It  appeals  to  all  classes.  It  is  im- 
mediately practical  because  it  bears  so  directly,  and  with  such 
an  elevating  influence,  upon  family  life.  Every  rural  neigh- 
bourhood, every  hamlet  and  every  town  has  one  or  more  teachers 
of  instrumental  or  \ocal  music.  The  cities  have  scores  of 
such    teachers.     Some    of    them    are    mere    quacks,    but    an 
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incireasing  number  are  graduates  of  reputable  music  colleges. 
The  same  people  who  pay  the  High  School  taxes  support  the 
music  teachers.  If  vocal  and  instrumental  music  were  taught 
in  our  High  Schools  by  certificated  instructors,  the  people 
would  have  a  reasonable  guarantee  as  to  the  teachers'  pro- 
ficiency. Hundreds  of  girls  who  now  are  not  attracted  to  the 
High  Schools  would  enter  for  the  music  and  secure  with  it  a 
broadening  course  in  English,  History,  Natural  Science  and 
Household  Economy.  Parents  now  often  waste  much  money 
for  instruction  in  music,  upon  a  girl  who  has  no  talent  for  it. 
Interested  teachers  nurse  the  pupils  who  are  able  to  pay.  If 
the  instruction  were  given  in  a  High  School  the  parent  would 
receive  disinterested  reports  upon  the  girl's  talent  for  music, 
and  in  many  cases  her  energies  would  be  directed  towards 
more  profitable  work.  The  teaching  of  music  in  schools 
under  state  control  is  no  novelty  in  Europe.  It  might  profit- 
ably be  added  to  our  secondary  school  course. 

As  things  are  to-day,  our  High  Schools  attract  the  girls  who 
wish  to  teach  and  those  who  wish  to  matriculate  into  the 
universities.  They  attract  a  fair  number  of  those  who  desire 
only  a  broad  general  education.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
greatly  increase  this  latter  class  by  adding  to  the  course 
sewing,  cooking  and  music?  Would  the  real  interests  of  edu- 
cation sufl^er  if  all  mathematical  subjects  in  secondary  schools 
were  made  optional  for  girls?  If  History,  English,  Elemen- 
tary Science,  Art,  Sewing  and  Cooking  were  made  compul- 
sory, could  we  not  trust  the  girl  whose  object  is  general 
culture,  to  choose  her  own  course  in  mathematics,  languages 
and  advanced  science? 


"Didn't  you  promise  never  to  do  it  again?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And  I  said  I'd  whip  you  if  you  did,  didn't  I?" 

"Yes,  pa,  but  as  I  didn't  keep  my  promise  I  won't  hold  you 
to  yours." — American  Education. 


The  Art  of  School  Decoration 

Being  a  brief  account  of  an  attempt  made  in  the  Central  School, 
Chatham,  to  cultivate  a  love  of  beauty  as  a  source  of  happiness. 

IDA  M.  HILLMAN 
Vice- Principal,  Central  School,  Chatham 

IT  is  a  scientific  fact  that  bodily  health  and  beauty  is  more 
dependent  on  the  air  we  breathe  than  on  the  food  we 
eat.  It  is  equally  true  that  a  child's  mental  health  and 
spiritual  happiness  is  more  dependent  on  the  atmosphere  in 
which  he  lives  than  on  the  material  digested  from  books;  and 
when  we  bear  in  mind  how  much  of  his  time  is  passed  in  the 
school-room  we  realize  the  importance  of  beautiful  surround- 
ings. 

The  primary  object  of  school  decoration  is  the  creation  of 
a  congenial  atmosphere  for  the  unfolding  of  every  faculty^ 
and  especially  for  the  development  of  taste — which  Ruskin 
takes  as  the  measure  of  the  status  of  man.  The  cultivation 
of  taste  creates  a  sense  of  good  form  and  good  design,  and  a 
love  of  beauty  which  will  eventually  insist  on  being  satisfied. 
But,  above  all,  an  interest  in  Art  reveals  to  the  child  a  world 
of  beauty  and  a  source  of  happiness,  that  may  be  to  him  'an 
endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink'. 

The  art  of  school  decoration  is  based  on  the  principles  that 
govern  all  other  arts.  There  must  be  unity.  The  idea  must 
be  embodied  in  a  plan  or  scheme,  every  detail  of  which  has 
its  proper  place.  The  elements  of  variety,  proportion,  balance 
and  harmony  should  enter  into  every  arrangement  and  char- 
acterize the  plan  as  a  whole.  In  the  Central  School,  Chatham, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  evolve  a  scheme  of  school  decor- 
ation, which  is  based  on  these  principles. 

The  material  selected  includes  reproductions  of  the  works 
of  the  great  masters  of  the  various  schools  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture;  illustrations  of  fairy-tales,  folk-lore 
and  other  children's  classics,  by  well-known  illustrators; 
portraits  of  the  masters  of  literature,  with  their  haunts  and 
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homes,  and  the  characters  represented  in  their  works; 
historic  and  geographical  scenes  of  recognized  artistic  value. 
Each  of  the  eighteen  rooms  of  the  School  is  devoted  to  a 
subject  suitable  to  the  grade  of  the  room.  Little  children  re- 
spond to  expressions  of  mother-love,  and  home  relations,  of 
child-play,  of  social  instincts  in  animals.  The  first  illustra- 
tion shows  a  group  in  a  primar}^  room,  the  subject  of  which  is 
child-life.  Here  Raphael,  Israels,  Blommer,  Millet,  and 
Reynolds  are  represented,     in  this  grade  the  children  become 


No.   1.     Child  Life:  The  Primary  Room. 


acquainted  with  the  pictures  and  learn  to  love  them.  The 
low  moulding  brings  them  down  to  the  eye-level  while  main- 
taining the  principle  of  proportion  in  spaces. 

The  second  illustration  is  from  the  Landseer  Room,  occu- 
pied by  the  second  grade.  The  'dado'  decoration  is  a  series 
of  animal  studies  in  original  colour.  These  are  placed  on  suit- 
able mounting-board,  faced  with  glass  and  sealed  with  room- 
moulding.  The  large  pictures  here  are  steel-engravings.  The 
'dado  '  is  especially  beautiful,  worked  out  in  illustrations 
of  children's  classics  from  Caldecot,  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith 
and  others.      This  method    brings  the  pupils  into  intimate 
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relationship  with  the  scenes,  of  which  in  his  Uvely  imagination 
he  becomes  a  part.  The  subjects  of  the  other  junior  rooms 
are,  'Pictures  of  the  Christ',  'Millet'  and  Rosa  Bonheur. 

The  middle  grades  enter  into  the  study  of  pictures  a  little 
more  seriously.  Their  rooms  represent  the  Dutch,  French, 
English  and  Italian  Schools  of  art.  Here  the  pupils  learn  to 
recognize  the  great  masters  of  art  and  interpret  their  messages. 
Millet  says  that  all  art  is  expression,  and  that  we  must  learn  its 
language  in  order  to  understand  its  meaning  and  appreciate 


No.  2.     The  Landseer  Room. 


its  beauty.  A  simple  study  of  the  life  of  the  master  whose 
work  is  being  considered,  helps  to  reveal  the  personality  ex- 
pressed in  the  picture  and  gives  the  key  to  his  sympathies  and 
ideals.  This  does  not  mean  additional  work  for  the  teacher, 
for  the  art  course  includes  picture  study  and  the  biographies 
of  many  of  the  masters  furnish  valuable  and  delightful  sub- 
jects for  language  and  composition. 

We  have  aimed  to  furnish  each  room  with  at  least  one  large 
copy  of  a  typical  masterpiece  of  the  particular  school  of  art 
to  which  the  room  is  assigned ;  this  is  supplemented  by  small 
ones,  their  size  and  number  depending  on  the  spaces. 
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The  senior  rooms  are  decorated  with  pictures  belonging  to 
Renaissance  art,  architecture,  Hterature,  and  history.  It 
is  remarkable  how  many  of  the  great  artists  have  drawn  in- 
spiration from  the  great  characters  and  events  of  history  and 
literature.  This  serves  to  remind  us  that  all  arts  are  one  in 
essence  and  purpose,  and  that  without  their  correlation  there 
is  no  liberal  education.  It  is  not  until  we  have  seen  Michel- 
angelo's "Moses",  that  we  fully  realize  that  he  was  not  a 
'meek',  man,  as  that  word  is  misinterpreted,  but  a  great, 
living  personality.  There  is  no  finer  conception  of  Raleigh 
than  Millais  has  gi^'en  us,.  The  true  spirit  of  the  'Idylls  of 
the  King'  finds  its  embodiment  in  Watts'  "Sir  Galahad  ". 
It  is  Turner  who  throws  a  blaze  of  light  on  the  'Stones  of 
Venice',  in  all  the  splendour  of  their  glorious  past.  Our  idea 
of  the  great  mart  of  the  world  is  hazy,  indeed,  until  we  have 
seen  'Ihe  Pool  of  London'.  We  have  but  to  pick  up  the 
superbly  illustrated  Nelson's  "Highroads  of  History",  and 
any  of  the  illustrated  English  classics  to  find  numerous  other 
examples.  Many  of  these  have  found  their  way  to  our  walls 
and  make  the  teaching  of  the  subjects  they  illustrate  full  of 
interest  and  pleasure. 


No.  3.     A  Corner  in  the  Upper  Hal 
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The  halls  of  the  Central  School  lend  themselves  admirably 
to  decoration,  both  in  space  and  lighting.  The  lower  hall  is 
reserved  for  makers  of  Canadian  history,  and  for  Canadian 
scenery,  the  latter  having  been  presented  to  the  school  by  the 
Trunk  Systems  of  Canada.  The  upper  hall  contains  some  fine 
examples  of  ancient  and  modern  architecture.  The  border  in 
Illustration  3  is  A  Trip  Around  the  World  with  the  famous 
illustrator,  Raphael  Tuck. 

Chatham  is  fortunate  in  being  the  home  of  the  artist,  Mr. 
A.  M.  Fleming.  Through  the  generosity  of  the  painter  him- 
self— as  well  as  of  the  citizens  and  the  school-staff,  the  large 
canvas  in  Illustration  3  was  unveiled  last  autumn.  In 
fidelity  to  nature,  beauty  of  conception,  and  richness  of 
colour  'Sunset  in  the  Highlands'  is  a  masterpiece.  It  was 
valued  at  seven  hundred  dollars  by  the  Ontario  Association 
of  Artists.  The  two  smaller  '  Flemings'  were  presented  by  the 
graduation  classes  of  1910  and  1911  who  were  persuaded  that 
a  gift  to  the  Alma  Mater  would  be  a  happy  substitute  for  a 
m^ore  personal  expression  of  gratitude. 

The  question  of  how  and  where  to  obtain  the  material  is 
one  that  has  required  some  consideration.  The  Board  of 
Education  has  done  much  from  time  to  time  to  promote  the 
work,  not  only  by  contributing  pictures  but  also  by  supplying 
suitable  surroundings.  Through  the  foresight  and  energy  of 
the  principal,  Mr.  J.  W.  Plewes,  many  of  the  citizens  have 
been  interested  in  the  idea  and  have  donated  fine  pictures- 
Public  interest  has  been  fostered  by  several  exhibits,  held  in 
the  school,  and  the  Elson,  Perry  and  Braun  collections,  and 
a  fine  group  of  original  English  water-colours,  have  attracted 
numerous  visitors,  many  of  whom  when  they  saw  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  idea  as  a  part  of  school-life,  gave  valuable  ad- 
ditions. 

This  interest  of  Chatham's  lovers  of  art  has  been  one  of  the 
most  delightful  features  of  the  work.  Among  the  first  to 
encourage  and  promote  the  project  was  Dr.  George  T.  Mc- 
Keough,  who  is  a  connoisseur  of  art  and  a  great  traveller.  On 
many  occasions  he  has  given  the  pupils,  parents  and  general 
public  the  benefits  of  his  criticism  and  experience. 

The  sources  from  which  the  pictures  have  been  obtained 
are  many.    Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
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the  writer  was  able  to  spend  several  months  in  Europe  in  the 
interests  of  the  scheme.  Here  one  finds,  if  he  carries  the  all- 
compelling  talisman  in  his  pocket,  everything  necessary  to 
the  completion  of  any  plan. 

Many  of  the  smaller  schools  may  not  have  the  facilities 
for  the  carrying  out  to  its  full  extent  a  scheme  such  as  has 
been  outlined  here.  Small  beginnings,  however,  are  not  to  be 
despised.  Sepia-prints  passepartouted  serve  until  they  can 
be  replaced  by  carbons,  steel-engravings,  and  photogravures 
in  plain  oak.  The  carbon  is  pleasing  and  true  in  general  effect; 
the  engraving  valuable  for  clearness  of  outline  and  fineness 
of  finish.  Although  colour  reproductions  appeal  so  strongly 
to  children  it  is  only  recently  that  they  have  been  obtainable 
at  moderate  prices  in  true  and  permanent  colours. 

In  mural  decoration  the  surroundings  should  be  considered. 
The  walls,  ceiling,  blinds,  and  other  details  should  make  an 
harmonious  setting  and  serve  to  bring  the  pictures  into  their 
true  light.  For  the  walls  a  medium  brown  is  best,  if  there  is 
plenty  of  light.  Stucco  gray  is  good  if  colour  is  to  be  intro- 
duced in  decoration.  Olive  green  lends  life  to  dull  rooms, 
while  fawn  in  which  there  is  no  suggestion  of  red  may  be 
used  in  dark  rooms  with  good  effect. 

In  the  Central  School,  Nature  goes  hand  in  hand  with  Art. 
Many  of  the  window  boxes  were  made  by  senior  boys  in  the 
sloyd  room  and  they  are  frequently  replenished  from  home 
gardens.  In  Illustration  4  is  a  festoon  showing  the  beauty  of 
lomrro..  tl.ings  in  auturrn. 

Emerson  says  that  Art  is  the  daughter  of  Enthusiasm,  and 
that  he  who  would  promote  her  cause  must  have  the  true 
mother-spirit.  Endowed  with  a  native  love  of  beauty,  pos- 
sessed of  an  enthusiasm  to  propagate  its  influence,  skilled  in 
the  art  of  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  pupils,  teachers,  pro- 
fessional and  business  men  of  every  sort,  Mr.  Plewes  has 
proven  that  school  decoration  is  practicable  and  should  find 
a  place  in  every  institution  that  aims  to  give  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. 

[A  short  list  of  publishers  of  engravings  and  art  work  for 
school  use  will  be  found  in  this  issue.] 


The  Time  Factor  and  the  Course  of  Study 


S.  SILCOX,  B.A.,  D.PAED. 
Principal,  Normal  School,  Stratford 

A  COMMON  complaint  of  teachers  to-day  is  the  crowded 
course  of  study,  with  consequent  lack  of  time  for 
elificient  consideration  of  each  subject.  Most  teachers 
accept  the  statement  that  the  curriculum  is  very  much 
overcrowded,  without  investigating  the  truth  of  it.  It 
may  he  absolutely  true;  but  relatively  it  can  be  shown  that 
conditions  to-day  are  improving  in  this  respect  rather  than 
getting  worse. 

The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  is  much  less,  both  in  rural 
and  in  urban  schools,  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  Then, 
fifty  to  one  hundred  pupils  were  quite  common  in  both  classes 
of  schools.  In  the  same  schools  to-day,  from  twenty  to  forty 
pupils  per  clafs  will  be  found.  Still,  it  is  contended  that  the 
greatly  extended  course  of  study  makes  the  teacher's  work 
to-day  much  more  arduous  than  formerly. 

If  these  complaining  teachers  are  asked,  "What  has  been 
added  to  the  course  of  study? "  they  will  answer,  "Art,  physiol- 
ogy, constructive  work,  nature  study,  music  and  calisthenics." 
But  if  we  examine  the  course  of  study  of  1870  we  find  all  these 
subjects,  or  their  equivalents,  on  the  course  at  that  early  date. 
For  example.  Vol.  XXIII,  Documentary  History  of  Educa- 
tion in  Upper  Canada,  1871-72,  gives  the  course  of  study  for 
Second  Class  on  pages  88  and  89.  Reading,  6|  hours;  Spelling, 
1|  hours;  Writing,  2|  hours;  Arithmetic,  4|  hours;  Grammar, 
2|  hours;  Geography,  2|  hours;  Composition,  |  hour;  Object 
Lessons,  2  hours;  Linear  Drawing,  1  hour;  and  Vocal  Music, 
1  hour,  make  up  the  prescribed  weekly  work.  To-day  we 
omit  grammar  entirely,  extend  the  time  on  composition  to  less 
than  two  hours,  substitute  nature  study  for  object  lessons  and 
dispose  of  it  in  less  than  one  hour  per  week,  teach  one  lesson 
a  week  on  art,  omit  music  altogether,  talk  for  twenty  minutes 
each  week  on  hygiene  and  complain  that  we  haven't  any  time 
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for  constructive  work,  which  is  practically  the  only  new  sub- 
ject of  study. 

But  after  we  have  compared  the  subjects  themselves,  we 
should  turn  to  the  work  required  in  each  subject.  Arithmetic 
will  serve  for  comparison.  In  1871-72  the  teacher  of  a  Second 
Book  class  was  required  to  prepare  the  pupils— 

1.  To  be  able  to  read  and  write  any  Arabic  number  up  to 
1,000,000. 

2.  Roman  notation  up  to  M. 

3.  To  be  thoroughly  and  practically  acquainted  with  the 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  tables,  and 
the  tables  of  money,  weights  and  measures. 

4.  To  be  able  to  work  readily  and  with  accuracy,  ordinary 
questions  in  the  four  simple  rules  and  in  reduction. 

5.  To  be  able  to  apply  the  simple  rules  to  decimal  currency. 

6.  To  be  able  to  solve  simple  questions  in  Mental  Arith- 
metic. 

The  work  in  any  other  subject  is  equally  difficult  and  in 
every  class  the  outline  of  work  seems  to  be  quite  as  formidable 
as  to-day.  Whether  this  course  of  study  was  conscientiously 
taught  or  not  is  another  question.  Will  the  complaining 
teacher  assert  that  she  is  conscientiously  covering  the  course 
of  to-day  in  nature  study,  physiology,  and  art? 

If  we  examine  the  work  of  the  Fourth  Class,  we  find  all  the 
subjects  of  to-day,  except  Manual  Training  and  Physiology, 
and  in  addition  Natural  History,  1|  hours;  Christian  Morals, 
1  hour;  Chemistry  and  Botany,  1|  hours;  and  Vocal  Music, 
1  hour.  Have  we  any  ground  for  complaint  on  the  score  of 
too  many  subjects  on  the  curriculum  to-day? 

Even  in  those  early  days  the  question  of  tim.e  was  under 
consideration  and  comments  upon  it  appear  frequently  in  the 
annual  reports,  usually  to  the  effect  that  a  shorter  day  than 
five-and-a-half  hours  Avould  be  quite  satisfactory.  We  do 
not  seem  to  have  advanced  much  in  this  respect  during  the 
past  thirty  years.  Most  schools  are  still  in  session  from  nine 
to  four  with  one  and  a  half  hour  intermissions  and  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  movement  on  foot  to  lessen  this  materially. 
In  a  few  towns  and  cities,  school  opens  at  9.30  a.m.  or  begins 
at  9.00  a.m.  and  closes  at  3.30  p.m.  The  Normal  Model 
School  in   Toronto  is  in  session  from  9.30  to  3.30  with  a  noon 
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intermission  of  one  hour  and  a  half.  The  effect  upon  the  results 
obtained  in  these  schools  is  not  detrimental  in  any  way.  The 
pupils  of  these  schools  continue  to  make  as  rapid  progress  as 
the  pupils  in  schools  that  are  in  session  from  nine  to  four. 
How  much  more  might  be  taken  off  without  serious  harm? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  half-day  system  for  primary 
classes  is  quite  satisfactory  and  a  three-quarter  day  for  Part  II 
classes  has  been  proven  to  be  quite  satisfactory  for  children 
in  that  grade  in  schools  under  my  supervision  for  years.  In- 
deed, I  feel  perfectly  sure  that  children  up  to  the  end  of  the 
Second  Book  class  can  do  all  the  mental  work  of  which  they 
are  capable,  in  a  session  from  9  a.m.  to  2.45  p.m.  with  a  recess 
of  fifteen  minutes  in  the  morning  and  a  noon  intermission 
of  one  and  a  half  hours.  A  few  backward  children  might  be 
detained  for  a  half  hour  after  2.45  in  order  to  catch  up  with 
their  work,  not  as  a  punishment,  but  rather  as  a  reward  for 
their  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  class.  Third  and 
Fourth  Book  classes  may  spend  their  time  profitably  until  four 
o'clock,  if  manual  training  is  introduced  for  the  boys  and 
household  science  for  the  girls.  1  firmly  believe  that  progress 
depends  more  upon  the  interest  in  a  vital  purpose  than  upon 
the  time  spent  at  the  work.  A  boy  who  wants  to  master  the 
relations  of  yards,  feet  and  inches  in  order  to  build  a  pigeon 
house  and  other  things,  will  do  so  in  half  the  time  that  it  re- 
quires for  the  normal  boy  to  learn  the  same  in  school  with  no 
spe'^ial  object  in  view  except  keeping  up  his  class  standing. 

Vvhere  it  is  possible  to  give  younger  children  a  recess  at 
the  end  of  every  hour,  it  has  been  found,  by  actual  experience, 
that  many  problems  of  school  management  are  solved  thereby. 
The  time  is  not  lost  by  any  means.  More  and  better  work  is 
done  in  the  remaining  time  than  if  no  recess  were  allowed. 

The  next  question  coming  up  under  this  subject  is  that  of 
the  length  of  the  lesson  periods.  How  long  can  a  child  attend 
to  a  subject  of  study  with  profit  to  himself  and  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school?  If  a  period  of  thirty  minutes  per  day  for 
a  subject  is  available,  should  it  be  spent  in  one  lesson,  or  in 
two  or  in  three  lessons? 

Without  definite  experiments,  any  one  who  has  had  experi- 
ence teaching  junior  classes  or  Who  has  observed  others 
teaching  them,  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  for  primary 
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classes,  about  ten  minutes,  for  Part  II  classes,  fifteen  minutes 
and  for  Second  Book  classes  twenty  minutes,  is  a  maximum 
length  of  lesson  for  such  abstract  subjects  as  arithmetic,  read- 
ing, spelling,  geography  and  oral  composition.  Such  subjects 
as  constructive  work  and  drawing  may  be  profitably  taken 
up  for  twenty  minutes  or  more,  but  in  these  the  muscles  them- 
selves become  fatigued  and  must  be  carefully  used,  with  rests 
between.  Above  the  Second  Book  class  I  think  that  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  minutes  is  a  maximum  length  of  lesson.  Of 
course,  there  are  lessons  in  which  two  or  three  subjects  are 
correla:ted  that  may  continue  for  an  hour,  the  different  exer- 
cises alternating  or  succeeding  each  other,  but  these  are,  in 
reality,  separate  lessons  and  to  them  the  same  statement 
applies.  Unfortunately,  we  are  able  to  secure  very  little  defi- 
nite information  regarding  the  results  of  lessons  in  relation  to 
the  length  of  time  spent  upon  them.  Teachers  should  report 
discoveries  along  this  line  to  their  Inspectors  or  to  educational 
publications. 

Much  more  has  been  done  by  way  of  determining  the 
maximum  amount  of  time  that  may  be  devoted  to  each  sub- 
ject daily  with  profit  to  the  pupils.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  the  average  teacher  believe  that  results  in  any  subject 
are  not  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
the  subject,  up  to  any  amount,  as  long  as  the  pupils  can  be 
kept  working  at  it.  Thus  if  a  teacher  is  given  more  arithmetic 
to  do  or  is  asked  to  meet  a  higher  standard  she  will  inc^'ilably 
devote  more  time  to  that  subject.  It  seems  reasonable  that 
ten  per  cent,  more  work  should  be  done  or  a  ten  per  cent, 
higher  standard  should  be  attained  by  ten  per  cent,  more  time 
devoted  to  the  subject.  Statistics  have  been  collected  which 
prove  quite  conclusively,  however,  that,  beyond  a  maximum 
time,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  gained,  rather  perhaps  some- 
thing lost,  by  continuing  the  study  of  that  subject.  Indeed, 
some  results  are  available  which  seem  to  show  that  all  formal 
study  of  spelling  is  almost  entirely  wasted,  because  quite  as 
good  results  in  it  have  been  obtained  by  teaching  all  spelling 
incidentally,  i.e.,  in  connection  with  other  subjects.  If  such 
is  the  case  we  are  in  sight  of  the  solution  of  the  handling  of 
the  overcrowded  curriculum.  If  spelling  can  be  taught  in- 
cidentally, why  not  writing,  reading,  composition  and  much 
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drawing?  Have  we  not  gone  to  the  extreme  in  di\'iding  up 
the  course  of  study  into  distinct  portions  labelled  literature, 
spelling,  reading,  composition?  \\"hy  not  use  the  term  lan- 
guage for  all  these  so-called  subjects? 

E.  L.  Thorndike  in  his  Principles  of  Teaching,  Chapter  XVI, 
gives  the  results  of  an  experiment  in  teaching  spelling  inci- 
dentally, that  is,  only  in  relation  with  other  subjects.  The 
original  investigation  was  made  by  Dr.  O.  P.  Cornman,  whose 
interest  in  the  subject  Avas  aroused  by  observing  that  schools 
devoting  much  time  to  spelling  drill  secured  no  better  results 
than  those  devoting  one-third  of  the  time.  For  example, 
school  A  devoted  fifty  minutes  per  week  to  spelling  and  its 
ability  to  spell  was  67,  while  school  F,  which  devoted  one 
hundred  minutes  per  week  to  spelling  secured  a  standing  of  65 
only.  School  C  devoted  seventy-five  minutes  a  day  and  secured 
a  standing  of  75.5,  while  school  I  devoted  one  hundred  and  fifty 
minutes  to  the  subject  and  could  only  secure  a  standing  of  70.3. 

Dr.  Cornman  decided  to  omit  entirely  specific  drill  in  spell- 
ing from  the  programme  of  two  schools  for  a  period  of  three 
years  and  to  observe  the  results.  Spelling  books  aiid  home 
lessons  were  both  omitted  along  with  the  drill  lessons.  The 
results  given  are: — "The  pupils  improved  steadily.  The  work 
of  the  two  schools  was  nearly  or  quite  as  good  as  in  previous 
years  when  special  drill  in  spelling  had  been  the  rule  for  every 
class.  The  work  of  the  two  schools  in  spelling  was  nearly  or 
quite  as  good  as  that  of  other  schools  in  the  same  city  that  re- 
tained the  spelling  drill."  His  statistics  show  that  these  con- 
clusions are  quite  legitimate. 

He  states  his  conclusions  thus: 

"The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  specific  spelling  drill 
bears  no  discoverable  relation  to  the  result,  the  latter  remain- 
ing practically  constant  after  the  elimination  of  the  spelling 
drill  from  the  school  programme." 

"It  is  therefore,  advisable,  in  view  of  the  economy  of  time, 
to  rely  upon  the  incidental  teaching  of  spelling  to  produce  a 
sufficiently  high  average  result." 

Who  will  be  bold  enough  to  reduce  the  time  for  the  spelling 
lesson  from  thirty  or  forty  minutes  to  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
at  most?  Dr.  Cornman's  investigation  justifies  at  least  this 
much  reduction,  if  not  more. 
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Dr.  C.  W.  Stone  in  his  Study  of  Arithmetical  Abilities  and 
Some  of  the  Factors  Determining  Them  gives  the  following 
table: 


School. 

Score. 

%  of  time 
devoted  to 
Arithmetic. 

School. 

Score. 

%  of  time 
devoted  to 
Arithmetic. 

XXITI 

356 

12 

I 

552 

11 

XXIV 

429 

U 

X 

601 

11 

XVII 

444 

17 

II 

615 

13 

IV 

464 

22 

XXI 

627 

11 

XXV 

464 

8 

XITI 

636 

19 

XXII 

468 

XIV 

661 

18 

XVI 

469 

13 

IX 

691 

17 

XX 

491 

14 

VII 

734 

20 

XVIII 

509 

15 

XII 

736 

14 

XV 

532 

15 

XI 

759 

13 

III 

533 

12 

XXVI 

791 

12 

VIII 

538 

13 

XIX 

848 

14 

VI 

550 

13 

V 

914 

11 

Dr.  Stone  reaches  the  conclusion  that  a  large  amount  of 
time  expended  is  no  guarantee  of  a  high  standard  of  abilities. 
He  says:  "This  is  not  to  say  that  a  certain  amount  of  time  is 
not  essential  to  the  production  of  arithmetical  abilities;  nor 
that,  given  the  same  factors,  operating  equally  well,  the  pro- 
duct will  not  increase  somewhat  with  an  increased  time  ex- 
penditure. What  is  claimed  is  that,  as  present  practice  goes, 
a  large  amount  of  time  spent  on  arithmetic  is  no  guarantee  of  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency.  If  one  were  to  choose  at  random  among 
the  schools  with  more  than  the  medium  time  given  to  arith- 
metic, the  chances  are  about  equal  that  he  would  get  a  school 
with  an  inferior  product;  and  conversely,  if  one  were  to  choose 
among  the  schools  with  less  than  the  medium  time  cost,  the 
chances  are  about  equal  that  he  would  get  a  school  with  a 
superior  product  in  arithmetic." 

The  reader  will,  of  course,  examine  Dr.  Stone's  work  itself 
before  reaching  a  conclusion  for  himself.  The  facts  and  quota- 
tions are  given  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  interest  in  this  most 
important  question.  Dr.  Stone  has  reached  exactly  the  same 
conclusion  as  Dr.  Rice  reached  in  a  study  conducted  by  him 
in  1903-4  and  reported  at  that  time  in  the  Forum.  Dr.  Rice 
examined  six  thousand  children  in  eighteen  different  schools 
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in  seven  different  cities,  so  that  his  results  ought  to  be  of 
scientific  value.  E.  L.  Thorndike  gives  a  summary  of  Dr. 
Rice's  work  in  Educational  Psychology,  Chapter  VII,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred  for  full  particulars. 

The  writer  has  been  convinced  by  the  study  of  the  investi- 
gations referred  to  above,  and  by  the  careful  inspection  of 
results  in  a  city  system  of  schools  in  which  forty  teachers  were 
employed,  that  the  ordinary  course  in  arithmetic  can  be 
satisfactorily  covered  with  a  maximum  of  forty  minutes  a 
day,  preferably  in  two  periods  of  twenty  minutes  each,  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  respectively,  and  that 
spelling  does  not  need  miore  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  a 
day  in  any  class  if  careful  attention  is  paid  to  spelling  in  every 
subject.  Yet  one  can  scarcely  find  a  time-table  in  a  graded 
urban  school  in  Ontario  which  does  not  show  one  hour  a  day  or 
more  devoted  to  arithmetic  and  forty  minutes  a  day  to  spelling 
in  the  higher  classes.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  and  am  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  statement,  that  such  an  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  these  two  subjects  is  wasteful,  unnecessary  and 
unfair  to  the  child,  whatever  his  future  life-work  may  be. 
Not  only  does  the  teacher  who  devotes  so  much  time  to  these 
two  subjects  fail  to  secure  the  best  results,  but  she  robs  the 
child  of  the  advantages  that  he  should  derive  from  devoting 
at  least  one-third  of  this  time  to  the  really  fundamental 
studies,  nature  study,  hygiene,  literature  and  reading  and 
constructive  work. 

The  teacher  who  has  followed  the  topic  to  this  point  will 
ask.  How  is  the  work  to  be  accomplished  in  the  time  specified? 
She  will  say,  "I  have  worked  faithfully  and  conscientiously 
during  the  time  assigned.  I  cannot  work  any  harder  for  a 
shorter  time.    What  am  I  to  do?" 

1.  Make  the  pupils  work  harder.  I  inspected  city  schools 
for  seven  years  and  still  spend  an  hour  a  day  in  a  training 
school  for  teachers-in-training.  The  chief  defect  that  I  see  is 
that  the  teacher  works  too  hard  and  the  pupils  not  half  hard 
enough.  This  is  a  fault  of  both  teachers-in-training  and  teach- 
ers of  experience,  even  of  many  years.  It  is  a  serious  fault  in 
my  own  teaching — too  much  talking,  too  much  energy  ex- 
pended to  no  purpose.  It  is  a  habit,  established  by  many 
years    of    teaching,    performed    under    pressure    of    a    false 
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principle,  i.e.,  that  the  successful  teacher  is  the  one  who  expends 
most  energy.  Now,  when  it  is  too  late,  perhaps,  to  form  the 
better  habit,  I  have  discovered  that  the  really  successful 
teacher  is  the  one  who  makes  his  pupils  work  hard,  not  by 
arousing  them  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement  by  an  excitable 
manner,  but  by  setting  before  them  a  vital  purpose  in  life. 

2.  Make  the  pupils  work  faster.  This  can  be  accomplished 
in  arithmetic  or  in  any  other  subject  by  setting  a  time  limit 
on  each  unit  of  work  placed  before  the  class.  I  have  tried  it 
again  and  again  and  never  saw  it  fail  to  secure  the  desired 
response.  For  example,  if  the  teacher  has  six  problems  to  be 
worked  by  the  class,  limit  the  time  to  three  or  four  minutes 
each,  presenting  one  problem  at  a  time  instead  of,  as  is  too 
common,  writing  all  six  on  the  board  and  letting  the  class 
work  at  them  for  the  time  assigned  to  that  subject.  Try  the 
two  plans  and  compare  results. 

In  geography  aim  to  reduce  the  time  in  map  drawing  to  a 
minimum.  Any  outline  map  can  be  drawn  well  in  three 
minutes  after  a  few  speed  practice  lessons.  Possibly  one  ad- 
vantage of  a  school  with  many  classes  in  it,  as  in  a  rural  school, 
is  that  no  lesson  can  be  more  than  twenty  minutes  long  and 
speed  is  essential. 

3.  Economize  time  by  concise  forms  of  statement  and  solution. 
If  the  problem  in  a  Third  class  is — Find  the  cost  of  9  barrels  of 
sugar  each  containing  280  pounds  at  14  pounds  for  a  dollar, 
the  solution  need  not  be  longer  than  the  following: 

9  barrels  of  sugar,  each  280  lbs.  =9X280  lbs.  =2520  lbs. 

2520  lbs. -^  14  lbs.  =  180. 

Therefore  the  cost  will  be  180  X$l  =$180. 

When  dictating  to  a  class,  train  them  to  take  a  maximum 
number  of  syllables  at  one  reading  and  do  not  repeat.  Binet 
says  that  a  normal  child  of  twelve  years  of  age  can  repeat 
twenty-six  syllables  after  hearing  them  once.  The  average 
teacher-in-training  in  our  Normal  Schools  cannot  repeat  six- 
teen syllables.  They  have  not  been  trained  to  economize  time 
in  this  respect. 

4.  Keep  each  pupil  working  effectively  all  the  time.  Consider 
that  the  time  of  each  of  your  pupils  is  worth  ten  cents  an  hour 
at  least.  If  thirty  out  of  forty  pupils  know  how  to  spell  all 
the  words  in  a  lesson,  it  is  pure  waste  of  time  to  make  them 
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listen  while  the  other  ten  learn  them.  Often  a  whole  class  sits 
for  five  or  ten  minutes,  while  the  teacher  endeavours  to  in- 
struct one  backward  pupil.  How  would  such  management 
work  out  in  a  shop  where  the  product  must  be  made  to  pay 
the  time  of  the  workers  and  leave  something  over  for  legitimate 
profit? 

5.  Use  a  system  of  classification  that  will  let  those  pupils  who 
are  able,  proceed  to  higher  ivork  as  soon  as  they  are  prepared  for 
it.  Most  systems  of  classification  at  present  do  not  allow  each 
pupil  to  do  a  year's  work.  The  average  pupil  does  a  year's 
work;  the  bright  pupil  does  much  less  than  he  is  able  to  do, 
while  the  weaker  pupils  must  be  left  over  for  another  year  to 
repeat  work  which  has  already  become  obnoxious  to  them 
because  of  difficulties  only  partially  solved.  We  have  not 
space  nor  time  at  present  to  outline  such  a  classification. 

6.  Pupils,  weak  in  one  subject,  should  be  grouped  for  that  sub- 
ject and  should  devote  more  time  to  it.  Meantime  the  other 
pupils  should  be  devoting  their  time  to  work  in  M'hich  they 
are  deficient  or  should  be  doing  advanced  work,  which  will 
save  time  in  the  next  grade.  With  the  present  enriched  course 
of  study,  there  need  be  no  lack  of  subject-matter  to  occupy 
the  time  of  every  pupil  all  the  time. 

7.  Try  daily  to  answer  this  question, — What  results  are  of 
vital  interest  to  the  pupils  in  my  classes?  If  the  geography 
lesson  is  on  Egypt  try  to  relate  the  facts  taught,  to  some  real 
experience  of  the  pupils  in  the  class.  Perhaps  the  events  re- 
corded in  the  daily  newspaper  may  serve  to  do  this.  A  local 
paper  of  recent  date  has  on  its  first  two  pages  these  geographical 
names;  Cherbourg,  Toronto,  Guelph,  London,  Montreal, 
Edmonton,  New  Sweden,  Maine,  Mattewan,  N.Y.,  Ottawa, 
Chicago,  Goderich,  Winnipeg,  Budapest,  Hungary,  Liver- 
pool, etc.  The  ordinary  entrance  candidate  will  be  vitally 
interested  in  the  local  newspaper  and  therefore  in  these 
geographical  names. 


"The  imprints  of  these  battles  are  left  on  the  pages  of  time 
and  re-echo  from  century  to  century  in  the  people's  ears." 
— PupiVs  Essay. 


Lower  School  Biology 

G.    K.    MILLS,    B.A. 
Inspector  of  Continuation  Schools,  Ontario 


AVERY  decided  change  has  taken  place  in  the  teaching 
of  Biology  in  the  High  Schools  within  the  past  ten 
years.  The  course  until  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  par- 
ticularly in  Zoology,  reflected  the  course  given  in  the  first  years 
of  the  University,  and  consisted  largely  of  the  morphology  of 
typical  representatives  of  different  families,  or  subdivisions  of 
families,  of  animal  life,  and  the  laboratory  work  consisted  largely 
in  verifying  from  dissections  the  statements  of  the  text-book  in 
use.  The  course  was  thought  of  as  preparatory  to  a  University 
course,  and  was  adapted  to  train  pupils  for  professional  work 
in  Biology  or  some  of  its  applications,  such  as  medicine.  In 
short,  a  College  course  had  been  made  part  of  the  High  School 
curriculum.  This  was  the  case  not  only  in  our  High  Schools 
but  also  in  the  High  Schools  of  England  and  those  of  the 
United  States. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  however,  a  very  rapid  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  course  of  study  and  in  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  subject  is  regarded.  It  may  be  said  that  the  course 
has  changed  from  one  in  comparative  morphology  to  one  in 
natural  history  in  which  the  functional  and  economic  phases 
are  emphasized.  This  change  in  the  course  of  study  has,  of 
course,  necessitated  radical  changes  in  the  method  of  teaching 
the  subject.  But,  as  might  have  been  expected,  some  of  the 
teachers  of  Biology  in  both  High  and  Continuation  Schools 
have  not  yet  adapted  their  work  to  the  new  point  of  view. 
Very  many  of  our  teachers  with  first  class  certificates  received 
their  education  and  training  under  former  conditions  and  as  their 
store  of  information  on  the  subject  is  very  limited  they  are 
proportionately  slow  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  require- 
ments. The  younger  teachers  have  received  their  education 
and  training  during  what  may  be  termed  the  period  of  tran- 
sition.    Some  of  them  missed  the  Lower  School  Biology  as 
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they  were  in  higher  Forms  or  came  from  rural  schools  where 
Lower  School  Biology  was  a  mere  name.  These  teachers 
with  increasing  maturity  and  experience  will  obtain  a  broader 
and  more  thorough  grasp  of  the  subject  and  develop  a  better 
judgment  as  to  what  is  worth  while  doing,  as  well  as  simpler 
and  more  direct  means  of  attaining  the  end  in  view.  At 
present,  however,  much  of  the  work  is  haphazard  and  unre- 
lated,— begins  no  place,  leads  in  no  definite  direction,  and  ends 
nowhere. 

There  are  a  few  teachers  also, — but  they  are  almost  a  negli- 
gible quantity, — who  are  at  the  work  because  they  need  the 
money.  They  contract  with  Boards  to  do  work  for  which 
they  are  unprepared  and  they  are  unwilling  to  make  the  effort 
necessary  to  prepare  themselves.  Provided  with  a  meagre 
outline  of  work,  and  uninterested  in  all  life  about  them  except 
the  human  type,  they  retain  their  positions  only  for  a  time. 
In  schools  taught  by  teachers  of  this  class  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  work  in  a  subject  such  as  Biology  should  be  poorly 
done. 

If  these  are  the  general  conditions  that  prevail  at  the  present 
time,  what  are  the  remedies? 

The  chief  defect  at  present  is  lack  of  that  organized  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  which  enables  the  teacher  to  discuss  it 
freely  and  to  direct  the  pupil  to  the  important  things  he  ought 
to  know,  and  in  the  methods  by  which  information  should  be 
acquired.  When  along  with  this  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject we  find  what  appears  like  an  extensive  course  with  a  very 
limited  amount  of  time  that  can  fairly  be  given  to  it,  particu- 
larly in  our  one  and  two  teacher  schools,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  tendency  of  the  teachers  is  to  impart  information  rather 
than  to  develop  an  inquiring  attitude  of  mind  ?  This  information 
has  too  frequently  been  collected  from  books,  in  the  form  of 
notes  which  are  dictated  to  the  pupil,  who  is  expected  to 
memorize  them.  Such  work  is  not  only  useless  but  is  positively 
injurious.  It  destroys  all  individuality  and  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  burdens  the  mind  with  unimportant,  unrelated 
facts  that  are  useless  for  any  purpose,  even  that  of  examina- 
tion, as  the  nature  of  the  papers  set  will  show. 

The  main  object  of  teaching  Biology  is  to  familiarize  the 
pupil  with  the  ideas  or  principles  of  the  science  rather  than 
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with  the  facts;  to  develop  an  attitude  of  mind  toward  things 
rather  than  to  impart  information  about  them.  Facts  they 
must  get  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  and  information 
to  supplement  these  facts,  unobtainable  by  them  because  of 
local  conditions  or  limited  time,  may  be  imparted  by  the 
teacher  or  obtained  from  books  of  reference;  but  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  is  to  group  these  facts  and  this  information  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  lead  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  the 
principle  or  generalization  involved.  Too  often  the  tendency 
of  the  teacher  is  to  dwell  on  the  facts  and  to  enter  into  minute 
and  burdensome  details  collected  in  a  haphazard  way,  that 
only  befog  the  mind  of  the  pupil  and  can  result  in  nothing  of 
permanent  value  to  him.  Instead  of  dwelling  upon  facts  and 
details  he  should  rather  make  a  conscious  efifort  to  group  the 
important  facts  so  as  to  lead  the  pupil  to  recognize  some  re- 
lation to  other  forms  of  life,  some  function,  some  adaptation 
to  environment,  or  some  economic  use. 

The  oral  questioning  by  the  teacher,  and  the  questions 
given  for  seat  work,  home  work,  or  examinations,  should  bear 
upon  those  phases  of  the  subject  that  will  call  forth  the  best 
thought  of  the  pupil  in  associating  the  observations  made  and 
the  information  obtained  with  general  principles,  and  thus 
tend  to  produce  organized  and  systematic  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  The  Board  of  Examiners  can  also  do  much  towards 
directing  the  right  kind  of  teaching  by  the  care  they  exercise 
in  formulating  the  questions  set  for  the  Departmental  exami- 
nations, so  that  mere  memorization  of  facts  and  notes  will  be 
of  little  service  unless  the  candidate  has  been  accustomed  to 
note  the  relation  existing  between  the  observed  fact  and  its 
meaning. 

It  may  be  thought  that  teachers  of  biology  are  slow  or  in- 
different about  trying  to  obtain  that  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  good  work;  but  when  all 
the  circumstances  are  considered,  the  worst  charge  that  can 
be  sustained  against  them  is  that  many  of  them  show  a  lack 
of  initiative  and  enterprise  very  common  among  young  people 
for  whom  everything  has  so  far  been  done,  or,  at  least,  planned. 
As  long  as  they  remained  at  the  High  School  and  the  Training 
School,  some  one  always  bore  the  responsibility  of  organiza- 
tion and  planning,  always  told  them  exactly  what  to  do  and 
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explained  how  it  should  be  done;  and  when  left  to  a  considerable 
degree  on  their  own  resources,  they  make  the  same  success  as 
may  be  seen  among  any  other  body  of  individuals  in  any  calling 
in  life.  The  ability  and  readiness  to  plan  and  to  do,  success- 
fully, under  adverse  circumstances,  is  the  mark  of  the  special 
individual  who  achieves  distinction  among  his  fellows. 

Some  years  ago  a  course  of  study  in  Biology  was  outlined, 
and  a  Manual  of  Suggestions  for  Teachers  was  prepared  and 
distributed  free  to  the  Secretary  of  every  Board  where  a  Con- 
tinuation School  or  Fifth  Class  was  conducted.  This  Manual 
was  very  carefully  prepared,  and  was  exhaustive  and  thorough 
in  its  treatment  of  the  subject-matter  and  method,  and  it 
contained  the  best  obtainable  information  on  every  matter 
relating  to  the  course.  It  seemed  to  be  just  what  teachers  in 
all  grades  of  schools  needed ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  teachers 
have  been  slow  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  manual  and 
to  understand  its  bearing  upon  the  work. 

Would  better  work  be  done  if  a  text-book  covering  the  course 
prescribed  in  biology  were  pro\ided  ?  It  is  acknowledged  that  a 
definitely  planned  laboratory  course,  supplemented  by  outside 
work,  should  be  the  basis  of  an  elementary  course  in  biology. 
If  we  prepare  a  text-book,  it  becomes  the  basis  of  the  course,  and 
the  laboratory  work  becomes  very  largely  a  verification  of  the 
statements  of  the  text-book,  and  the  outside  work  is  neglected 
even  more  than  at  present.  But  book  work  and  information 
imparted  by  the  teacher  must  be  resorted  to  constantly  to 
supplement,  verify,  and  explain  the  very  limited  information 
the  pupil  gets  from  his  own  observations.  No  one  book 
supplies  this  for  the  course  and  it  becomes  necessary  for 
teachers  to  have  provided  in  the  library  several  books  which 
bear  upon  the  prescribed  course.  (The  best  of  such  books  are 
noted  in  the  Manual  of  Suggestions  to  Teachers.)  The  teacher 
should  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  these 
so  that  he  may  be  able  to  direct  the  pupils  to  the  selections 
needed.  By  making  a  close  study  of  these  books  he  will 
obtain  the  information  about  the  subject  that  he  requires  for 
successful  work  in  class.  To  prepare  one  book  that  would 
deal  with  the  requirements  of  the  course  would  be  well-nigh 
impossible,  even  if  thought  desirable.  Dependence  upon  a 
text-book  would  destroy  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  and 
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would  almost  certainly  result  in  confining  the  work  to  a  memor- 
ization and  recitation  of  the  contents  of  the  text-book  on  which 
the  teacher  and  pupil  would  rely  for  examination  purposes. 
There  is  a  real  difficulty  here,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  choice  of 
two  evils.  The  course  as  outlined,  and  particularly  as  treated 
in  the  Manual,  seems  to  the  young  and  inexperienced  teacher 
to  have  no  limits  such  as  would  be  set  were  a  text-book  pro- 
vided. There  are  text-books  on  all  other  subjects  except  Art. 
Is  the  lack  of  text-books  defining  and  limiting  the  work  ex- 
pected one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  poor  quality  of  the 
work  in  these  subjects? 

Regarding  the  limits  of  the  course,  I  cannot  improve  on  the 
statements  of  the  Manual  of  Suggestions  for  Teachers  on 
pages  9  and  10,  which  is  here  quoted: 

"The  inexperienced  teacher  will  undoubtedly  meet  with 
difficulties  in  determining  the  degree  of  minuteness  with  which 
he  will  deal  with  the  prescribed  work  in  Botany  and  Zoology. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  work  outlined  for 
the  two  years'  course  is  such  that  a  whole  lifetime  might  be 
spent  upon  it;  and  on  the  other,  there  are  the  necessary  limita- 
tions of  the  time  which  can  be  fairly  allotted  to  it  in  the  school 
time-table.  The  conditions  will  have  to  be  reconciled  by 
compromises.  The  teacher  will  have  accomplished  his  work 
fairly,  not  by  covering  a  complete  course  in  Biology ,^ — there 
never  could  be  a  complete  course  in  biology  for  any  person, — 
but  by  giving  his  pupils  (1)  a  broad  view  of  the  plant  and 
animal  world  at  large,  (2)  a  habit  of  looking  at  and  thinking 
about  common  plants  and  animals,  and  (3)  an  appetite  for 
further  inquiry  by  observation  and  reading.  The  work  is  not 
to  be  undertaken  as  a  foundation  for  advanced  work  in  higher 
classes  or  in  college.  It  is  complete  in  itself.  Only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  pupils  taking  it  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  studying  it  further  in  school.  It  may  be  hoped,  however, 
that  many  will  have  an  abiding  interest  in  it  through  life." 

The  minuteness  with  which  any  topic  is  dealt  with  will 
vary  much.  It  will  depend  on  the  interest  the  topic  has  for 
the  teacher  and  the  class;  but  in  general,  details  should  be 
avoided  as  tending  to  emphasize  what  is  unimportant  in  an 
elementary  course.  Since  pupils  of  the  age  of  those  in  our 
Lower  School  usually  accept  everything  dealt  with  as  of  equal 
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importance,  because  they  have  not  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience necessary  to  discriminate,  the  selection  of  the  im- 
portant facts  for  presentation  and  consideration  becomes  very 
essential,  if  profitable  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  limited  time 
allotted  for  this  subject.  As  a  general  guide  to  the  teacher, 
the  number  of  lessons  necessary  to  deal  fairly  with  each  topic 
is  indicated  in  the  Manual  of  Suggestions. 

In  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  time,  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  begin  the  outside  work  at  the  opening  of  school  on 
September  1st.  A  talk  should  be  given  to  the  pupils  on  the 
nature  of  the  work  of  the  course.  Their  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  injurious  insects  and  noxious  weeds  of  the 
garden,  orchard,  and  field.  They  must  collect  a  number  of 
common  larvae  and  set  them  away  in  small  boxes  so  that  the 
metamorphosis  may  be  observed.  Specimens  for  laboratory 
work,  and  a  number  of  insects  intended  to  represent  the 
different  orders,  must  be  collected  and  some  observations  on 
the  plant  and  animal  life  of  the  locality  must  be  made  before 
the  end  of  October.  When  we  remember  that  the  weather 
of  October  is  frequently  very  unfavourable  for  doing  this  out- 
side work,  it  will  be  seen  how  necessary  it  is  that  it  should 
begin  with  the  opening  of  school  and  be  continued  along  with 
the  laboratory  work  throughout  the  two  months.  This  out- 
side work  must  be  carefully  supervised  by  the  teacher  and 
each  pupil  must  do  his  share. 

The  making  of  large  collections  of  plants,  badly  pressed, 
and  mounted  in  scribbling  books,  is  a  detail  in  the  work  of 
botany  on  which  much  time  is  uselessly  spent.  Some  plants 
should  be  collected,  pressed,  and  mounted,  but  this  should  be. 
done  neatly  and  with  suitable  appliances.  Without  these, 
and  with  no  place  to  store  the  mounted  plants,  it  does  not  seem 
advisable  to  do  more  than  enough  to  give  each  pupil  some 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  collections  and  practice  in  the  method 
of  making  them.  Owing  to  the  limited  time  a  good  practice 
is  to  make  different  members  of  the  class  responsible  for  the 
collection  of  plants  of  different  habitat,  growing  in  gardens, 
roadsides,  swamps,  dry  woods,  marshes,  gravelly  fields,  along 
fences,  in  shallow  water,  etc.  These,  neatly  and  carefully 
mounted  for  examination  and  discussion  by  the  whole  class, 
would   add  much  to  the   information-value   and   interest   of 
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this  class  of  work,  and  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  some 
valuable  observations  regarding  function  and  adaptation  to 
environment. 

The  record  of  laboratory  work  and  notes  made  after  the 
discussion  of  any  topic  in  class  should  be  neatly  and  con- 
cisely written,  and  the  drawing  should  show  accuracy  and  care. 
These  notes  should  not  be  mere  descriptions  of  drawings,  but 
should  be  logical  and  concise  accounts  of  observations,  ex- 
periments and  conclusions,  arranged  in  an  orderly  way.  The 
training  in  logical  reasoning,  in  accuracy  of  language,  and  in 
neatness  of  work,  is  as  valuable  as  the  acquiring  of  the  sub- 
ject. To  secure  good  work,  constant  supervision  of  note-books 
is  necessary,  and  this  is  particularly  true  during  the  first 
month.  During  this  time  the  teacher  must  not  spare  himself 
nor  the  careless  members  of  the  class, — and  at  that  age  this 
includes  most  pupils, — if  the  keeping  of  records  is  to  have  any 
value  as  an  education  or  training.  Simple  outline  drawings 
are  usually  sufficient  and  are  all  that  most  pupils  are  capable 
of.  The  parts  of  all  drawings  should  be  neatly  labelled  and 
little  or  no  accompanying  description  is  necessary.  In  some 
cases,  particularly  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  work,  there 
is  little  valid  objection  to  copying  drawings  from  books,  but 
the  source  of  these  drawings  should  be  indicated,  and,  where 
possible,  they  should  be  accompanied  by  original  drawings 
from  nature  by  the  pupil.  The  teacher  must  impress  the 
necessity  of  honesty  of  work,  and  copied  drawings  should  not 
be  used  too  frequently  and  should  be  discontinued  as  early 
as  possible. 

Under  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  many  Continuation 
Schools,  as  to  accommodation,  equipment,  and  the  limita- 
tions of  the  time-table,  it  must  be  apparent  that  it  is  easier 
to  preach  than  to  practise;  but  the  work  done  in  some  schools 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  With  intelligent  care  and  effort, 
however,  much  progress  can  be  made,  and  no  subject  on  the 
curriculum  can  be  made  more  interesting  or  of  greater  service 
in  every  way. 


Daluan,  the  Shepherd 

NORAH    M.    HOLLAND 

INTRODUCTION    BY   NELLIE   SPENCE,    B.A. 
of  Jameson  Avenue  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto 

IN  these  days  of  the  Celtic  Renaissance,  Gaelic  myths  and 
folk-tales  seem  to  be  taking  the  place  which  William 
Morris  years  ago  won  for  Norse  Sagas,  the  place  so  long 
monopolized  by  Greek  mythology.  And  this  is  very  natural, 
for  in  Ireland  and  the  Scottish  Highlands  modern  science  has 
not  yet  destroyed  mysticism.  Only  a  year  or  two  ago,  there 
was  great  excitement  in  County  Meath  because  of  the  report 
that  the  leprechaun,  a  beloved  Irish  fairy,  was  at  large  in 
Killough  district.  All  the  peasants  were  eager  to  capture  the 
fairy  and  thereby  win  great  wealth;  for  the  little  red-clad 
leprechaun  would  surely  lead  his  captor  to  a  spot  where 
a  pot  of  gold  was  buried.  However,  it  seems  that  no  one 
was  lucky  enough  to  effect  the  capture  and  win  the  pot 
of  gold. 

Daluan,  or  Dalua,  is  one  of  the  old  Celtic  gods,  who  has,  by 
a  curious  process,  become  a  fairy.  Paganism,  as  we  all  know, 
was  not  easily  or  completely  displaced  anywhere  by  Chris- 
tianity— least  so,  perhaps,  in  Ireland.  As  we  learn  from 
Milton,  the  pagan  deities  were  accepted  as  having  a  real 
existence,  not  indeed  as  deities,  but  as  demons  or  fallen  angels. 
If  Milton  had  only  known  Celtic  as  he  knew  Classic  mythology, 
he  might  have  modified  his  account  of  the  great  Civil  War  in 
Heaven,  which  resulted  in  the  fall  of  the  too  ambitious  Lucifer 
and  a  third  part  of  heaven's  hosts.  In  Milton's  Epic  the 
angels  are  divided  into  two  parties  only;  in  Celtic  story  there 
is  a  third  party,  those  who  would  not  take  either  side.  These 
non-combatants  were  punished,  though  not  so  severely  as 
Satan  and  his  followers;  they  were  banished,  not  to  hell,  but 
to  earth;  not  forever,  but  till  the  Judgment  Day.  These 
exiled  deities  became  the  fairies — the  Irish  counterpart  of  the 
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Persian  Peris  (the  Persian  word />an  means  fairy).  One  thinks 
at  once  of  Moore's — 

"One  morn  a  Peri  at  the  gate 

Of  Eden  stood,  disconsolate; 

And  as  she  listened  to  the  Springs 

Of  Life  within,  like  music  flowing. 

And  caught  the  light  upon  her  wings 

Through  the  half-open  portal  glowing, 

She  wept  to  think  her  recreant  race 

Should  e'er  have  lost  that  glorious  place!" 

These  fairies  are  sometimes  beneficent  to  mortals,  but  gener- 
ally freakish;  the  Puka,  or  Puck,  stories  show  this.  To  this 
day  an  Irish  peasant  will  not  pick  a  blackberry  after  the  first 
of  October  (yes,  Canadian  reader,  there  are  blackberries  in 
Ireland  as  late  as  October),  for  the  Puka  has  touched  them 
and  they  would  be  unwholesome  for  mortals. 

So  Daluan,  originally  one  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  Celtic 
Olympus,  has  become  a  fairy.     But  he  is  a  very  special  fairy. 
He  is  commonly  represented  as  a  Shepherd  Piper,  and  is  known 
as  the  Piper  of  the  Souls  of  Men,  because 
"He  pipes  the  souls  of  mortals 
Through  the  dark  gates  of  deatli." 

The  Celtic  Daluan  reminds  one  of  the  Teutonic  Tiu,  the  dark 
God,  "to  meet  whom  was  death";  and  the  resemblance  is 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Irish  language  Monday  is 
named  after  Daluan,  just  as  in  English  Tuesday  is  named 
after  Tiu. 

But  Daluan  does  not  always  bring  death  to  those  who  hear 
him  playing  on  his  pipes.  Sometimes  he  takes  away  the 
memory  only;  the  person  forgets  everything.  Sometimes  he 
takes  the  mind,  leaving  the  body  unharmed;  then  the  person 
becomes  an  "innocent"  (but  not  an  insane  person,  as  we 
generally  understand  the  term). 

Readers  of  "Fiona  Macleod"  will  remember  the  sketch 
"Dalua"  in  that  exquisite  little  book,  "The  Dominion  of 
Dreams."  Here  we  have  the  Highland  conception.  A  shep- 
herd, Dan  Macara,  sees,  one  misty  night,  on  the  hillside  of 
Ben  Breacan,  a  tall  man,  wearing  a  Highland  bonnet,  playing 
pipes  that  are  shadowy  black,  ar.d  driving  before  him  a  great 
fiock  of  sheep.     Dan  has  never  heard  such  wonderful  playing, 
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"like  the  flight  of  pee-wits,  all  this  way  and  that,"  and  hurries 
to  overtake  the  musician.  When  he  gets  near,  he  sees  that  the 
flock  of  sheep  are  only  a  flock  of  shadows.  Just  then  the  piper 
disappears,  and  from  where  the  shadowy  sheep  had  been,  a 
great  flock  of  curlews  rise.  Dan  wanders  about  nearly  all 
night  among  the  hills.  But  the  rest  of  the  story  must  be  told 
in  "Fiona  Macleod's"  ow^n  w^ords: 

"Toward  the  edge  of  dawn  he  lay  down.  Sleep  was  upon 
him,  soft  and  quiet  as  the  breast-feather  of  a  mothering  bird. 
His  head  was  in  a  tuft  of  grass:  above  it  a  star  trailed,  a  white 
flame — a  silent  solitude. 

' '  Dalua  stood  by  him,  brooding  darkly.  He  was  no  shepherd 
now',  but  had  trailing  black  hair  like  the  thin  shadows  of 
branches  at  dusk,  and  wild  eyes,  obscure  as  the  brown-black 
tarns  in  the  heather. 

"He  looked  at  the  star,  smiling  darkly.  Then  it  moved 
against  the  dawn,  and  paled.  It  was  no  more.  The  man  lay 
solitary. 

"It  was  the  gloaming  of  the  dawn.  Many  shadows  stirred. 
Dalua  lifted  one.  It  was  the  shadow  of  a  reed.  He  put  it  to 
his  mouth  and  played  upon  it. 

"Above,  in  the  greying  waste,  a  bird  wheeled  this  way  and 
that.  Then  the  curlew  flew  down,  and  stood  quivering,  with 
eyes  wild  as  Dalua's.  He  looked  at  it,  and  played  it  into  a 
shadow;  and  looked  at  the  sleeping  man,  and  played  that 
shadow  into  his  sleeping  mind. 

"  'There  is  }-our  shadow  for  you, '  he  said,  and  touched  Dan. 

"At  that  touch,  Macara  shivered  all  over.  Then  he  woke 
with  a  laugh.  He  saw  the  dawn  sliding  along  the  tops  of  the 
pines  on  the  east  slope  of  Ben  Breacan. 

"  He  rose.  He  threw  his  cromak  away.  Then  he  gave  three 
wails  of  the  wailing  cry  of  the  curlew,  and  w'andered  idly  back 
by  the  way  he  had  come. 

"It  w^as  years  and  years  after  that  when  I  saw  him. 

"'How  did  his  m.adness  come  upon  him?'  I  asked;  for  I 
recalled  him  strong  and  proud. 

"  'The  Dark  Fool,  the  Amadan-Dhu,  touched  him.  No  one 
knows  any  more  than  that.    But  that  is  a  true  thing. ' 

"He  hated  or  feared  nothing.,  save  only  shadows.  These 
disquieted  him,  by  the  hearthside  or  upon  the  great  lonely 
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moors.  He  was  quiet,  and  loved  running  water  and  the  hill- 
wind.  But,  at  times,  the  wailing  of  curlews  threw  him  into  a 
frenzy. 

"I  asked  him  once  why  he  was  so  sad.  *I  have  heard,'  he 
said  .  .  .  and  then  stared  idly  at  me;  adding  suddenly,  as 
though  remembering  words  spoken  by  another :  '  I  have  heard 
the  three  lamentable  elder  voices  of  the  world :  the  cry  of  the 
curlew  on  the  hill,  the  wail  of  wind,  and  the  sighing  of  the  wave.' 

"He  was  ever  witless,  and  loved  wandering  among  the  hills. 
No  child  feared  him.  He  had  a  lost  love  in  his  face.  At  night, 
under  the  stars,  his  eyes  showed  stars  as  in  a  pool,  but  with  a 
light  more  tender." 

Daluan,  the  Shepherd. 

Daluan,  the  Shepherd, 
When  winter  winds  blow  chill, 

Goes  piping  o'er  the  upland. 
Goes  piping  by  the  rill ; 

And  whoso  hears  his  music 
Must  follow  where  he  will. 

Daluan,  the  Shepherd, — 

(So  the  old  story  saith,) 
He  pipes  the  tunes  of  laughter, 

The  songs  of  sighing  breath. 
He  pipes  the  souls  of  mortals 

Through  the  dark  gates  of  death. 

Daluan,  the  Shepherd, — 

Who  listens  to  his  strain, 
Shall  look  no  more  on  laughter, 

Shall  taste  no  more  of  pain. 
Shall  know  no  more  the  longing 

That  rends  the  heart  in  twain. 

Daluan,  the  Shepherd, — 

Beside  the  sobbing  rill. 
And  through  the  dripping  woodlands, 

And  up  the  gusty  hill, 
I  hear  the  pipes  of  Daluan, 

Crying  and  calling  still. 


County  Geography  in  Public  Schools 


FRED    E.    COOMBS,    M.A. 


DURING  the  past  twenty-five  years  great  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  pubhc  school  course  of  study,  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  content  but  more  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  method  of  presentation.  Of  these 
changes  none  has  been  greater — or  more  necessary — than  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  teaching  of  geography. 
With  what  rapidity  we  were  wont  to  rhyme  off  the  boundaries, 
or  mountains,  or  gulfs  and  bays,  or  towns  and  cities — ^with  their 
evidently  never-changing  populations — of  the  province  or 
country  that  chance  had  for  the  time  being  allotted  to  us. 
Reciting  those  lessons  once  more — but  in  the  perspective  which 
the  intervening  years  have  lent — it  seems  as  though  the  only 
standard  of  valuation  which  the  teacher  then  possessed  was 
that  of  "comparative  size".  Even  to-day  I  can  as  readily 
and  regularly  repeat  those  abstract  and  isolated  statistics 
which  we  learned  about  Africa  as  I  can  those  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  How  impatiently  we  met  our  lesson!  How  irk- 
some the  task  seemed!  And  after  testing  it  in  the  school  of 
practical  affairs  for  a  number  of  years  we  are  forced  to  exclaim 
how  unprofitable  a  great  portion  of  it  was! 

But  old  standards  have  fallen  from  us  and  new  standards 
of  valuation  have  arisen.  Geography  is  now  conceived  to  be 
the  study  of  that  same  great  body  of  human  experience  which 
the  other  branches  of  study  seek  to  elucidate  and  illuminate, 
but  of  course  from  its  own  particular  and  peculiar  point  of 
attack.  That  is,  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  human  life  enters  into 
the  very  warp  and  woof  of  these  facts  that  they  are  really 
geographical  facts  at  all:  the  moment  you  take  the  human 
associations  out  of  these  facts  they  lose  their  significance  and 
importance. 

The  source  of  these  new  standards  of  valuation  is  not  of 
great  moment  here.     It  suffices  that  we  are  within  their  grip. 
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However,  a  glance  at  present  conditions  would  seem  to  con- 
firm the  opinion  of  ex-President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  who  claims 
that  all  the  valuable  insights  and  advancements  that  have  been 
made  in  methodology  have  originated  in  the  universities  and 
have  percolated  through  the  successive  educational  strata  until 
the  elementary  grades  are  reached.  If,  for  example,  we  enquire 
into  the  present  teaching  of  county  geography  in  the  Senior  H 
or  Junior  HI  classes  of  our  public  schools  we  shall  find  that 
the  teacher  is  either  purposely  omitting  the  topic  or  teaching 
it  in  a  manner  that  is  not  far  removed  from  the  methods  of 
twenty  years  ago.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out 
as  briefly  as  possible  that  in  omitting  this  topic  the  teacher 
has  omitted  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  topics 
in  the  whole  field  of  geographical  study,  and  to  further  show 
that  this  topic  is  capable  of  even  more  vital  and  interesting 
treatment  than  many  of  the  topics  of  the  higher  grades. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  reference  to  the  County  of  Simcoe, 
limiting  myself  to  but  one  of  the  many  features  which  might 
be  taken,  viz.,  the  historical  associations  which  cast  their  halo 
of  weirdness  and  witchery  and  interest  around  many  of  the 
geographical  facts  of  that  councy.  Naturally  in  the  narrating 
of  these  historical  associations  I  can  give  you  only  the  kernel  of 
the  story;  you  must  furnish  the  embellishment  for  yourself. 
Let  me  cite  first,  therefore,  the  origin  and  significance  of  many 
of  the  geographical  names  of  that  county. 

Simcoe  County  (1798). 

"I  see  the  sunlit  waters 
Of  fair  Simcoe's  silver  tide. 
Fair  as  some  lovely  daughter 
Some  new-made,  happy  bride." 

Simcoe. — Simcoe  County  was  named  after  the  Hon.  John 
Graves  Simcoe,  the  first  Lieut. -Governor  of  Upper  Canada. 
He  held  office  from  1791-96.  In  1792  he  divided  Upper 
Canada  into  19  counties  and  honoured  this  one  with  his  own 
name.  The  lake  which  lies  to  the  east  of  it  he  named  after 
his  father.  Captain  Simcoe,  who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Quebec,  1759. 

West  Gwillimbury. — Named  after  Miss  Gwillim,  the  wife 
of  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Simcoe. 
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Tecumseth. — It  is  generally  supposed  to  take  its  name 
from  Tecumseth,  the  great  Indian  chief  who  played  such  an 
important  part  in  the  War  of  1812-14.  He  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Moraviantown,  1814.  Tecumseth  when  translated 
into  English  means  "crouching  for  its  prey". 

Adjala. — Some  say  the  wife,  others  the  daughter  of  Tecum- 
seth. 

TossoRONTio. — A  Huron  word  meaning  "beautiful  moun- 
tain"— a  very  apt  name  as  Tossorontio  is  quite  hilly.  You  will 
recall  the  nickname  that  the  Indians  gave  Frontenac — 
"Ononteo" — meaning  "big  mountain". 

Innisfil. — Takes  its  name  from  Innisfail,  the  poetical  name 
for  Ireland.    Innisfil  was  originally  settled  by  the  Irish. 

NoTTAWASAGA. — An  Indian  word  meaning  "outlet  of  river". 
This  is  the  river  that  figured  so  prominently  in  the  Iroquois 
invasions  of  the  Huron  territory. 

Vespra. — The  "land  of  the  sunset".  It  lies  at  che  western 
extremity  of  Kempenfeldt  Bay. 

Oro. — Oro  is  the  Spanish  word  for  gold.  It  was  first  applied 
to  Rio  del  Oro,  a  settlement  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa 
celebrated  for  its  trade  in  gold  and  slaves.  As  it  was  at  first 
intended  to  set  apart  this  township  as  a  place  for  liberated 
slaves  the  African  narhe  of  Oro  was  selected. 

Orillia. — Spanish  word  meaning  "shore  of  sea".  Notice 
again  the  appropriateness. 

Medonte. — An  Indian  word  meaning  "  I  carry  on  my  back". 
In  all  likelihood  it  was  connected  with  a  portage  that  had  to  be 
made  in  that  region  when  the  Indians  were  on  the  trail  from 
Orillia  to  Coldwater. 

Matchedash. — An  Indian  word  meaning  "marshy  land". 
Again  the  word  is  very  appropriate. 

Tiny,  Tay,  Flos. — Named  after  Lady  Maitland's  three  pet 
dogs. 

Among  the  many  other  words  Avhich  might  be  given  we 
select : 

Lake  Couchiching. — Meaning  the  "lake  of  the  change- 
able winds".    A  name  that  is  very,  very  apt  indeed. 

Barrje. — Named  after  Commodore  Barrie  who  also  served 
in  the  War  of  1812. 
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Bond  Head. — Named  after  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  who 
was  Governor  of  Upper  Canada  during  the  RebeUion  of  1837. 

Then  again,  we  might  turn  to  that  even  more  romantic  and 
interesting  phase  of  historical  association,  viz.,  those  associa- 
tions which  are  connected  so  closely  with  the  early  inhabi- 
tants and  early  settlements.  A  study  of  the  geography  of 
Simcoe  would  not  be  complete  without  a  full  and  detailed 
treatment  of  these.  I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  Simcoe 
County  is  surpassingly  rich  in  these  associations,  but  no 
county  is  entirely  lacking.  Volumes  have  been  written  upon 
these,  hence  it  would  be  wholly  impracticable  to  more  than  enu  - 
merate  the  different  associations  that  should  be  fully  treated. 

One  might  start  with  the  fact  that  in  1615  Samuel  De 
Champlain  brought  out  from  France  four  priests.  One  of 
these,  Joseph  Le  Caron,  with  twelve  Frenchmen  started  im- 
mediately for  the  Huron  country.  Then  followed  one  of  those 
memorable  voyages,  into  an  unknown  country,  on  which 
romance  and  awe  were  called  upon  to  divide  honours  with 
fortitude  and  danger.  Their  voyage  up  the  Ottawa  River, 
through  Lake  Nipissing,  down  the  French  River  to  the 
Georgian  Bay,  along  the  shores  of  the  Georgian  Bay  until 
Prince  William  Henry  Island  is  reached,  and  finally  across  into 
Simcoe  County  somewhere  in  the  tow^nship  of  Tiny,  should 
be  told  as  vividly  and  realistically  as  possible.  Champlain 
follows  two  months  later.  The  incidents  of  this  voyage  should 
also  be  related.  Then  might  follow  a  description  of  their  visit 
and  journeys  through  Simcoe  County.  (See  History  of  Simcoe 
County — Hunter.)  Then  might  follow  the  story  of  the  missions 
among  the  Hurons.  "Intrepid  missionaries  of  every  creed, 
many  of  them  working  without  colleagues  or  helpers  of  any 
kind,  have  ranged  far  and  near  among  the  habitations  of  all 
kinds  of  aboriginal  peoples.  Yet  the  labours  of  none  surpass 
in  zeal  or  in  strength  of  organization  those  of  Brebeuf  and  his 
band  of  associates  during  their  years  of  toil  between  Georgian 
Bay  and  Lake  Simcoe."  Of  course,  this  is  a  heritage  that  be- 
longs to  the  whole  of  Canada,  yet  the  teacher  of  the  County 
of  Simcoe,  and  especially  of  the  townships  of  Tiny,  Tay  and 
Medonte,  who  does  not  get  the  added  value  of  local  colouring 
has  lost  a  great  heritage  indeed.  Almost  every  foot  of  these 
three   townships  is  sacred   with  the   blood  of  these  martyr 
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missionaries.  Why  not  make  the  geography  of  the  locality  throb 
with  the  memories  of  these  human  associations?  After  the 
destruction  of  the  Huron  missions  little  is  known  of  the  County 
of  Simcoe  for  more  than  a  century.  During  this  time  one  fact 
is  worthy  of  note.  In  1680  La  Salle  passed  that  way.  Padd- 
ling up  the  Humber  River,  he  portaged  over  into  the  Holland 
River,  then  to  Lake  Simcoe,  Kempenfeldt  Bay,  over  the  nine- 
mile  portage  Into  Willow  Creek,  up  the  Nottawasaga  River  to 
Georgian  Bay,  and  then  away  for  the  Mississippi. 

Or  we  might  turn  again  to  the  early  settlements.  This,  of 
course,  will  have  little  more  than  local  interest  in  most  locali- 
ties. However,  let  me  illustrate  by  m.eans  of  S.  S.  No.  3,  W.  Gy. 
This  is  commonly  known  as  the  'Scotch  Line  School'  and  Is 
situated  In  the  heart  of  the  Scotch  Settlement.  The  Scotch 
Settlement  was  settled  originally  by  a  band  of  Selkirk  fugitives, 
and  easily  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  S.  S.  No.  3  can  claim 
relationship  to  these  original  settlers.  I  learned  the  history 
of  this  settlement  from  one  George  McKay,  who  was  a  son  of 
one  of  the  band.  He  evidently  in  his  early  days  had  heard  the 
story  recounted  many,  many  times.  It  is  useless  to  repeat  the 
story  here.  It  would  take  too  much  time  and  space  and  would 
have  little  value  as  the  teacher  in  S.  S.  No.  3  to-day  is  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Selkirkers,  and  hence  will  be  able  to  get  the 
story  from  his  own  ancestors.  This  much  Is  of  importance 
though,  that  some  of  the  most  Interesting  geography  lessons  I 
ever  conducted  In  that  school  were  those  that  dealt  with  the 
Scotch  Settlement  and  more  particularly  with  how  it  came  to 
be  chosen  as  the  '  home '  of  their  ancestors. 

I  think  I  have  discussed  the  subject  at  sufBcient  length  to 
satisfy  my  original  purpose,  viz.,  to  show  that  county  geo- 
graphy is  far  from  lacking  in  interesting  material  and  that  it  is 
only  In  so  far  as  we  bring  to  life  the  human  associations  that 
connect  themselves  with  these  geographical  facts  that  geo- 
graphy becomes  a  vital,  interesting  subject. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  once  more  that  I  am  aware  that 
I  have  treated  but  one  of  the  many  features  that  might  have 
been  selected.  But  this  proves  all  the  more  conclusively  that 
the  work  of  the  elementary  grades  is  just  as  capable  of  being 
vitalized  by  the  same  high  aims  and  Ideals  as  have  taken 
possession  of  the  higher  grades  of  learning. 
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Supplementary  Reading 

O.  J.  STEVENSON,  M.A,,  D.PAED. 

THE  treatment  of  the  subject  of  Supplementary  Reading 
requires  much  more  space  than  can  be  devoted  to  it 
in  a  single  issue;  and  during  the  course  of  the  year 
a  series  of  articles  will  appear  which  will  treat  of  the  subject, 
both  as  to  choice  of  material  and  method  of  teaching  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  number  appears  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  merely  to  give  a  list  of  books  in  the 
way  of  suggestions  to  High  School  teachers,  and  to  reserve 
the  consideration  of  methods  of  teaching  for  a  future  article. 
The  following  list,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  merely  sug- 
gestive. What  books  shall  be  chosen  depends  to  a  large  ex- 
tent upon  the  class,  and  upon  the  teacher's  method  of  dealing 
with  it.  A  list  of  books  for  use  in  the  elementary  school  will  be 
given  in  one  of  the  succeeding  numbers  of  The  School.  In  the 
meantime  we  shall  be  grateful  for  suggestions  from  our  readers  as 
to  what  books  are  suitable  to  the  various  public  school  grades. 

BOOKS  SUITABLE   FOR   CLASS   READING. 

Form  I. 
Scott  Lady  of  the  Lake 

Shakespeare  Merchant  of  Venice. 

High  School  Poetry  Book — Part  I.     (Macmillan.) 
High  School  Prose  Book — Part  I.     (Macmillan.) 
Lamb  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

Hawthorne  A  Wonder  Book. 

Eliot  Silas  Marner 

English  Narrative  Poems — Macmillan's  Pocket  Classics. 

Form  IL 
Shakespeare  Julius  Caesar 

Longfellow  Evangeline. 

Scott  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

High  School  Prose  Book — Part  II.     (Morang.) 
Blackmore  Lorna  Doone. 

Narrative  and  Lyric  Poems  (The  Copp,  Clark  Co.) 
Wetherell  Poems  of  the  Love  of  Country. 
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Tennyson 

Shakespeare 

Scott 

Thoreau 

Macaulay 

Addison 

Southey 


Eliot 
Milton 
Shakespeare 
Stevenson 

Ruskin 


Form  III. 

(Middle  School.) 

Idylls  of  the  King. 

Tempest. 

Rob  Roy 

Walden 

Warren  Hastings 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 

Life  of  Nelson. 

Form  IV. 

(Upper  School.) 

Middlemarch. 
Paradise  Lost.     I.  and  II. 
Hamlet. 

Travels  with  a  Donkey.     (Pocket  Clas- 
sics.) 
Crown  of  Wild  Olive. 


BOOKS   RECOMMENDED   FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY 

READING. 


Form  I. 


Alcott 


Little  Men. 
Jo's  Boys. 
Canadian  Heroes  Series — Tecumseh,  Brock. 


Church 

Story  of  the  Iliad. 

Story  of  the  Odyssey. 

Cody 

World's  Greatest  Short  Stories. 

Cooper 

Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

The  Pathfinder. 

Defoe 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Dickens 

Nicholas  Nickleby. 

Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

Eliot 

Silas  Marner. 

Gardiner 

Friends  of  the  Olden  Time. 

Hawthorne 

Twice  Told  Tales. 

Irving 

Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Kipling 

The  Jungle  Books. 

Laut 

Pathfinders  of  the  West. 

Longfellow 

Miles  Standish. 

Long 

Wilderness  Ways. 

Ways  of  Wood  Folk, 

Mabie 

Stories  Every  Child  Should  Know 

Peeps  at  Many  Lands  Series. 

Scott  Guy  Mannering. 

Ivanhoe. 

The  Talisman. 
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Shakespeare  Comedy  of  Errors. 

Richard  III. 
Swift  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Thomson-Seton  Wild  Animals  I  have  Known. 

Told  Through  the  Ages  Series. 
Whittier  Snow  Bound. 


Blackmore 

Bunyan 

Burroughs 

Chronicles  of  C 

Coleridge 

Dickens 

Franklin 

Goldsmith 

Homer 

Irving 

Kingsley 

Old  Testament 

Lytton 

Longfellow 

Peabody 

Prescott 

Reade 

Roberts 

Scott 


Shakespeare 

Stevenson 

Tennyson 


Austen 
Addison 
Bronte 
Goldsmith 

Lytton 


Form  II. 

Lorna  Doone. 
Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Birds  and  Bees,  Sharp  Eyes, 
anada  Series — Wolfe,  Montcalm,  Brock. 
Ancient  Mariner. 
David  Copperfield. 
Barnaby  Rudge. 
Autobiography. 
Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Tales  of  a  Traveler. 
Westward  Ho! 
Greek  Heroes. 
Old  Testament  Stories.     (Silver,  Burdett 

«&Co.) 
The  Caxtons. 
Kenelm  Chillingly. 
Evangeline. 

Old  Greek  Stories  Told  Anew. 
Conquest  of  Peru. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Watchers  of  the  Trails. 
The  Kindred  of  the  Wild. 
Old  Mortality. 
Quentin  Durward. 
Kenilworth. 
Marmion. 
As  You  Like  It. 
Henry  V. 

An  Amateur  Emigrant 
Across  the  Plains. 
Enoch  Arden. 

Form  III. 

Pride  and  Prejudice. 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 
Jane  Eyre. 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 
The  Good-Natured  Man 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii, 
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Macaulay 

Parkman 

Pope 

Scott 

Shakespeare 

Stevenson 

Thackeray 
Walpole 

Allen 

Carlyle 

Chaucer 

Curtis 

De  Quincey 

Dickens 

Eliot 

Gibbon 
Hawthorne 
Holmes 
Hugo 

Irving 

McCarthy 

Stevenson 


Thackeray 
Trollope 


Lord  Clive. 

Lives  of  Johnson  and  Goldsmith.  (River- 
side edition.) 
La  Salle. 

Rape  of  the  Lock. 
Redgauntlet. 
Waverley. 
Henry  IV.     Part  I. 
Twelfth  Night. 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde. 
Will  o'  the  Mill. 
Henry  Esmond. 
Castle  of  Otranto. 

Form     IV. 
A  Kentucky  Cardinal. 
Essay  on  Burns. 
Canterbury  Tales.     (Prologue.) 
Prue  and  I. 

Revolt  of  a  Tartar  Tribe. 
Bleak  House. 
Tale  of  Two  Cities. 
Daniel  Deronda. 
Middlemarch. 

Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
House  of  Seven  Gables. 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 
Les  Miserables. 
Life  of  Goldsmith. 
History  of  Our  Own  Times. 
Virginibus  Puerisque. 
The  Merry  Men. 

Selections  (Canby  and  Pierce:  Scribner's) 
Vanity  Fair. 
Roundabout  Papers. 
The  Warden. 
Barchester  Towers. 


STANDARD   SCHOOL   TEXTS  IN  SUPPLEMENTARY 

READING. 

Lake  Eng.  Classics     Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Riverside  Series  The  Copp,  Clark  Co. 

Select  Eng.  Classics  Clarendon  Press. 

Eclectic  Series  American  Book  Co.  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 

Pocket  Classics  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Macmillan's  Literature  Series. 

The  Scribner  Eng.    Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

Classics. 
World  Classics  The  Oxford  Press. 
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National  Library  Cassell  &  Co. 
People's  Library  Cassell  &  Co. 
Classic  Library  McClelland  &  Goodchild. 

Little  Classic  Series  McClelland  &  Goodchild. 
Blackie's  Eng.  Texts  The  Copp,  Clark  Co. 
Nelson's  Classics        The  Copp,  Clark  Co. 

SOME   FICTION  SUITABLE  FOR   FORM    I. 


Besant 

The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then, 

Bacheller 

Eben  Holden. 

Darrel  of  the  Blessed  Isles. 

Black 

A  Daughter  of  Heth. 

Bullen 

Cruise  of  the  Cachelot. 

Churchill 

Richard  Carval. 

Craik 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman. 

Dickens 

Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

Oliver  Twist. 

Great  Expectations. 

Doyle 

The  White  Company. 

Micah  Clarke. 

Duncan 

Adventures  of  Billy  Topsail. 

Other  Adventures  of  Billy  Topsail 

Eliot 

Mill  on  the  Floss. 

Garland 

The  Long  Trail. 

Hughes 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days. 

Kingsley 

Hereward. 

Lyall 

In  the  Golden  Days. 

Lever 

Charles  O'Malley. 

Kirby 

The  Golden  Dog. 

OUivant 

Bob,  Son  of  Battle. 

Ouida 

Dog  of  Flanders. 

Parker 

March  of  the  White  Guard. 

Seats  of  the  Mighty. 

Reade 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

Stevenson 

Kidnapped,  and  David  Balfour. 

Wallace 

Ben  Hur. 

Little  Johnny — Dad,  there's  a  girl  at  our  school  we  call 
Postscript". 

Dad — Postscript!    Why  do  you  call  her  "Postscript"? 

Little  Johnny — 'Cause  her  name  is  Adeline  Moore. — Tit-Bits. 


History  and  Current  Events 

W.  E.  MACPHERSON,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

THESE  articles  are  not  intended  for  the  specialist  in 
history,  but  rather  for  the  busy  teacher  who  has 
little  time  and  sometimes  little  opportunity  to  keep 
informed  with  regard  to  current  events.  The  older  boys  of 
the  history  classes,  even  in  the  Public  Schools,  read  head- 
lines in  the  newspapers  and  hear  their  fathers  or  elder  brothers 
talking  politics.  Every  teacher  knows  the  lively  interest 
that  is  awakened  in  a  small  boy's  breast  when  a  general  elec- 
tion lines  up  for  a  time  his  friends  and  acquaintances  in  hostile 
array.  This  interest  the  teacher  of  history  should  be  quick 
to  take  advantage  of.  You  have  secured  the  boy's  permanent 
interest  if  you  can  show  him  that  the  events  of  which  he  reads 
in  his  history  once  stirred  the  lives  of  men  as  a  general  elec- 
tion or  the  wreck  of  a  Titanic  does  to-day';  or  if  you  can  make 
him  see  how  true  it  is  that  to-day's  problems  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  looking  to  the  past.  The  articles  will  seek  to 
give  information  and  not  comment ;  perhaps  to  aid  the  teacher 
in  answering  the  questions  his  small  politicians  may  ask. 
The  writer  will  welcome  questions  or  suggestions  as  to  topics. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

The  United  States  is  constructing  at  a  cost  of  over 
$260,000,000  a  canal  through  Central  America  which  will 
shorten  by  thousands  of  miles  the  routes  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  or  from  Great  Britain  to  our  own  Pacific  coast. 
The  canal  will  be  open  for  trafhc  early  in  1913,  The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  recently  (August  5th)  passed  an  Act  by 
which  American  ships  are  to  be  allowed  to  use  the  canal  free 
of  the  tolls  charged  to  other  nations. 

Having  paid  for  the  canal,  why  should  the  United  States 
not  show  this  favour  to  her  own  citizens?  For  the  answer 
we  must  go  back  some  eighty  years.  Though  the  question 
of  a  canal  through  Central  America  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans  had  often  been  discussed,  it  did  not  become 
a  question  of  practical  politics  till  about  1847.     The  route 
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then  considered  most  practicable  was  that  of  the  San  Juan 
River  and  Lake  Nicaragua.  At  that  time  Great  Britain 
alone  of  the  European  powers  had  any  political  interests  in 
Central  America.  The  pursuit  of  commerce  had  led  her  to 
make  settlements  there  and  to  acquire  such  influence  over  the 
natives  that  she  was  in  a  fair  way  to  establish  practical  con- 
trol of  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Central  America.  In  1847 
indeed,  the  Governor  of  Nicaragua,  fearing  the  growing  power 
of  Great  Britain,  appealed  to  the  LInited  States  for  assistance, 
and  declared  that  Great  Britain  was  attempting  to  get 
possession  of  the  best  possible  route  for  a  ship  canal  through  the 
Isthmus.  But  at  that  time  the  United  States  was  so  little  inter- 
ested that  not  even  was  an  answer  given  to  this  appeal.  The 
paramount  interest  of  Great  Britain  in  this  region  was  thus 
tacitly  acknowledged.  In  1848,  however,  the  United  States 
obtained  possession  of  California  and  New  Mexico.  The  im- 
portance to  them  of  an  interest  in  any  trans-isthmian  water- 
way was  now  evident.  After  much  discussion  between  the 
governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  an  ar- 
rangement was  finally  made  by  the  Bulwer-Clayton  Treaty, 
1850.  It  was  agreed  that  neither  power  would  ever  obtain  or 
maintain  for  itself  any  exclusive  control  of  such  a  canal,  and 
the  general  principle  of  this  Treaty  was  to  extend  to  any  other 
communication  either  by  canal  or  railway  across  the  Isthmus. 

The  immense  growth  of  the  United  States  commerce  and 
especially  the  increase  of  her  territories  on  the  Pacific  made  the 
project  of  a  canal  a  matter  of  constantly  increasing  importance. 
The  object  lessons  of  the  Spanish-American  War  convinced 
the  United  States  that  the  canal  should  be  constructed  at  once 
and  that  it  should  be  under  their  practical  control.  Great 
Britain,  willing  to  facilitate  the  building  of  the  canal,  agreed 
to  relinquish  some  of  her  claims  under  the  Treaty  of  1850.  By 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  1901,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
United  States  should  have  sole  control  of  the  canal  but  Great 
Britain  was  to  enjoy  equal  commercial  rights  in  its  use. 

The  Act  recently  passed  by  the  Senate  is  now  (August  14) 
being  reconsidered  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Before 
it  becomes  law,  it  must  also  be  approved  by  the  President. 
Great  Britain  has  of  course  entered  a  remonstrance  against 
this  violation  of  her  treaty  rights. 


A  Lesson  in  Literature 

A  Musical  Instrument. 

What  was  he  doing,  the  great  god  Pan, 

Down  in  the  reeds  by  the  river? 
Spreading  ruin  and  scattering  ban, 
Splashing  and  paddling  with  hoofs  of  a  goat, 
And  breaking  the  golden  lilies  afloat 

With  the  dragon-fly  on  the  river. 

He  tore  out  a  reed,  the  great  god  Pan, 
From  the  deep  cool  bed  of  the  river: 

The  limpid  water  turbidly  ran. 

And  the  broken  lilies  a-dying  lay, 

And  the  dragon-fly  had  fled  away. 
Ere  he  brought  it  out  of  the  river. 

High  on  the  shore  sat  the  great  god  Pan, 

While  turbidly  flowed  the  river; 
And  hacked  and  hewed  as  a  great  god  can. 
With  his  hard  bleak  steel  at  the  patient  reed. 
Till  there  was  not  a  sign  of  the  leaf  indeed 

To  prove  it  fresh  from  the  river. 

He  cut  it  short,  did  the  great  god  Pan 

(How  tall  it  stood  in  the  river!) 
Then  drew  the  pith,  like  the  heart  of  a  man, 
Steadily  from  the  outside  ring. 
And  notched  the  poor  dry  em.pty  thing 

In  holes,  as  he  sat  by  the  river. 

"This  is  the  way,"  laughed  the  great  god  Pan, 

Laughed  (while  he  sat  by  the  river), 
"The  only  way,  since  gods  began 
To  make  sweet  music,  they  could  succeed." 
Then,  dropping  his  mouth  to  a  hole  in  the  reed. 
He  blew  in  power  by  the  river. 

[  ••!  ] 
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Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  O  Pan ! 

Piercing  sweet  by  the  river ! 
Blinding  sweet,  O  great  god  Pan ! 
The  sun  on  the  hill  forgot  to  die. 
And  the  lilies  revived,  and  the  dragon-fly 

Came  back  to  dream  on  the  river. 

Yet  half  a  beast  is  the  great  god  Pan, 

To  laugh  as  he  sits  by  the  river, 
Making  a  poet  out  of  a  man: 
The  true  gods  sigh  for  the  cost  and  pain, — - 
For  the  reed  which  grows  nevermore  again 

As  a  reed  with  the  reeds  in  the  river. 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Brownirig. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  essay  entitled  Pan's  Pipes  is  one  of  the  classics 
which  teachers  will  enjoy  reading. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rules  as  to 
the  method  by  which  a  particular  passage  in  literature  may 
be  taught.  Much  depends  upon  the  class;  more  upon  the 
temperament  of  the  teacher.  Different  poems  require  differ- 
ent methods  of  approach;  and  it  is  possible  in  some  cases  for 
two  different  teachers  to  present  the  same  poem  to  a  class  in 
different  ways^  and  yet  both  obtain  excellent  results. 

This,  however,  is  always  true  of  the  teaching  of  literature, 
that  the  aim  of  the  teacher  determines,  in  a  general  way,  the 
method  that  is  followed.  One  teacher  wishes,  let  us  say, 
merely  to  make  an  intellectual  analysis  of  the  poem  to  be 
studied.  Such  a  teacher  will  probably  begin  to  question  with- 
out any  introduction,  or  without  giving  the  class  a  clue  as  to 
the  end  to  be  attained.  Indeed,  a  poor  teacher  of  this  type 
frequently  does  not  even  have  the  class  read  the  poem  over, 
but  simply  begins  with  the  first  stanza  and  questions  as  to 
meanings,  grammatical  relations,  etc.  A  better  type  of  teacher 
has  the  pupils  read  the  poem  as  a  whole,  without  introduction, 
and  questions  the  class  as  to  the  divisions  in  the  thought,  the 
subject  of  each  division,  and  the  meanings  of  words  and 
phrases. 

No  one  will  deny  that  there  is  a  certain  value  in  this  method 
from  the  standpoint  of  language  study,  and  in  the  case  of  some 
poems — a   very   few,  in  which  the  thought  rather  than  the 
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feeling  is  important — it  should  be  followed.  It  is  a  good  thing, 
of  course,  for  the  pupil  to  get  the  meanings  of  words  and 
phrases,  to  analyse  the  thought,  and  to  learn  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  for  himself.  But,  emphatically,  the 
teacher  whose  sole  aim  is  to  make  an  intellectual  analysis  of 
a  poem,  is  not  teaching  literature  and  should  not  labour  under 
the  delusion  that  a  soulless  mechanical  process  of  this  kind 
should  properly  go  by  the  name  of  a  literature  lesson. 

In  1790,  Mary  Somerville,  in  speaking  of  her  eighteenth 
century  school  days,  writes : 

"The  chief  thing  I  had  to  do  was  to  learn  by  heart  a  page  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  not  only  to  spell  the  words  and  give 
their  parts  of  speech  and  meaning,  but,  as  an  exercise  of 
memory,  to  remember  their  order  of  succession." 

How  absurd!  you  say.  Yes,  but  not  much  more  absurd 
than  the  practice  followed  by  the  old-time  teacher  of  literature 
— and  perhaps  by  some  teachers  of  to-day — who  make  use  of 
the  method  mentioned  by  Mary  Somerville,  with  the  substi- 
tution of  a  passage  of  poetry  or  prose  for  Johnson's  Dictionary, 

Literature,  from  its  very  nature,  must  not  be  taught  by  the 
same  method  as  grammar,  arithmetic,  or  geography.  The 
aim  of  the  teacher  in  these  subjects  is  purely  intellectual.  In 
literature,  on  the  other  hand,  his  aim  should  be  to  appeal  to 
the  emotional  and  the  aesthetic.  Poetry  in  its  very  essence 
consists  of  qualities  that  cannot  be  reached  by  intellectual 
analysis.  Poetry  is  thought  touched  with  emotion,  and  to 
leave  out  of  consideration  the  emotional  and  the  spiritual 
element  is  to  neglect  the  very  thing  that  makes  it  worth  teach- 
ing as  poetry.  Otherwise  Johnson's  Dictionary  or  a  passage  of 
uninspired  prose  would  be  a  satisfactory  substitute. 

In  "A  Musical  Instrument"  the  author  tells  how  the  god 
Pan  made  the  flute  and  played  upon  it.  To  make  the  flute  he 
had  to  disturb  the  beauty  of  the  stream  and  change  the  fresh 
green  reed  into  a  "poor,  dry,  empty  thing".  But  when  he 
blew  upon  it,  so  sweet  was  the  strain  that, 

"The  sun  on  the  hill  forgot  to  die, 
And  the  lilies  revived,  and  the  dragon-fly 
Came  back  to  dream  on  the  river." 
The   poet  scarcely  needs  to  tell   us  in   her  conclusion  that 
the    story    has    another    meaning,    and    that    the    "  musical 
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instrument"  is  the  poet,  whose  songs,  like  the  music  of  Pan's 
flute,  are  made  only  with  "cost  and  pain". 

So  much  for  the  poem.    How,  then,  are  we  to  teach  it? 

In  the  first  place,  your  class  must  be  in  a  mood  to  be  taught, 
and  must  be  prepared  to  meet,  half  way,  the  difificulties  which 
the  poem  presents.  The  story  of  Pan  must  be  sympatheti- 
cally told.  You  may  get  your  dry  facts  from  the  encyclopedia, 
but  under  your  handling  the  facts  should  not  remain  dry.  Pan 
should  be  actual  flesh  and  blood — as  real  to  your  class  as  you 
can  make  him.  Pan  is  always  a  favourite  with  children,  per- 
haps on  account  of  his  contradictions,  his  good-hearted  help- 
fulness contrasted  with  his  coarseness  and  rudeness,  and  his 
rude  jests  creating  panic;  and — a  stranger  contradiction  still 
— the  fact  that  with  all  his  coarseness  he  was  a  lover  of  music 
and  was  the  first  to  make,  and  play  upon,  the  flute. 

There  you  have  him  then,  "half  a  beast"  as  he  is,  sitting 
high  upon  the  bank  making  music  that  is  "piercing  sweet", 
and  laughing  coarsely  between  whiles  as  he  thinks  of  all  the 
havoc  he  has  wrought, — the  shepherd  god  made  after  the  very 
image  of  the  shepherd  himself. 

And  now  for  the  making  of  the  flute.  How  do  you  expect 
that  this  half-beast,  half-man  will  go  about  to  make  it,  and 
what  kind  of  music  will  he  make?  Here  you  have  a  reason  for 
reading  the  poem  and  a  point  of  interest  for  your  class  in 
reading  it. 

Should  you  read  the  whole  poem  first?  By  all  means,  in  this 
case.  Should  you  read  it  aloud?  Should  it  be  read  silently 
by  the  class?  Here,  again,  your  aim  will  determine  your 
method.  Yoii  have  a  feeling  of  appreciation  of  the  poem. 
This  is  the  thing  that  you  wish  your  class  to  get.  This  is  the 
essence  of  literature.  You  are  the  only  one  to  impart  it.  In 
this  case,  at  least,  the  teacher  must  read  the  poem,  and  read 
with  appreciation.  Then  the  general  questioning  will  follow 
so  that  you  may  be  sure  that  the  poem  is  understood.  And 
finally,  when  all  is  taught,  the  pupils  should  read  aloud  to  test 
their  appreciation,  for  it  is  chiefly  through  reading  that 
appreciation  may  be  tested. 

But  what  about  the  application,  the  "moral",  in  the  last 
stanza?  Mrs.  Browning  has  set  the  example.  Don't  moralize. 
If  the  pupils  are  old  enough  to  see  the  application,  they  will 
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see  it  without  much  help.  If  they  are  too  young  for  that,  be 
satisfied  for  the  present  with  the  story  of  Pan. 

But,  says  some  objector,  you  have  not  told  your  class  about 
the  poet  and  about  the  times  in  which  she  lived  and  the  kind 
of  poetry  she  wrote !  Yes,  there  are  actually  twentieth  century 
teachers  who  perpetrate  such  pedagogical  iniquities,  and  who 
give  high  and  public  school  classes  learned  disquisitions  on 
poetry  and  poets,  and,  in  so  doing,  dream  that  they  are  teach- 
ing literature! 

"Innumerable  dead  Vocables  they  crammed  into  us  and 
called  it  fostering  the  growth  of  mind.  How  can  inanimate, 
mechanical  gerund-grinders  foster  the  growth  of  anything, 
much  more  of  mind,  which  grows  not  like  a  vegetable  but 
like  a  spirit,  by  mysterious  contact  of  spirit?  Thought  kind- 
ling itself  at  the  living  fire  of  thought?  How  shall  he  give 
kindling,  in  whose  inward  man  there  is  no  live  coal,  but  all 
is  burnt  out  to  a  dead  grammatical  cinder?  Alas!  So  it  is 
everywhere,  so  will  ever  be,  till  the  hodman  is  discharged  or 
reduced  to  hod-bearing,  and  an  Architect  is  hired  and  all 
hands  fitly  encouraged." — Carlyle. 


DISARMAMENT. 

Put  up  the  sword !     The  voice  of  Christ  once  more 
Speaks  in  the  pauses  of  the  cannon's  roar. 
O'er  fields  of  corn  by  fiery  sickles  reaped 
And  left  dry  ashes ;  over  trenches  heaped 
With  nameless  dead ;  o'er  cities  starving  slow 
Under  a  rain  of  fire ;  through  wards  of  woe 
Down  which  a  groaning  diapason  runs 
From  tortured  brothers,  husbands,  lovers,  sons. 
Of  desolate  women  in  their  far-off  homes 
Waiting  to  hear  the  step  that  never  comes! 
O  men  and  brothers!   let  that  voice  be  heard. 
War  fails,  try  peace;  put  up  the  useless  sword! 

— John  G.  Whittier. 


'Along  the  zig-zag  rail  fence." 


Out=of=doors  in  September 


SOMETIMES  on  a  mellow  September  afternoon,  field- 
glasses  and  book  in  hand,  I  like  to  take  a  stroll  across 
the  fields  to  a  certain  woods  in  the  shelter  of  which  I 
know  that  I  am  sure  to  find  a  quiet  retreat.  The  leaves  are 
still  green,  but  from  the  red  oak  on  the  hillside  there  is  a  single 
flaming  branch  where  decay  has  touched  the  giant  prematurely, 
and  in  the  still  air  there  is  a  vague  suggestion  of  the  coming 
change.  No  longer  the  fresh,  wooing  breeze  and  pungent 
earthy  odours  of  early  spring-time — but,  instead,  a  certain 
dreaminess  in  the  air,  as  if  life- were  for  the  moment  at  a  stand- 
still and  waiting  only  for  the  promised  transformation : 

"And  far  in  heaven  the  while. 

The  sun  that  sends  the  gale  to  wander  here, 
Pours  out  on  the  fair  earth  his  quiet  smile. 

The  sweetest  of  the  year." 
[66] 
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The  delicate  flowers  of  early  spring  and  summer  are  gone 
from  the  hillside,  but  here  and  there  I  find  a  primrose  or  a 
gentian  or  a  delicate  Herb-robert,  the  last  of  the  season,  to 
remind  me  of  the  lost  beauty  of  spring.  The  aster  and  the 
golden-rod,  too,  are  found  in  profusion  everywhere,  and  every 
fence  corner  is  adorned  and  arrayed  in  purple  and  gold. 

In  passing  a  clump  of  golden-rod  I  am  tempted  to  stop  to 
examine  the  galls  or  swellings  on  the  stalks — for  they  are  so 
conspicuous  that  they  cannot  escape  attention.  On  cutting 
one  of  them  open  I  find  in  the  very  centre  of  the  pith  a  little 
white  grub  and  in  the  centre  of  another  there  is  a  small  white 
worm  instead.  In  all  of  the  last  season's  stalks  I  find  that  the 
cavity  is  empty  and  a  small  hole  bored  through  to  the  outer 
air  shows  where  the  occupant  has  escaped.  The  explanation 
is  simple  enough,  but  at  the  same  time  illustrative  of  the  way 
things  are  done  in  the  plant  and  insect  world.  The  swelling 
or  gall  is  in  the  first  place  a  diseased  growth  caused  by  the 
larva  of  a  handsome  fly  (Trypeta  Solidaginis)  which  lays  its 
egg  in  the  stalk  of  the  growing  plant.  There  is  a  certain 
parasite  wasp,  however,  who  knows  the  secrets  of  Trypeta 
and  lays  its  egg  in  the  same  cavity.  When  the  eggs  hatch  out 
the  larva  of  the  wasp  eats  up  that  of  Trypeta,  develops  into  a 
fat  white  grub,  and  in  due  time  emerges  as  a  full-grown  wasp. 
If  you  will  collect  a  few  of  the  galls  in  the  fall  and  place  them 
in  a  box  you  may  see  the  transformation  for  yourself  in  the 
following  spring. 

Besides  the  asters  and  golden  rod,  there  are  still  a  number 
of  other  brilliantly  coloured  flowers  that  I  meet  with  in  these 
afternoon  walks  in  early  September.  The  common  milkweed 
has  had  its  day,  and  its  curious  cotton-like  seed  pods  have 
already  begun  to  form;  but  out  in  the  dry  sandy  fields  its 
brilliant  cousin,  the  butterfly  weed,  or  pleurisy  root,  is  still 
in  the  full  glory  of  its  gorgeous  bloom.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
it  attracts  the  butterflies,  for  its  deep  orange-red  flower  clusters 
make  it  the  most  showy  and  attractive  flower  in  the  September 
fields. 

From  the  meadows  and  corners  of  the  roadside  fences  the 
Joe-Pye  weed  lifts  its  tall  stem,  and  its  fine  head  of  purple- 
crimson  flowers  gives  an  added  beauty  to  the  late  midsummer 
fields.    "Joe-Pye  weed  "  is  certainly  an  odd  name  for  a  flower, 
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and  some  people  prefer  to  use  the  newer  name  of  trumpet 
weed,  instead;  but,  as  long  as  the  flower  continues  to  border 
the  country  lanes,  it  is  Hkely,  among  the  country  people  at 
least,  to  bear  the  name  of  Old  Joe  Pye,  the  Indian  doctor  who 
used  to  cure  typhus  fever  by  its  use. 

Another  conspicuous  plant,  too,  that  attracts  my  attention 
along  the  fences,  is  the  poke-weed.  It  was  in  flower  a  couple 
of  months  ago,  but  its  flowers  are  not  nearly  so  striking  in 
appearance  as  its  sprays  of  purple  berries,  of  which  the  birds 
of  early  autumn  are  so  fond ;  and  the  purple  stems  and  large 
smooth  leaves  which  "look  as  though  stained  with  wine"  have 
much  to  do  with  its  attractive  appearance.  "What  a  lusty 
royal  plant  it  is!"  says  John  Burroughs.  "It  never  invades 
cultivated  fields,  but  hovers  about  the  borders  and  looks  over 
the  fences  like  a  painted  Indian  sachem." 

Along  the  fences  also,  and  around  the  stumps  and  fallen 
logs  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  I  find  the  little  purple  flowers  of 
the  deadly  night-shade,  or  bitter-sweet,  which  give  place  to 
pretty  red  berries  later  in  the  fall.  If  we  were  to  taste  the 
twigs  and  roots  of  the  night-shade  we  should  find  them  bitter 
at  first  and  sweet  afterwards;  but,  as  the  name  indicates,  the 
bitter-sweet  is  poisonous,  and  tasting  is  forbidden.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note,  in  passing,  that  the  thorn  apple  and  the 
sweet  potato,  the  former  of  which  is  poisonous  also,  both 
belong  to  the  night-shade  family. 

In  the  woods  itself  I  find  very  much  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  passer-by.  Here  on  the  one  hand  is  a  branch  of  a 
beech  tree  which  appears  snow-white,  and  which  I  find  to  be 
covered  with  myriads  of  curious  feathery-looking  white  in- 
sects called  beech  aphides.  Underneath  the  same  tree,  too, 
I  stop  to  examine  a  sickly-looking  plant  growth  called  beech- 
drop — and  a  little  farther  on  I  am  attracted  by  the  gleaming 
red  fruit  of  the  Jack-in-the-Pulpit,  commonly  known  as  Indian 
turnip.  On  a  little  mossy  hillock  a  little  farther  on  I  find  the 
ground  covered  with  the  dainty  little  partridge  vine,  whose 
gleaming  red  berries  are  a  welcome  treat  for  the  winter  birds ; 
and  here,  where  I  come  to  the  edge  of  the  creek,  there  is  a 
marshy  spot  that  is  filled  with  the  unsavoury  pulp  of  the 
skunk  cabbage  and  the  spindly  flower  of  the  poisonous  wild 
parsnip  beside  it. 
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At  the  edge  of  the  woods  I  take  a  little  rest,  and  stop  to 
listen.  This  same  spot  in  the  early  spring  was  a  paradise  of 
song,  but  now  I  hear  only  the  faint  calls  and  cheepings  of  the 
birds  as  they  gather  in  flocks  ready  for  their  return  to  the 
south.  A  flock  of  marsh  blackbirds  are  skirting  the  edge  of 
the  wood,  the  towhee  is  scratching  in  the  underbrush,  and 
two  or  three  mischievous  blue-jays  are  already  testing  the 
beech-nuts  in  the  tops  of  the  trees  to  see  if  they  are  ripe.  And 
hark!  yes,  it  is  unmistakable.  There  is  the  faint  tee!  tee!  tee! 
of  the  first  flock  of  ruby-crowned  kinglets  who  have  arrived 
from  the  north,  and  across  the  wood  there  is  an  animated, 
twittering  followed  by  a  merry  chickadee-dee-dee.  Yes,  the 
autumn  migrations  are  on  us,  and  a  fortnight  later  the  whole 
highway  of  the  tree-tops  will  be  alive  with  multitudes  of  emi- 
grants passing  on  their  way  to  the  south. 

In  the  meantime  my  attention  has  been  attracted  to  a 
new  and  entertaining  performance  on  a  big  elm  that  stands 
close  to  the  zig-zag  rail  fence.  The  birds,  especially  the  wood- 
peckers, have  a  decided  objection  to  the  red  squirrel,  for  he 
robs  their  nests  and  eats  their  eggs  (in  the  spring),  and  a  red- 
headed wood-pecker  is  just  now  having  his  revenge  in  chasing 
a  red  squirrel  around  and  around  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  I 
imagine,  however,  that  the  red  squirrel  is  enjoying  the  fun  more 
or  less;  for  the  world  is  wide,  and  he  could  soon  get  out  of  the 
way  of  his  clumsy  antagonist  if  he  really  chose. 

The  early  evening  is  the  feeding  time  of  the  squirrel  world. 
Through  the  wood  I  can  hear  the  black  squirrel  crashing  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  in  and  out  among  the  fallen  logs  and  stumps 
on  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  two  striped  chipmunks  are 
playing  tag.  The  poor  chickaree  in  the  elm  tree  seems  to  be 
the  only  one  that  is  having  an  unpleasant  time  of  it. 

In  the  adjoining  clover  field  from  my  place  of  vantage  at 
the  edge  of  the  woods  I  can  just  make  out  the  motionless 
figure  of  a  woodchuck — a  big  ground  squirrel,  nothing  more 
or  less — ^who  has  stopped  for  a  moment  in  the  midst  of  his 
evening  meal.  Now  the  black  spot  disappears  and  the  head 
of  Arctomys  Monax  is  deep  in  the  clover.  A  moment  later  it 
is  up  again  listening  anxiously  once  more.  Jumping  lightly 
over  the  fence  I  cautiously  make  my  way  across  the  field 
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towards  the  spot.  The  dark  figure  remains  perfectly  motion- 
less until  I  am  within  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  of  it,  and  then 
like  a  shot  it  drops  into  one  of  the  doors  of  the  woodchuck 
burrow.  This  is  the  harvest  time  for  the  woodchuck.  Before 
September  is  fairly  over  he  will  be  deep  in  the  bottom  of  his 
den  sleeping  his  long  winter  sleep,  for  which  he  has  already 
prepared  by  weeks  of  feasting  on  the  harvest  of  September 
clover. 

The  walk  home  across  the  fields  is  not  unpleasant  though 
the  air  is  filled  with  gossamers — the  downy  threads  which 
are  spun  by  the  tiny  ballooning  spiders.  Here  again  an  un- 
guarded step  across  a  weedy  ditch  has  covered  m^^  clothes 
with  a  thick  gray  coating  of  beggar's  ticks  which  will  cost  me 
half  an  hour's  vexation  to  clear  away.  But  this  only  sets  me 
thinking  of  Nature's  wise  methods  of  seed-distribution,  and 
by  that  time  the  moon  is  climbing  over  the  eastern  hill,  and 
the  hoarse  voice  of  the  great  horned  owl  is  calling  from  the 
woods. 


The  Creek  in  September." 


Suggestions  for  the  Classroom 

TEACHERS  are  asked  to  contribute  "suggestions"  for 
this  department.  If  you  have  a  plan  or  method  that 
you  have  tried  with  success  in  your  classroom,  or  if 
you  have  discovered  any  mechanical  device  that  you  think 
might  be  helpful  to  other  teachers,  please  give  us  details  re- 
garding it.  We  wish  to  receive  suggestions  from  all  grades  in 
High  and  Public  Schools. 

Commercial  Geography. — One  way  of  making  real  the 
products  and  occupations  of  a  country  to  a  geography  class  is 
to  use  the  "picture"  device.  Procure  large  sheets  of  plain 
cardboard  or  of  stiff  paper.  At  the  top  of  the  sheet  print  in 
large  letters  the  name  of  the  country.  Have  members  of  the 
class  bring  clippings  of  pictures  from  papers  and  magazines 
to  illustrate  the  product  and  manufactures,  and  paste  these 
pictures  on  to  the  cards. 

Illustrations  in  Literature. — A  lesson  in  literature, 
history,  or  geography  should  be  made  as  concrete  as  possible 
in  order  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  class.  Picture  postal 
cards  and  pictures  from  magazines  and  newspapers  should 
be  brought  into  constant  use.  An  illustration  will  make  the 
point  plain.  Westminster  Bridge  is  a  sonnet  of  Wordsworth's 
that  is  very  frequently  made  the  subject  of  a  literature  lesson 
in  classes  in  public  and  high  school  from  the  Junior  Fourth  up. 
The  picture  of  London  asleep  that  Wordsworth  presents,  can 
mean  little  to  the  pupil  unless  he  can  form  a  mental  image  of 
the  great  city  with  its  "towers,  domes,  theatres  and  temples". 
The  teacher  may  procure  a  map  of  London  and  show  by  a 
drawing  what  the  concrete  basis  for  Wordsworth's  picture 
was.  But  this  is  unsatisfactory.  A  glance  at  the  picture  on 
the  following  page,  from  the  magazine  section  of  the  Toronto 
Globe,  will  make  that  part  of  the  poem  clear  without  further 
explanation ;  and  the  teacher  is  left  free  to  make  the  emotional 
and  spiritual  expression  of  the  poet  clear. 

The  Display-Case. — A  very  valuable  addition  to  the  equip- 
ment of  any  classroom  is  a  "display-case"  such  as  is  shown 
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in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  progressive  teacher 
is  constantly  in  need  of  putting  up  postal  cards,  pictures, 
quotations,  samples  of  pupil's  work,  and  unless  it  is  possible 
to  put  this  illustrative  material  where  it  is  safe  from  dust  and 
from  the  pupils'  markings,  it  is  generally  not  posted  up.  The 
display  board  in  the  illustration  costs  about  |8.00  complete, 
if  made  to  order.  It  is  made  of  pine,  fitted  with  a  cork  carpet 
back,  glass  door,  hinges  and  lock.  The  outside  size  is  ap- 
proximately 24"X27"X3i". 


Display  Case. 


PUBLISHERS  OF  PICTURES  FOR  SCHOOL  USE. 

Braun,  Clement  Co.,  Paris.  Agents,  249  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York- 
Carbons,  Colour  Prints,  Lantern  Slides. 

A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.,  Boston — Carbons. 

W.  A.  Mansell  &  Co.,  405  Oxford  St.,  London,  W.— Carbons,  Sepia, 
Platinotypes. 

Art  for  Schools  Association,  Rassmore  Settlement,  Tavistock  Sq., 
London,  W. — An  Association  to  promote  School  Art.  Here  anything  may 
be  secured  that  is  on  the  market  at  reduced  prices.  Colour  illustrations 
good. 

Graves  &  Co.,  Engravers,  Pall  Mall,  London — Steel  Engravings. 
Reduction  of  50%  to  schools. 

Berlin  Photographic  Co.,  133  Bond  St.,  Lond(;n — Photogravures, 
Facsimile-gravure  (colour). 

Perry  Picture  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. — Sepia  Prints. 

Raphael  Tuck,  Art  Publishers,  Moorfield,  London. 

Catalogues  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  these  firms  on  application. 

There  is  no  duty  on  pictures  for  schools  coming  into  Canada  from 
Europe. 
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Neiv   Demands  in   Education,    by    James    Phinncy    Munroe. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York,  1912. 

During  recent  years  numerous  critics  have  attempted  to 
set  forth  the  defects  of  present-day  educational  systems  and 
practices  so  that  the  literature  of  hostile  criticism  and  of 
suggested  reform  in  education  is  now  pretty  extensive.  Much 
of  it  is  marked  by  an  inability  to  understand  the  spirit  and 
the  value  of  the  older  subjects  in  the  school  curriculum  and 
by  a  too  great  readiness  to  condemn  without  adequate  ex- 
amination the  work  which  public  education  is  at  present  doing. 
In  the  United  States  where,  at  the  present  time,  the  spirit  of 
insurgency  seems  to  be  uppermost,  these  tendencies  have  been 
most  marked.  A  recent  contribution  to  the  literature  of  edu- 
cational insurgency  is  a  book  entitled  "New  Demands  in 
Education  ".  The  author  is  James  Phinney  Munroe  of  Boston, 
an  ex-president  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education. 

The  "new  demands"  set  forth  in  the  book  are  eight  in 
number.  First  is  the  demand  for  small  classes,  "so  that  the 
teacher  may  know  each  one  of  her  pupils  and  may  give  him  a 
true  education  suited  to  his  special  needs".  The  gender  of  the 
pronouns  in  the  foregoing  quotation  is  significant.  It  seems 
unfortunate  that  even  the  stress  of  linguistic  convenience 
should  compel  a  writer  to  regard  'teacher'  as  intrinsically  of 
the  feminine  and  'pupil'  as  intrinsically  of  the  masculine 
gender. 

The  second  demand  is  "that  we  shall  take  much  greater 
account  than  we  do  now  of  the  health  of  the  child"  and  that 
we  shall  see  "that  he  has  extensive  playgrounds,  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air  and  plenty  of  the  right  sort  of  games  and  plays". 

Third  on  the  list  is  the  demand  "that  we  shall  provide 
genuine,  educative  exercise  for  the  mind  of  the  child  by  giving 
it  interesting  and  stimulating  work  to  do,  and  that  we  shall 
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not  clog  and  deaden  it  with  unrelated,  uninteresting  and  un- 
important facts." 

The  fourth  demand  is  for  sense-training  as  an  aid  to  in- 
dustrial efficiency;  the  fifth,  for  the  development  of  moral 
character;  the  sixth,  for  a  greater  emphasis  upon  the  social 
activities  of  the  school-room  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  a 
wholesome  social  life  outside;  the  seventh,  for  vocational 
guidance  after  the  period  of  compulsory  education  is  passed, 
and  the  eighth  and  last,  "that  each  and  every  pupil  shall  have 
a  wide  variety  of  opportunity  for  making  himself  (or  herself) 
into  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  efficient,  and  therefore  the 
happiest,  citizen  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be". 

The  author  has  an  especial  antipathy  to  any  interference 
of  the  college  or  university  in  the  afifairs  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. In  fact,  one  of  his  chapters  is  entitled  "Howthe  colleges 
ruin  the  high  schools". 

No  one,  not  even  the  author  himself  perhaps,  would  claim 
for  the  book  any  special  quality  of  philosophic  insight  or  of 
orderly  exposition.  The  rather  haphazard  arrangement  of 
the  eight  'demands'  is  evidence  of  this.  The  work  seems  to 
be  that  of  an  intelligent  and  public-spirited  layman  (and  the 
word  layman  is  not  used  here  in  any  sense  of  disparagement), 
seriously  impressed  with  the  industrial  and  social  needs  of  his 
time  and  country  and  forced  by  an  inner  compulsion  to  speak 
his  whole  mind  on  the  matter.  Any  teacher  would,  on  reading 
it,  be  struck,  I  fancy,  by  the  apparent  ignorance  of  the  author 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  educational  administration 
and  in  teaching  method  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Much  of  what  he  assumes  to  be  universal  is  not  typical  even 
in  the  United  States. 

The  book  is,  by  the  way,  interesting  to  a  Canadian  reader 
as  illustrating  the  attitude  of  serious  self-questioning  which 
of  late  has  tended  to  displace  the  attitude  of  extreme  self- 
glorification  which  by  many  Canadians  is  thought  to  be  .the 
predominant  characteristic  of  American  democracy.  More- 
over, it  will  prove  wholesome  reading  to  any  teacher  who  is 
tempted  either  by  temperament  or  environment  to  neglect 
the  fact  that 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties. 
Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth." 
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The  Primary  Plan  Book  (September),  Marian  M.  George. 
Pp.  128;  paper,  25  cents.  The  A.  Flanagan  Co.,  Chicago. 
The  Plan  Book  contains  many  excellent  suggestions  to  the 
teachers  of  the  first  two  grades  of  the  Public  School.  The 
author  follows  a  definite  plan  in  grouping  her  work,  and  under 
each  division  gives  detailed  suggestions  and  devices  for  the 
actual  work  of  the  class-room.  Primary  teachers  should  find 
it  valuable. 

The  Art  Literature  Readers.  The  Educational  Book  Co., 
Toronto  (Primer,  30  cents;  Book  I,  30  cents;  Book  II,  40  cents; 
Book  III,  50  cents).  This  is  a  series  of  Supplementary  Readers 
suitable  for  the  First  Form  grades  in  the  Public  Schools. 
Books  for  the  higher  grades  are  in  preparation. 

In  the  article  on  School  Decoration  in  this  issue  it  is  claimed 
that  the  study  of  pictures  should  begin  in  the  lowest  grade  of 
the  Public  School,  and  that  a  systematic  plan  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  This 
idea  of  a  system  or  plan  is  embodied  in  the  Art  Literature 
Readers,  and  an  attempt  is  made  even  in  the  lowest  grades, 
to  present  masterpieces  of  art,  and  to  tell  in  a  simple  fashion 
some  of  the  facts  about  the  artist  and  his  work  that  are  inter- 
esting to  young  children.  This  is  a  difficult  task,  but  the  work 
has  been  admirably  done,  and  the  reproductions  are  so  ex- 
cellent as  to  make  the  books  themselves  works  of  art.  Book 
II,  for  example,  for  second  grade  pupils,  is  composed  of  six 
sections,  with  lessons  relating  to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
Rosa  Bonheur,  Longfellow  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  besides 
miscellaneous  sections.  There  are  about  fifty  illustrations, 
which  represent  admirably  the  interests  of  children  at  this  age. 

The  series  is  in  use  for  Supplementary  Reading  in  the 
Schools  of  British  Columbia.  The  price  will  no  doubt  prevent 
their  use  where  pupils  have  to  purchase  their  own  Supple- 
mentary Reading  texts;  but  where  School  Boards  supply  sets 
f)f  books  for  Supplementary  Reading  they  should  put  sets  of 
them  into  the  schools.  The  Primary  teacher  at  least  will  enjoy 
having  them  for  her  own  use. 

The  Tree  of  Empire.  Arnold's  Literary  Reading  Books. 
Edward  Arnold,  London,.  Eng.  Pp.  256;  price  1/6.  A  book 
of  readings  in  prose  and  verse  illustrative  of  the  history  and 
development  of  the  British  Empire.     This  book  of  selections 
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should  find  a  place  in  every  school  library.  As  a  general  thing 
books  that  are  intended  to  appeal  to  patriotic  sentiment, 
contain  selections  that  are  either  beyond  the  experience  of 
the  boy  or  girl  or  are  too  difficult  in  style  and  subject-matter. 
The  selections  chosen  in  The  Tree  of  Empire  are  suitable  in 
literary  style  for  pupils  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age;  and, 
dealing  largely  with  exploration  adventure,  aside  from  their 
patriotic  bearing,  they  appeal  directly  to  the  interest  of  the  pupil . 

We  have  received  the  following  books,  some  of  which  will 
be  reviewed  at  greater  length  in  the  next  issue : 

The  Folk-Lore  Readers,  by  Eulalie  Osgood  Grover.  Educa- 
tional Book  Co.,  Toronto.  Pp.  111.  30  cents.  For  Primary  work. 
Authorized  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  British  Columbia. 

Elementary  Composition.  The  Educational  Book  Co., 
Toronto.  Pp.  220.  35  cents.  Intended  for  use  in  Public 
School  grades.  The  authors  are  W.  J.  Alexander,  Ph.D.,  of 
University  College,  Toronto,  and  A.  Mowat,  B.A.,  Inspector 
of  Schools,  Peterborough. 

The  Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  in  three  books,  each  about 
130  pages.  The  Educational  Book  Co.,  Toronto.  Authorized 
for  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  British  Columbia. 

Martyrs  of  New  France,  by  W.  S.  Herrington.  William 
Briggs,  Toronto,  1909.     Pp.  160. 

The  Story  of  Tecumseh,  by  Norman S.  Curd.  William  Briggs, 
Toronto,  1912.  Canadian  Heroes  Series.  Pp.190.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  New  Normal  Music  Course,  in  three  books,  by  John  W. 
Tufts  and  H.  E.  Holt.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York,  1910. 
Book  I  covers  all  the  essential  Music  work  as  outlined  for  the 
second  and  third  school  years.  Among  its  special  features 
mention  could  be  made  of  the  many  new  study  songs  which 
are  both  in  words  and  in  melody  expressive  of  the  interests  of 
childhood;  Book  II  covers  the  work  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years;  Book  III  the  work  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  years.  Book 
I,  144  pp.,  32c. ;  Book  II,  244  pp.,  40c. ;  Book  III,  256  pp.,  50c. 

Essentials  of  Woodworking,  a  Text-book  for  Schools,  by  Ira 
Samuel  Griffith,  A.B.  Illustrated.  The  Manual  Arts  Press, 
Peoria,  111.    Pp.  190. 

Correlated  Courses  in  Woodwork  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  by 
Ira  Samuel  Gr  ffith,  A.B.  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111. 
Pp.  240. 


Notes  and  News 


"  Contracts  will  shortly  be  let  for  a  new  High  School  in  North 
Toronto. 

St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  is  making  a  $30,000  addition  to  its  Collegi- 
ate Institute. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Denyes,  B.A.,  Principal  of  the  High  School, 
Oakville,  Ont.,  has  resigned  to  become  district  manager  of  the 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Co. 

Mr.  James  Colling,  B.A.,  Principal  of  the  High  School, 
Belleville,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Public 
Schools  in  North  Hastings. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Brown,  B.A.,  of  the  Huron  St.  Public  School, 
Toronto,  this  month  assumes  the  duties  of  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Prince  Albert,  Sask. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Hofferd,  B.A.,  late  Principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Lucan,  Ont.,  has  accepted  the  appointment  of  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Victoria  Public  School,  Kingston,  He  will  have 
charge  of  the  Model  School. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Gilchrist,  B.A.,  B.Paed.,  English  Master  of  the 
Collegiate  Institute,  Stratford,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed 
English  Master  in  the  Ottawa  Collegiate,  as  successor  to  Mr. 
W.  J.  Sykes,  B.A.,  who  resigned  some  months  ago  to  become 
chief  librarian  in  the  Ottawa  Public  Library. 

A  number  of  important  changes  have  taken  place  this 
midsummer  on  the  staff  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  of  London, 
Ont.  Mr.  R.  A.  Little,  B.A.,  who  has  been  Vice-Principal  for 
many  years,  has  resigned  and  goes  to  the  Vancouver  Collegiate. 
Mr.  Little  was  recently  tendered  a  farewell  banquet  by  the 
London  Canadian  Club.  Mr.  Stephen  Martin,  Principal  of 
the  St.  Mary's  Collegiate,  has  resigned  to  take  a  position  on 
the  London  staff.  Mr.  S.  W.  Perry,  B.A.  has  been  appointed 
chief  instructor  in  Art  in  the  University  Schools  and  Faculty 
of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 
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The  Collegiate  Institute  Board,  Regina,  Sask.,  is  planning 
an  addition  to  the  Collegiate,  to  cost  about  $80,000. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Clipperton,  of  Givens  St.  School,  Toronto,  goes 
to  Winnipeg  as  Principal  of  one  of  the  Public  Schools  in  that 
city. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Clark  of  Minnedosa,  and  Miss  Myrtle  McLena- 
ghen  of  Portage,  are  appointed  to  the  Collegiate  Institute  staf¥ 
of  Souris,  Man. 

A  High  School  will  be  established  at  Roland,  Man.  The 
present  school  is  being  enlarged  and  another  teacher  is  being 
added  to  the  staff. 

E.  O.  Miller,  M.A.,  Classical  Master  in  the  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, Lindsay,  Ont.,  goes  to  Winnipeg  as  Classical  master 
in  the  Kelvin  Technical  High  School. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  of  Russell,  Man.,  has  been  appointed 
Principal  of  the  High  School,  Wetaskiwin,  Alta.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded as  Principal  in  Russell,  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Crosby  of  Dauphin. 

Mission  City,  B.C.  is  making  application  to  the  Education 
Department  for  a  new  High  School  for  next  term.  A  High 
School  costing  $40,000  will  be  built  at  Chilliwack,  B.C.,  this 
year. 

Five  High  School  Principals  in  Edmonton  recently  offered 
their  resignations  as  a  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Board 
in  giving  appointments  to  outsiders  instead  of  promoting 
their  own  men. 

The  School  will  during  the  course  of  the  next  few  months 
arrange  for  a  series  of  articles  on  the  school  architecture  of  the 
different  provinces.  Suggestions  as  to  points  of  interest  in 
your  school  buildings  will  be  welcome. 

Kelvin  Technical  High  School,  Winnipeg,  has  been  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  $350,000,  with  $35,000  in  addition  for  ap- 
paratus. Mr.  D.  M.  Duncan,  B.A.,  was  last  year  appointed 
principal  and  takes  charge  in  September  with  a  complete  staff. 
Winnipeg  now  has  two  large  technical  schools  and  a  third  will 
be  built  in  the  near  future.  Three  new  elementary  schools  are 
now  under  construction.  The  Laura  Secord  School  will  have 
26  rooms,  assembly  hall  and  manual  training  room.  It  will 
cost  about  $210,000.  The  Lord  Selkirk  School  No.  2  and  the 
Principal  Sparling  School  will  each  have  19  class-rooms  and 
an  assembly  hall,  and  will  cost  about  $135,000  each. 
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This  year  for  the  first  time  courses  were  given  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Education  at  the  Summer 
School,  University  of  Toronto,  for  teachers  preparing  for 
Senior  Teachers'  certificates  extra-murally.  About  150 
students  in  all  were  in  attendance  at  the  Summer  School. 

The  Provincial  Educational  Association  of  Nova  Scotia 
meets  in  Halifax,  Aug.  27th-29th.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed 
relate  to  the  proposed  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools, 
How  to  improve  the  Professional  Standing  of  Teachers,  Culture 
through  English  Literature,  Hygiene  and  Temperance, 
Teachers'  Salaries,  and  Vocational  Education. 

Regulations  for  teachers  of  English-French  public  schools 
and  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools,  just  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  provide  that  "as  soon  as  the  pupil 
enters  the  school  he  shall  begin  the  study  and  the  use  of  the 
English  language,"  and  that  as  soon  as  the  pupil  has  acquired 
sufficient  facility  in  the  use  of  the  English  language  he  shall 
take  up  in"  that  language  the  course  of  study  as  prescribed  for 
the  public  and  separate  schools. 

English-French  Model  Schools  have  been  established  by 
the  Ontario  Department  of  Education,  at  Ottawa,  Sandwich, 
Sturgeon  Falls  and  Vankleek  Hill,  and  will  open  on  September 
3rd.  The  principals  of  these  schools  M-ill  be  respectively 
C.  H.  Edwards,  B.A.,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Napanee 
Model  School;  D.  N.  Eagle,  B.A.,  of  the  Windsor  Collegiate 
Institute;  A.  Jordan,  B.A.,  of  the  Kingston  Model  School,  and 
John  Hartley  of  the  Clinton  Model  School. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  New 
Brunswick  was  held  at  Fredericton,  June  26th-28th.  An 
instructive  address  was  given  by  Dr.  Carter,  Chief  Super- 
intendent of  Education.  Other  subjects  discussed  were 
"Rewards  and  Punishments",  by  Dr.  Hedley  V.  B.  Bridges, 
Principal  of  the  Truro  Normal  School;  "School  Gardens",  by 
Dr.  D.  W.  Hamilton;  "Manual  Training  and  Household 
Science",  by  Mr.  Fletcher  Peacock,  Director  of  Manual 
Training;  "The  Pension  Act",  by  W.  J.  S.  Myles,  Principal, 
the  St.  John  High  School;  "The  Montessori  System",  by 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Lawrence,  St.  John;  "Civics",  by  Mr.  R.  B. 
Wallace,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Education  Department. 
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Sljc  Scacljing  Profession 


It  is  0  noble  profession,  nltlionoil)  it  is  often  brnin- 
racliintji  nnti  lieart-brealiing.  ?or  snccess  i)on  mnst 
Ijnue  tl)e  luisiiom  of  tl)e  serpent  nni)  tl)e  innocence  of  tl)e 
tioue.  i)on  mnst  l)nue  tl)e  patience  of  an  angel  anti  tl)e 
persiftei)ce  of  a  beuil.  l)on  mnst  l)aue  tl)e  meekness  of 
Poses  anD  tl)e  mratl)  of  Icliilles.  i)on  mnst  moue  tl)e 
inertia  of  trnstees  anb  restrain  tlje  precipitanci]  of 
iiontl).  l)on  mnst  go  aronnti  all  Dai)  ant)  eueri)  hw) 
mill)  i)onr  eiies  mitie  open,  ant),  moreouer,  miti)  iionr 
eiies  l)alf--sl)nt.  l)on  mnft  ponr  mater  into  sieues  ant) 
roll  stones  np  l)iU.  Bnt  for  all  tljese  tl)ings  i)on  mill, 
belieue  me,  Ijoue  i)onr  remart),  if  not  in  salari),  in  place, 
in  titles,  at  lealt  in  tl)e  conscionsness,  euer  Deepening 
as  tl)e  nears  fti]  bi),  tl)at  i)onr  efforts  in  tl)e  scl)ool-room 
are  not  qnite  in  nain,  tljat  eueri)  effort  of  ijonrs  to 
better  tl)e  pl)i)sical,  tl)e  moral,  tl)e  intellectnal  statns  of 
tjonr  pnpils,  is  a  form  of  energi)  ml)icl|  cannot  be 
entireli)  DissipateD,  mljidj  Ijos  neuer^enDing  resnlts, 
ml|icl)  mill  conlinne  to  tl)rob  anD  to  uitaliK  tljronglj 
nnborn  generations  long  after  tlje  nnsatisfijing  strnggles 
of  lanti-grabbers  anD  monei)--morsl)ippers  l)aue  passeD 
into  inglorions  oblinion. 

— Inspector  J.  E.  Wetherell. 
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"  Recti  cultus  pec  tor  a  roboranf 

CONCERNING  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES 

OCTOBER  is  a  favourite  month  for  Teachers'  Institutes 
all  over  the  North  American  continent;  in  Canada  it  is 
practically  the  one  month;  hence  the  appropriateness 
of  a  few  remarks  in  this  issue  concerning  the  Institute  as  an 
educational  agency. 

The  Institute,  as  the  term  is  ordinarily  used,  differs  from  the 
Convention.  The  latter  is  primarily  for  routine  business 
and  for  inspiration  (as  witness  certain  famous  political  gather- 
ings recently  held  south  of  the  border),  the  former  is  primarily 
a  means  of  instruction  and  of  such  inspiration  as  naturally 
accompanies  the  capable  presentation  and  the  intelligent 
consideration  of  worthy  themes.  The  latter,  outside  of  the 
educational  world,  at  least,  is  frequently  a  thing  of  brass  bands 
and  badges,  of  parades  and  partisanship,  of  perfervid  oratory 
and  political  manoeuvring;  while  the  former  is  a  matter  of 
careful  exposition  and  calm  discussion,  a  maximum  of  ideas 
and  a  minimum  of  'fuss  and  feathers'. 

The  Teachers'  Institute,  in  its  original  intention,  was  de- 
signed to  supply  academic  instruction  and  professional 
training  to  a  group  of  people  who  had  entered  the  teaching 
profession  without  adequate  preparation.  Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  that  motive  has,  in 
theory  at  least,  disappeared.  The  Training  School  has  taken 
up  and  elaborated  the  work  which  the  Institute  formerly 
performed  in  a  very  hurried  and  imperfect  manner,  And  yet 
the  necessity  for  instruction  remains.  The  Training  School 
graduate  is  not  a  finished  product,  and  Heaven  forbid  that 
he  should  ever  come  to  think  of  himself  as  such.  Every  de- 
cade— ^in  fact  almost  every  year — ^witnesses  the  introduction 
of  new  subjects  or  at  least  new  phases  of  old  subjects.  Some 
slight  instruction  in  these  remains  as  a  permanent  duty  of  the 
Teachers'  Institute. 

[81] 
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But  such  instruction  has,  not  infrequently,  to  be  given 
under  conditions  which,  to  state  the  case  very  mildly,  are  not 
the  most  favourable.  Besides  his  many  pleasant  recollections, 
every  Institute  instructor  has  memories  of  crowded  and 
hence  poorly  ventilated  rooms,  of  high  hats  that  make  a 
portion  of  the  audience  invisible,  of  adults  thrust  painfully 
into  narrow  seats  designed  originally  for  children,  and  of 
talkative  couples  who  gossip  and  giggle,  and  smile  pleasantly 
at  him  when  his  eye  happens  to  catch  theirs,  as  if  to  ask  him, 
"Well !  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? "  Sometimes,  too, 
his  difficulties  are  increased  by  a  lengthy  programme  which 
gives  insufficient  time  for  the  adequate  treatment  of  any  one 
topic,  and  which  provides  a  pitfall  for  the  weaker  brother  who 
has  not  learned  to  make  a  strict  regard  for  the  time  limit  a 
matter  of  conscience. 

The  lessons  from  the  foregoing  are  not  far  to  seek.  The 
programme  committee  should  guard  so  far  as  is  possible 
against  those  emergencies  which  rend  a  time-table  asunder; 
and  the  local  committee  should  provide  an  auditorium  whose 
seating,  lighting,  ventilation  and  acoustic  properties  are 
reasonably  fair  to  both  speaker  and  audience.  The  instructor 
should  remember  that  there  are  certain  platform  graces  which 
are  platform  necessities,  and  that  many  audiences  are  un- 
responsive simply  because  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the 
speaker's  remarks  to  which  a  response  can  given 

More  important  still,  however,  are  the  responsibilities  of 
those  members  of  the  Institute  whose  duties  are  of  the  passive 
sort.  In  spite  of  well-meant  exhortations  to  the  contrary, 
not  every  attendant  at  the  sessions  of  a  Teachers'  Institute 
can  take  part  in  the  discussions.  Considerations  of  time — 
to  say  nothing  of  natural  timidity — forbid.  All,  however, 
can  at  least  give  the  speaker  the  sympathetic  attention 
which  his  position  and  his  message  may  rightfully  rlaim. 
And  all  can  remember  that  there  is  a  professional  ethics 
which  is  not  a  mere  sentimentality,  and  a  professional  dignity 
which  is  as  far  removed  from  gloom  as  it  is  from  frivolity. 
It  is  idle  to  talk  of  a  profession  of  teaching  unless  we  as  teachers 
in  Institute  assembled,  can  convince  the  general  public — 
who  watch  us  more  closely  than  we  often  realize — that  we  are 
a  serious  and  intelligent  body,  going  about  an  important  piece 
of  business  in  a  serious  and  intelligent  way. 
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A   NEGLECTED   OPPORTUNITY. 

It  is  a  truism  in  present-day  educational  theory  that  the 
teacher  has  no  monopoly  of  educational  endeavour.  Though 
not  a  truism,  it  is  still  an  indubitable  fact  that  the  members  of 
the  other  professions  and  the  public  generally  do  not  yet 
fully  realize  their  educational  function.  The  propaganda  of 
this  new  gospel  of  wider  educational  responsibility  belongs 
primarily  to  the  teacher.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  a  matter 
for  regret  that  many  of  the  authorities  with  whom  rests  the 
task  of  arranging  the  details  of  Teachers'  Institute  programmes 
do  not  recognize  the  unique  opportunity  presented  by  the 
evening  meetings.  Business  and  domestic  cares  prevent  most 
of  the  general  public  from  attending  the  sessions  held  during 
the  day.  But  parents  and  others  attend  the  evening  meetings 
gladly  whenever  they  are  assured  of  a  programme  which 
comes  reasonably  within  the  range  of  their  comprehension 
and  their  interests.  Surely  it  is  no  impossible  task  to  provide 
such  a  programme,  and  surely  such  a  programme  is  infinitely 
better  than  most  of  the  miscellaneous  entertainments  of  a 
vaudeville  sort  which  are  frequently  the  only  feature  of  the 
Institute  meeting  which  the  public  largely  attend.  Two 
reasons  are  usually  given  for  this  practice:  one  is  the  difficulty 
of  securing  a  speaker  who  is  able  to  draw  and  to  interest  a 
general  audience ;  the  other  is  a  supposed  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  average  teacher  for  a  little  relaxation  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  tiresome  character  of  the  other  Institute  meet- 
ings. The  first  of  these  arguments  is  a  reflection  upon  the 
intelligence  of  the  average  Canadian  citizen,  and  the  second 
is  a  reflection — and  a  more  serious  one — upon  the  intelligence 
of  the  teachers  themselves.  The  condition  is  certainly  not  an 
ideal  one,  and  arises  in  part,  it  would  seem,  from  the  very  per- 
nicious heresy  which  assumes  that  educational  discussions 
are  intrinsically  uninteresting  to  any  one  who  is  not  a  teacher, 
and  are  to  be  endured  by  teachers  themselves  only  because 
there  is  no  escape. 

A  PENSION  SCHEME  FOR  TEACHERS. 
The  Board  of  Education  for  the  city  of  Toronto,  on  June 
20th  of   this  year,   received   the   report   of    a   small    special 
committee    appointed    some    months    ago    to    consider    the 
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superannuation  of  teachers  on  its  staff,  and  at  once  adopted  it. 
Prior  to  its  adoption,  neither  the  teachers  nor  the  general 
pubHc  were  made  aware  of  the  provisions  of  the  scheme  which 
is  operative  after  July  1st,  1912. 

From  the  teachers'  point  of  view  it  is  in  many  respects  a 
good  arrangement,  though  criticism  may  be  expected  from 
the  younger  members  whose  chance  of  reaping  any  benefit 
seems  remote  and  intangible. 

Inspectors,  supervisors,  principals  and  teachers  contribute  an- 
nually two  per  cent,  of  their  salaries  deducted  quarterly,  while 
the  Board  contributes  at  first  a  sum  of  about  $12,000  a  year, 
which  will  diminish  from  time  to  time  and  ultimately  disappear. 

The  Board  pledges  itself,  however,  to  make  good  any  deficits 
in  the  annuities  which  may  arise  in  the  future. 

The  annuity  payable  is  to  be  one  per  cent,  of  the  last  annual 
salary  received,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of  service 
in  Toronto.  Thus  if  the  last  salary  was  $1000,  and  the  teacher 
had  taught  thirty  years,  she  would  receive  a  retiring  allowance 
of  $300  per  annum. 

Teachers  are  to  be  compelled  to  retire  when  the  age  limit  is 
reached,  which  is,  for  male  teachers,  during  the  next  ten  years, 
age  65,  but  subsequent  to  that  period,  age  60;  female  teachers 
are  to  be  retired  at  an  age  five  years  younger,  at  60  and  ulti- 
mately at  55. 

If  a  teacher  shall  retire  before  completing  30  years  of  ser- 
vice, but  after  having  been  10  years  on  the  staff,  he  is  entitled 
to  withdraw  half  of  his  total  contributions  up  to  the  20th  year 
of  service,  and  three-quarters  of  his  contributions  after  the 
20th  year.  As  no  mention  is  made  of  interest,  these  with- 
drawals will  evidently  not  be  increased  beyond  about  half  the 
actual  sums  paid  by  the  teachers.  No  provision  is  made  for 
giving  a  teacher  a  pension  should  he  be  disabled  by  sickness 
prior  to  the  age  of  retiring,  so  that  according  to  the  strict  letter 
of  the  scheme  a  teacher  who  has  taught  less  than  30  years,  say 
29  years,  and  has  not  reached  the  age  for  retiring,  but  becomes 
incapacitated  through  ill  health,  may  be  compelled  to  accept 
about  half  of  his  total  contributions  in  lieu  of  a  pension  which 
he  would  be  entitled  to  had  he  continued  a  year  longer  in  the 
service  of  the  Board.  From  the  spirit  in  which  the  com- 
mittee and  the  whole  Board  approached  the  question  no  such 
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hardship  as  that  was  contemplated,  and  an  early  amendment  to 
the  scheme  providing  fcr  cases  of  ill  health  may  be  expected 
when  the  attention  of  the  Board  is  drawn  to  this  omission. 

As  the  scheme  becomes  operative  at  once  teachers  who  are 
about  to  retire  now  are  to  receive  substantially  the  annuities 
in  full  without  having  made  any  contributions.  Already  since 
the  initiation  of  the  scheme,  half-a-dozen  teachers  have  been 
granted  pensions  ranging  from  $200  to  $600  per  annum. 

No  provision  has  been  made  in  the  scheme  for  investing  the 
surplus  funds  contributed  both  by  the  teachers  and  the  Board. 
The  experience  of  all  societies  and  companies  shows  that  con- 
tributions are  at  first  in  excess  of  the  liabilities,  hence  the  ac- 
cumulation of  surplus  funds,  but  later  this  may  be  reversed 
and  the  surplus  may  be  drawn  upon  to  pay  the  annuities. 
This  will  be  the  testing  time  for  the  scheme,  but  with  the 
pledge  of  the  Board  to  make  good  all  deficits  the  teachers 
need  have  no  anxiety  about  the  payment  of  pensions. 

While  there  may  be  many  defects  in  the  plan,  on  the  whole 
the  action  of  the  Board  is  commendable,  from  the  teachers' 
standpoint,  in  the  effort  to  secure  a  fair  competence  for  aged 
teachers  who  have  worn  themselves  out  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  public  in  an 
effort  to  secure  the  highest  efificiency  in  the  schools. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  provincial  editor  for  The  School  in  Manitoba,  will  be 
Mr.  H.  W.  Watson,  M.A.,  Directoi  of  School  Gardening  and 
Nature  Study  for  the  province;  in  Saskatchewan,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Blacklock,  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Department  of  Education, 
Regina;  and  in  Alberta,  Mr.  J.  A.  McCaig,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Edmonton.  Arrangements  are 
not  yet  completed  for  editors  in  the  other  provinces,  but  our 
complete  list  will  appear  on  the  title-page  of  next  month's  issue- 
It  is  difficult  for  teachers  in  some  localities  to  have  access 
to  works  of  reference,  and  many  teachers  have  stated  that  they 
would  welcome  articles  relating  to  Canadian  history  and 
biography.  The  School  intends  to  publish  such  articles 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  present  number  contains  the  first 
part  of  an  admirable  sketch  of  La  Salle,  by  Dean  Ellis  of  the 
Faculty  of  Education  at  Queen's  University,  Kingston. 


Froebel  and  iVlodern  Theories  of  Play 


H.  T.  J.  COLEMAN,  B.A.,  PH.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  a  recent  bio- 
graphy of  Froebel  describes  how,  walking  one  evening 
with  a  friend,  he  appeared  much  perturbed  in  mind. 
He  had  been  for  some  time  concerned  with  plans  for  an  institu- 
tion for  the  training  of  young  children,  and  the  burden  of  his 
thought  found  expression  in  the  explanation,  oft  repeated, 
"Oh,  that  I  might  find  a  name  for  my  latest  born"!  Finally, 
his  face  lit  up  with  the  glow  of  discovery  as  he  shouted, 
"Eureka!  It  shall  be  the  Kindergarten".  Now,  what  did 
Froebel  mean  by  this  name,  what  was  there  about  a  mere 
name  which  made  its  discovery  so  important,  and  what,  we 
may  ask  further,  is  the  underlying  thought  in  our  minds  when 
we  use  the  term  from  day  to  day?  For  the  word,  Kinder- 
garten, is  susceptible  of  two  rather  different  interpretations. 
It  may  mean  a  garden  for  children  or  a  garden  of  children. 
If  we  conceive  of  the  Kindergarten  as  a  garden  for  children, 
we  think  of  the  value  to  the  young  human  creature  of  an 
environment  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air,  of  springing  grass  and 
opening  flowers,  and  of  the  co-operation  of  this  silent  ministry 
of  nature  with  the  formal  efforts  of  the  teacher  to  instruct,  or 
at  least  to  guide,  the  growing  mind.  In  such  a  conception  we 
emphasize  what  is  sometimes  called  the  "inherent  right"  of 
the  child  to  free  physical  activity  and  to  wholesome  and  beauti- 
ful natural  surroundings.  Under  the  second  interpretation, 
however,  the  term.  Kindergarten,  is  not  a  metaphor  merely,  it 
is  rather  an  allegory.  The  garden  is  life  in  all  its  rich  and  varied 
aspects  as  these  are  reflected  in  the  little  world  of  the  Kinder- 
garten class,  and  the  opening  flower  is  the  child  soul  itself. 

My  own  view,  and  I  state  it  rather  hesitatingly   in  the  pre- 
sence  of   professional   students   and   expositors   of   Froebel's 

A   paper   read  before   the   Kindergarten    Department   of   the  Ontario 
Education  Association,  April,   1912. 

[86] 
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doctrine,  is  that  the  second  view  accords  far  more  nearly 
with  the  whole  spirit  of  Froebel's  life  and  teaching  than  does 
the  first.  There  is  no  analogy  which  the  philosopher  in 
question  uses  more  frequently  than  what  has  been  called 
"the  plant  analogy".     You  will  remember,  for  instance,  his 


FROEBEL. 

By  the  courtesy  of  The  Kindergarten  Review,  published  by  the 

Milton,  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

censure  of  thoughtless  parents  for  their  neglect  of  "the  silent 
teachings  of  nature"  as  these  teachings  reveal  themselves  in 
the  processes  of  plant  growth,  and  his  insistence  that  the  play 
activities  of  childhood  are  "the  germinal  leaves  of  all  later 
life".  By  this  latter  statement  he  means,  I  fancy,  that  these 
play  activities  reveal  the  child  nature  and  are  the  germ  of  all 
that  appears  in  later  years,  just  as  the  twin  leaves  that  push 
themselves  above  the  dark  soil  are  the  prophecy  of  stem  and 
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branch  and  flower  and  eventual  fruitage.  They  are  to  be 
studied,  to  be  guarded  and  developed,  and  never  under  any 
circumstances  to  be  absolutely  thwarted  or  suppressed. 
Apart  from  those  students  of  educational  theory  who  have  set 
themselves  to  the  amplifying  and  restating  of  Froebel's 
doctrines,  and  who  have  consequently  been  generally  known 
as  Froebelians,  certain  other  writers  have  dealt  with  the 
problems  of  play  from  other  standpoints,  and  sometimes  with 
other  aims  in  view.  It  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the  present 
paper  to  examine  these  other  theories  and  compare  them  (in 
a  brief  and  imperfect  fashion,  of  course)  with  the  one  with 
which  the    name  of  Froebel  is  permanently  identified. 

Modern  child  study  regards  play  as  one  of  the  instinctive 
activities  of  man,  as  one  among  many  others,  though  certainly 
the  most  significant  of  them  all  so  far  as  the  work  of  the  edu- 
cator is  concerned.  Sometimes  it  treats  of  the  play  activities 
under  other  names,  such  as  imitation,  constructiveness  and 
curiosity.  I  fancy  that  this  narrowing  of  the  scope  of  play 
and  even  the  occasional  neglect  of  the  term  entirely  are  due 
to  a  considerable  extent  to  differences  in  the  terminology  of 
different  writers.  Such  procedure  must  not  be  considered  as 
necessarily  constituting  a  denial  of  Froebel's  fundamental 
position.  When,  for  example,  Professor  Baldwin,  in  his  work 
on  Mental  Development  in  the  Child  and  the  Race,  attempts 
to  base  all  mental  development  on  the  instinct  of  imitation, 
he  is  simply  restating  and  elaborating  what  Froebel  has  said 
about  the  social  significance  of  play.  It  must  be  confessed, 
though,  that  Froebel  thought  of  play  more  in  its  creative  than 
in  its  imitative  aspects — it  was  for  him  the  self-active  repre- 
sentation of  the  inner  rather  than  the  active  assimilation  of 
the  outer  as  it  is,  in  the  main,  in  Baldwin's  theory.  Never- 
theless, the  difference  between  the  two  men  is  one  of  emphasis 
rather  than  of  principle. 

The  problem  of  human  instinct  (including,  of  course,  the 
play  instinct)  is  one  of  the  many  problems  growing  out  of  the 
general  theory  of  evolution.  Years  ago  men  explained  the 
instincts  of  animals  as  they  explained  the  mainspring  of  a 
watch,  by  pointing  to  their  marvellous  suitability  to  the  animal 
structure  and  environment.  They  fitted  there  just  as  the 
mainspring  fits  with  the  other  parts  of  the  watch's  mechanism,. 
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and  this  marvellous  adaptation  of  part  to  part  and  of  part  to 
whole  was  thought  by  many  to  point  conclusively  to  a 
supremely  intelligent  Creator.  As  you  know,  the  science  of 
the  present  day  is  not  satisfied  with  such  an  easy  explanation 
of  things.  It  may,  and  frequently  does,  accept  the  theory  of  a 
creator,  but  it  wishes  to  know,  as  well,  something  of  the  pro- 
cess of  creation.  It  recognizes  the  fact,  that  if  nature  is  a 
mechanism,  it  is  a  growing  and  self-adjusting  mechanism  such 
as  no  production  of  man's  ingenuity  can  ever  be.  It  finds, 
for  example,  that  instinct  is  not  the  perfect  and  complete  and 
unerring  guardian  of  the  life  of  the  individual  and  of  the  species 
that  it  was  once  thought  to  be.  Under  the  pressure  of  instinct, 
animals  (including  man)  make  mistakes — mistakes  which  are 
.harmful  and  sometimes  fatal  to  the  individual  and  prejudicial 
to  the  survival  of  the  species.  The  important  fact  about 
instinctive  activities  is  that  they  have  been  helpful  in  the 
main,  and  because  of  this  fact,  they  have  gradually  become 
part  of  the  permanent  equipment  of  the  species. 

Instincts  such  as  play,  imitation,  curiosity,  etc.,  when  con- 
sidered as  separate  activities,  furnish  the  starting-point  in 
education,  and  it  is  to  the  great  glory  of  Froebel  that  he  has  so 
emphasized  this  truth  that  mankind  can  never  forget  it. 
Instincts,  considered  as  resident  forces  in  human  nature,  are 
the  great  motive  power  in  education,  and  this  again  Froebel 
has  taught  us  once  and  for  all.  But  instinct,  in  the  minds  of 
most  modern  theorists,  is  neither  the  guide  not  the  end  in 
education.  Education  is  a  rational,  not  an  instructive,  process, 
and  no  instinct  is  to  be  trusted  as  an  aim  in  life  except  that 
educated  instinct  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  an  instinct 
at  all,  but  a  virtue.  It  is  in  regard  to  the  emphasis  which  it 
places  upon  this  last  aspect  of  the  problem  that  the  twentieth 
century  theory  of  education  differs  materially  from  the  theory 
of  education  which  is  set  forth  in  Froebel's  "Education  of 
Man". 

When  we  turn  from  the  study  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
play  instinct  and  consider  the  significance  of  various  typical 
play  activities,  we  find  a  very  interesting  theory  set  forth  in 
the  writings  of  President  G.  Stanley  Hall.  Play,  in  President 
Hall's  view,  is  the  recapitulation — the  re-living— in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  child  of  the  significant  experiences  in  the  lives 
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of  all  his  human  and  pre-human  ancestors.  "Why",  he  asks, 
"does  the  infant  enjoy  the  rocking  of  the  cradle?"  Why  do 
girls  and  boys  enjoy  the  motion  of  a  swing?  "Probably", 
he  replies,  "because  all  life  began  in  the  water,  and  because 
the  swaying  and  heaving  of  the  ocean  has  left  its  indelible 
impress  upon  all  the  countless  generations  that  have  inter- 
vened between  the  amoeba  and  man.  If  it  is  too  far  a  cry 
from  modern  man  to  those  primitive  aquatic  forms  which 
stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  evolutionary  series,  one  can  allow 
his  eye  to  travel  along  the  stages  of  biological  development 
until  it  rests  upon  the  ape  species.  The  females  of  this  species 
would  carry  their  young  with  them  in  their  forest  travels,  and 
the  affective  states  accompanying  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
slender  boughs  to  which  the  mother  clung  in  her  passage  from 
tree  to  tree,  were  so  imbedded  in  the  nerve  structure  of  the 
infant  ape  that  they  reappear  in  the  young  of  the  human 
species  as  an  inheritance  from  his  simian  ancestors.  "Rock- 
a-bye,  baby,  on  the  tree  top"  once  expressed,  you  will  see,  a 
literal  condition  of  life,  which  fact  we  commemorate  in  the 
well-known  nursery  rhyme. 

In  a  similar  fashion  President  Hall  accounts  for  the  fond- 
ness of  boys  for  digging  caves  and  for  going  fishing.  Most  of 
our  prehistoric  ancestors,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  lived  in  caves 
and  caught  fish  for  food. 

When  we  regard  President  Hall's  theory  in  its  more  general 
aspects,  we  find  the  principle  enunciated  that  the  serious 
employments  of  primitive  man  are  lived  through  again  by 
all  later  generations  in  the  form  of  play.  Play  is  the  rehearsal ' 
of  ancestral  activities;  and  the  enduring  appeal  of  such 
games  as  tag  and  hide-and-seek  and  pull-away,  resides  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  survivals  of  certain  serious  activities  of 
our  primitive  ancestors.  The  primitive  man  played  these 
games  with  a  war  club  in  his  hand,  and  the  successful  flight 
or  concealment  of  his  enemy  was  for  that  enemy  a  matter  of 
life  and  death,  since  if  he  was  caught  he  was  it  for  keeps. 

The  question  has,  according  to  President  Hall,  a  certain 
moral  aspect  as  well.  Such  plays  as  have  been  mentioned, 
are,  he  says,  the  birthright  of  the  child.  By  them  his  life  is 
firmly  rooted  in  the  life  of  the  race,  or  (to  use  another  figure) 
it  is  grafted  on  to  the  great  tree  of  humanity.    Without  them 
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he  is  a  poor  struggling  plant  with  but  a  casual  hold  upon  the 
soil  of  heredity  and  with  but  little  promise  of  enduring  growth 
or  useful  fruitage. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  but  an  imperfect  outline  of  a 
theory  of  play  set  forth  in  great  detail  in  President  Hall's 
large  two-volume  work  on  Adolescence.  Let  us  now  proceed 
to  a  few  words  of  criticism  or,  at  least,  of  comment. 

In  its  more  general  aspects  the  theory  of  recapitulation  is 
not  a  new  one.  We  find  it  definitely  set  forth  in  the  "Educa- 
tion of  Man".  "Each  successive  generation  and  each  suc- 
cessive individual  human  being",  says  Froebel,  "inasmuch 
as  he  would  understand  the  past  and  present,  must  pass 
through  all  the  succeeding  stages  of  human  development  and 
culture,  and  this  should  not  be  done  in  the  way  of  dead  imita- 
tion or  mere  copying  but  in  the  way  of  living,  spontaneous  self- 
activity.  Every  human  being  should  represent  these  phases 
spontaneously  and  freely  as  a  type  for  himself  and  others. 
For  in  every  human  being  as  a  member  of  humanity  and  a 
child  of  God  there  lies  and  lives  humanity  as  a  whole." 

One  practical  objection  to  the  theory  of  recapitulation  as 
set  forth  by  President  Hall  is  that  it  contains  a  great  deal  of 
unproven  and  unprovable  speculation.  Boys  may  owe  their 
fondness  for  running  games,  for  cave-digging  and  for  fishing 
to  some  specific  impulse  coming  by  a  direct  line  of  biological 
descent  from  some  remote  savage  ancestor.  But  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  that  is  due  to  biological  heredity 
is  the  enjoyment  of  physical  activity,  of  excitement,  and  of 
fresh  air.  Even  the  word  'enjoyment'  seems  too  strong  a  one 
to  use  in  this  connection.  It  implies  not  only  a  consciousness 
of  objects  but  a  consciousness  of  ourselves  and  of  our  own 
mental  states.  All  that  we  can  safely  attribute  to  heredity 
are,  I  fancy,  certain  characteristics  of  brain  and  nerve  which 
make  the  presence  of  such  enjoyment  an  eventual  possibility. 
The  infant,  we  know,  does  not  "enjoy"  in  the  adult  sense  of 
the  term  any  more  than  he  "thinks"  after  the  fashion  of  the 
adult  mind. 

Why  does  the  boy  play  Indian?  Why  do  children  play  tag 
and  hopscotch  and  baseball  and  marbles?  Partly  because  of 
the  instinctive  desire  for  physical  and  mental  activity,  of 
course,  but  partly  also  (and  this  is  equally  important)  through 
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imitation  of  other  children.  This  latter  is  social  heredity  as 
distinguished  from  individual  or  biological  heredity.  Children 
brought  up  in  isolation  or  in  slums  of  great  cities  have  to  be 
taught  to  play.  They  get  in  a  formal  fashion  that  social  in- 
heritance which  is  transmitted  informally  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly in  that  secret  society  of  childhood  to  which  only  those 
adults  can  gain  admission  who  have  never  bartered  the  pass- 
word for  the  vain  philosophy  of  later  life. 

You  will  notice  that  the  recapitulation  theory  is  relro- 
spective  in  its  character.  It  interprets  play  in  the  light  of  the 
evolutionary  history  of  the  species.  Another  theory,  one 
usually  associated  with  the  name  of  the  German  scientist, 
Karl  Groos,  regards  play  from  the  standpoint  of  its  pro- 
spective, its  preparatory  function.  The  physical  and  mental 
development  which  play  makes  possible  equips  the  animal  for 
its  later  struggle  for  survival  as  an  adult  member  of  the  species. 
Those  animals  and  species  who  play  most,  or  at  least  those  who 
play  to  better  purpose  than  their  fellows,  outwit  or  outfight 
their  competitors.  Because  of  the  constant  pressure  of  natural 
selection  the  play  impulse  has  become  fixed  as  part  of  the  in- 
stinctive equipment  of  man  and  of  most  of  the  other  members 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  human  infant,  like  the  kitten  or 
the  puppy,  plays  without  knowing  why  it  plays.  But  nature 
knows  and  marks  the  playing  child  and  the  playing  animal  for 
survival  in  that  race  which  seems  always  to  the  swift  and  that 
battle  which  seems  always  to  the  strong.  The  position  which 
T  have  just  outlined  seems  to  be  strengthened  by  a  study  of 
the  specific  plays  of  animals.  For  example,  the  young  sheep 
runs  and  jumps  and  butts  in  play,  the  colt  runs,  kicks  and  bites, 
the  kitten  chases  moving  objects  and  clutches  them  in  pre- 
cisely the  way  in  which  it  will  later  clutch  a  mouse  or  sparrow. 
Many  of  these  actions  can  not  be  classed  as  purely  imitative, 
since  they  occur  under  conditions  which  preclude  such  an 
explanation.  In  fact,  the  experiments  of  Professor  Thorndike 
with  cats  and  dogs  would  seem  to  indicate  that  these  animals 
imitate  far  less  than  is'com.monly  supposed. 

Even  a  casual  observation  of  the  plays  of  children  will 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  these  also  have  about  them  a  de- 
cided prospective  quality.  The  fact  that  children  play  post- 
man and  fireman  and  policeman  and  storekeeper  and  teacher 
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and  preacher  has,  of  course,  little  to  do  with  the  actual  training 
for  these  callings.  It  has  much  to  do,  however,  with  the  train- 
ing for  participation  in  civilized  life.  The  child  who  leaves 
pieces  of  paper  in  various  places  under  the  pretence  that  he  is 
delivering  letters,  qualifies  in  a  material  way  for  the  adult  life 
in  which  the  institution  known  as  the  postal  system  plays  so 
conspicuous  a  part,  and,  as  Froebel  has  suggested,  he  enters 
thereby  a  step  further  into  the  life  of  humanity. 

Both  of  the  theories  of  which  we  have  so  far  been  speaking 
deal  with  play  not  only  from  the  evolutionary  standpoint,  but 
also  from  the  standpoint  of  the  positive  contribution  which 
it  makes  to  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  life  of  the  species. 
There  are  certain  other  theories  which  deal  with  the  problem 
in  its  negative  aspects.  We  have  time  here  for  a  brief  mention 
of  but  three  of  them. 

That  of  Herbert  Spencer  regards  play  as  a  useful  outlet  for 
surplus  energy.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  safety  valve  for  the  organ- 
ism. The  energy  which  is  not  required  for  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  individual  finds  thus  a  harmless  outlet.  One  criti- 
cism, and  a  rather  pertinent  one,  which  has  been  offered  on 
this  theory  is  that  a  child  will  usually  play  long  after  the  stage 
of  weariness  has  been  reached.  The  ordinary  child  is  either 
very  tired 'or  verj^  sick  when  the  invitation  to  play  makes  no 
appeal  to  him. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  who,  in  his  general  philosophic  attitude, 
is  a  disciple  of  the  German  philosopher,  Hegel,  speaks  of  play 
in  his  "Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education"  as  a  reaction 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  social  order.  It  is  the  periodic 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  as  against  the  con- 
formity and  routine  demanded  by  society.  In  this  respect 
play  is  somewhat  akin  to  crime.  Of  course.  Dr.  Harris  does 
not  mean  that  play  is  in  any  sense  criminal;  he  means  that 
both  phenomena  spring  from  the  same  root.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  certain  of  the  illustrations  which  he  uses  in  sup- 
port of  this  theory  are  taken  from  the  plays  of  college  students, 
and  we  are  all  ready  to  admit,  I  think,  that  certain  student 
celebrations,  with  their  wanton  destruction  of  property  and 
their  disregard  of  the  rights  and  comforts  of  ordinary  people 
(including  professors),  are  not  as  far  removed  from  crime  as 
the  well-wishers  of  the  student  body  would  desire. 
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The  last  of  these  three  theories  of  the  negative  sort  is  one 
which  is  set  forth  in  Herbart's  Outlines  of  Educational  Doc- 
trine. It  is  a  view  which  has  much  in  common  with  that  of 
the  average  schoolmaster.  The  plays  of  the  school-ground, 
he  tells  us,  refresh  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  reduce  the  flow  of 
their  animal  spirits,  and  thus  render  them  more  amenable  to 
the  ordinary  school-room  discipline.  It  is  a  matter  of  justice 
to  Herbart,  however,  to  remark  that,  throughout  his  writings, 
he  uses  the  term  play  in  a  very  restricted  sense.  Much  of 
what  Froebel  sets  forth  under  such  headings  as  play  and  self- 
activity,  Herbart  sets  forth,  and  very  sanely  and  helpfully 
too,  in  his  elaboration  of  the  doctrine  of  interest. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  the  theories  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  outline  are  not  necessarily  contradictory 
one  of  the  other.  The  conception  of  play  as  a  form  of  self- 
activity  and  self-expression  and  the  conception  of  play  as  a 
means  of  social  adjustment  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 
Rather,  they  are  supplementary.  So  with  the  retrospec- 
tive and  the  prospective  and  the  positive  and  the  negative 
aspects. 

While  the  final  word  has  not  been  said,  while  perhaps  it 
may  never  be  said  (since  all  genuine  philosophic  problems 
are  in  a  sense  perennial  problems  and  must  be  solved  anew 
by  each  succeeding  generation),  we  can  never  dispense  with 
the  light  which  has  been  thrown  upon  the  problem  by  Froebel's 
writings  and  by  the  institution  which  is  an  enduring  monu- 
ment to  his  genius.  And  the  reason  is  this — play  for  Froebel 
was  not  so  much  an  activity  as  an  attitude.  It  was  the  play 
spirit,  welling  from  the  innermost  recesses  of  man's  spiritual 
being,  that  held  and  enthralled  him.  It  was  this  spirit  which 
he  coveted  for  all  mankind  and  all  ages  of  life.  No  counsel 
is  more  needed  by  the  present  generation  than  the  following 
words  from  the  'Education  of  Man': 

"The  debasing  illusion  that  man  works,  produces,  creates, 
only  to  preserve  his  body,  in  order  to  secure  food,  clothing  and 
shelter,  may  have  to  be  endured  but  should  not  be  diffused 
and  propagated.  Primarily  and  in  truth  man  works  only  that 
his  spiritual,  divine  essence  may  assume  outward  form,  and 
that  thus  he  may  be  able  to  recognize  his  own  spiritual  and 
divine  nature  and  the  innermost  being  of  God." 
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It  is  refreshing  to  find  this  sentiment  of  Froebel's  echoed 
in  the  lines  of  a  modern  poet,  many  of  whose  writings  breathe 
a  spirit  very  different  from  that  of  the  ideahstic  philosophy 
upon  which  Froebel's  thought  was  nourished.  You  remember 
Kipling's  description  of  the  heaven  of  the  true  artist  where 

"When   Earth's  last  picture  is  painted  and  the  tubes  are 

twisted  and  dried, 
When  the  oldest  colours  have  faded  and  the  youngest  critic 

has  died. 
We  shall  rest,  and  faith  we  shall  need  it,  lie  down  for  an  aeon 

or  two, 
Till  the  Master  of  all  good  workmen  shall  set  us  to  work  anew. 

"And  those  who  are  good  shall  be  happy,  they  shall  sit  in  a 

golden  chair, 
And  splash  at  a  ten  league  canvas  with  brushes  of  comet's  hair. 
They  shall  have  real  saints  to  draw  from,  Magdalen,  Peter  and 

Paul, 
They  shall  work  for  an  age  at  a  sitting  and  never  grow  tired 

at  all. 

"And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  them,  and  only  the  Master 

shall  blame, 
"No  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no   one  shall  work  for 

fame. 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working." 

So,  for  Froebel,  it  was  "the  joy  of  the  working"  that 
mattered  most,  the  "play  spirit"  implicit  in  our  common 
human  nature  and  made  explicit  through  a  true  education; 
and  most  of  all  it  was  the  joy  of  the  working  in  fellowship 
with  the  Divine  Spirit  which  "is  not  far  off  from  any  one  of 
us  since  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being". 


Teacher  of  Literature — -"In  speaking  of  Nature's  influence 
upon  Lucy,  why  did  Wordsworth  say,  '  She  shall  be  sportive 
as  the  fawn '  ?  " 

Bright  Pupil — "I  know.    Because  she  was  a  little  dear." 


The  School  in  the  Woods 


AN  EXPERIMENT  AT  TORONTO,  ONTARIO. 


YOU  take  the  King  East  cars  as  far  as  they  go,  then  the 
stub  line  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  you  are  on  a  country 
road  with  woods  on  both  sides.     You  walk  on,  a  hun- 
dred yards  or  more,  across  the  bridge,  turn  through  the  gap 
in  the  rail  fence  into  the  woods,  climb  the  low  hill  and  there 
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"  The  School  in  the  Woods  " 

before  you  is  the  open-air  school  in  the  woods;  fifty  little 
cots  scattered  under  the  trees  and  on  each  a  little  figure 
wrapped  in  a  blanket,  for  it  is  rest  hour — one  to  three  o'clock — 
and  the  only  duty  of  these  students  then  is  to  sleep  and  to 
breathe  fresh  air  from  Lake  Ontario  only  a  hundred  yards  away. 
The  little  ones,  about  fifty  in  number,  are  brought  by  special 
car  to  the  school  at  about  nine  o'clock  and  remain  till  half- 
past  six  in  the  evening.  Breakfast,  dinner  and  tea  are  served 
on  the  ground  at  the  long  picnic  tables.  After  each  meal 
eomes  the  tooth  brush  drill.     In  the  middle  of  the  forenoon 
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and  afternoon  milk  is  served  for  luncheon.  Incidentally 
they  have  lessons  in  between.  A  blackboard  is  fitted  be- 
tween two  trees,  with  lines  of  benches  and  tables  before  it,  and 
this  supplies  an  out-of-door  class-room.  Sometimes  pleasanter 
spots  are  sought  in  shady  places. 

The  pupils  are  in  charge  of  a  teacher  and  a  trained  nurse 
from  the  staff  of  the  city  schools.  The  organization  was  ar- 
ranged by  Dr.  W.  E.  Struthers,  Chief  Medical  Inspector  of 


"  The  tooth-brush  drill  " 

the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  pupils  were  chosen  by  him  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  medical  inspectors  from  amongst 
the  many  whose  school  standing  and  health  stood  most  in 
need  of  special  care.  The  nurses  visiting  school  and  home 
bring  such  cases  to  the  attention  of  the  medical  inspectors. 
The  ages  of  the  pupils  vary  from  seven  to  twelve  years.  The 
expense  of  the  undertaking,  some  $1700,  has  been  borne  by 
the  Toronto  Board  of  Education,  aided  by  a  grant  of  $700 
from  the  Fresh  Air  Fund  of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star. 

This   year   the   out-of-door   school   was    maintained    from 
June  20  to  September  20.    The  daily  schedule  was  as  follows: 
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m. 


Lunch  at  home  (one  cup  pasteurized  milk) 7 .  30  a.m 

Take  car 7 .  45 

Breakfast ..'. 8 .  30 

School — Teacher  No.  1  Class. 9  to  10. 15 

Nurse  No.  2  Class 9  to  10 .  15 

Lunch 10 .  15  to  10 .  30 

School— Teacher  No.  2  Class 10 .  30  to  1 1 .  45 

Nurse  No.  1  Class 10. 30  to  11.45 

Wash  and  get  ready  for  dinner 11.45  to  12.15 

Dinner 12. 15  to  12.45 

Cots  ready  for  sleeping 12 .  45  to  1 

Rest 1  to  3 

School— Teacher  No.  2  Class 3  to  3 .45 

Nurse  No.  1  Class 3  to  3.45 

Lunch 3 .  45  to  4 

School — Teacher  No.  1  Class 4  to  4.45 

Nurse  No.  2  Class 4  to  4.45 

Recreation  and  get  ready  for  supper 4 .  45  to  5 .  45 

Supper 5 .  45  to  6 .  15 

Take  car 6 .  30 


"  Wash  and  get  ready  for  dinner  " 


1 .  The  Story  of  La  Salle 

W.  S.  ELLIS,  M.A.,  B.SC. 
Dean,  Faculty  of  Education,  Queen's  University 


ONE  day  in  the  autumn  of  1669,  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  years  ago,  four  men  whose  names  are  famous 
in  connection  with  the  exploration  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent,  met  in  the  Beverley  swamp,  in  what  is  now 
the  western  part  of  Wentworth  county.  To  be  more  exact 
the  day  was  September  24th;  the  men  were  Rene  Robert 
Cavelier  (Ka-vel'i-ya),  later  and  better  known  as  the  Sieur 
de  La  Salle,  Dollier  de  Casson  and  Rene  Galinee,  priests  from 
the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  at  Montreal,  and  Louis  Joliet, 
voyageur,  explorer  and  fur  trader;  the  place  was  Tinawatawa 
(Outinaouatoua),  a  village  of  the  Senecas,  an  Iroquois  nation 
whose  homeland  lay  south  of  the  western  end  of  Lake  Ontario, 
but  a  few  families  of  the  tribe  had  made  camp  in  the  swamp 
because  of  the  excellent  hunting  it  afforded.  The  priests 
were  on  their  way  to  establish  missions  among  strange  Indian 
tribes  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior;  La  Salle  was  on  an  ex- 
ploring expedition,  lured  by  the  story  of  a  great  unknown 
river  that  flowed  somewhere  south  of  the  Iroquois  land;  and 
Joliet  was  coming  back  from  Lake  Superior  where  he  had  been 
prospecting  for  copper,  and  he  was  now  making  the  first 
white  man's  trip  from  Mackinac  to  Montreal  by  the  southern 
route,  that  is,  by  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

That  meeting  was  typical  of  many  a  scene  in  the  story  of 
New  France.  Dollier,  formerly  a  dashing  captain  of  cavalry 
who,  under  Turenne,  had  fought  Austrians  and  Spaniards,  now  a 
black-robed  priest  threading  forest  streams  and  trails,  paddling, 
portaging,  hunting  and  saying  mass  by  turns,  had  devoted 
his  life  to  the  cause  of  his  church  and  was  living  as  the  red 
men  lived  in  order  that  he  might  help  them.  Joliet,  the  son 
of  a  wheelwright  at  Quebec,  stolid,  good-natured,  daring, 
intelligent,  wise  with  the  wisdom  of  woodland  people,  rich 
in  the  experience  of  many  journeys  by  lake  and  river  and  forest 
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path,  was  destined  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to  have  his 
name  written  large  on  the  page  of  North  American  history 
as  the  discoverer,  with  Pere  Marquette,  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  And  La  Salle — but  this  is  to  be  a  sketch  of  La  Salle,  so 
more  detail  will  be  necessary. 


SIEUR  DE  LA  SALLE. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  up  a  map  of  France  he  will  find  on 
the  river  Seine,  about  two- thirds  of  the  way  from  Paris  to 
the  sea,  the  city  of  Rouen,  already  well  known  because  of  its 
connection  with  the  Norman  Kings  of  England  and  the  Hun- 
dred Years'  War.     It  had  been  a  place  of  importance  when 
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Gaul  was  a  Roman  province,  and  later  it  gained  distinction  as 
the  chief  city  of  the  famous  duchy  of  Normandy.  Out  in 
the  country  near  this  old  city  was  the  estate  and  home  of 
the  Cavelier  family.  Here  was  born  in  1643  a  boy  who  was 
named  Rene  Robert,  who  attended  the  aristocratic  and 
fashionable  Jesuit  school,  and  who  entered  himself  for  the 
priesthood.  When  he  became  a  man  he  changed  his  mind 
regarding  the  profession  he  would  follow,  gave  up  his  religious 
training,  and  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  that  new  world, 
where  it  was  said  fame  and  wealth  awaited  him  who  could 
grasp  them.  Robert  Cavelier,  after  he  became  a  man,  did 
not  often  change  his  mind  or  give  up  a  pursuit,  and  he  was 
led  in  the  present  case  to  abandon  his  boyish  choice  partly 
by  natural  temperament  and  partly,  no  doubt,  by  the  tales 
of  opportunity  and  adventure  that  were  prevalent  in  his  time 
and  neighbourhood. 

It  will  help  materially  to  an  understanding  of  La  Salle's 
later  career  if  we  attempt  to  picture  the  kind  of  man  he  was 
and  the  influences  by  which  he  was  moulded,  for,  in  part,  his 
characteristics  were  inherited  from  his  forefathers,  and,  in  part, 
arose  from  his  surroundings.  Back  in  the  old  days  when  the 
Vikings  (Northmen  or  Danes)  were  harrying  the  eastern 
shores  of  England,  bands  of  these  marauders  skirted  the  south 
side  of  the  English  Channel,  as  well,  and  plundered  the  towns 
and  settlements  of  northern  France.  So  it  came  about  that 
when  Charles  the  Simple  was  King  of  the  French,  and  Rolf,  the 
Ganger,  was  the  Viking  leader,  the  depredations  of  the  raiders 
became  so  great  that  the  whole  north  coastland  of  France 
was  being  reduced  to  a  wilderness.  Then  Charles,  not  so 
simple  as  his  nickname  indicated,  bethought  him  of  a  plan 
whereby  he  might  both  end  the  trouble  and  gain  the  assist- 
ance of  those  who  were  working  the  ruin.  He  sent  a  messenger 
to  Rolf  to  offer  him  a  large  district  in  northwestern  France  in 
which  he  and  his  followers  might  make  permanent  homes, 
but  in  return  three  things  were  required,  (1)  that  Rolf  and  his 
people  should  become  loyal  subjects  of  the  king  of  France  and 
aid  him  in  his  wars,  (2)  that  Rolf  should  marry  the  king's 
daughter,  (3)  that  he  and  his  men  should  become  Christians. 
The  conditions  were  accepted,  and  Northmen  and  Franks 
intermingled  to  form    the   Normans   of   history,  a  vigorous, 
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brave,  adventurous,  fighting  race,  among  whom  knighthood 
greatly  flourished  and  where  feudahsm  reached  its  highest 
development.  This  was  the  stock  from  which  La  Salle  sprang; 
and  though  knighthood  and  feudalism  had  largely  passed,  they 
left  among  the  people  a  legacy  of  bodily  vigour,  independence, 
determination  and  activity  which  had  much  to  do  with  the 
growth  of  that  New  France  that  was  expanding  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  valley. 

These  old  Vikings  were  above  all  a  seafaring  race.  They 
wandered  wide  in  their  journeyings  to  plunder  strange  lands; 
they  took  risks,  often  paying  forfeit  to  fate  with  their  lives, 
but  others,  carefree  and  daring,  went  on  taking  risks ;  dangers 
of  sea  and  dangers  of  battle  were  part  of  the  game,  but  they 
bravely  played  it  through  to  the  end.  One  result  of  their 
settlement  of  Normandy  was  that  even  until  our  own  day  the 
coast  towns  of  northern  France  have  been  noted  for  the 
number,  courage  and  ability  of  their  sailors.  Fifty-five  miles 
from  Rouen  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  were  the  Ports  of  Havre 
and  Honfleur,  down  the  coast  was  St.  Malo  and  up  the  channel 
a  few  miles  were  Dieppe  and  Dunkirk.  From  these  towns 
had  sailed  Cartier,  Champlain,  Pontgrave,  DeMonts,  and 
other  noted  explorers,  and  here  was  the  very  centre  of  the  fur 
trade  activity.  It  was  small  wonder  then  if  strange  tales  of 
unfound  lands  and  ungrasped  opportunities  spread  from 
tongue  to  ear  throughout  the  countryside,  and  equally  small 
wonder  if  the  young  man  of  twenty-three  having  Robert 
Cavelier's  disposition,  decided  that  the  place  for  him  was 
amid  those  uncharted  and  unnamed  rivers,  lakes  and  lands 
that  lay  beyond  the  sea.  Accordingly  in  the  summer  of  1666 
we  find  him  at  the  seminary  at  Montreal,  a  new  arrival 
ready  for  whatever  the  future  might  hold  for  him. 

At  this  time  M.  de  Courcelles,  an  able  governor,  was  di- 
recting the  affairs  of  New  France;  M.  Talon  was  the  intend- 
ant,  that  is,  the  king's  inspector  or  agent;  Bishop  Laval 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  colony, 
and  the  Abbe  de  Queylus  was  the  Superior  of  the  Seminary 
of  St.  Sulpice  which  owned  the  island  of  Montreal.  Cavelier 
seems  to  have  made  a  good  impression,  for  he  received  a  grant 
of  a  seigneury  some  eight  miles  up  the  river  opposite  the  Gros 
Sault  (Big  Rapid,  now  Lachine)  on  condition  that  he  would 
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make  improvements  and  secure  settlers.  With  characteristic 
energy  he  went  to  work  to  erect  buildings  and  to  distri- 
bute his  land  in  holdings  to  those  who  would  cultivate  it. 
His  place  offered  an  excellent  location  for  engaging  in  the  fur 
trade,  but  he  had  no  notion  of  settling  down  to  barter  blankets 
and  brandy  for  beaver  skins.  In  the  winter  of  1668-9  a  party 
of  Seneca  Indians  visited  him  and  told  him  a  tale  of  a  great 


La  Salle's  Home  at  Lachine 


river  that  flowed  through  a  wonderful  country  away  to  the 
southward  of  their  homeland.  This  aroused  in  Cavelier  a 
longing  that  could  not  be  resisted.  In  the  spring  he  sold 
his  property,  and  with  the  money  bought  canoes,  provisions, 
and  goods  for  barter,  then  he  hired  men  for  a  journey  into 
the  western  wilderness.  Just  then  the  Abb6  Queylus  was 
sending  a  mission  to  the  Indians  beyond  the  Great  Lakes,  as 
then  known.  He  proposed  that  the  two  parties  should  travel 
together ;  this  was  agreed  to,  and  on  July  6th,  1669,  seven  canoes 
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each  with  three  men  left  Montreal,  but  it  was  August  2nd 
before  they  reached  Lake  Ontario.  They  followed  the  south 
shore,  and  visited  an  Iroquois  village  where  they  tried  to  get 
a  guide  to  show  the  way  to  the  southern  river,  but  failed. 
They  then  continued  their  journey  westward  past  the  Niagara 
where  they  heard  the  roar  of  the  fall  and  felt  the  rush  of  the 
current.  Finally  they  landed  in  Burlington  Bay  under  the 
guidance  of  an  Indian  whom  they  met  and^who  was  going  to 
the  hunting  west  of  Hamilton.  Thus  came  about  the  meeting 
in  the  Beverley  swamp. 

Here  Cavelier  parted  from  the  others.  With  twelve  men 
and  four  canoes  he  turned  eastward,  and  for  two  years  he 
disappeared  in  so  far  as  any  definite  story  of  his  travels  is 
concerned.  The  records  and  maps  have  been  lost.  All  we 
know  for  certain  is  that  for  two  years  he  roamed  the  woods 
and  waters  southward  and  westward  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
It  is  believed  that  he  found  the  Ohio  river  by  crossing  the 
watershed  south  of  the  lakes,  and  went  down  it  well  towards  the 
Mississippi;  then  he  turned  northward,  went  up  Lake  Huron 
and  crossed  Lake  Michigan.  Where  the  city  of  Chicago  now 
stands  a  small  sluggish  river  pushed  its  way  through  a  great 
marsh  and  slowly  poured  its  waters  into  the  lake.  If  one 
paddled  up  this  stream  he  could  by  a  short  portage  reach  a 
tributary  of  the  river  of  the  Illinois.  At  the  present  time  a 
great  ditch  has  been  dug  through  the  low  bank  and  two  out- 
lets carry  off  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan — one  small  and 
artificial  runs  down  the  western  slope  of  the  divide  to  the 
Mississippi,  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  the  other,  great 
and  natural,  pours  its  flood  out  eastward  by  Mackinac  and 
the  St.  Lawrence.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that 
in  1670  Cavelier  crossed  the  Chicago  portage,  at  least  there  is 
little  doubt  that  by  that,  or  some  similar  route,  he  gained 
access  to  the  Illinois  river  and  followed  it  far  down  toward 
its  junction  with  the  Mississippi;  thus  by  two  routes  at  places 
far  apart,  he  had  blazed  paths  into  the  great  central  basin  of 
the  continent. 

{To  he  continued) 


Story=telling  in  the  "Baby"  Room 


ANNA    S.    GRAHAM 
Public  School,  Minnedosa,  Man. 


SIDNEY  SMITH  said,  "If  we  make  children  happy 
now,  we  shall  make  them  happy  twenty  years  hence  by 
the  memory  of  it."  I  know  of  no  surer  way  to  make 
little  ones  happy  than  to  tell  them  a  story.  There  is  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  it  as  it  is  told,  and  there  is  another 
pleasure,  equally  great,  to  which  this  leads:  listening  to  stories 
creates  in  children  a  desire  to  read  for  themselves,  and  this 
desire,  when  carried  into  action,  will  assure  them  one  of  the 
greatest  joys  of  their 
after  life. 

Shall  we  read  the  story, 
or  shall  we  tell  it?  If  we 
read  it,  we  may  be  able  to 
put  before  our  little  pu- 
pils choice  wording,  well- 
balanced  sentences,  etc., 
which  we  are  told  will  have 
an  unconscious  influence 
on  the  child's  power  to 
express  himself.  But,  if 
we  tell  the  story,  we  give 
not  only  the  story  but  our- 
selves. When  we  read  a 
story,  we  are  not  sure 
that  each  child  is  listening, 
but  when  we  fell  it  we  can 
hold  every  child's  atten- 
tion because  our  eyes  meet 
theirs.  Let  us,  then,  tell 
the  story,  especially  when 

our    pupils    belong   to  the 

,.,     ,  ,,  "The  pleasure  of  listening  to  it 

.    baby  room    . 

[105] 
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Where  shall  we  procure  our  stories?-  All  around  us,  in 
nature  and  in  every  book  we  pick  up,  as  well  as  from  our  own 
experiences.*  A  very  human  longing,  and  one  especially 
strong  in  children,  is  the  longing  for  the  personal  in  experi- 
ence. "When  I  was  a  little  girl"  will  bring  sparkling  eyes 
and  attentive  listeners  when  all  else  fails.  Any  bookseller 
can  give  you  dozens  of  books  of  charming  stories  for  little 
ones.  These  you  can  adapt  to  the  age  of  the  children  in 
your  class-room;  that  is  one  advantage  that  telling  a  story 
has  over  reading  it. 

In  choosing  your  stories  do  not  think  that  you  must  have 
a  great  many.  One  or  two  new  stories  a  month  will  be  suffi- 
cient, especially  if  you  tell  them  with  the  expectation  of  having 
them  reproduced.  Let  me  say  here  that  this  is  a  thing  I 
never  do.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  that  a  child  loses 
half  the  joy  of  listening  if  he  feels  that  he  must  reproduce  the 
story  when  the  teacher  has  finished  it.  I  tell  it,  and  tell  it 
and  tell  it.  Then  perhaps  one  day  when  I  become  a  pupil 
and  some  little  one  becomes  a  teacher,  I  beg  for  "that  story 
about  the  bears,  please",  or  whatever  it  m.ay  be.  I  find  that 
if  the  story  has  sufficient  interest  and  has  been  well  told, 
you  cannot  keep  children  from  reproducing  it.  They  will 
tell  it  to  their  mothers,  their  dolls,  their  pupils  when  playing 
school,  etc.  W^hen  we  recite  one  of,  say,  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son's poems  to  our  class,  do  we  dare  to  say  "memorize  that"? 
It  is  never  necessary;  they  will  do  so  of  their  own  accord. 
Similarly  with  a  story. 

To  come  back  to  the  choice  of  stories.  For  the  wee  ones  a 
story  must  have  much  repetition  in  order  to  hold  the  interest. 
This  is  why  some  of  their  favourites  are  "The  old  woman  and 
her  pig",  "Billy  Beg  and  his  bull",  "The  Httle  red  hen", 
"The  mouse  in  the  oven",  "Chicken  Little",  "The  ginger- 
bread boy",  etc. 

Having  chosen  the  story,  what  preparation  is  necessary  for 
telling  it?  It  has  been  said  that  a  good  story-teller,  like  a 
poet,  is  "born,  not  made".  This  may  be  true,  but  I  know 
that  when  story-telling  is  not  a  natural  gift  one  may  do  much 
to  acquire  the  art.  Don't  let  us  say,  "One  thing  I  can't  do 
is  to  tell  a  story" ;  but  let  us  give  it  a  trial.  "We  learn  to  do 
by  doing."     Select  an  interesting,  bright  story,  suited  to  the 
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children  in  your  room.  Read  it  over  several  times.  Close  the 
book  and  go  carefully  over  it  in  your  mind,  referring  to  the 
book  if  necessary.  You  may  find  that  one  reason  why  you 
could  not  tell  a  story  was  probably  that  you  did  not  know  it 
well  enough.  When  you  have  gone  carefully  over  your  story, 
stand  before  an  imaginary  class  and  tell  it.  This  will  help 
you  to  see  where  your  weaknesses  lie,  and  will  also  assist  you 
in  losing  yourself  in  your  story,  which  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
successful  story-telling.  Next  tell  the  story  to  the  children. 
Tell  it  again.  Once  more.  Yet  again.  And  take  encourage- 
ment from  the  fact  that  children  seldom  tire  of  hearing  a 
story  repeated.     "Old  friends  are  the  best  friends." 

May  I  give  a  few  points  on  the  telling  of  the  story?  First, 
as  I  said  before,  know  your  story.  Then  try  to  live  it  as  you 
tell  it.  Throw  your  whole  self  into  it ;  let  your  face,  voice  and 
gesture  show  that  you  enjoy  the  story  and  enjoy  telling  it. 
Use  "everyday"  calk.  Don't  use  such  words  as  replied, 
arrived,  etc.,  until  you  have  at  some  other  time  introduced 
them  into  the  child's  vocabulary. 

One  mistake  we  make  is  in  giving  children  credit  for  know- 
ing more  than  they  do.  I  rem.ember  once  in  telling  "Chicken 
Little"  to  a  class  for  the  first  time,  I  was  endeavouring  to  have 
each  child  picture  the  procession  to  the  king's  palace,  and 
was  congratulating  myself  on  my  success,  when  a  small  boy 
interrupt^  me  with,  "Teacher,  I  can't  picture  a  chicken -little 
nor  a  hen-pen,  'cause  I  never  saw  any  chicken-littles  nor  hen- 
pens."  This  m_ade  me  think,  too,  that  these  Manitoba 
children  had  never  seen  a  pea-stack.  The  next  time  I  told  the 
story,  I  began  somewhat  like  this : 

"  How  many  of  you  have  peas  in  your  garden?  How  would 
you  like  to  see  a  big  field  of  them,  like  a  field  of  wheat?" 
(Cries  of  "Oh!  oh!")  "Well,  down  in  Ontario,  where  I  was 
visiting  last  summer,  they  have  large  fields  of  them."  Then 
I  explained  how  they  pulled  them  and  stacked  them..  This 
brought  me  to  my  story.  "  In  the  story  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
there  is  one  of  these  big  pea-stacks.  Close  your  eyes  and  see 
if  you  can  see  it.  Can  you  see  a  little  chicken  at  the  side  of 
the  stack?  I  wonder  what  his  name  is!  Yes,  he  had  a  name. 
It  wasn't  Tessie  Donlon  nor  Reggie  Macey,  but  it  was  Chicken 
Little.     Chicken  Little  was  picking  peas  from  the  pea-stack 
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one  day  w  hen  one  of  the  pods  popped  open  and  out  flew  the 
peas.  Where  do  you  suppose  one  of  them  lit?  Down  among 
the  feathers  on  Chicken  Little's  back.  He  couldn't  see  it, 
but  he  felt  it.  So  he  turned  and  twisted  to  see  what  it  was." 
(Here  imitate  Chicken  Little  trying  to  see  the  pea  on  his 
back.)  "At  last  he  said,  '  I  can't  see  anything  but  I  think 
I  know  what  it  is;  yes,  I'm  sure  it  is  a  bit  of  sky  that  has  fallen 
in  among  my  feathers'  " — and  so  on. 

Put  as  much  conversation  into  your  story  as  you  can.  In- 
stead of  saying  "Hen  Pen  asked  Chicken  Little  where  he  "was 
going,"  say  "Hen  Pen  said,  'Good  morning.  Chicken  Little; 
where  are  you  going?'"  A  salute  as  you  ask  the  question 
makes  it  more  realistic. 

Occasionally  vary  your  story,"  and  note  the  effect.  In- 
stead of  saying  "The  king  gave  them  each  a  thinking  cap," 
tell  about  the  king  handing  Chicken  Little  a  mysterious, 
brown  parcel  (Let  your  face  and  voice  be  full  of  mystery), 
about  Chicken  Little  untying  the  string  and  taking  off  the 
paper — "and  there  inside  was  a  white  box,  and  in  it  were  five 
thinking  caps  with  a  name  on  each."  Then  note  how  ready 
children  will  be  to  add  a  touch  of  originality  to  their  stories. 
One  child  said,  "You'd  think  Chicken  Little  would  be  little, 
but  he  wasn't;  that  was  just  a  name  he  got  when  he  was  a 
tiny  baby."  Another  child  said,  "The  thinking  caps  were 
made  of  brown  paper  and  they  had  little  gold  stars  on  them. " 

If  one  child  seems  inattentive,  repeat  a  few  words  in  a  mon- 
otone, and  see  him  wake  up.  "  So  on  they  went,  and  they  went, 
and  they  went,  and  they  went. "  This  will  regain  his  attention 
without  interrupting  the  story. 

When  you  have  finished  a  story  don't  be  afraid  to  add, 
"Isn't  that  a  good  story?  I  do  enjoy  telling  it;  it  is  one  of 
my  favourites."  Children  like  to  feel  that  they  are  listening 
to  one  of  "teacher's  own"  stories.  Let  them  feel  that  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  tell  the  story,  and  it  will  be  an  easy  m.atter  to 
secure  from  them  a  reproduction  of  it. 


Supplementary  Reading  for  Elementary  Schools 

J.  H.  PUTMAN,  B.A.,  D.PAED. 

Inspector   of    Public   Schools,   Ottawa,    Canada 

MANY  of  the  following  books  are  now  being  used  in  the 
Ottawa  Public  Schools.  Any  not  in  use,  but  recom- 
mended here,  have  been  carefully  examined.  Each  of 
our  schools  is  supplied  with  a  ten-volume  set  of  "The 
Children's  Hour",  edited  by  Miss  Tappan,  and  published 
by  Houghton,  MifBin  Co.,  of  Boston.  This  is  a  library  in 
itself  and  should  be  in  every  school. 

Sometimes  we  put  in  a  class  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of 
a  book  used  for  supplementary  reading  to  supply  each  pupil 
with  a  copy;  sometim.es  we  put  in  enough  for  half  the  class, 
and  at  other  times  we  put  in  a  less  number.  In  primary 
classes  it  is  better  to  have  ten  each  of  five  different  books 
than  to  have  fifty  of  one  kind.  Only  ten  or  twelve  pupils  in 
a  primary  class  can  profitably  read  at  one  time,  and,  if  the 
teacher  has  different  sets  of  readers,  these  can  be  passed 
from  one  group  of  pupils  to  another,  and  each  group  in  turn 
reads  all  the  books. 

In  addition  to  having  sets  or  partial  sets  of  books  for  supple- 
mentary reading,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  for  each  teacher  to 
make  a  collection  of  single  copies  of  books  suitable  for  her 
grade.  These  should  be  kept  on  an  open  shelf  in  the  class- 
room, and  pupils  encouraged  to  choose  and  read  for  them- 
selves. Many  children  are  intellectually  starved  because  of 
the  absence  of  suitable  books  in  the  home.  Others  would, 
if  allowed  to  do  so,  read  during  play  hours,  and  need  to  be 
restrained  rather  than  encouraged. 

Usually  these  books  can  be  secured  in  quantities  at  25%  to 
40%  off  prices  as  given  below. 

Grade  I — First  Year. 
Longmans'  Fairy  Tale  Readers. 
Book      I.  The  Snow  Man.     3d. 

"       II.  The  Three  Little  Pigs.     4d. 
"      HI.  Story  of  Chin-Chin  China-Man.     6d. 
Longmans'  "Ship"  Infant  Reader.     6d. 
Longmans'  "Ship"  Second  Primer.     5d. 

— Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London,  Eng. 
f  109  1 
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Action,  Imitation  and  Fun  Series — Educational  Pub.  Co., 
Boston.  Bow-Bow  and  Mew-Mew;  Little  Red  Hen;  Red 
Riding-Hood ;  The  Three  Kittens;  The  Three  Bears. — 30c  each. 

Grade  II — Second  year. 

Action,  Imitation  and  Fun  Series — Educational  Pub.  Co., 
Boston.  Hop  o'  My  Thumb;  Jack,  the  Giant  Killer;  Puss  in 
Boots;  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. — 30c. 

Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee  (Dramatic),  30c.;  The  Cat  School, 
30c. ;  In  Mythland,  Vol.  I.,  30c. — Educational  Pub.  Co.,  Boston. 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk;  Hop  o'  My  Thumb;  The  Wolf  and 
the  Seven  Kids;  Little  Red  Riding-Hood;  Cinderella. — T.  C. 
and  E.  C.  Jack,  London,  Eng.     2d.  each,  paper,  illustrated. 

Children  s   Classics  in  Dramatic  Form. 

Book  I,  by  Augusta  Stevenson,  30c.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Co.,  Boston. 

Cyr's  Dramatic  First  Reader,  30c.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  McCloskey  Primer,  30c.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Longmans'  "Ship  "Literary  Readers,  Book  I,  9d.;  Book  II,  lOd. 
Longmans'  "Ship"  Historical  Reader,  Book  I,  9d. 
Longmans'  Supplementary  Readers. 

Standard    I.     Little  Red  Riding-Hood.     8d. 

"        II.     Sleeping  Beast  in  the  Wood.     9d. 
"       III.     Jack,  the  Giant  Killer.     9d. 
Longmans'  Continuous  Story  Readers. 

Little  One  Eye,  Two  Eyes,  and  Three  Eyes.     2d.,  paper. 

The  Clever  Cat.     2d.,  paper. 

— Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London,  Eng. 

Collection  of  Easy  Little  Classics,  30c.  A.  Flanagan  Co., 
Chicago. 

Folk-Lore  Reader,  Book  I,  30c.  Atkinson,  Mentzer  & 
Grover,  Boston. 

Books  for  the  Bairns  Series.  Stead's  Pub.  House,  London, 
Eng.  Seven  Famous  Nursery  Tales ;  Cinderella ;  ^Esop's  Fables  I ; 
.^sop's  Fables  II;  Tom  Thumb's  Adventures.  Id.  each,  paper. 

Primer  of  Nursery  Rhymes,  by  Leota  Swem,  25c.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Co. 

Bright  Story  Readers.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto. 
Dick  Whittington,  7c;  ^Esop's  Fables,  7c;  Aladdin  and  the 
Wonderful  Lamp,  8c;  The  Two  Brothers,  8c. 
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Highroads  of  History,  Book  I.  lOd.  Royal  Treasury  of 
Story  and  Song.  Golden  Steps,  9d.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Grades  HI  and  IV,  Third  and  Fourth  Years, 
Second  Book  Classes. 

Highroads  of  History.     Bk.  H,  Is.;   Bk.  HI,  Is.  3d. 

Royal  Treasury  of  Story  and  Song.     Doors  of  Gold,  lOd. 

— Nelson  &  Sons,  Edinburgh. 

Books  for  the  Bairns  Series.  Stead's  Pub.  House,  London, 
Eng.  Stories  from  Hans  Andersen;  Stories  from  Grimm's 
Fairy  Tales;  Sinbad  the  Sailor;  Joseph  and  his  Brethren. 
Id.  each,  paper. 

Bright  Story  Readers.  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  The 
Mad  Tailor,  9c.;  Story  of  a  Donkey,  9c.;  Water  Babies  and 
Wind  and*  Rain,  9c. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders,  by  Louise  de  la  Ramee,  6c.  Published 
by  C.  W.  Graham,  Cameron,  111. 

Children's  Classics  Series.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  St. 
Martin's  St.,  London,  Eng.  Reynard  the  Fox,  3^d.;  Tales 
for  Children,  4d. ;  True  Tales,  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  4^d. 

The  Princess  on  the  Glass  Hill,  Is.;  History  of  Whittington, 
Is.;  Prince  Darling,  ls.4d.;  FairyTales  from  Grimm,  cloth,  6d.; 
Stories  from  Hans  Andersen,  cloth,  6d.;  Longmans'  His- 
torical "Ship"  Readers.  Book  II,  lOd.;  Book  HI,  Is.; 
Junior  School  Poetry  Book,  by  Principal  Peterson  of  McGill. 
Is.  6d. — Longmans  &  Green,  London,  Eng. 

Sleeping  Beauty  and  Other  Stories,  5c.  Owen  Pub.  Co., 
Danville,  N.Y. 

Grades  V  and  VI,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Years, 
Third  Book  Classes. 

The  Snow  Image  and  Great  Stone  Face,  Hawthorne,  10c. 

Golden  Touch  and  Miraculous  Pitcher,  Hawthorne,  10c. 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River,  Ruskin,  10c. 

C.  W.  Graham,  Cameron,  111, 

Bright  Story  Readers.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto. 
Stories  from  Life  of  King  Alfred,  10c. ;  Dickens'  Christmas 
Carol,  lie;  Dickens,  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  lie;  Rip  Van 
Winkle  and  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  10c. ;  Hereward  the 
Wake,   lie. 
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Chambers'  Narrative  Readers: — 

King  of  Golden  River,  Ruskin.     Cloth,  3d. ;  paper,  2d. 

Ali  Bdba  and  the  Forty  Thieves.     Cloth,  3d.;  paper,  2d. 

Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp.     Cloth,  3d.;  paper,  2d. 

Smbad  the  Sailor.     Cloth,  3d.;  paper,  2d. 

Story  of  Paul  Dombey,  Dickens.     Cloth,  6d.;  paper,  4d. 

Selected  Stories  from  Hans  Andersen.    Cloth,  6d. ;  paper,  4d. 

— W.  &  R.  Chambers,  London,  Eng. 

Arabian  Nights,  cloth,  8d.;  "Ship"  History  Readers,  Book 
IV,  Is.  4d.;  BookV,  Is.  6d.;  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  Is.; 
Dickens' Christmas  Carol,  Is.;  Robinson  Crusoe  (abridged)  Is. 

— Longmans  &  Green,  London,  Eng. 

Hygiene  for  Young  People,  Knight,  25c.  Copp,  Clark  Co., 
Toronto. 

A  History  Reader,  35c.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Edinburgh,  or 
Copp,  Clark  Co. 

A  Book  of  Golden  Deeds,  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  6d. 

Highroads  of  History.     Book  IV,  Is.  6d;  Book  V,  Is.  8d. 

Martin  Rattler,  by  R.  M.  Ballantyne.     Cloth,  4d. 

Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard,  Is. 

As  We  Sweep  thro'  the  Deep,  by  Gordon  Stables,  Is. 

Hudson  Bay,  by  R.  M.  Ballantyne,  Is. 

— T.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Edinburgh. 

Sinbad  the  Sailor.  Don  Quixote.  Id.  each,  paper.  Stead 
Pub.  Co.,  London. 

Seven  Little  Sisters  and  Each  and  All,  by  Jane  Andrews,  50c. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  Pt.  H,  35c. 

Bimbi:  Stories  for  Children,  by  Louise  de  la  Ramee,  40c. 

— Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Grades  VH  and  VHI,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Years, 
Fourth  Book  Classes. 

The  following  are  prescribed  by  the  Ontario  Department 
of  Education  for  Grade  VHI,  and  from  these  at  least  four  are 
to  be  chosen: 

(Cassell  &  Co.,  Toronto;  Morang  Educational  Co.,  Toronto; 
Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto;  Nelson  &  Sons,  Edinburgh;  Mac- 
millan  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto;  and  McClelland  &  Goodchild, 
Toronto,  will  each  supply  several  of  these  books  at  15c.  to 
25c.  a  copy,  with  a  discount  for  large  orders.) 
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Rab  and  His  Friends — Brown. 

Birds  and  Bees;  Sharp  Eyes — Burroughs. 

AHce  in  Wonderland.    Through  the  Looking  Glass — CarrolL 

Story  of  IHad.     Story  of  Odyssey — Church. 

Last  of  Mohicans — Cooper. 

Robinson    Crusoe — Defoe. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders — De  la  Ramee. 

Christmas  Carol.  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.  The  Chimes. — 
Dickens, 

Silas  Marner.     The  Mill  on  the  Floss. — George  Eliot. 

Great  Deeds  on  Land  and  Sea. — Fitchett. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Traveller.  Deserted  Village. — Goldsmith. 

Tom  Brown's  Schooldays. — Hughes. 

Rip  Van  Winkle.     Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow. — Irving. 

Heroes  of  Asgard. — Keary. 

The  Heroes.  Water  Babies.  Hereward  the  Wake. — Kingsley. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.     Adventures  of  Ulysses. — Lamb. 

Evangeline.     Hiawatha.     Shorter  Poems. — Longfellow. 

King  of  the  Golden  River. — Ruskin. 

Lady  of  the  Lake.  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Ivanhoe. 
Talisman. — Scott. 

Merchant  of  Venice.     Julius  Caesar. — Shakespeare. 

Treasure  Island.     Kidnapped. — Stevenson. 

Gulliver's  Travels. — Swift. 

Poems  of  Love  of  Country. — Wetherell. 

If  teachers  desire  a  wider  choice  than  the  above  depart- 
mental list  offers,  the  following  are  suggested : — 

His  Life  by  Himself,  Franklin,  40c.  Plutarch's  Lives,  45c. 
Sohrab  and  Rustum,  Arnold,  25c. — Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

"Ship  "  Historical  Readers.  Book  VI,  Is.  8d. ;  Book VII,  Is.  9d. 

Continuous  Story  Readers.     A  Book  of  Heroes,  cloth,  8d. 

Blue  Poetry  Book  for  Schools.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang, 
2s.  6d.  — Longmans  &  Green,  London,  Eng. 

Highroads  of  History,  Book  VI,  2s.;  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
Stowe,  6d.;  Oliver  Twist,  Dickens,  6d.;  Three  Musketeers, 
Dumas,  6d.;  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Bunyan,  6d.;  Toilers  of  the 
Sea,  Hugo,  6d.;  Tales  of  Mystery  and  Imagination,  by  E.  A. 
Poe,  6d. — Nelson  &  Sons,  Edinburgh. 

Children's  Treasury  of  Lyrical  Poetry,  Palgrave,  75c. — 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  of  Canada. 


Educational  Conditions  in  Rural  Schools 


JOHN    M.  FIELD,    B.A. 

Inspector  of  Public  Schools,  East  Huron,  Ont. 


ALONG  with  the  industrial  changes  of  the  past  years  have 
come  modifications  in  the  conditions  of  education  in 
rural  school  sections:  these  changes  have  been  due 
not  to  any  movement  in  the  sections  themselves,  but  are  the 
reflex  action  of  causes  that  have  their  origin  in  the  great 
industrial  activity  of  this  councry.  That  our  rural  population 
in  Ontario  has  not  kept  pace  with  this  movement  and  de- 
veloped and  bettered  their  public  schools  is  due  partly  to 
the  somewhat  sequestered  life  of  the  people  which  makes 
concerted  action  difficult  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  a  great 
deal  of  her  best  blood  has  been  drained  off  to  build  up  our 
cities  and  populate  our  North-West  provinces;  the  country 
districts  have  been  bereft  of  that  vigour  and  initiative  without 
which  there  can  be  little  progress. 

If  the  rural  sections  have  taken  no  part  in  this  movement, 
it  has  not  been  for  lack  of  activity  and  encouragement  of  the 
Government:  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  have 
there  been  such  large  grants  from  the  public  treasury  for 
educational  purposes;  the  chief  beneficiaries  have  been  the 
Universities  and  high  and  rural  schools;  urban  schools  might 
be  said  to  take  care  of  themselves  financially.  A  determined 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  Government  to  provide  better 
qualified  teachers  for  public  schools:  considerable  difficulty 
has  been  met  with  on  account  of  openings  for  young  men  and 
women  in  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits,  the  call  of  the 
West,  and  because  the  academic  and  training  courses  had 
necessarily  to  be  lengthened,  involving  increased  expense  to 
students,  further  curtailing  the  supply  of  teachers:  the  supply 
is  not  yet  equal  to  the  demand ;  where  teachers  used  to  com- 
pete with  each  other  by  scores  for  a  vacant  position,  trustees 
are  now  competing  with  others  for  their  services.  It  would 
be  folly  to  assert  that  the  quality  of  teaching  in  rural  schools 
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has  not  been,  as  a  result  of  the  new  system  of  training,  con- 
siderably improved. 

The  exodus  from  the  country  districts  has  left  the  schools 
with  a  much  decreased  attendance.  In  sections  formerly 
requiring  two  teachers  to  take  charge  of  closely  packed 
rooms,  one  teacher  now  presides  over  twenty  or  twenty-five 
pupils;  very  many  schools  have  an  attendance  ranging  from 
ten  to  fifteen — some  even  less. 

The  teacher  often  has  as  many  classes  as  pupils:  the  latter 
lack  the  enthusiasm  that  competition  promotes,  and  the 
former  often  thinks  it  a  waste  of  effort  to  do  her  best  work 
for  so  few.  The  section  as  a  whole  may  have  somewhere  a 
feeling  that  the  teacher  should  be  paid  per  capita. 

Again,  new  school  sections  have  been  formed  in  many  town- 
ships, not,  as  may  be  imagined,  to  provide  for  an  increasing 
school  population,  but  for  the  accommodation  of  certain 
famihes,  thus  taking  pupils  away  from  schools  with  an  already 
impoverished  attendance.  Farmers  send  their  pupils  to 
schools  2^  or  3  miles  distant  from  home  only  under  protest. 
But  the  proper  remedy  is  not  in  adding  to  the  number  of 
schools:  it  can  be  found  only  in  consolidating  the  sections 
and  providing  for  the  conveyance  of  children  to  and  from 
school.  The  dread  of  increased  taxes,  local  pride  and  jealous- 
ies, and  a  conservative  spirit  prevent  this  from  being  done. 
The  advantages  of  regular  attendance  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  of  a  graded  school  with  the  opportunity  of  receiving 
secondary  education — at  least  as  far  as  the  Lower  Forms  of 
High  Schools — have  not  made  their  appeal  to  rural  sections. 
With  schools  of  this  kind  boys  would  not  be  under  the  same 
temptation  to  leave  the  farms  as  they  are  when  sent  to  neigh- 
bouring towns  and  villages  to  school:  they  are  still  kept  in 
daily  contact  with  their  homes;  the  odours  of  the  farm  and 
soiled  hands  and  working  clothes  have  not  become  repugnant 
to  them.  In.  these  schools,  too,  it  would  be  possible  to  give 
a  more  advanced  course  in  agriculture  than  that  recently 
announced  by  the  Education  Department  which  would  give 
pupils  a  scientific  interest  in  their  calling  that  would  appeal 
to  their  higher  culture. 

Women  have  practically  taken  the  place  of  men  in  our 
rural  schools:  men  have  not  been  crowded  out— there  has  been 
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simply  a  displacement,  due  to  industrial  conditions;  a  few 
men  linger  on  and  there  are  a  few  recruits,  but  the  bell  has 
tolled  their  passing:  continuation  schools  are  largely  in  the 
hands  of  women;  almost  half  the  high  school  teachers  are 
women,  and  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  whole  staff — • 
principal  and  all — of  the  smaller  high  schools  will  be  women. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity  and  not  for  lack  of  courtesy,  I  shall 
pass  by  her  excellencies  in  rural  school  work  and  mention  a 
couple  of  deficiencies:  her  influence  upon  the  boys  of  the 
school — especially  the  larger  boys — is  felt  to  be  lacking;  her 
sex  does  not  permit  her  to  enter  and  influence  the  life  of  the 
community  to  which  her  position  and  education  entitled  her. 

But  when  school  gardens  become  general  and  agriculture 
is  a  subject  for  stud>,  it  is  possible  for  teachers  to  be  brought 
into  closer  and  more  unconventional  relations  with  their 
pupils,  and  thus  to  bring  that  personal  influence  to  bear  upon 
them  that  otherwise  would  be  difficult;  the  accomplishment 
of  this  alone  would  almost  justify  placing  these  subjects  on 
the  pubUc  school  curriculum.  Few  teachers  have  taken  the 
course  provided  at  Guelph  for  school  gardens,  but  the  testi- 
mony of  the  sections  that  have  tried  them  is  favourable,  and 
teachers  who  have  taken  the  course  will  not  as  a  rule  accept 
a  position  that  does  not  provide  them  a  school  garden. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  thac  confronts  a  rural  school 
teacher  is  the  construction  of  a  time-table.  Where  a  teacher 
has  all  grades,  and  each  grade  subdivided,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  task  is  bewildering:  a  teacher  should  learn  that  the 
fewer  the  classes  and  the  more  possibilities  for  combining 
them  in  certain  subjects,  the  more  efficient  is  it  possible  to 
make  instruction.  Some  teachers  allow  certain  subjects  to 
dominate  the  time-table. 

I  have  met  with  many,  very  many  teachers  who  give  an 
hour  and  three-quarters  to  arithmetic  in  the  morning — the 
very  best  part  of  the  day — under  the  mistaken  notion  that 
progress  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  time  spent  on  the 
subject,  and  that  any  one  able  to  "do  sums"  is  the  posseseor 
of  a  liberal  education.  The  result  of  such  an  arrangement  is 
that  the  afternoon  subjects  are  overcrowded  and  the  day 
ends  in  confusion. 


Picture  Study  in  Schools 

JULIEN     R.     SEAVEY 

Normal  School,  Hamilton 


PICTURE  study  is  becoming  an  important  subject  in  the 
education  of  the  child,  particularly  in  Forms  I,  II  and 
III,  because  it  familiarizes  him  with  what  is  good 
in  Art,  cultivates  his  taste  and  aids  him  in  self-expression. 
Primarily  it  develops  his  perceptions,  then  his  appreciation 
for  beauty,  and  lastly  his  imagination.  This  may  be  done  by 
the  study  of  framed  reproductions  of  large  size  used  as 
school-room  decorations,  where  he  may  become  familiar  with 
them,  or  by  prints  of  sm.aller  dimensions,  to  be  distributed  and 
studied  during  the  lesson. 

The  teacher  may  first  interest  the  child  by  the  story  the 
picture  tells,  ti:en  its  message  of  beauty,  its  good  points,  and 
lastly  the  life  of  the  artist. 

Appended  is  a  suggested  list  of  pictures  for  Art  Education 
and  Picture  Study. 

Form  I.      (Grades  I  and  II.) 


Madonna  of  the  Chair 

-         -         -     Raphael. 

Two  Mothers   -         - 

-         -           Gardner. 

Woman  Churning  - 

-        -         -     Millet 

Shepherdess        -         - 

-        -         Jacque 

Divine  Shepherd    - 

-         -         -     Murillo 

Song  of  the  Lark       - 

-         -           Breton 

First  Steps      -         - 

-         -         -  Millet 

Prince  Balthazar    - 

-        -        -     Velasquez 

Can't  you  Talk  -         - 

-         -         Holmes 

Feeding  the  Hens    - 

-        -        -  Millet 

Form  II. 

(Grades  III  and  IV.) 

Sistine  Madonna      - 

-         -             Raphael 

Feeding  her  Birds          - 

-       Millet 

Shepherd  and  his  Flock 

-         -             Bonheur 

Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  her  Baby-  Reynolds 
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The  Shepherdess  -  -  -  -  Lerolle 
The  Drinking  Trough  -  -  -  Dupre 
The  Sanctuary         _         _         _  Landseer 

Girl  with  Cat   -  _         _         _       Hoecker 

A  Scratch  Pack        _         -         -         -  Barber 
Angels'  Heads    -         -         -         -         Reynolds 
Form  III.     (Grades  V  and  VI.) 
The  Gleaners  -         -         -         -  Millet 

Night  Watch        _         _         _         -       Rembrandt 
Fighting  Temeraire  -         -  Turner 

Sheep  _____  Mauve 
Spring    -----  Corot 

The  Helping  Hand  _  -  -  Renouf 
Daniel's  Answer  to  the  King  -  -  Riviere 
The  Artist's  Mother  -         -         _  Whistler 

Joan  of  Arc  _         _         -         -       Bastien-Lepage 

The  Balloon  _         _         _         _  Dupre 

Form  IV.     (Grades  VII  and  VIII.) 
The  Sower      _        -        -        _  Millet 

Saint  Barbara       _         _         -         _       Palma  Vecchio 
Ulysses  deriding  Polyphemus      -  Turner 

Calling  the  Ferryman   -         -         -       Ridgway  Knight 
Golden  Stairs  _         _         _  Byrne  Jones 

The  Little  White  Girl  -        -        -      Whistler 
Sir  Galahad    -----  Watts 
Homer  and  his  Guide  -  -         -       Bonguereau 

Sir  Galahad  the  Deliverer  -         -  Abbey 

Taking  a  Pilot      -         -         -         -       Seeley 

Publishers  of  Pictures  for  Art  Decoration. 

Elson  Prints  and  Carbons,  $3-$40;  Photogravures,  $l-$5; 
Engravings,  size  18X24,  $L00  each.  A.  W.  Elson  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

University  Prints,  Ic.  each,  80c.  a  hundred.  Bureau  of 
University  Travel,  17  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

Perry  Pictures,  2000  subjects.  Regular  size  5X7,  one  cent 
each;  Plates  13X17,  75  cents.  Perry  Picture  Co.,  Box  12, 
Maiden,  Mass. 

The  Brown  Prints,  Regular  size  5>^X8,  1  cent  each. 
J.  P.  Brown  &  Co.,  Beverley,  Mass. 
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The  Copley  Prints,  4X6,  50c,  $1.25,  $2.00,  $3.00,  $5.00; 
16X20,  $7.50;  others  according  to  size.  Curtis  &  Cameron, 
312  Pierce  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pictures  and  Prints,  and  Applied  Art  Drawing  Books. 
Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Co.,  318  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago, 
111.     Educational  Pub.  Co.,  Toronto — Canadian  Agents. 

American  Art  Extension  (coloured  facsimiles)  $12  to  $75. 
Coloured  plates  at  10c.  each.     23  Union  Sq.,  New  York. 

Turner  Picture  Studies  (Travelling  Art  Exhibit).  H.  K. 
Turner  Co.,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Taber- Prang  Art  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  Catalogue  sent 
on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Dealers  in  Japanese  Prints  and  Designs  for  Art  Education. 
E.  T.  Shima,  20  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Bunkio  Matsuki, 
2  Newberry  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


"This  is  the  sort  of  book  we  like 

(For  you  and  I  are  very  small), 
With  pictures  stuck  in  anyhow, 

And  hardly  any  words  at  all. 

"You  will  not  understand  a  word 

Of  all  the  words,  including  mine; 
Never  you  trouble :  you  can  see, 

And  all  directness  is  divine — 

"Stand  up  and  keep  your  childishness: 

Read  all  the  pedants'  screeds  and  strictures: 

But  don't  believe  in  anytfting 

That  can't  be  told  in  coloured  pictures." 

-G.  K.  Chesterton,  in  sending  a  picture-book  to  a  child. 


The  Teacher's  Salary. — A  country  school  teacher  was 
cashing  her  monthly  cheque  at  the  bank.  The  teller 
apologized  for  the  filthy  condition  of  the  bills,  saying,  "  I 
hope  you're  not  afraid  of  microbes."  "Not  a  bit  of  it,"  the 
schoolmarm  replied.  "I'm  sure  no  microbe  could  live  on 
my  salary!" 


The  Town  of  Nothing=to=Do 


They  say  somewhere,  in  the  distance  fair, 

Is  the  Town  of  Nothing-to-Do, 
Where  the  sun,  they  say,  shines  every  day 

And  the  skies  are  always  blue, 
Where  no  one  tries  for  a  silver  prize 

And  no  one  strives  for  gold. 
There  every  race  has  taken  place 

And  every  tale  been  told. 
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The  blacksmith  sings  as  his  anvil  rings 

Of  the  Town  of  Nothing-to-Do, 
And  vows  in  his  song,  though  the  road  is  long, 

When  with  anvil  and  forge  he's  through 
He  will  wander  far,  where  the  glad  folks  are, 

And  will  rest  in  that  happy  town. 
He  dreams  of  the  day  when  he'll  put  for  aye 

His  hammer  and  apron  down ! 

O  it  matters  not  what  the  toiler's  lot, 

Be  he  preacher  or  soldier  brave. 
Though  he  delve  a  ditch,  be  he  great  or  rich. 

Be  he  judge  or  a  statesman  grave. 
He  dreams  always  of  the  future  days 

When  he'll  come  to  Nothing-to-Do. 
When  he's  faced  life's  test,  and  his  hands  wilfrest 

And  his  time  to  toil  is  through. 

But  Nothing-to-Do,  folks  tell  me,  who 

Have  journeyed  the  hills  and  found  it, 
Is  a  hollow  fake  and  a  big  mistake, 

For  the  streams  of  care  surround  it. 
And  the  people  there,  they  all  declare. 

Are  gloomy  and  sad  and  sighing, 
And  they  yearn  for  strife,  for  the  joy  of  life 

Is  something  to  do,  worth  trying. 


A   LITTLE   BOY'S   COMPOSITION. 

^Said  the  teacher  of  composition:  "Now,  children,  don't 
attempt  any  flights  of  fancy.  Don't  try  to  imitate  the  things 
you  have  heard,  but  just  be  yourselves  and  write  what  is 
really  in  you."  As  a  result  of  this  advice,  one  little  boy 
turned  in  the  following  composition:  "  I  ain't  goin'  to  attempt 
no  flits  of  fancy;  I'm  just  goin'  to  write  wnat's  in  me;  and  I 
got  a  heart,  a  liver,  two  lungs,  and  some  other  things  like  that; 
then  I  got  a  stummick,  and  it's  got  in  it  a  pickle,  a  piece  of  pie, 
two  sticks  of  peppermint  candy  and  my  dinner." 


Arithmetic  and  Constructive  Work  in  the 
Elementary  School 

A.   N.  SCARROW 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

ARITHMETIC  is  one  of  the  traditional  subjects  of  the 
school  course  while  constructive  work  belongs  to 
the  group  of  newer  recruits,  often  looked  upon  as  an 
incumbrance  to  sane  educational  progress.  Notwithstanding 
this  supposed  difference  in  age  and  traditional  dignity,  there 
is  a  very  vital  and  very  necessary  connection  between  these 
two  subjects.  Even  in  regard  to  age  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  commonly  accepted  idea  that  arithmetic  is  old 
while  constructive  work  is  new,  can  be  proven  to  be  correct. 
The  subject  of  arithmetic  did  not  arise  as  a  fully  developed 
and  isolated  science  as  it  is  now  too  commonly  presented  in 
the  primary  grades  of  our  public  schools.  It  developed  gradu- 
ally as  the  necessity  arose  to  number  and  measure  objects; 
it  arose  as  the  handmaid  of  measuring.  Without  measuring 
there  is  no  numbering,  and  without  numbering  there  is  no 
science  of  arithmetic. 

Moreover,  the  need  for  construction  led  to  accuracy  of 
measurement  and  the  fixing  of  definite  units  as  standards  of 
reference.  Thus  we  see  that  the  order  is  here,  as  always  in 
science,  first  the  need  and  then  the  development  of  activities 
to  meet  the  need — the  need,  construction,  measuring,  and 
finally  the  formulation  of  a  science  of  number.  In  point  of 
age,  therefore,  construction  is  older  than  the  science  of  arith- 
metic. 

Now  if  this  is  the  historical  order  of  development  of  the 
science  of  number,  it  should  be  the  order  of  presentation  of 
the  subject  in  our  schools.  One  of  the  most  fundamental  of 
our  pedagogical  maxims  is  that  the  presentation  of  a  subject 
should  follow  the  order  of  development  in  the  race.  And 
as  number  experience  in  the  race  preceded  number  knowledge, 
therefore,  in  our  teaching  of  the  subject  of  arithmetic  we 
should  lay  a  foundation  of  number  experience  that  would 
give  rise  to  the  need  for  the  knowledge  of  number.  But 
what  do  we  too  often  find?  A  pupil  goes  to  school  at,  say, 
six  years  of  age  and  in  keeping  with  the  traditional  ideas  of 
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the  school,  arithmetic  must  be  at  once  introduced,  and  as  the 
child's  experience  is  not  at  this  stage  a  sufficient  basis  fcr 
the  number  work,  the  teacher  must  present  the  subject  as 
an  abstract  thing  or  try  to  make  it  concrete  in  som.e 
fictitious  way  which  has  no  meaning  to  the  child.  The  pupil 
sees  no  reason  for  learning  number  and  consequently  cannot 
get  a  clear  idea  of  its  application  or  meaning;  and  this  unreality 
to  the  child  cannot  be  changed  to  reality  by  introducing  the 
subject  through  the  counting  of  marbles  and  blocks  and 
beads,  merely  for  the  sake  of  supplying  number  facts.  If 
these  objects  can  be  introduced  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  need  for  counting  them,  then  there  is  a  real  application 
that  will  give  meaning  to  the  subject. 

,  I  do  not  wish  to  belittle  this  objective  method  of  teaching 
arithmetic  for  it  is  probably  the  best  method  devised  by 
thoughtful  teachers  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  abstract 
and  the  concrete,  but  I  desire  only  to  point  out  its  real  lack 
in  not  giving  rise  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  a  sense  of  need 
for  numbering.  Like  the  teaching  of  too  many  other  lessors 
it  does  not  teach  anything  for  the  present  but  points  to  some 
good  to  arise  in  the  future. 

The  results  of  thus  teaching  the  subject  by  this  meaningless 
method  is  so  unsatisfactory  that  many  thoughtful  teachers 
claim  that  arithmetic  should  not  be  introduced  before  the 
child  is  nine  years  old,  and  then  they  claim  that  the  pupil 
will  be  as  far  advanced  at  twelve  as  under  the  present  methods. 
The  truth  involved  in  this  view  bears  out  the  contention  of 
the  writer,  that  number  experience  should  precede  the  pre- 
sentation of  number  facts,  as  during  these  years  the  child  has 
been  laying  a  basis  of  number  experience  that  helps  him 
readily  to  interpret  the  number  facts  when  presented  to  him 
as  a  related  whole.  Only  ideas  that  are  related  to  experience 
are  vivid  ideas  and  only  such  are  so  inwrought  into  the  mental 
equipment  that  they  are  of  immediate  use  in  future  study. 
Such  ideas  give  power  ready  to  be  used  when  occasion  demands, 
while  ideas  not  so  related  to  experience  may  be  a  burden  like 
the  overloading  of  useless  machinery.  It  may  not  be  neces- 
sary, however,  to  wait  for  the  child  to  get  this  experience  in 
a  haphazard  fashion  out  of  school  if  the  teacher  is  skilful 
enough  to  present  it  in  a  connected  way  in  school. 
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Another  protest  is  often  offered  against  the  results  of 
present  methods;  that  the  time  spent  in  the  subject  is  too 
great  for  the  result  accomplished.  Where  a  subject  has  no 
application  to  present  needs,  results  cannot  be  reached  that 
will  be  satisfactory.  If  half  the  time  spent  in  arithmetic 
were  spent  in  such  measuring  and  constructive  work  as  would 
give  rise  to  the  need  for  number  by  laying  a  foundation  in 
number  experience,  the  result  would  be  much  more  satis- 
factory in  the  number  work  of  the  present  as  well  as  giving 
skill  of  hand  and  alertness  of  mind  that  would  make  all  future 
work  in  arithmetic  a  joy  and  a  pride  as  compared  with  the 
absolutely  senseless  statements  we  see  presented  in  solutions 
by  students  taught  under  present  methods. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  another  aspect  of  the  unreality 
resulting  from  present  methods.  The  best  teachers  insist 
on  pupils  using  their  judgment  as  to  what  the  probable  result 
of  a  solution  should  be.  This  leads  to  the  use  of  a  construc- 
tive imagination  and  reasoning  the  value  of  which  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Without  this  training  pupils  very  often 
reach  results  so  absurd  that  a  moment's  thought  would  lead 
to  a  reconsideration  of  the  reasoning.  But  the  subject  has 
been  presented  in  such  a  meaningless  way  that  the  pupil  has 
always  been  working  in  a  sort  of  blind  alley  seeking  an  outlet 
where  none  exists.  This  power  of  constructing  through  the 
imagination  a  process  of  reasoning  and  arriving  at  a  reason- 
able conclusion  is  so  important  that  the  time  would  be  well 
spent  if  the  teacher  would  introduce  every  new  phase  of  the 
subject  of  arithmetic  by  means  of  lessons  on  the  realities 
underlying  it.  Just  as  every  building  is  a  "plan  "  before  it 
is  a  building,  so  every  problem  must  be  worked  out  as  a 
"plan"  before  a  logical  solution  can  be  given,  and  just  as  the 
"plan"  of  the  building  need  not  be  on  paper,  so  the  "plan" 
of  the  problem  may  only  be  a  mental  picture,  but  this  it  must 
be.  To  help  this  mental  picture,  however,  a  drawing  is  often 
valuable,  and  while  such  a  drawing  need  not  be  made  to  a 
scale,  it  should  be  drawn  in  reasonable  proportion,  not  as  I 
have  seen  teachers  do  in  illustrating  work  to  a  class,  making 
a  drawing  of  a  door  wider  than  it  was  high.  In  connection 
with  the  measuring  process,  pupils  should  always  be  taught 
to    exercise    their    judgment,   testing  by   means  of    rule   or 
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compass  after  judging.  This  leads  to  definite  knowledge  of 
simpler  units  and  their  multiples  and  gives  pupils  an  accurate 
basis  for  their  constructive  reasoning. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  a  detailed  method  of  introducing 
arithmetic  should  be  given  here.  Reasons  have  been  given 
for  arousing  in  the  minds  of  pupils  a  feeling  of  need  for  number- 
ing before  presenting  number  facts,  and  thoughtful  teachers 
will  readily  work  out  a  plan  of  applying  this  principle  in  con- 
nection with  constructive  work  in  a  manner  suited  to  them- 
selves and  their  classes.  It  will  not  be  too  much,  however,  to 
give  a  few  hints  in  regard  to  its  application.  One  cannot  hold 
a  square  of  paper  and  talk  about  it  to  a  class  without  using 
terms  that  involve  number  ideas  or  are  closely  connected  with 
Humber  in  giving  a  vivid  mental  picture.  Such  terms  as  top, 
bottom,  right,  left,  upper,  lower,  side,  edge,  corner,  must  be 
understood  before  pupils  need  to  know  that  the  paper  has  two 
sides,  four  edges,  or  four  corners.  As  soon  as  we  begin  folding 
the  paper  our  number  ideas  with  the  corresponding  number 
terms  are  calling  for  explanation  or  definition.  Not  formal 
definition  in  words.  When  we  fold  our  paper  once  the  ques- 
tion forces  itself  upon  us:  How  many  divisions  have  we? 
Fold  it  again  crosswise  and  the  question  again  comes:  How 
many?  How  many  ones?  How  many  twos?  If  we  take  away 
one,  two,  or  three  parts,  how  many  are  left?  How  many  are 
two  twos?  How  many  twos  in  four?  By  looking  into  these 
simple  questions  suggested  above  it  will  be  seen  that  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  are  all  involved. 
It  is  not  intended  that  these  should  all  be  presented  in  one 
lesson,  but  teachers  who  have  been  teaching  the  subject  by 
the  objective  method  rather  than  by  this  counting  and  measur- 
ing method  will  understand  when  multiplication  and  division 
should  be  explicitly  presented  and  investigated,  for  they  are 
implicitly  present  in  addition  and  subtraction.  To  illustrate, 
we  may  fold  our  sheet  of  paper  into  sixteen  squares  and  ask 
ourselves  how  many  parts  we  have.  The  answer  may  be 
obtained  by  counting  or  adding  by  ones,  and  this  is  sufficient 
for  a  certain  stage  in  our  work;  but  the  time  soon  comes  when 
we  intuitively  see  that  there  is  a  shorter  method  and  we  learn 
that  two  fours  are  eight,  three  fours  are  twelve  and  four  fours 
are  sixteen,  thus  leading  us  to  multiplication  and  showing  us 
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the  value  of  the  multiplication  table.  In  like  manner  we  may 
lead  up  to  the  need  for  the  division  process  and  show  its 
relation  to  subtraction  and  multiplication.  From  the  above 
it  might  appear  as  if  this  folding  and  counting  were  being 
done  simply  for  the  number  work  involved.  Not  so.  The 
teacher  may  keep  the  number  element  consciously  to  the 
fore,  but  the  pupil  is  doing  handwork  with  paper  or  other 
material  for  the  work's  sake  and  finding  the  need  for  number 
facts  in  understanding  and  defining  the  process.  In  other 
words,  he  finds  that  number  is  the  servant  of  his  constructive 
work,  the  servant  of  the  m.easuring  process  which  it  was 
always  intended  to  be. 

Again,  when  we  come  to  explicitly  measure  our  paper  or 
cardboard  instead  of  folding  to  obtain  our  units,  we  get  a 
still  more  definite  idea  of  the  value  of  number  and  its  relation 
to  a  unit  of  a  certain  length,  used  for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence. We  see  that  this  unit  may  be  of  any  length,  but  must 
be  clearly  defined  not  only  in  fact  but  also  in  the  mind,  if  the 
quantity  is  to  present  a  clear  mental  picture.  We  make  a 
box  three  inches  wide,  four  inches  long  and  two  inches  deep. 
As  a  preliminary  step  we  must  have  a  clear  image  of  the  box 
as  to  height,  width  and  length,  and  in  order  to  have  this  we 
must  not  only  have  a  vivid  picture  of  an  inch  of  length,  but 
also  an  estimate  of  the  relation  of  two,  three  and  four.  T-hese 
relations  can  only  be  obtained  from  working  with  quantities 
in  which  they  are  explicitly  involved,  and  the  more  familiar 
the  mind  is  with  the  realities  of  measurement  and  construc- 
tion the  more  vital  will  be  the  number  facts.  Time  spent  in 
using  again  and  again  these  numerical  facts  with  their  corre- 
sponding terms  will  provide  a  firm  basis  for  all  future  work  in 
mathematical  knowledge. 

It  is  in  constructive  work,  also,  and  here  only,  that  a  child 
gets  a  clear  idea  of  the  difference  between  the  various  units 
of  length,  of  area  and  of  volume.  No  amount  of  mathematical 
reasoning  will  make  clear  the  difference  between  a  unit  of 
length  and  a  unit  of  area;  the  difference  is  perceived  by  seeing 
them  in  use  in  measuring  very  different  but  closely  related 
quantities.  Too  often  teachers  are  not  clear  regarding  this 
difference  and  their  relation.  With  a  clear  perception  of  these 
different  units  it  is  impossible  for  a  pupil  to  make  such  absurd 
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statements  as  3  ft.X2  ft.  =6  sq.  ft.,  or  3  ft.X2  =  6  sq.  ft., 
and  others  of  a  similar  nature  which  we  too  often  see  teachers 
presenting  to  their  classes.  Experience  with  the  reahties  of 
length,  area  and  volume  will  make  plain  the  fact  that,  here  as 
elsewhere,  it  is  only  by  repeating  a  unit  of  a  certain  kind 
that  we  can  get  a  quantity  made  up  of  units  of  the  same  kind, 
and  that  the  quantity,  however  obtained,  can  only  be  clearly 
understood,  when  the  unit  from  which  it  is  obtained  presents 
a  vivid  reality  to  the  mind. 

We  might  discuss  here  many  other  phases  of  the  use  of 
number  in  its  application  to  the  constructive  work  of  the 
different  grades,  but  let  it  suffice  to  refer  very  briefly  to  one; 
namely,  fractions.  The  department  of  arithmetic  we  call 
fractions,  like  almost  every  other  branch  of  the  subject,  is 
implied  everywhere.  When  we  fold  a  piece  of  paper  once  we 
have  still  but  one  piece  of  paper  although  we  may  measure 
it  by  two  if  we  like,  and  we  may  call  the  two  either  ones  or 
halves  just  as  suits  us.  The  number  two  has  nothing  to  do 
with  defining  the  units  as  wholes  or  halves.  In  this  way  in 
our  folding  and  counting,  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying 
and  dividing  we  are  using  ideas  involving  fractions  although 
we  m.ay  not  consciously  dwell  on  them  as  such.  The  terms 
halves,  quarters,  etc.,  can  scarcely  be  avoided,  even  if  it  were 
desirable,  but  they  will  be  used  chiefly  as  nam.es  of  wholes  in 
the  earlier  stages,  wholes  obtained  in  a  certain  peculiar  way. 
In  this  way  the  idea  of  the  fractional  units  will  be  obtained 
and  used  long  before  formal  fractions  are  presented.  But 
what  better  grounding  could  there  be  for  the  understanding 
of  formal  fractions  than  this  basis  in  experience  with  frac- 
tional units  and  their  relations?  Here  as  elsewhere  in  dealing 
with  numerical  relations  the  need  gives  rise  to  the  process 
and  in  doing  so  lends  meaning  to  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  add  more,  however  interestmg  the 
subject  might  be,  but  enough  has  been  said,  I  hope,  to  suggest 
a  method  of  presenting  and  developing  the  subject  of  arith- 
metic in  a  manner  that  will  give  it  significance  in  all  stages 
of  the  work  and  never  leave  it  unrelated  or  meaningless. 
The  pupil  should  always  see  its  value  as  an  instrument 
that  meets  his  need  in  understanding  and  m.easuring  his 
environment. 


How  We  Celebrate  Empire  Day 


S.  MACKLIN 

Talbot  Street  School,  London,  Ont- 


SOME  years  ago,  the  late  Inspector  Carson,  a  leading  edu- 
cator, came  to  my  class-room  (grade  VII)  with  a  small 
budget  of  papers  in  his  hand.  These  papers  turned  out 
to  be  letters  from  the  pupils  of  a  public  school  in  a  small  town  in 
Iowa,  U.S.,  and  the  Inspector  left  them  to  me  to  do  as  I  wished 
with  them.  They  were  read  aloud  to  the  class,  and  proved  to 
be  so  interesting  that  the  children  positively  clamoured  to  be 
allowed  to  answer  them,  which  they  did,  giving  in  return  for 
the  information  conveyed  in  the  Iowa  letters,  an  account  of 
London,  Canada,  with  particular  references  to  their  own 
school,  and  the  doings  thereof.  Much  to  our  surprise,  in  due 
time  a  number  of  replies  came  to  us,  accompanied  by  a  copy 
of  their  local  paper,  which  contained  all  our  eight  letters 
printed  verbatim,  and  a  very  flattering  editorial  on  the  same. 
The  correspondence  was  kept  up  in  many  cases  for  years,  and 
so  a  nice  friendly  spirit  was  encouraged  amongst  the  children 
of  the  two  countries. 

This  gave  me  the  idea  of  trying  a  similar  plan  for  Empire 
Day,  which  proved  so  successful  that  we  have  kept  it  up 
ever  since,  with  most  delightful  results. 

Not  later  than  February  of  each  year,  we  put  up  in  class 
the  map  of  the  world,  and,  picking  out  the  various  British 
possessions,  each  pupil  chooses  the  one  (no  two  alike)  from 
which  he  would  like  to  receive  a  letter,  and  we  plan  out  our 
campaign  of  advertising  to  the  British  world  our  beautiful 
Canada,  and  our  own  city  in  particular.  We  tell  about  our 
four  seasons,  with  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  each,  our  pro- 
ductions, population,  industries,  transportation,  water  supply, 
lighting,  heating,  religious  and  educational  facilities,  etc.,  etc., 
the  last  part  of  each  letter  being  devoted  to  interesting  per- 
vsonal  news,  such  as  the  number  of  children  in  the  writer's 
family,  the  occupation  of  the  father,  the  church  and  Sunday 
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School  attended,  the  favourite  studies  and  recreations,  and 
usually  winding  up  with  a  fine  burst  of  loyalty,  and  con- 
gratulations on  belonging  to  the  same  great  Empire,  having 
the  same  beloved  king,  and  enjoying  with  them  the  freedon 
and  privileges  of  the  grand  old  Union  Jack. 

Sometimes  copies  of  our  local  papers  are  sent  with  the 
letters,  so  that  people  in  these  far-away  lands  may  have  an 
idea  of  our  market  prices  and  other  general  news.  Picture 
post  cards,  showing  our  main  streets,  chief  buildings,  parks, 
etc.,  are  also  enclosed,  and  sometimes  booklets  describing 
Canada.  The  boys  send  Canadian  stamps,  and  request 
others  in  return;  the  girls  send  snap-shots  of  themselves  and 
friends,  and  get  photos  of  their  correspondents  in  reply. 
Now,  as  to  addressing  the  letters. 

We  send  to  "The  Principal  of  any  English  School,  Suva, 
Fiji  Islands,"  or  "The  Principal  of  any  Public  School,  Lady- 
smith,  Africa,"  etc.,  enclosing,  with  each  letter,  a  note  to  the 
Principal  requesting  him  to  give  the  letter  to  some  boy  or 
girl  that  will  be  sure  to  let  us  have  the  reply  in  time  to  be 
read  at  our  Empire  Day  entertainment.  May  23. 

We  have  the  Postal  Guide  put  up,  and  each  child  finds  out 
his  own  rate  of  postage,  and  learns  incidentally  about  postage, 
and  the  advisability  of  writing  long  foreign  letters  on  foreign 
paper  to  save  excessive  rates. 

When  the  replies  begin  to  arrive,  the  excitement  runs 
high.  The  foreign  mails  are  anxiously  looked  for,  and  the 
children  are  warned  to  keep  their  letters  strictly  secret  until 
Empire  Day,  so  that  we  may  have  fresh  British  greetings 
with  friendly  fellowship  from  all  over  the  world  on  that 
Imperial  Day. 

On  Empire  Day  the  map  of  the  world  is  hung  up,  and 
each  pupil  as  he  gets  up  to  read  his  letter,  points  out  the  way 
it  has  come,  and  by  referring  to  the  post-marks,  tells  us  the 
time  it  took  in  reaching  us.  This  is  a  most  delightful  way  of 
impressing  the  leading  trade-routes  of  the  world,  and  all  the 
chief  British  points  of  call.  Last  Empire  Day  we  had  over 
thirty  letters,  many  of  them  so  interesting  that  we  had  them 
published  in  our  local  papers.  As  an  incentive  towards  in- 
stilling the  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  teachers  will  find 
this  Empire  Day  celebration  a  splendid  assistance. 


A  Lesson  in  Arithmetic :  Division  of  Fractions 

W.    E.    GROVES 
Princiijal,  Ryerson  Public  School,  Toronto 

I. — Aim. 

To  increase  the  pupil's  power  through  an  expansion  of  his 
previous  knowledge,  rather  than  by  an  addition  to  the  stock 
of  ideas  already  in  his  possession. 

II. — What   the   Pupil    should    know   previous   to    the 
Presentation  of  the  Lesson. 

He  should  know  clearly : 

1.  The  idea  of  a  fraction. 

2.  How  to  reduce  readily  fractions  of  various  denomina- 
tions to  equivalent  ones  having  the  same  name. 

3.  How  to  perform  the  operation  of  multiplying  one  frac- 
tion by  another. 

III. — Nature  of  the  Review  on  the  Day  preceding  the 
Introduction  of  the  Lesson. 

(a)   The  nature  of  a  fraction. 

From  the  ideas  retained  from  the  lessons  on  the  nature  of 
a  fraction  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  say  that  the  division  of 

3  by  4,  or  the  ratio  of  3  to  4,  is  represented  by  the  fraction  |. 
Similarly  the  division  of  4  by  5,  of  5  by  6,  of  6  by  7,  etc. 

The  division  of  $3  by  $4,  or  the  ratio  of  $3  to  $4,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  fraction  \.    Similarly,  the  division  of  3  miles  by 

4  miles,  the  division  of  3  lbs.  by  4  lbs.,  and  the  division  of  3 
yards  by  4  yards,  are  all  represented  by  the  fraction  f .  Here 
the  pupil  should  recognize  that  when  the  two  terms  of  the 
division  are  of  the  same  name,  the  name  makes  no  difference 
in  the  result. 

The  division  of  1  y^ird  by  4  feet,  or  the  ratio  of  1  yard  to 
4  feet,  cannot  be  represented  till  both  terms  of  the  division 
are  brought  to  the  same  name.  Thus  1  yard  equals  3  feet,  and 
the  ratio  of  1  yard  to  4  feet  can  be  represented  by  the  fraction 
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f .  In  a  similar  manner  the  division  of  2  feet  6  inches  by  2  yards 
can  be  represented  only  after  both  terms  are  brougnt  to  the 
same  name,  that  is,  to  inches.  The  teacher  should  present 
examples  of  various  denominate  numbers  until  he  is  certain 
that  the  pupils  are  in  possession  of  the  idea  that  before  at- 
tempting the  division  both  terms  must  be  expressed  in  the 
same  name. 

(b)  Reducing  fractions  to  the  same  name. 

The  teacher  will  give  only  a  sufficient  number  of  these  to 
feel  assured  that  the  pupil  is  not  likely  to  get  into  difficulty, 
or  to  lose  time  of  the  lesson,  through  inability  to  express 
quickly  and  accurately  fractions  of  different  denominations 
as  equivalent  fractions  having  the  same  denominator.  Since 
only  two  fractions  are  used  in  division  of  fractions,  only  two 
fractions  at  a  time  need  be  presented.  Thus,  express  as 
equivalent  fractions  having  the  same  name,  f  and  f ;  f  and 
I;  land  I;  fandyV;  f  andii;  etc. 

IV. — The  Presentation  of  the  Lesson. 

If  the  preceding  work  has  been  thoroughly  done  the  lesson 
should  now  be  almost  over.  The  teacher  returns  to  topic 
III  (a).  Divide  1  foot  6  inches  by  2  feet  6  inches;  divide 
2  lbs.  4  ozs.  by  6  lbs.  8  ozs;  etc.  The  pupil  should  in  each  case 
tell  the  teacher  he  must  first  reduce  both  terms  of  the  division 
to  the  same  name. 

The  teacher  writes  quickly  on  the  blackboard  |-^f,  and 
should  be  told  promptly  that  both  terms  should  be  reduced 
to  the  same  name,  which  is  quickly  done  as  ~,  and  ~. 
If  the  teacher  think  wise,  he  might  write  the  two  new  frac- 
tions as  8  twelfths  and  9  twelfths.  If  the  idea  intended  to 
be  enforced  in  the  second  paragraph  of  III  (a)  has  been  grasped, 
the  division  of  8  twelfths  by  9  twelfths  should  be  at  once 
given  as  f.  Next,  when  this  is  written  on  the  black- 
board in  the  usual  way,  ^-^^,  the  result  f  should  be 
promptly  given. 

The  teacher  now  retraces  thq  steps  of  the  lesson,  and  the 
pupils  see: 

1.  That  both  terms  of  the  division  are  reduced  to  the  same 
name;  and 
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2.  That  their  answers  represent  the  ratio  that  exists  be- 
tween the  numerators  of  the  fractions  when  these  fractions 
are  in  the  same  name. 

v.— Exercises  for  Practice. 

So  soon  as  the  pupils  have  grasped  the  process,  submit  many- 
examples  to  fix  the  idea  thus  secured.  Choose  fractions  that 
may  be  quickly  and  easily  reduced  to  the  same  name.  A  few 
such  are  here  submitted,— |-^f;  |-4-f ;  i^|;  f-J-|;  f-^f; 
l"^!  I  3'^i-  Pupils  are  anxious  to  show  that  they  have 
grasped  the  lesson,  and  they  can  show  this  only  through 
solving  the  examples  set  before  them. 

VI. — Presentation  of  the  Rule. 

This  process  of  reducing  both  terms  of  the  division  to  the 
same  name  might  be  continued  profitably  for  a  week  without 
suggesting  anything  about  a  rule.  However,  when  by  suf- 
ficient practice  the  pupil  shows  that  he  grasps  the  idea  that 
the  fractions  must  be  reduced  to  ihe  same  name,  and  that 
the  ratio  between  the  numbers  representing  the  measure  of 
the  two  terms  of  the  division  must  then  be  expressed,  and 
when  he  has  these  two  thoughts  well  in  mind,  the  teacher 
may  fairly  present  the  rule  for  division  of  fractions.  This 
may  be  done  as  follows: 

The  teacher  at  the  opening  of  a  lesson  may  present  the  old 
form  f-^f;  and  when  the  pupils  give  the  answer,  the  result 
will  look  like  this:  f-^f  =  f .  The  attention  of  the  pupils 
is  now  directed  to  the  two  terms  of  the  quotient;  and  they 
are  asked  to  note  their  relation  to  the  numerators  and  de- 
nominators of  the  dividend  and  the  divisor.  As  a  result  of 
this  comparison  the  pupils  will  at  once  see  that  the  same 
answer  would  be  obtained  were  the  divisor  inv  rted  and  the 
process  one  of  multiplication;  as,  for  examp'c. 


Hence  infer  the  rule. 


VII . — Conclusion  . 


2_^3  s   2\^4 

3     •    i~Tf  ~  3  '^S 


Four  points  may  be  emphasized  in  connection  with  the 
presentation  of  this  method: 
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1.  The  pupil  is  merely  expanding  his  previous  knowledge, 
not  adding  to  his  former  stock  of  ideas  something  whose 
relation  to  this  previous  knowledge  he  fails  to  see. 

2.  He  is  not  asked  merely  to  accept  on  faith  the  teacher's 
assertion  that  the  divisor  is  inverted  and  the  solution  then  con- 
tinued as  an  exercise  in  multiplication. 

3.  He  is  not  likely  ever  to  forget  the  process  or  the  meaning 
of  the  several  steps,  since  the  method  is  intimately  connected 
with  what  he  already  is  very  familiar  with. 

4.  He  exercises  his  own  powers  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
thus  gains  confidence  in  them. 


AN  INTELLIGENT  YOUTH. 

"That  intelligent  boy  there,"  said  the  pedagogue  to  the  top- 
hatted  parent  he  was  showing  over  the  school  premises,  "is 
Brown.  I  am  proud  of  Brown.  I  have  inculcated  in  him  the 
love  of  learning  to  such  an  extent  that  he  now  prefers  study 
to  play.  I  expecc  at  this  moment  he  is  writing  Timmin's 
Latin  prose  on  that  sheet  of  paper  there,  while  all  the  other 
pupils  are  at  play.     I  will  ascertain." 

He  called  the  lad  to  him. 

"Brown,"  he  said,  "let  me  see  the  result  of  your  industry." 

"I — I'd  rather  not,  sir,"  blushed  Brown. 

"Note  the  modesty,"  whispered  the  schoolmaster.  "Come, 
Brown,  let  me  see  what  you  have  been  writing." 

Still  the  boy  demurred.  But  the  schoolmaster  insisted  and 
forcibly  appropriated  the  paper.  And  there  in  neat  imitation 
of  feminine  handwriting,  he  read  the  following: 

"Please  excuse  my  son  Jam.es  from  school  to-day.  He  is 
wanted  at  home." — Tit-Bits. 


A  Walk  in  October 


The  Fall  of  the  Leaf 

WHAT  makes  the  leaves  change  colour  and  fall  in  the 
autumn?  This  is  a  question  that  we  very  seldom 
stop  to  consider.  We  are  quite  satisfied,  as  a  general 
thing,  to  say  that  the  frost  brings  about  the  change,  and  to 
let  it  rest  at  that.  But  after  all,  we  are  only  partly  right 
when  we  say  that  the  leaves  change  colour  and  fall  on  account 
of  the  frost.  The  frost  merely  hastens  the  change,  but  does 
not  cause  it.  The  explanation  of  what  actually  does  take 
place  is  somewhat  complicated ;  but  we  shall  try  to  make  it  as 
simple  as  possible. 

In  the  first  place,  what  makes  the  leaves  change  colour? 
You  will  notice  that  the  leaves  of  plants  that  grow  in  cellars 
and  other  dark  places  are  white,  while  those  that  grow  on  a 
healthy  tree  in  the  summer  are  green.  If  you  could  examine 
one  of  these  green  leaves  closely,  you  would  find  that  the 
body  of  the  leaf  is  composed  of  a  sort  of  jelly,  and  that  this 
jelly  is  filled  with  tiny  grains  of  green  colouring  matter,  which  is 
called  chlorophyll.  It  is  the  chlorophyll  that  enables  a  tree 
to  digest  its  food,  and  all  vigorous,  healthy  plants  must  have 
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a  good  supply  of  this  green  matter  on  hand.  SunHght,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  in  order  that  chlorophyll  may  be  produced, 
and  the  sickly,  unhealthy  plants  that  grow  in  dark  places  are, 
of  course,  not  supplied  with  any,  and  their  digestive  organs 
are,  as  a  consequence,  out  of  repair. 

Now  if  the  leaves  were  to  fall  to  the  ground  in  the  early 
autumn,  while  they  are  green,  a  great  deal  of  this  valuable 
chlorophyll  would  be  wasted,  and  the  tree  would  have  no 
supply  on  hand  to  make  the  leaves  green,  and  to  digest  its 
food,  the  following  spring.  Early  in  the  autumn,  therefore, 
it  begins  to  draw  the  jelly  and  the  green  chlorophyll  grains 
out  of  the  leaves,  and  to  store  them  away  for  the  winter  so 
that  they  may  be  used  again  in  the  spring. 

If  a  frost  comes  and  the  leaves  get  thoroughly  chilled,  no 
doubt  the  tree  withdraws  the  juices  from  the  leaves  more 
rapidly.  When  the  green  colouring  matter  is  all  drawn  off, 
some  of  the  skeletons  that  are  left  are  red,  some  yellow,  some 
brown,  and  various  other  shades,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  tree. 

In  the  spring  the  same  process  is  reversed.  When  the 
buds  come  oat  first,  in  many  cases  they  are  red,  in  others 
yellow,  etc.  But  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  when  the  chloro- 
phyll that  has  been  stored  up  in  the  tree  is  supplied  to  them, 
they  become  bright  green. 

It  is  impossil.ile  to  lay  down  any  fixed  rules  as  to  the  changes 
in  the  colour  of  leaves  in  the  fall,  as  trees  belonging  to  the  same 
class  in  some  cases  differ  from  each  other  very  much.  But,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  leaves  of  the  hard  maple,  for  instance,  are 
generally  yellow  in  the  autumn,  those  of  the  soft  maple,  red, 
those  of  the  elm,  yellow,  and  those  of  the  beech,  a  russet  brown. 

But  why  do  the  leaves  fall?  Not  because  the  colouring 
matter  has  been  withdrawn,  or  because  the  frost  nips  them, 
but  because  another  process  has  been  going  on  for  several 
weeks,  which  finally  results  in  the  separation  of  the  skeleton 
of  the  leaf  from  the  stem.  In  the  late  midsummer,  and  shortly 
after  the  leaf  has  come  to  its  fullest  maturity,  a  fine  layer  of 
cork  begins  to  form  between  the  stem  of  the  leaf  and  the  twig 
to  which  it  is  attached.  This  corky  layer  gradually  thickens, 
and,  by  the  beginning  of  October,  aft^r  the  jelly  and  chloro- 
phyll have  been  withdrawn  from  the  leaves,  communication 
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between  the  leaf-stalk  and  the  branch  is  almost  entirely  cut  off. 
The  cells  too,  that  lie  close  to  the  layer  of  cork,  are  loose 
and  very  easily  broken,  so  that  the  slightest  wind  will  separate 
the  leaf  from  the  branch.  Even  if  there  is  no  wind,  a  sharp 
frost  will  help  to  complete  the  separation  between  the  leaf- 
stalk and  the  branch,  and  when  the  early  morning  sun  melts 
the  ice  the  leaves  fall  to  the  ground  in  showers. 

In  the  case  of  some  trees  the  leaves  fall  much  more  quickly 
than  in  that  of  others.  The  horse  chestnut,  walnut,  and  other 
trees  having  compound  leaves,  generally  becom.e  bare  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  maples,  the  elm  and  some  other  trees 
lose  their  leaves  more  gradually,  and  in  the  case  of  the  beech, 
and  some  of  the  different  kinds  of  oak  trees,  the  withered 
leaves  sometimes  remain  on  the  trees  all  winter. 

When  the  leaves  are  falling,  you  will  find  it  interesting  to 
look  for  the  little  scar  that  is  left  at  the  point  where  the  leaf 
has  dropped  off.  In  most  cases  the  wound  is  covered  with 
gum,  and  before  long  a  layer  of  cork  grows  over  it.  In  the 
case  of  the  horse  chestnut  the  scar  left  by  the  falling  leaf  re- 
sembles a  horseshoe  in  shape,  and  is  studded  with  black  dots 
which  suggest  the  horseshoe  nails.  The  presence  of  these  tiny 
scars  on  the  branches  and  twigs,  of  course,  accounts  for  the 
name  horse  chestnut. 

With  the  exception  of  the  larch  or  tamarac,  our  common 
evergreens  retain  their  leaves,  or  needles,  throughout  the 
winter.  But,  though  the  needles  do  not  fall  all  at  once  in  the 
autumn,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  leaves  of  the  evergreens 
are  constantly  dropping  off,  and  being  replaced  by  new  ones. 
A  glance  at  the  ground  under  a  pine  or  spruce  tree  is  abundant 
evidence  in  itself.  It  is  estimated,  for  instance,  that  our 
com.mon  spruce  trees  undergo  a  complete  change  of  foliage 
once  every  six  years.  And  though  the  needles  of  the  ever- 
greens remain  on  the  trees  during  the  winter,  in  comm.on 
with  the  leaves  of  the  ordinary  trees,  they  undergo  considerable 
change.  A  good  deal  of  the  chlorophyll  is  withdrawn  from, 
them  with  the  approach  of  autumn,  so  that  they  are  not  nearly 
so  green  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summ.er.  It  will  be  observed, 
too,  that,  as  the  evergreens  grow  in  the  higher  and  rockier 
parts  of  the  country  to  the  north,  their  needle-shaped  leaves 
are  much  better  adapted  for  shedding  the  snow  that  falls,  and 
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for  yielding  to  the  winter  winds,  than  the  larger  leaves  of  the 
maple,  elm,  oak,  and  so  on. 

October  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  study  the  shapes  of 
leaves,  to  observe  how  the  different  kinds  are  set  on  the 
branches,  and  what  colour  they  turn  before  they  fall.  Nothing 
can  be  more  delightful  on  a  mild  October  afternoon  than  a 
walk  through  the  autumn  woods.  The  breath  of  heaven  is 
warm  and  gentle,  and  the  glimpses  of  the  sky  through  the 
arches  of  the  trees  above  are  of  a  hazy  blue;  and  better  than 
all,  through  the  openings  in  the  trees  from  time  to  time  you 
get  enchanting  vistas  of  the  hills  and  fields  beyond  clothed  in 
all  the  gorgeous  beauty  of  their  autumn  dress,  until,  in  fancy, 
"The  mountains  that  infold 

In  their  wide  sweep  the  coloured  landscape  round, 
Seem  groups  of  giant  kings  in  purple  and  in  gold 
That  guard  the  enchanted  ground." 


Through  the  openings  in  the  trees" 


History  and  Current  Events 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  GERMANY. 

DOES  Great  Britain  regard  Germany  as  the  nation  whose 
enmity  she  has  most  to  fear?  Why  should  she  do  so? 
Comment  and  conjecture  fill  the  air.  What  are  some 
of  the  facts  behind  these?  Great  Britain's  belief  in  the  reality 
of  the  danger  and  the  effect  this  belief  has  had  in  determining 
her  naval  policy  cannot  be  better  shown  than  by  quoting  from 
the  speech  in  which  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  introduced  the  naval  estimates  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  last  March.  "  I  propose,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  House,  to  lay  bare  to  them  this  afternoon,  with 
perfect  openness,  the  naval  situation.  It  is  necessary  to  do 
so  mainly  with  reference  to  one  Power.  I  regret  that  necessity, 
but  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  using  indirect  modes  of  expres- 
sion. On  the  contrary,  the  Germans  are  a  people  of  robust 
minds,  whose  strong  and  masculine  sense  and  high  courage 
does  not  recoil  from,  and  is  not  offended  by,  plain  and  blunt 
statements  of  fact,  if  expressed  with  courtesy  and  sincerity. 
Anyhow,  I  must  discharge  my  duty  to  the  House  and  the 
country.  The  time  has  come  when  both  nations  ought  to 
understand,  without  ill-temper  or  disguise,  what  will  be  the 
conditions  under  which  naval  competition  will  be  carried  on 
during  the  next  few  years.  ...  It  would  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary to  construct  for  the  next  six  years  four  ships  and  three 
ships  in  alternate  years,  beginning  this  year  with  four  .  .  .  and 
that  is  what  we  have  had  in  our  minds  when  we  framed  the 
estimates  which  are  now  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
If  we  are  now,  as  it  would  seem,  and  as  I  fear  it  is  certain  to 
be,  confronted  with  an  addition  of  two  ships  to  German  con- 
struction in  the  next  six  years — two  'Dreadnoughts'  ...  we 
should  propose  to  meet  that  addition  upon  a  higher  ratio  of 

superiority  by  laying  down  four  ships  in  the  same  period 

If,  of  course,  we  were  confronted  with  three  ships  additional 
we  should  lay  down  six.  .  .  . 
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"Let  me  make  clear,  however,  that  any  retardation  or  re- 
duction in  German  construction  will,  within  certain  limits, 
be  promptly  followed  here,  as  soon  as  it  is  apparent,  by  large 
and  fully-proportioned  reductions.  For  instance,  if  Germany 
elected  to  drop  out  any  one,  or  even  any  two,  of  these  annual 
quotas,  and  to  put  her  money  into  her  pocket  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  people  and  the  development  of  her  own  prosperity, 
we  will  at  once,  in  the  absence  of  any  dangerous  development 
elsewhere  not  now  foreseen,  blot  out  our  corresponding  quota, 
and  the  slowing  down  by  Germany  will  be  accompanied 
naturally  on  our  larger  scale  by  us."  .  .  . 

The  German  Empire  of  to-day  is  three  years  younger  than 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  first  years  of  that  United 
Empire  following  the  Franco-Prussian  War  were  devoted  to 
strengthening  her  position  in  Europe  and  developing  her  own 
industrial  resources.  When,  thus  late  in  the  day,  she  rose  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  and  military  powers  in  the 
world,  she  found  that  already  the  spheres  of  interest  of  the 
great  nations  of  Europe  had  become  world-wide  rather  than 
European.  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Holland,  had  ex- 
tensive possessions  beyond  the  seas  where  their  commerce 
might  develop  and  where  their  surplus  population  might  find 
homes  under  their  own  flag.  But  in  Germany,  the  rapidly 
increasing  population  found  themselves  shut  in,  or,  if  they 
migrated,  as  many  thousands  did,  it  was  to  find  homes  under 
alien  flags  where  in  time  their  nationality  and  language  were 
lost.  Germany  alone  seemed  hemmed  in  by  the  seas  and  she 
wanted  "a  place  in  the  sun". 

On  the  seas  and  beyond  the  seas  her  greatest  rival  was  the 
island  power  of  Great  Britain.  Germany  saw  that,  to  pro- 
tect her  commerce,  and  to  take  advantage  of  any  chance  of 
expansion  that  might  occur,  she  too  must  become  a  sea  power. 
Thus  the  greatest  military  power  in  Europe  began  to  get  a 
fleet.  So  intently  has  this  policy  been  followed  in  recent  years, 
that  already  the  German  navy  is  second  in  strength  only  to 
that  of  Great  Britain.  But  to  Great  Britain  such  a  control  of 
the  seas  as  will  ensure  uninterrupted  commerce  is  a  vital 
necessity.  Her  population,  almost  wholly  manufacturing, 
depends  on  it  for  food,  for  raw  material  and  for  transferring 
their   products   to    markets    beyond    the   seas.      No    British 
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subject  can  contemplate  without  fear  the  possibility  of  any 
lengthy  interruption  of  that  traffic.  Hence  the  rivalry  in 
naval  construction  that  imposes  such  tremendous  burdens  on 
the  taxpayers  of  both  countries.  The  greatest  danger  lies  in 
the  impossibility  of  either  nation  being  certain  of  the  real 
intentions  of  the  other.  The  national  mind  is  a  quantity  un- 
known and  constantly  changing. 

Shall  Canada  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Empire  in  this  naval 
rivalry?  If  so,  what  shall  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  her 
contribution?  Premier  Borden  with  three  members  of  his 
Cabinet  has  lately  returned  from  England  where  he  has  been 
conferring  with  the  government  on  that  questi-on.  All  Canada 
is  looking  eagerly  for  the  statement  of  policy  which  he  will 
undoubtedly  present  to  our  Parliament  in  the  near  future. 

W.  E.  M. 


More  and  more  it  will  have  to  be  realized  that  education 
is  the  greatest  of  the  problems  which  have  to  be  faced  in  this 
country,  and  the  one  which  it  is  of  the  most  vital  importance 
to  Canada  nationally  to  have  solved  in  the  best  manner 
possible.  One  of  the  most  fundamental  factors  in  that  pro- 
blem is  the  material  one — ^the  factor  of  the  teacher's  pay. 
Most  of  the  great  problems  are  at  the  basis  economic  problems. 
It  is  so  with  the  question  of  education.  In  order  to  secure 
teachers  duly  qualified  in  every  way,  they  will  have  to  be  paid 
a  wage  more  commensurate  with  the  value  to  the  state  of  the 
work  entrusted  to  them  than  is  generally  the  case  at  present. 
— Western  Home  Journal. 


We  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
high  standard  of  the  advertising  pages  in  The  School. 
They  will  be  found  interesting,  and  as  they  cover  many  of  the 
needs  of  the  teacher,  we  hope  they  will  constitute  one  cf  the 
most  valuable  features  of  this  magazine. 


JVnlirciu  fnng  (1844-1912),  loitrnalist,  Jloet, 
Critic,  historian,  luljo  mabc  Scotlai)ti  line  again 
in  Ijistanj ;  iul)o  move  tl)an  ani)  one  else  Ijas  IjelpeD 
bi)  Ijis  translations  to  giue  tljose  iul)o  are  not  5tn= 
lients  of  (Oreek  sometljing  of  tl)e  form  ant)  spirit  of 
tl)e  3liati  anD  tlje  (!)tii)ssei) ;  luljose  l)ero  stories 
Ijoue  stirreD  tl)e  l)earts  of  l)ot)s,  ani)  iul)ose  ?Pain|  ^ak 
Sooks  l)aue  luon  tl)e  lone  of  cljitbren  euenjiuljere. 


Educational  Experiment  and  Comment 


Vacation  Studies. — The  tendency  of  recent  years  has 
been  to  increase  the  length  of  the  midsummer  vacations  by 
bringing  the  examinations  on  in  June  instead  of  in  July. 
With  the  increase  in  the  length  of  the  vacation  it  is  urged 
that  pupils  would  profit  by  a  certain  amount  of  vacation 
work  along  the  line  of  their  school  studies.  In  the  University 
Schools,  University  of  Toronto,  vacation  studies  have  been 
arranged  this  year  for  the  first  time  as  an  experiment.  Work 
was  assigned  to  each  grade  in  both  public  and  high  school, 
at  the  close  of  the  school  term.  Parents  were  notified  as  to 
the  character  of  the  work  and  the  amount  of  time  required, 
on  an  average,  per  day,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  school  tests 
will  be  given.  In  as  far  as  possible  the  individual  requirements 
of  the  pupil  have  been  considered  in  assigning  the  work,  or  in 
excusing  him  from  it.  The  plan  has  very  evident  advantages. 
But  can  the  pupil  make  any  satisfactory  progress  in  his  work 
without  direct  supervision  from  the  teacher?  The  result  of 
this  experiment  will  be  observed  wnth  interest. 

Vocational  Guidance. — In  a  number  of  the  cities  in  the 
United  States  "vocational  bureaus"  have  been  established 
which  aim  to  assist  the  parents  and  pupils  in  deciding  upon 
the  occupation  which  the  boy  or  girl  should  choose  as  a  life 
work.  "The  value  of  this  work",  to  quote  from  American 
Education,  "cannot  be  questioned.  To  start  our  boys  and 
girls  aright  in  some  occupation  worth  while  so  that  they  may 
do  the  thing  for  which  they  are  fitted  and  take  advantage  of 
whatever  means  our  schools  and  other  educational  agencies 
offer  for  self-improvement  is  a  social  and  economic  necessity. 
It  will  stop  the  waste  of  much  time  and  fruitless  effort  on  the 
part  of  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen  who  vacillate  from  one  thing  to  another  and  at  the 
end  of  two  or  three  years  or  possibly  longer  find  themselves 
quite  as  inefficient  as  at  the  outset.  At  present  the  entrance 
in  a  particular  occupation  is  largely   a   matter  of  chance  or 
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accident.  There  is  very  little  insight  or  knowledge  displayed 
by  the  youths  themselves  or  others  who  may  advise  them  as 
to  the  nature,  opportunities  and  drawbacks  of  the  occupation 
entered.  Well  organized  vocation  bureaus  step  in  at  this 
point  and  furnish  valuable  information  to  those  who  wall 
avail  themselves  of  it  regarding  the  industries,  trades  and 
business  openings  of  the  district  or  city,  the  nature  of  the 
employment,  the  demands  upon  young  workers,  the  qualifica- 
tions required  in  various  occupations  and  industries,  the  con- 
ditions confronting  each  beginner,  the  weekly  wage  and 
possibilities  of  promotion. 

This  work  so  recently  begun  has  made  rapid  progress  be- 
cause it  renders  necessary  and  timely  service  to  our  boys  and 
girls  at  a  critical  period.  As  it  appeals  alike  to  the  parent, 
child  and  employer  and  is  needed  by  all,  the  vocation  bureau 
will  doubtless  become  a  permanent  feature  of  the  educational 
system  in  our  larger  cities. 

Civic  Improvement. — A  movement  has  been  begun  in 
Chicago  to  enlist  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  the  inspec- 
tors, teachers  and  children  of  the  Chicago  schools  in  what  is 
know^n  as  the  "Chicago  Plan"  for  the  beautification  of  the 
city.  "  If  we  are  true  to  this  vision,"  says  Henry  W.  Thurston 
in  speaking  of  the  proposed  educational  campaign,  "we  shall 
see  also  in  the  'Plan'  pure  air  and  sunlight  to  bring  colour  to 
the  pale  faces  of  tenement  children,  pure  water  for  them  to 
drink,  swimming  pools  in  which  all  children  can  wade,  swim 
and  sail  their  mimic  fleets.  We  shall  see  streets  lined  with 
trees,  grass,  and  flowers,  and  play  spaces  near  enough  together 
so  that  the  toddling  feet  of  the  babies  can  reach  them  daily. 
We  shall  see  ball  grounds  and  skating  ponds  for  the  older 
children — freedom  from  long  and  numbing  labour  for  the 
immature,  opportunity  for  education  for  the  whole  boy  and 
girl  in  school,  and  a  growing  consciousness  in  every  boy  and 
girl  of  the  part  each  must  play  in  the  'social'  orchestra — 
the  'team  game' — of  a  harmonious  and  abundant  community 
life." — Educational  Bimonthly. 

^  The  proposal  is  not  without  its  suggestions  to  Canadian 
teachers  in  our  larger  cities. 
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The  Cost  of  Living. — In  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of 
Topeka,  Kansas,  instruction  has  been  given  along  lines  that 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  cost  of  living.  For  example,  young 
girls  are  taught  how  to  trim  their  own  hats,  and  are  shown 
that  the  headgear  for  which  from  $5  to  $15  is  charged  in  the 
stores  can  be  made  by  them  at  a  cost  of  from  $L50  to  $3.  A 
similar  saving  is  shown  in  dresses,  scarfs,  and  other  ornaments. 
There  is  practical  demonstration  of  ways  of  making  and 
mending  furniture  and  in  cookery  and  in  proper  methods  of 
buying.  Pupils  cook  dinners  for  themselves  and  the  teachers 
at  various  times.  Professor  A.  H.  Winter  who  has  installed 
the  new  course  and  has  charge  of  it,  reports  that  the  year's 
work  has  been  highly  successful. 

Paid  Story-Teller  for  Schools. — A  new  kind  of  teacher 
has,  says  the  N.  Y.  Post,  been  created  in  Boston.  It  is  the 
story-telling  teacher.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Education  it  was  ordered  that  the  position  of  "teacher  of 
dramatics  and  story-telling  in  the  playgrounds"  be  created 
with  a  salary  of  three  dollars  a  day  of  actual  teaching,  and 
that  the  Board  of  Superintendents  be  requested  to  hold  an 
examination  for  candidates  for  the  position. 

A  Unique  Contest. — Carleton  County,  Ontario,  has  this 
year  conducted  a  unique  experiment  in  the  form  of  a  potato- 
growing  contest  among  the  schools  of  the  county.  The  com- 
petition is  open  to  boys  between  twelve  and  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  prizes  from  $15  down  to  $4  are  offered.  Each 
competitor  must  operate  a  plot  of  exactly  one-tenth  of  an  acre 
and  must  do  the  work  for  himself.  Rules  were  drawn  up  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Competition  regarding  records,  inspec- 
tion, exhibits,  and  other  matters  affecting  the  competition. 

Exchange  of  Pupils. — Plans  are  being  made  for  an  ex- 
change of  pupils  between  secondary  schools  and  colleges  in  Great 
Britain  and  similar  schools  in  the  colonies.  Scholarships  will 
be  given,  for  \v  hich  boys  and  girls  in  the  colonies  may  compete, 
which  will  entitle  the  winners  to  the  benefits  of  the  exchange. 

Teaching  Thrift. — Automatic  money  banking  machines 
have  been  placeci  by  the  Municipal  savings  bank  in  35  public 
schools  at  Stettin,  Germany,  for  collecting  and  registering 
cash  deposits  made  by  school  children. 
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Examinations. — It  should  be  known: 

1.  That  a  teacher  can  arrange  a  set  of  examination  questions 
upon  which  the  weakest  pupil  in  the  class  can  receive  a  stand- 
ing of  95. 

2.  That  unless  there  be  a  uniform  method  of  working,  a 
boy  and  his  cousin,  who  are  of  equal  ability  and  in  the  same 
grade,  but  in  the  hands  of  different  teachers,  may  receive  a 
range  of  forty  per  cent,  difference  upon  the  same  set  of  ques- 
tions. 

3.  That  the  parent  is  immensely  pleased  when  Johnnie 
comes  home  with  his  report  marked  99.7,  and  his  teacher  is 
at  once  pronounced  excellent. 

4.  That  it  is  the  greatest  opportunity  for  a  teacher  who 
plays  pranks  after  the  fashion  of  the  politician,  to  perpetuate 
sham  upon  the  pupils,  parents  and  public. 

5.  That  a  genuine  examination  may  be  a  test  of 
(a)  Scholarship. 

{h)   Memory,  judgment,  reason,  etc. 

(c)   Thoroughness  upon  the  part  of  (1)  teacher,  (2)  pupil. 

{d)  Honesty  upon  the  part  of  (1)  teacher,  (2)  pupil. 

{e)    Neatness. 

(/)    Spelling  and  writing. 

{g)   Form  and  order. 

{h)  A  clear  understanding  of  the  subjects  taught. 

{i)    Expression. — The  Western  School  Journal. 

Promotions. — Much  valuable  time  is  wasted  in  the  effort 
to  construct  a  machine  so  complete  in  all  its  parts  that  the 
teacher  will  only  have  to  sit  and  "watch  the  wheels  go  round". 
We  sometimes  forget  that  the  school  exists  for  the  children, 
not  the  children  for  the  school. 

I  believe  in  sectioning  classes  and  in  semi-annual  promo- 
tions, providing  this  is  best  for  existing  conditions.  This 
problem  must  be  solved  for  each  school  separately.  I  do  not 
believe  in  promoting  children  according  to  the  calendar  or 
the  phases  of  the  moon,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  any  pre- 
conceived mechanical  routine  of  organization.  A  study  of 
the  conditions  in  each  school,  in  each  room,  in  each  class,  and 
of  each  pupil  is  always  necessary  in  determining  the  time 
when  promotions  should  be  made.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
teacher,  the  supervisor,  and  the  superintendent  to  be  in  such 
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close  touch  with  the  Hfe  of  the  school  as  to  be  able  to  deter- 
mine at  any  time  which,  if  any,  pupils  should  be  advanced,  and 
then  reorganize  the  classes,  whether  such  plan  promotes 
whole  sections,  small  groups  or  individual  members.  For  the 
practical  application  of  this  theory,  I  would  divide  each  room 
into  two  classes,  and  such  classes  into  two  sections.  This  will 
enable  the  teacher  to  assign  extra  work  to  the  strong  section, 
while  extra  assistance  is  given  to  the  weaker  section.  The 
object  is  not  to  gain  time  for  the  pupil,  but  to  enable  better 
work  to  be  done.  Let  us  give  the  stronger  ones  more  work, 
the  weaker  more  help,  and  all  of  them  enough  time  to  grow 
and  mature,  thus  avoiding  that  unprofitable  first  year  in  the 
high  school  which  comes  to  every  one  who  enters  with  the 
immature  mind  of  a  mere  child. 

I  care  not  whether  promotions  are  made  annually,  semi- 
annually, biennially  or  at  any  particular  period  so  long  as 
the  children  are  rationally  trained  in  a  way  to  promote  all- 
round  development. — Supt.  Cooley  in  The  American  Journal 
oj  Education. 


MORE  SCHOOLBOY  "HOWLERS." 

"The  Salic  law  is  that  you  must  take  everything  with  a 
grain  of  salt." 

"Julius  Caesar  was  renowned  for  his  great  strength.     He 
threw  a  bridge  across  the  Rhine." 

"The  Zodiac  is  the  zoo  of  the  sky,  where  lions,  goats,  and 
other  animals  go  after  they  are  dead." 

"The  Pharisees  were  people  who  like  to  show  off  their  good- 
ness by  praying  in  synonyms." 

"An  abstract  noun  is  something  you  can't  see  when  you 
are  looking  at  it." 

"Algebraical  symbols  are  used  when  you  do  not  know  what 
you  are  talking  about." 

— Westminster  Gazette. 
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To  Prevent  Lateness. — ■"  I  get  my  pupils  to  school  on  time 
by  a  very  simple  method,"  said  an  elementary  school  teacher. 
"I  read  them  a  chapter  of  a  continued  story  every  morning. 
They  do  not  want  to  miss  it,  and  I  seldom  have  a  pupil  late." 
This  device  is  ingenious,  but  has  one  danger  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  class  at  the  very  best  time  of  day  for  work  is 
taken  up  with  the  story  that  ought  to  come  as  relaxation 
after  work. 

Playing  Fireman. — One  of  the  best  of  the  games  that  may 
be  used  in  the  Senior  First  Grade  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
drill  in  the  simple  combinations  of  numbers  is  "playing  fire- 
man". Draw  on  the  blackboard  the  picture  of  a  house;  use 
coloured  crayons  to  show  the  flames  coming  from  the  windows 
and  roof.  From  the  ground  to  the  window  or  roof,  place  a 
ladder.  The  game  consists  in  climbing  the  ladder  to  rescue 
people  from  the  burning  building.  Each  of  the  rungs  of  the 
ladder  is  marked  with  two  numbers,  as,  for  instance,  3  and  5, 
4  and  6.  The  children  are  the  firemen,  and  the  ladder  is 
climbed  by  giving  the  sum,  difference,  or  product  of  the  two 
numbers,  as  the  teacher  may  direct.  The  fireman  sometimes 
slips  on  one  of  the  rungs,  and  unless  he  can  recover  himself  he 
falls  and  another  fireman  takes  his  place.  Sometimes  ladders 
are  put  up  to  several  windows  or  to  points  on  the  roof  where 
people  have  taken  refuge.  These  people  are  rescued  one  at 
a  time,  and  when  a  fireman  has  mounted  the  ladder  and  made 
his  way  along  the  roof  he  makes  the  actual  "rescue"  by 
climbing  a  chair  and  erasing  the  figure.  But  good  firemen 
have  fire  drills,  and  even  when  there  is  no  fire  they  may  prac- 
tise climbing  the  more  difficult  ladders  to  see  who  can  reach 
the  window  quickest,  or  they  may  drill  on  some  particular 
"rung"  so  that  when  the  fire  does  take  place  they  may  go  up 
without  slipping.  Sometimes  a  man  is  seriously  injured  and 
must  be  rushed  to  the  hospital,  which  is  ten  blocks  away. 
The  street  corners  are  marked  with  numbers  in  the  same 
way  as  the  ladders,  and  the  question  is.  How  quickly  can  the 
journey  be  made  without  a  stop  or  a  further  accident? 
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The  Calendar. — In  each  month  select  eight  or  ten  dates 
that  have  been  marked  by  important  events  in  history. 
Assign  each  of  these  dates  to  a  pupil  a  week  or  more  in  advance 
and  ask  him  to  look  up  the  chief  facts  about  the  event.  When 
the  day  comes  around  call  upon  the  pupil  at  the  opening  of 
school  to  tell  the  class  briefly  for  what  the  day  is  famous. 
June  18th,  for  example,  is  the  date  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 
The  pupils  should  tell  briefly  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
battle  and  why  its  results  were  important. 

One  Way  to  get  Expression. — The  class  was  reading 
from  "The  Viking  Tales".  The  pupils  were  of  foreign  parent- 
age, able  to  pronounce  the  words  fairly  well,  but  when  they 
were  asked  to  give  the  thought  in  their  own  words — well,  they 
didn't  seem  to  have  any  to  give.  Anything  like  expression 
was  absent  also,  but  that  was  in  keeping  with  the  lack  of 
interpretation.    A  boy  arose  and  read : 

"One  morning  the  queen  said  to  him:  'I  had  a  strange 
dream  last  night.  I  thought  that  I  stood  in  the  grass  before 
my  bower.  I  pulled  a  thorn  from  my  dress.  As  I  held  it  in 
my  fingers  it  grew  into  a  tall  tree.  The  trunk  was  thick  and 
red  as  blood,  but  the  lower  limbs  were  fair  and  green,  and  the 
highest  ones  were  white.  I  thought  that  the  branches  of  this 
great  tree  spread  so  far  that  they  covered  all  Norway  and  even 
mofe.'" 

The  teacher  said,  "Close  books.  Who  will,  go  to  the  black- 
board and  draw  a  picture  of  what  has  just  been  read?  " 

No  one  volunteered,  but  there  was  a  movement  towards 
books  as  if  to  find  out  something. 

"All  right,"  said  the  teacher,  "you  may  all  read  it  again 
and  I  shall  call  for  the  picture.' 

After  giving  the  pupils  time  to  read  the  paragraph  through 
once,  she  again  called  for  closed  books.  A  box  of  coloured 
crayons  had  been  provided.  Someone  was  asked  to  go  to  the 
board.  He  went,  and  with  a  piece  of  red  crayon  drew  a  tree 
with  spreading  branches.     All  seemed  satisfied. 

The  teacher  said,  "There  is  much  more  in  my  picture  than 
that.    Let  us  read  it  again." 

They  read  it  again  and  again,  each  time  finding  something 
new  and  adding  it  to  the  picture,  or  taking  away  something 
they  had  already  put  into  it. 
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When  the  "picture"  had  been  completed  the  teacher  again 
called  for  an  oral  reading.  It  was  read  with  good  expression 
because  it  was  understood. 

"Let  us  see  who  will  have  the  best  pictures  to-morrow," 
said  the  teacher  as  she  dismissed  the  class. 

I  believe  the  use  of  drawing  to  express  thought  gained  in 
reading  is  a  most  valuable  device,  not  merely  to  test  children, 
but  to  give  them  a  specific  purpose  in  preparing  their  reading 
lessons.  Children  are  asked  to  study  as  it  were  "in  the  dark" 
without  knowing  the  "what  for". 

Drawing  may  be  made  a  more  valuable  tool  for  clarifying 
thought  in  other  subjects  than  it  usually  is.  Try  it  when  the 
terms  of  an  arithmetical  problem  are  not  thoroughly  compre- 
hended. Use  it  when  studying  physical  and  mathematical 
geography.  Picture  writing  antedates  word,  writing,  you 
know. — Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. 


Bad  Enough. — "There  ain't  nothin'  very  bad  about  me 
ma'am,  there  ain't,"  said  the  beggar  at  the  Boston  back 
door.  "Think  not?"  said  the  lady  with  the  spectacles  at  the 
door.     "How  about  your  grammar?" 

A  Law-Abiding  Child. — A  health  officer  recently  received 
the  following  note  from  one  of  the  residents  of  his  district: 
"Dear  Sir,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  my  child,  aged  eight 
months,  is  suffering  from  measles  as  required  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment."— London  Tit-Bits. 

The  Wisdom  of  Pa. — Tommy:  Pa,  what  is  a  equinox? 
Pa:  Why,  er — it  is — ahem!  For  goodness'  sake,  Tommy, 
don't  you  know  anything  about  mythology  at  all?  An 
equinox  was  a  fabled  animal,  half  horse,  half  cow.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  the  words  "equine"  and  "ox."  It  does  seem 
as  if  these  public  schools  don't  teach  children  anything 
nowadays ! — Collegian. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

The  Normal  Child  and  Primary  Education,  by  Arnold  L. 
Gesell  and  Beatrice  C.  Gesell.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1912. 

In  these  days  of  the  scientific  study  of  defective  children 
and  of  individual  and  civic  effort  towards  suitable  and  ade- 
quate provision  for  their  care  and  education,  the  word  '  normal ' 
as  applied  to  children  has  through  the  influence  of  contrast 
taken  on  a  much  clearer  significance  than  it  formerly  possessed. 
The  authors  of  the  book  under  review  while  emphasizing  this 
fact  have  also^done  a  noteworthy  service  in  calling  attention 
to  a  danger  which  lurks  in  the  present-day  emphasis  upon  the 
sub-normal  and  the  unusual.  After  all  the  normal  child  is 
the  one  with  whom  the  average  teacher  is  chiefly  concerned. 

The  book  has  four  chief  divisions  which  contain  respectively 
an  outline  of  the  modern  scientific  view  of  life  in  general  and 
of  the  child  study  movement  in  particular,  a  r6sum6  of  those 
parts  of  genetic  psychology  which  throw  light  upon  elementary 
education,  a  discussion  in  detail  of  the  pedagogy  of  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum  and  an 
exposition  of  the  hygiene  of  childhood. 

The  standpoint  occupied  by  the  authors  throughout  is  the 
genetic  one,  that  is,  they  seek  to  explain  child  life  and  child 
needs  by  a  reference  to  the  facts  of  evolution.  The  influence 
of  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  is  evident  not  only  in  the  theories 
advanced,  but  also  in  the  authors'  fondness  for  unusual  words 
and  picturesque  expressions. 

The  book,  as  the  name  implies,  is  written  especially  for 
primary  teachers,  but  it  is  exceedingly  stimulating  reading 
for  teachers  of  advanced  classes  and  for  parents  as  well.  It 
is  a  very  interesting  and  (for  its  size)  comprehensive  statement 
of  a  method  of  child  study  which  is  exerting  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  the  educational  practice  of  the  present  day. 

A  supplementary  chapter  on  the  Montessori  Method  adds 
materially  to  the  value  of  the  book. 
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Stories  from  Herodotus  and  Greek  Tragedy,  by  H.  L.  Havell, 
Reader  in  English  in  the  University  of  Halle.    McLelland 
and  Goodchild,  Toronto.    45  cents.     (Told  Through  the 
Ages  Series.) 
Publishers  have  of  late  been  so  generous  to  boys  and  to 
girls  that  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  think  of  any  field  of 
interest  that  has  not  been  well  worked.    The  "Told  Through 
the  Ages"  Series  is  a  highly  successful  attempt  to  reproduce 
in   a  style   both   scholarly  and   interesting  to   boys  famous 
stories  that  have  survived  the  centuries.     The  volumes  that 
deal   with   the   classics   in   Greek   literature   make   a   happy 
attempt  to  keep  some  touch  of  the  spirit  and  style  of  the 
original.     They  are  suitable  for  boys  in  the  Middle  School. 
A  full  list  of  the  Series  as  far  as  published  is  given  elsewhere 
in  this  number.    The  illustrations  are  many  and  well  selected. 
The  scheme  of  the  series  is  a  good  one,  and  to  judge  from  the 
volumes  I  have  seen    it  would  be  hard  to  improve  on  the 
execution.    Most  of  the  volumes  of  the  Series  are  more  suit- 
able for  students  of  the  Public  and  Lower  School  grades. 

Algebra  for  Beginners,  Godfrey  and  Siddons.  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1912.     272  pages.     Price,  2/6. 

The  authors  have  followed  closely  the  lines  laid  down  by 
the  Mathematical  Association  Committee.  They  do  not 
begin  in  the  usual  way  with  explanations  of  the  notation  and 
processes  of  Algebra,  but  with  the  equation.  The  various 
notations  are  introduced  gradually,  each  new  item  being  in- 
troduced by  a  problem  designed  to  show  the  usefulness  of  the 
notation  in  question;  the  notation  is  then  mastered  and  exer- 
cises are  then  given  to  ensure  its  correct  application.  In  the 
text  no  attempt  is  made  to  establish  the  laws  of  Algebra  on 
a  strictly  scientific  basis,  they  are  generally  suggested  by  a 
rough  induction  from  familiar  arithmetical  truths.  The  ne- 
cessity of  checking  roots  of  equations  and  solutions  of  prob- 
lems has  been  emphasized.  Long  multiplications  and  di- 
visions and  complicated  fractions  are  wisely  deferred  to  the 
later  pages.  The  text  contains  all  the  usual  topics  up  to 
quadratic  equations.  There  is  a  large  body  of  well  selected 
exercises.  The  graphical  work  is  not  overdone.  The  book 
will  be  found  interesting  and  instructive  to  all  teachers  of 
elementary  algebra. 
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The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary.  1056  pp.  Cloth,  $1.00. 
Adapted  from  the  new  Oxford  English  Dictionary.  D.  T. 
McAinsh  &  Co.,  Toronto.     The  Clarendon  Press. 

He  who  has  read  The  King's  English,  by  H.  W.  Fowler  and 
F.  G.  Fowler,  and  felt  delight  not  unmixed  with  consternation 
at  its  scholarly  though  unpedantic  examination  of  our  common 
abuses  of  the  English  tongue,  will  welcome  with  curiosity  and 
interest  a  dictionary  by  the  same  authors.  Their  refreshing 
confidence  and  lack  of  pedantry  find  expression  even  in  a 
dictionary.  Where  a  rule  is  generally  observed  they  give  it; 
where  there  is  doubt,  they  warn  us.  "We  have  also  to  admit 
that  after  trying  hard  at  an  early  stage  to  arrive  at  some  prin- 
ciple that  should  teach  us  when  to  separate,  when  to  hyphen, 
and  when  to  unite  the  parts  of  compound  words,  we  had  to 
abandon  the  attempt  as  hopeless  and  welter  in  the  prevailing 
chaos."  Derivations  are  given  fully  but  in  concise  form. 
Greek  roots  are  given  in  corresponding  English  letters.  The 
dictionary  aims  to  reproduce  fully  current  usage  in  diction, 
pronunciation  and  spelling,  and  the  authors  have  frankly 
acknowledged  modern  influences  in  their  work.  The  form  and 
size  of  the  book  make  it  very  convenient  for  schoolroom  use. 

Elements  of  French  Pronunciation  and  Diction,  A.  Dumville. 
75  cents.  Wm.  Briggs,  Toronto.  For  High  School  purposes 
this  is  probably  the  best  book  on  French  pronunciation  in  the 
market.  It  deals  with  the  subject  from  the  practical  stand- 
point of  the  teachers  in  the  class-room,  rather  than  from  the 
scientific  standpoint. 

The  World's  Commercial  Products,  Freeman  and  Chandler. 
Morang  &  Co.,  Toronto.  $4.00.  This  handsome  volume  pre- 
sents just  the  information  about  the  chief  commercial  pro- 
ducts of  vegetable  origin  that  the  teacher  of  modern  geography 
requires  to  know.  Wheat,  sugar,  rice,  flax,  tropical  plants,  etc., 
are  each  dealt  with  at  length.  The  methods  of  cultivation, 
the  processes  of  manufacture  and  the  means  of  distribution 
are  taken  in  turn.  A  map  of  the  world  is  also  given,  showing 
the  chief  countries  in  which  each  is  grown.  Every  detail  is 
beautifully  illustrated  by  halftones  or  coloured  plates.  The 
Wi"iters  are  eminent  authorities. 
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History,  A  Quarterly  Magazine  for  the  Student  and  Expert.  Vol. 
I,  No.  1.,  January,  1912.  London,  1  New  Court,  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  W.C.     45. 

The  History  Teacher  s  Magazine.  Monthly.  McKinley  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     $2.00. 

A  year  ago  there  was  no  magazine  either  in  Great  Britain 
or  the  United  States  devoted  particularly  to  the  interests  of 
the  teacher  of  History.  Teachers  have  therefore  welcomed 
the  reappearance  of  the  History  Teacher's  Magazine  now 
edited  under  the  supervision  of  a  committee  of  the  American 
Historical  Association.  While  devoted  particularly  to  the 
interests  of  teachers  of  History  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of 
the  United  States,  the  many  articles  of  general  interest  and 
the  excellent  bibliographies  and  reviews  will  commend  it  to 
teachers  of  History  everywhere. 

"History"  states  as  its  object  "to  publish  original  articles 
of  practical  importance  to  those  who  have  the  welfare  and  the 
training  of  others  as  their  sphere  of  influence  in  the  work-a-day 
work,  to  note  discoveries  made  at  home  and  abroad  likely  to 
throw  light  on  our  special  study,  and  to  review  the  latest 
books  on  the  subject."  Some  of  the  topics  discussed  in  the 
two  numbers  that  have  already  appeared  are:  John  Stow  and 
London  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  Charles  Lethbridge 
Kingsford;  The  Place  of  History  in  Education;  The  Relations 
of  History  and  Geography;  Libraries  and  Life;  The  Seven 
Deadly  Sins  of  Historical  Teaching.  The  articles  themselves 
and  the  list  of  contributors  promise  well  for  the  future  of  the 
magazine. 

A  Text  Book  of  Zoology,  T.  H.  Burlend.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
Limited,  Toronto.  Pp.  159;  40  cents.  This  little  book  will  be 
very  useful  to  the  Public  School  teacher  for  nature  study  work 
and  also  for  the  elementary  science  of  the  High  School.  It 
deals  with  our  common  animals,  and  states  the  facts  that  a 
teacher  requires  to  present  to  the  classes.  It  is  clearly  illus- 
trated and  well  printed.  This  book  is  one  of  a  series  of  First 
Books  in  Science,  published  by  the  same  firm. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  the  Teaching  of  Geo- 
metry.— Teachers  of  Geometry  in  High  Schools  should  write 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  for  copies. 
It  is  supplied  free  of  charge. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

English  for  Secondary  Schools,  by  W.  F.  Webster,  Principal 
of  the  East  High  School,  Minneapolis.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston.  Pp.  350.  The  latest  contribution  to  methods  of 
teaching  English  Composition. 

Written  English,  a  guide  to  the  rules  of  composition,  by 
John  Erskine,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  in  Colum- 
bia University,  and  Helen  Esrkine,  A.M.  The  Century  Co., 
New  York.  Pp.  70.  "A  certain  mass  of  errors,  due  to  care- 
lessness as  much  as  anything  else,  appear  in  the  writing  of 
every  Freshman  class;  and  we  have  assumed  that  these  same 
errors  probably  trouble  the  average  graduate  of  the  High 
Schools.  We  hope  to  give  here  the  rules  that  cover  these 
errors  and  such  other  hints  as  may  smooth  the  path  of  the 
average  writer." 

The  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  by  Ashley  H. 
Thorndike,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity.    The  Century  Co.,  New  York,  1911.     Pp.  350. 

Century  Outlines  for  a  Course  in  English  Literature,  compiled 
by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The 
Century  Co.,  New  York,  1910.  "These  Outlines  are  designed 
to  reinforce  a  series  of  lectures  and  to  present  in  convenient 
form  the  substantial  facts  of  the  history  of  English  Literature." 

Ein  Sommer  in  Deutschland,  by  Edward  Manley.  Scott, 
Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1912.  "A  German  Reader  in- 
tended primarily  for  use  in  Second  Year  classes."  With 
vocabulary.     Pp.  284. 

Caesar's  First  Campaign,  a  Beginner's  Latin  Book,  by  Jenner 
and  Wilson,  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn.  Illustrated. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1910.    Pp.  312. 

A  High  School  Course  in  Physics,  by  Frederick  R.  Gorton, 
Professor  of  Physics,  Michigan  State  Normal  College.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1912.  Pp.  480.  The  Twentieth 
Century  Text-Book  Series.  A  text-book  for  High  Schools; 
contains  portraits  and  biographical  sketches  of  many  of  the 
great  men  of  Science. 

Elementary  Agriculture  and  Nature  Study,  by  John  Brittain, 
D.Sc,  Professor  of  Nature  Study,  Macdonald  College,  Que. 
Educational  Book  Co.,  Toronto.     Pp.  184. 
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Botany  for  High  Schools,  by  George  Francis  Atkinson,  Ph.B., 
Professor  of  Botany  in  Cornell  University.  Second  Edition, 
Revised.  Henry  Holt,  New  York.  Pp.  544.  "This  book  is 
addressed  to  pupils  in  their  first  or  second  year  in  the  High 
School." 

How  to  be  Healthy,  by  J.  Halpenny,  M.D.,  Surgeon  of  the 
Winnipeg  General  Hospital,  and  Lilian  B.  Ireland,  Manitoba 
Normal  School.  Authorized  by  the  Ministers  of  Education 
for  Manitoba,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia.  The  Educa- 
tional Book  Co.,  Toronto,  191L    Pp.  242.    50  cents. 

Methods  of  Teaching,  subtitled  "Developed  from  a  Func- 
tional Standpoint",  by  W.  W.  Charters,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Theory  of  Teaching  in  the  University  of  Missouri.  Row, 
Peterson  &  Co.,  Chicago.     Pp.  255. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  by  William  Shakespeare,  edited  by  Wm. 
Strunk,  Jr.,  Professor  of  English  in  Cornell  University.  Hough- 
ton, Mififlin  Company,  Boston.    Riverside  Literature  Series. 

Health  in  Home  and  Town,  by  Bertha  Millard  Brown,  S.B. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.    Pp.  310. 

The  Normal  Child  and  Primary  Education,  by  Arnold  B. 
Gesell,  Ph.D.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1912.    Pp.  340. 

Games,  Seat  Work  and  Sense-Training  Exercises,  by  Martha 
Adelaide  Holton,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools,  Minneapolis, 
and  Eugenia  Kimball.  A.  Flanagan  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1905. 
Pp.  124.    40  cents.- 

Rainy  Day  Pastimes  for  Children,  by  Baroness  von  Palm, 
with  over  250  illustrations.  Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Pp.  125. 

Modern  Mental  As ithmetic,  by  William  Scott,  B.A.,  Principal 
of  the  Normal  School,  Toronto.  Educational  Book  Co.,  Tor- 
onto.    Pp.  160. 

The  Dominion  Elementary  Arithmetic  for  Public  Schools,  in 
Three  Parts.  Educational  Book  Co.,  Toronto.  Authorized  by 
the  Minister  of  Education  for  Alberta.    Pp.  175. 

World  Relations  and  th  Continents,  An  Elementary  Geo- 
graphy for  the  Junior  and  Middle  Grades  of  the  Public  Schools, 
by  Alexander  Mclntyre,  B.A.,  Vice-Principal  of  the  Normal 
School,  Winnipeg.  Educational  Book  Co.,  Toronto.  Pp.  180. 
80  cents.  Authorized  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  Manitoba  and 
Alberta. 


Notes  and  News 


Classes  in  Industrial  Education  will  be  opened  in  the  Brant- 
ford  Collegiate  Institute,  about  October  3rd. 

J.  R.  Hamilton,  B.A.,  of  Essex,  has  been  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School  at  Wiarton,  Ont. 

Mr.  Tice,  for  seven  years  principal  of  the  Picton  Public 
Schools,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  Napanee  Model 
School. 

Miss  Stone,  of  Essex,  and  Mr.  Sinclair,  of  Walkerton,  are 
the  new  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  at 
Clinton,  Ont. 

L.  J.  Williams,  formerly  of  Georgetown  High  School  staff, 
has  been  engaged  as  principal  of  the  Oakville  High  School  at 
a  salary  of  $1700  per  annum. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Hallett,  of  the  Cornwall  Model  School,  has  moved 
to  Haileybury,  Ont.,  where  he  has  been  appointed  Inspector 
of  Public  Schools  for  Division  V. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Cameron,  B.A.,  English  master  in  the  Collegiate 
Institute,  Woodstock,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed  to  a  similar 
position  in  the  Collegiate  at  Saskatoon. 

R.  S.  Jenkins,  B.A.,  formerly  Classical  Master  at  Napanee, 
Ont.,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  History  in  the  Kingston 
Collegiate  Institute.  His  position  in  Napanee  will  be  filled 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Taylor,  M.A. 

Miss  Helen  Grange,  B.A.,  has  resigned  her  position  in  the 
Napanee  Collegiate  Institute  to  take  the  appointment  of 
Librarian  to  the  Conservation  Commission,  Ottawa.  Her 
position  in  Napanee  has  been  filled  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Brown,  B.A. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Frost,  B.A.,  late  of  Leamington,  has  been  en- 
gaged as  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  at  Ridgetown, 
Ont.,  to  succeed  Mr.  Chas.  Potter,  B.A.  Mr.  Potter  resumes 
the  position  that  he  held  for  many  years  as  Principal  of  the 
Watford  High  School. 

Some  recent  appointments  in  Ontario:  Miss  A.  M.  Bowers, 
M.A.,  is  teaching  in  the  Collegiate  Institute,  Seaforth;  Miss 
Helen  Dafoe,  M.A.  in  the  Collingwood  Collegiate  Institute; 
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Mr.  A.  G.  Hooper,  M.A.  in  the  Strathroy  Collegiate  Institute; 
Miss  Wilhelmina  Colbeck,  B.A.  in  the  St.  Mary's  Collegiate 
Institute. 

Several  additions  were  made  to  the  staff  of  the  University 
Schools,  University  of  Toronto,  this  summer:  Mr.  S.  W. 
Perry,  B.A.,  London,  Ont.,  chief  mstructor  in  Art;  Mr.  D.  E. 
Hamilton,  M.A.,  instructor  in  Classics;  Mr.  G.  A.  Cline,  B.A., 
St.  Catharines,  instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Physics; 
Mr.  C.  H.  Mercer,  M.A.,  instructor  in  Modern  Languages; 
Mr.  W.  L.  C.  Richardson,  instructor  in  the  Junior  School. 

Mr.  Fred  J.  Voaden  of  St.  Thomas  has  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Principal  of  the  South  Central  School,  Peterboro. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Yenney,  formerly  Principal  of  the  South  Central 
School,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  Normal  Model 
School  in  that  city. 

J.  W.  Kelly,  B.A.,  formerly  Principal  of  the  King  Edward 
School,  Peterboro,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
the  Collegiate  Institute,  Kingston.  His  position  in  Peterboro 
is  taken  by  Mr.  M.  N.  Clark,  B.A.,  formerly  of  Meaford. 

Mr.  Charles  McKinnon,  B.A.,  of  Kincardine,  has  been 
appointed  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  at  St.  Mary's, 
Ont.  Miss  A.  E.  Barr,  B.A.,  and  Miss  Norah  Belcher,  B.A., 
have  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Kincardine  High  School. 

A.  J.  Perry,  M.A.  who  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  the 
High  School  work  in  New  Brunswick  and  who  afterwards  took 
post-graduate  courses  in  Yale  and  in  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Professor  in  English  in  the  University  of 
Manitoba. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Ellis  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Collegi- 
ate Institute  and  Mr.  D'Arcy  Davidson,  of  Toronto,  principal 
of  the  Goschen  School,  newly  opened,  in  Prince  Albert,  Sask. 
Mr.  T.  P.  Allingham  and  Mr.  J.J.  Stapleton  will  teach  respec- 
tively Classics  and  Science  in  the  Collegiate  Institute. 

Principal  D.  M.  Duncan,  B.A.,  of  the  Kelvin  Technical 
High  School,  Winnipeg,  has  been  appointed  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Winnipeg  schools ;  Principal  E.  A.  Garret,  B.A., 
of  the  Central  Collegiate  Institute,  succeeds  Mr.  Duncan, 
and  Mr.  R.  T.  Hodgson,  M.A.,  becomes  principal  of  the  Cen- 
tral Collegiate. 
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On  September  7th  the  corner-stone  of  Lord  Selkirk  School 
No.  2,  Winnipeg,  was  laid  in  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
prominent  educationists.  The  dedication  of  the  school  to 
Lord  Selkirk  is  interesting  in  that  the  ceremony  took  place 
within  a  few  days  of  the  centenary  of  the  arrival  of  the  first 
settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  Selkirk  river. 

Technical  classes  have  been  opened  this  term  in  St.  John's 
School  and  in  the  new  Kelvin  Technical  School,  Winnipeg. 
Courses  are  offered  to  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
trades,  and  also  to  those  students  who  are  going  up  for  Ma- 
triculation and  wish  to  take  certain  classes  in  constructive 
work  besides.  Evening  classes  have  also  been  begun 
for  those  who  are  at  work  during  the  day  and  who  wish 
to  gain  increased  skill  in  their  own  particular  occupation. 
The  courses  offered  for  the  day  classes  will  include  mechanical 
drawing,  woodworking  and  pattern  making,  blacksmithing 
and  electrical  work  for  boys,  and  cooking,  sewing,  dressmaking 
and  millinery,  and  the  various  lines  of  household  science 
and  art  for  girls.  English  uill  form  an  important  part  along 
with  mathematics  and  science  related  to  the  practical  subjects 
of  the  course.  In  the  evening  classes  a  still  wider  range  will 
be  offered  if  the  demand  exists,  and  provision  will  be  made  for 
courses  in  building  and  architecture  and  the  industrial  trades 
generally. 

Three  large  schools  are  in  course  of  erection  in  Saskatoon 
at  the  cost  of  over  $400,000. 

The  attendance  at  the  Regina  Normal  this  term  is  131, 
there  being  31  students  in  first  class,  20  in  second,  and  80  pre- 
paring for  a  Third  Class  teachers'  certificate. 

A  new  eight-roomed  school  at  Wilkie,  Sask.,  is  nearing 
-completion.  The  cost  is  $75,000,  and  it  will  be  thoroughly 
modern  and  up-to-date  in  every  respect.  It  will  be  known  as 
the  Tramping  Lake  School,  in  honuor  of  the  district. 

The  first  session  of  the  Saskatoon  Normal  School  began  on 
August  20th.  Classes  are  held  in  the  Collegiate  Institute 
building.  About  100  students  are  in  attendance.  The 
teaching  staff  is  as  follows:  Principal,  J.  A.  Snell,  M.A.,  late 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Prince  Albert;  assistants,  G.  M. 
Weir,  B.A.,  J.  E.  Coombes,  B.A.,  and  Miss  E.  E.  Rankin. 
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There  have  been  several  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the' 
Normal  School  staff  at  Regina  this  term.  The  only  members 
of  last  year's  staff  remaining  are  T.  E.  Perret,  B.A.,  Principal, 
and  C.  Nivins,  B.A.  A.  J.  McCulloch,  B.A.,  and  Miss  Levison 
have  taken  positions  on  the  staff  in  place  of  A.  J.  Snell  and 
Miss  Rankin  who  are  now  in  the  Normal  School  at  Saskatoon. 

The  Collegiate  Institute  and  Public  Schools  of  Saskatoon 
reopened  in  September  with  a  staff  of  eighty  teachers.  Six 
years  ago  the  staff  of  High  and  Public  Schools  combined  con- 
sisted of  only  nine  teachers.  Twenty  of  the  present  teachers 
are  new  members  of  the  staff  who  have  begun  work  this  month. 
Of  these  twenty,  eleven  come  from  the  western  provinces, 
seven  from  Ontario,  one  from  Quebec,  and  one  from  Nova 
Scotia. 

On  September  12th  the  teachers  in  training  at  the  Regina 
Normal  went  to  Indian  Head  where  they  spent  the  day  at 
the  Experimental  Farm.  They  were  accompanied  by  the 
several  members  of  the  staff.  Professor  Ross,  Superintendent 
of  Forest  Husbandry,  delivered  a  lecture  to  the  body  of 
visiting  teachers  which  proved  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive. 

No  better  proof  of  the  marvellous  rapidity  with  which  the 
population  of  this  province  is  growing  is  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  lyi  months  of  this  year  new  schools  were  founded 
all  over  the  province  at  nearly  the  rate  of  two  a  day.  This  is 
nearly  100  per  cent,  increase  over  the  number  founded  last 
year.  This  wonderful  increase  in  the  number  of  new  schools 
being  built  has  only  served  to  make  more  acute  the  problem 
of  finding  teachers  for  all  these  schools,  and  permits  and  pro- 
visional certificates  are  being  issued  in  larger  numbers  this 
year  than  last.  For  the  whole  of  last  year  some  865  permits 
were  issued  to  teachers  who  were  not  holders  of  certificates 
valid  in  Saskatchewan.  This  year  the  number  of  permits 
issued  promises  to  be  much  larger  even  than  last,  and  already 
as  many  permits  have  been  handed  out  as  were  issued  during 
the  whole  of  last  year. 

The  new  "Circular  for  Teachers"  issued  by  the  Education 
Department  in  July  of  this  year  contains  several  changes. 
Holders  of  Third  Class  Professional  certificates  for  Manitoba 
with  second  non-professional  and  model  trained  teachers  from 
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Ontario  are  now  granted  a  Third  Class  certificate  for  Saska- 
toon valid  for  tw^o  years  from  the  end  of  the  school  term  during 
which  certificate  is  issued.  The  regulations  are  also  changed 
with  regard  to  certificates  from  Quebec  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces. 

W.  G.  Carpenter,  B.A.,  of  the  staff  of  the  Alberta  Normal 
School,  has  assumed  the  Principalship  of  the  Edmonton  High 
School,  his  place  in  the  Normal  staff  being  temporarily  filled 
by  J.  A.  Fife,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Edmonton.  Other 
additions  to  the  Edmonton  High  School  staff  are  John  G. 
Taylor,  B.A.,  formerly  Mathematical  master  at  Renfrew 
Collegiate;  A.  J.  Watson,  B.A.,  of  Calgary,  to  the  Classical 
department;  J.  P.  Page,  of  St.  Thomas,  to  the  Commercial 
department,  and  J.  T.  Morgan,  B.A.,  of  Gravenhurst,  to  a 
Science  assistantship. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  found  it  necessary  to 
open  a  second  Normal  School  to  take  care  of  the  overflow 
from  Calgary.  It  has  been  established  at  Camrose.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-five  have  been  received  at  Calgary  and 
about  twenty-five  at  Camrose.  It  will  be  limited  to  the 
training  of  second  class  teachers  for  the  present.  J.  C.  Miller, 
formerly  Manual  Training  Instructor  in  the  Calgary  Normal, 
is  in  charge. 

A  one-room  high  school  is  about  to  be  opened  at  Prince 
Rupert,  B.C. 

High  Schools  are  being  established  in  the  towns  of  Enderby^ 
B.C.,  and  Trail,  B.C. 

Vancouver,  B.C.,  schools  opened  in  this  term  with  337 
teachers.     A  year  ago  276  teachers  were  employed. 

The  new  boy  college  at  Moose  Jaw  will  cost  $160,000.'  It 
will  be  dedicated  Oct.  12th  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  $50,000  High  School  at  Chilli- 
wack,  B,C.,  was  laid  on  Sept.  3  by  Sir  Richard  McBride  in 
the  presence  of  some  two  thousand  spectators.  Speeches  were 
delivered  by  Sir  Richard  McBride,  Speaker  Eberts,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Taylor,  M.P.  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Barker,  Chairman  of  the  city 
School  Board. 
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"  The  Game 


"Play  is  motor  poetry.  Schooling 
that  lacks  recreation  favours  dulness, 
for  play  makes  the  mind  alert. 
Ludere^  et  joculari  orare  sunt.  " 


-G.  Stanley   Hall. 


Whoeve)'  diverts  natural  forces  into  the  service 
of  man ;  whoever  drains  a  marsh  or  clears  a  jungle^ 
builds  a  bridge, tunnels  a  jnountain  fir  invents  a  labour- 
saving  machine ;  whoever  cheapens  a  product  neces- 
sary for  the  sustenance  of  man;  whoever  stays  the 
progress  of  infection,  pestilence  or  famine,  or  lightens 
the  burdens  of  the  weary  and  the  heavy-laden,  is  an 
agent,  under  Providence,  for  the  physical  regenera- 
tion of  the  world,  and  is  acting  an  acceptable  part  in 
the  grand  drama  of  life.      A  nd  so  in  the  moral  world, 
whoever  increases  the  sum    of  human   happiness  or 
dimifiishes  the  sum  of  human  misery  ;  zvhoever  extends 
the  horizofi  of  the  humaji  intelligence,  lends  inspiration 
to  noble  living,  and  makes  it  easier  to  walk  in  the 
paths  of  righteousness ;  whoever  dries  up  a  source  of 
vice,  substitutes  an  innocent  pleasure  for  a  corrupting 
passion,   makes  virtue  lovable  and  sin  loathsome,  zs 
fulfilling  his  destiny  as  a  man  and  is  one  of  Gods 
se7'vants.     .     .     .     No  human  being  has  the  right  to 
live  without  making  the  zvorld  better,  and  as  much 
better  as  he  has  been  blessed  with  talent  and  oppor- 
tunity.    No  one  has  a  right  to  lead  a  life  of  passive 
enjoyment,   always  receiving  but  never  giving;   and 
tnuch  less  has  any  one  the  7'ight  to  make  the  world 
worse  for  his  having  lived  in  it. 

Payne — "  Education  of  Teachers." 
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''^  Recti  ctiltus  pectora  rohorant''' 


EDITORIAL. 

« 

The  Moving  Picture  Show. — The  moving  picture  show- 
comes  in  for  such  general  condemnation  from  the  teaching 
profession  that  it  is  worth  while  considering  very  briefly  both 
its  value  and  its  defects.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  on  the 
physical  side,  there  are  injurious  effects  due  to  eye-strain  and 
to  the  poor  ventilation  of  the  theatre.  It  is  true  also  that  the 
moving  picture  too  often  takes  its  place  with  the  sensational 
newspaper  and  sentimental  novel,  and  that  it  often  presents 
false  ideals  of  life  to  children  at  an  age  when  their  taste  is  not 
properly  formed.  But  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
moving  pictures.  Many  films  are  excellent,  and  a  well- 
conducted  picture  show  may  prove  a  means  of  both  educa- 
tion and  recreation.  The  moving  picture  is  a  silent  teacher, 
and  good  pictures  are  better  than  poor  reading.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  if  the  school  should  undertake  to  utilize  moving 
pictures  for  purposes  of  education  in  the  class-room,  they 
would  prove  to  be  of  great  value,  both  in  saving  time  and  in 
making  the  lesson  vivid  and  concrete. 

The  Teacher's  Preparation  of  His  Lesson. — There  is 
no  doubt  that  very  much  of  our  poor  teaching  is  due  to  in- 
adequate preparation.  In  many  cases  the  teacher  does  not 
know  his  work.  The  inexperienced  teacher  is  too  ready  to 
rely  upon  his  "impressions",  which  he  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  verify,  and  too  ready  to  be  satisfied  with  indefinite 
and  inaccurate  knowledge  of  the  facts  involved  in  his  lesson. 
And,  granted  that  he  does  know  the  subject-matter  of  his 
lesson,  how  rare  it  is  for  the  teacher  to  give  any  real  consider- 
ation to  original  presentation  of  the  subject.  How  many  of  us 
are  content  with  the  old  method,  or  worse  still,  with  no  method 

at  all ! 
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To  Prevent  Errors. — ^"Many  a  teacher  sits  up  at  night 
to  correct  errors  that  he  might  sit  up  in  the  daytime  to  pre- 
vent," This  statement  contains  only  a  partial  truth.  The 
correction  of  exercises  out  of  school  hours  must  continue  to 
be  inseparable  from  the  teacher's  workj  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  even  withthe  best  of  teaching,  that  that  happy  time 
will  ever  come  when  the  work  of  the  pupil  is  free  from  errors. 
But  it  is  true  beyond  a  doubt  that  poor  teaching,  and  improper 
supervision  of  work  in  class,  brings  its  own  punishment  in 
faulty  answer  papers. 

Detentions. — "I  have  a  small  rural  school  and  have  hard 
work  in  keeping  pupils  at  work.  Opposite  my  roll-call  page 
in  my  everyday  notebook  I  have  written  the  names  of  my 
pupils.  I  mark  opposite  the  names  the  number  of  minutes  I 
see  them  unemployed.  In  this  way  I  can  account  for  the  poor 
lessons;  these  are  studied  during  their  number  of  idle  minutes 
after  scnool." 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  pupils  in  this  school  do  not  work 
merely  "for  the  joy  of  the  working",  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  best  spirit  does  not  show^  itself  on  the  part  of  either  teacher 
or  pupils.  When  the  teacher  takes  to  himself  the  task  of 
making  a  record  of  the  minutes  that  ttie  pupils  are  unemployed, 
his  usefulness  a  ,  a  teacher  is  gone.  And,  as  to  the  punishment, 
has  a  pupil  ever  been  known  to  accomplish  anything  worth 
while  in  the  detention  period  after  school  ? 

High  School  Hours. — In  a  memorandum  that  has  been 
submitted  to  teachers  for  consideration,  in  one  of  the 
Western  provinces,  the  following  suggestions  are  made  : 

"The  High  School  is  an  exceedingly  costly  institution. 
That  it  serves  the  community  but  five  or  six  hours  per  day 
is  a  clear  case  of  economic  waste. 

"The  efficiency  of  the  High  Schools  is  greatly  retarded  by 
the  limited  time  of  the  daily  session.  Pupils  are  acquiring 
bad  habits  through  having  too  much  unsupervised  leisure. 

"The  natural  deduction  from  the  above  premises  should 
lead  us  to  demand  an  increase  in  the  time  of  the  daily  session. 

"The  official  hours  might  be  from  S  a.m.  to  5  or  6  p.m.  with 
two  hours'  intermission  at  noon. 

"These  longer  hours  would  give  time  for  teaching  and 
recitation  as  at  present,  preparation  for  next  day's  work  under 
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supervision,  shop  and  hand-work,  physical  drill  and  supervised 
play,  both  indoors  and  out.  It  would  tend  to  eliminate  the 
undesirable  teacher.  It  would  insure  better  preparation  of 
lessons  and  eliminate  home-work.  It  would  keep  the  pupils 
off  the  streets  and  out  of  the  departmental  stores  and 
moving  picture  theatres." 

A  proposal  so  radical  as  the  foregoing  must  have  required 
some  courage  on  the  part  of  its  author.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  with  what  consternation  such  a  change  would  be 
viewed  by  teacher  and  pupil  alike.  To  the  average  teacher  no 
doubt  the  one  thing  that  seems  to  make  the  profession  toler- 
able is  the  fact  tnat  the  school  hours  are  short.  The  work  of 
the  class-room  involves  nervous  strain,  and  the  conscientious 
teacher  finds  himself  sufficiently  exhausted  at  the  close  of  a 
six-hour  day.  What,  then,  would  it  be  if,  instead  of  a  nine  to 
four  session,  the  hours  were  increased,  as  proposed,  from 
eight  a.m.  to  five  or  six  p.m. 

To  some  parents  the  change  would  perhaps  come  as  a  relief, 
as  a  means  of  handing  over  to  the  school,  family  duties  which 
they  find  too  onerous;  but  the  wise  parent  would,  no  doubt, 
see  in  such  a  proposal  a  real  danger  to  the  child  especially  in 
the  lower  grades  of  the  High  School.  Would  the  health  of 
the  pupil  not  suffer?  Would  it  be  wise  to  take  from  the  parent 
the  direction  of  the  child's  recreation,  and  to  substitute  even 
a  mild  form  of  supervision  at  school?  Is  not  the  informal 
education  of  the  normal  boy  and  girl  after  hours  oftentimes 
more  valuable  than  that  received  in  the  schoolroom?  How 
many  people  there  are  who,  like  Whittier,  prize  most  the 

"Knowledge  never  learned  of  schools!" 

And  yet,  although  the  lengthening  of  the  school  day  may 
seem  at  first  sight  inadvisable  and  impracticable,  does  not  the 
proposal  itself  call  for  the  consideration  of  more  serious 
problems  which  are  involved?  Are  tne  experts  on  education 
satisfied  that  the  school  day  as  it  exists  at  present  produces 
the  best  results  in  return  for  the  expenditure?  Would  a  longer 
school  day  with  intervals  between  studies, — longer  rest 
periods,  or  with  frequent  changes  from  book  work  to  manual 
art,  produce  better  results?  The  scientific  study  of  the  whole 
problem  of  fatigue  may  result  in  important  changes  in  our 
school  hours.     In  this  connection  the  account  of   the  Gary 
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School,  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  is  of  interest  as  an  experi- 
ment along  the  lines  suggested  above. 

In  the  meantime,  the  tendency  of  the  times  seems  to  be 
towards  shortening  the  actual  hours.  Our  courses  of  study 
are  undergoing  a  rigid  scrutiny  with  a  view  to  eliminating 
waste,  omitting  from  the  curriculum  outworn  and  useless 
material,  and  substituting  for  it  studies  and  activities  that  are 
more  directly  related  to  practical  life. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  things  mentioned  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  this  proposal  are  desirable;  but  it  is  still 
very  doubtful  whether  in  the  school  as  at  present  constituted 
the  lengthening  of  the  school  day  would  not  bring  in  its  train 
greater  evils  than  those  which  it  attempts  to  cure. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Editors  of  The  School  will  welcome  contributions 
relating  to  the  work  of  the  class-room.  If  you  have  under- 
taken an  experiment,  or  tried  any  new  method  of  presenting 
a  lesson,  or  if  there  is  anything  of  interest  relating  to  your 
school  building,  equipment,  or  your  work,  please  let  us  know. 
What  The  School  especially  requires  is  not  long  and  heavy 
articles,  but  short  contributions  from  a  single  paragraph  to 
a  couple  of  pages  in  length,  relating  directly  to  the  teacher's 
work. 

In  the  September  number  of  The  School  mention  was 
made  of  the  educational  journals  published  in  the  different 
provinces.  Through  an  oversight  The  Educational  Review  of 
St.  John,  N.B.,  was  omitted.  The  Review  is  the  oldest  educa- 
tional magazine  in  Canada,  and  under  the  capable  management 
of  the  editors,  G.  U.  Hay,  Esq.,  for  New  Brunswick,  and 
A.  Mackay,  Esq.,  M.A.,  for  Nova  Scotia,  it  has  prospered 
exceedingly.  It  has  this  year  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  its  publication. 

The  September  and  the  October  editions  of  The  SCHOOL  are 
now  exhausted,  and  new  subscriptions  in  future  must  begin  with 
the  current  issue. 


Politicians  and  the  Schools 

A.  P.  GUNDRY,   B.^. 

Principal,   Collegiate  Institute,   Strathroy,   Ont. 

Editor's    Note — The  foUowingf  article  deals    primarily  with  traditions 
in  Ontario,  but  the  conclusions   reached  apply  equally  to  other   Provinces. 

THE  frequency  with  which  educational  questions  are  dis- 
cussed, both  in  the  Legislature  and  on  the  public 
platform,  indicates  that  the  public  men  and  the  elec- 
tors are  deeply  interested  in  the  different  branches  of  our 
educational  system.  This  system  has  been  both  defended  and 
condemned;  likewise  the  essential  parts  of  the  system 
have  received  a  fair  share  of  attention.  Of  course, 
the  politicians  differ,  as  politicians  must,  as  to  w'hat  is 
best  in  this  or  that  particular  case,  but  all  speak  as  friends 
of  education.  In  their  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  on  the  public  platform,  the  leading  members  of  the  two 
political  parties  have  vied  with  one  another  in  the  warmth" 
of  their  expressed  friendship  for  both  the  Public  Schools  and 
the  Provincial  University,  and  naturally  the  legislative 
grants  to  these  institutions  have  increased  satisfactorily.  It 
has  become  the  fashion  for  political  speakers  to  refer  to  the 
Public  Schools  as  the  schools  of  "the  people",  and  to  the  Uni- 
versity as  necessary  to  the  higher  life  of  the  Province.  No 
one  could  find  any  fault  with  these  statements  were  it  not 
for  the  inference  that  the  High  Schools  do  not  belong  to  the 
people  and  are  not  necessary  to  the  Province.  Indeed,  it  is 
sometimes  stated  on  the  public  platform  that  the  High  Schools 
receive  more  than  they  should  from  the  public  chest.  This 
attitude  of  some  of  our  public  men  is  difficult  to  understand. 
Why  shouM  they  favour  a  policy  of  liberality  towaris  both 
the  Public  Schools  and  the  University,  but  not  towards  the 
High  Schools?  Tne  High  Schools  might  reasonably  expect 
to  be  intermediate  in  every  way  between  the  Public  Schools 
and  the  University;  intermediate  in  the  affections  of  the 
people  and  of  the  politicians;  intermediate  in  legislative 
grant;  intermediate  in  the  method  by  which  the  amount  of 
that  grant  is  determined;  they  are  intermediate  ''n  the  number 
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of  pupils,  the  grade  of  work,  and  the  good  accomplished. 
Further,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  thac  the  legislative 
grants  to  educational  institutions  should  increase  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  expenditures. 

An  examin?tion  of  the  leports  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion for  Ontario  shows  that  between  the  years  1903  and  1910 
the  total  expenditure  on  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Province 
nearly  doubled,  while  the  legislative  grant  a  little  more  than 
doubled.  In  the  meantime,  the  legislative  grant  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  was  greatly  increased  by  the  University 
Act  of  1906. 

The  same  reports  show  that  for  the  year  1903  the  total 
expenditure  on  the  High  Schools  of  the  Province  was  $816,082, 
of  which  the  Legislature  contributed  $118,772,  the  County 
Councils  $149,288,  and  the  local  Municipalities  $392,965; 
for  the  year  1910  the  total  expenditure  was  $1,636,166,  the 
Legislative  grant  $175,933,  the  county  grants  $239,588,  and 
the  local  grants  $1,026,753.  A  comparison  shows  that  the 
total  expenditure  doubled,  the  county  grants  increased  by 
64  per  cent.,  the  cost  to  the  local  municipalities  increased  by 
nearly  300  per  cent.,  and  Legidative  grant  increased  by  only 
48  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  local  Municipalities  spent 
$623,788  more  on  the  High  Schools  in  1910  than  in  1903, 
the  Counties  $90,300  more  and  the  Province  only  $57,161  more. 
The  people  must  find  the  money  for  both  the  county  and  the 
local  grant  through  the  medium  of  direct  taxation.  In  this 
way  in  1910  the  people  contributed  $1,266,341  for  the  support 
of  the  High  Schools;  they  also  contributed  $145,254  in  fees, 
or  a  total  of  $1,411,595.  The  only  way  to  help  the  people 
who  pay  the  taxes  is  to  increase  the  legislative  grant.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  Legislature  has  made  provision  for 
a  yearly  grant  to  the  University  of  Toronto  of  nearly  $500,000, 
that  small  grants  are  paid  to  some  other  Universities,  that 
the  Public  Schools  receive  $800,000  in  grants,  it  seems  logical 
to  conclude  that  the  Provincial  appropriation  for  the  High 
Schools  (including  Collegiate  Institutes)  of  about  $176,000 
might,  in  fairness  to  the  people,  be  very  considerably  in- 
creased. 

Another  class  of  schools  remains,  with  which  the  High 
Schools  may  be  compared,  namely,  the  Continuation  Schools. 
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These  schools  do  the  same  work  as  High  Schools,  but  under 
more  favourable  financial  conditions.  For  instance,  the  Con- 
tinuation School  is  housed  in  the  same  building  as  the  Public 
School,  the  Principal  of  one  is  also  Principal  of  the  other,  the 
average  salary  of  the  teacher  is  lower  than  in  the  case  of  the 
High  School,  and  the  equipment  is  less  expensive.  Again, 
the  Continuation  Schools  do  practically  no  Upper  School 
work,  having  had  only  10  pupils  in  that  work  in  1910,  while 
the  High  Schools  had  2,630  Upper  School  pupils.  The  Upper 
School  forms  are  the  most  expensive  to  maintain.  Under 
these  conditions  one  would  expect  the  High  Schools  to  re- 
ceive at  least  as  liberal  treatment  as  the  Continuation  Schools 
at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature.  Not  so,  however.  The 
legislative  grant  to  the  Continuation  Schools  for  the  year 
1910  amounted  to  $48,688,  for  an  enrolment  of  5,917  pupils, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  $8.21  per  pupil;  the  High  Schools  re- 
ceived $175,933  for  32,612  pupils,  or  at  the  rate  of  $5.40  per 
pupil. 

The  Municipality  which  establishes  a  High  School  suffers 
another  injustice.  In  the  year  so  often  referred  co  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  the  High  Schools  were  attended  by 
21,502  pupils  from  the  municipalities  composing  the  High 
School  districts,  and  by  11,110  pupils  from  the  municipalities 
outside  the  districts.  The  cost  of  the  High  School  districts 
was  $1,026,753  or  $47.75  per  pupil;  the  cost  to  the  outside 
municipalities  was  $239,588  or  $21.57  per  pupil.  If  the 
Collegiate  Institutes  are  left  out  of  consideration  and  the 
calculation  made  for  the  remaining  High  Schools,  it  is  found 
that  the  High  School  districts  pay  at  the  rate  of  $38.16  and 
the  Counties  at  the  rate  of  $23.78  per  pupil.  The  reason  it 
costs  a  town  more  to  educate  a  pupil  in  a  High  School  than 
it  costs  a  county  to  educate  a  pupil  in  the  same  High  School, 
is  that  the  town  hae  to  provide  the  school  building  and  is  not 
allowed  to  charge  any  portion  of  the  cost  to  the  county,  nor 
does  the  county  bear  any  share  of  the  expense  of  such  perman- 
ent improvements  as  are  required  from  time  to  time.  The 
discrimination  against  the  towns  which  provide  High  Schools 
for  the  use  of  the  county  is  greater  than  the  foregoing  figures 
indicate,  for  when  a  new  building  is  erected  the  cost  is  entered 
as    an    expenditure,   and  then    disappears  from  the  school 
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accounts,  but  not  from  the  town  accounts,  where  it  lingers  for 
many  years  as  an  interest-bearing  debenture.  Should  the 
counties  not  pay  a  fair  share  of  this  interest?  Some  counties 
have  recognized  this  obligation  by  increasing  their  grants  to 
their  High  Schools.    This  practice,  however,  is  not  general. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  criticise  in  any  way  the 
grants  to  University,  Public  Schools,  or  Continuation  Schools, 
but  simply  to  point  out  that  while  these  grants  have  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  these  institutions, 
the  grants  to  the  High  Schools  have  not  increased;  that  the 
cost  of  the  High  Schools  falls  too  heavily  on  one  section  of  the 
community;  that  the  High  Schools  are  supported  by  the  same 
taxpayers  as  the  Public  Schools,  and  that  an  increase  in  the 
legislative  grant  would  reduce  the  tax  rate  in  both  town  and 
county. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  hoped  that  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  High  Schools  will  take  up  the  matter  of  increased  grants 
with  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  If  these  gentlemen  can 
be  shown  that  justice  has  not  been  done  the  High  Schools, 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  their  action ;  they  will  pro- 
vide a  larger  sum  of  money  for  High  School  purposes.  Then 
will  High  School  Boards  be  able  to  bring  the  schools  under 
their  charge  more  nearly  up  to  the  ideal  set  for  them  by  the 
Department  of  Education.  They  will  be  able  to  strengthen 
and  enlarge  the  teaching  staffs,  to  add  new  courses  of  study, 
to  purchase  better  equipment,  to  provide  better  accommoda- 
tion, in  c"  word,  to  offer  the  ambitious  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  industrious  wage-earners  a  better  opportunity  of  in- 
creasing, not  only  their  earning  power,  but  also  their  .social, 
political,  and  moral  influence  in  the  community. 


NoN  Sequitur. — Tommy,  very  sleepy,  was  saying  his 
prayers.  "Now,  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,"  he  began;  "I 
pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep. "  "  If,  "  his  mother  prompted. 
"If  he  hollers,  let  him  go;  eny,  meny,  miny,  mo." — Harper's 
Magazine. 


Tuttle  School,  Minneapolis 


An  American  School 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  the  Editor  had  the  pleasure  of  spending 
a  few  hours  in  Tuttle  School,  one  of  the  large  new 
Public  Schools  of  Minneapolis,  and  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Principal,  Miss  Shaughnessy,  he  was  able  to  make 
note  of  some  of  the  chief  points  of  interest. 

The  school  itself  is  a  good  example  of  an  up-to-date  build- 
ing, with  the  most  modern  provisions  for  lighting,  seating, 
ventilation,  and  sanitation.  Aside  from  the  spacious  halls 
and  bright  class-rooms,  the  most  interesting  room  is  the 
Assembly  Hall.  The  school,  as  the  principal  explained, 
forms  the  social  centre  for  the  neighbourhood — the  rallying 
point  for  all  organizations  that  have  for  their  object  the 
improvement  of  the  social  life  of  the  community — and  the 
Assembly  Hall  is  the  gathering  place  of  all  such  organizations. 
Here,  for  example,  the  Association  for  Civic  Improvement 
holds  its  meetings,  and  here  clubs  and  societies  may  hold 
informal  parties  or  "At  Homes."  The  only  restriction  that 
is  placed  upon  the  use  of  the  hall  is  that  there  shall  be  no 
dancing. 

In  this  hall  there  is  a  fine  gramophone,  bought  from  funds 
raised  by  the  children,  and  this  gramophone  contributes 
largely  to  the  programmes. 
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The  equipment  of  the  school  is  not  yet  completed,  but 
some  of  its  features  are  worth  noticing.  Each  room  con- 
tains a  cupboard  set  into  the  uaU,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
clothes  closet,  in  which  books  and  supplies  are  kept.  The 
upper  half  of  the  doors  of  the  class-rooms  are  glass,  so  that 
the  principal  may  easily  see  into  the  room  in  passing  along 
the  hall.  There  is  something  to  be  said  both  for  and  against 
the  glass  door,  of  course.  The  ink-wells  are  individual 
bottles  with  small  necks,  a  great  improvement  on  the  old- 
fashioned  kind  in  use  in  most  schools,  which  are  constantly 
either  filled  to  overflowing  or  else  clogged  with  dust  and  paper. 
For  the  teaching  of  geography  a  large  globe  is  suspended  by  a 
pulley  so  that  it  may  be  raised  or  lowered  as  required.  Each 
room  contains  three  sets  of  admirable  maps;  one  shows  the 
physical  conformation  of  the  country,  another  the  political 
divisions,  and  the  third  is  a  lithographed  outline-map,  on 
which  places  may  be  marked  with  chalk.  This  is  intended 
for  use  in  the  history  lesson.  Each  map,  when  not  in  use, 
rolls  up  into  a  steel  map  case,  which  keeps  it  in  place  and 
prevents  it  from  being  injured.  Each  room  is  provided  with 
a  phone  connecting  with  the  principal's  ofhce.  The  teachers 
have  two  private  rooms— a  rest  room,  furnished  at  their  own 
expense,  and  a  lunch  room,  provided  with  a  gas  stove  and 
other  appliances.     The  Board  of  Education  pays  the  gas  bills ! 

The  hours  of  school  are  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  half^past 
one  to  half-past  three,  with  ten  minutes  recess  in  the  morning 
and  fifteen  in  the  afternoon.  A  rest  space  of  one  minute  is 
also  given  at  ten,  and  another  of  two  minutes  at  eleven- 
twenty. 

Physical  culture  in  the  upper  grades  is  in  charge  of  a  special 
instructor  who  goes  from  school  to  school.  Two  half  hours 
per  week,  Monday  and  Thursday,  are  set  apart  for  this  work. 
On  these  days  the  girls  wear  a  gymnasium  costume,  consist- 
ing of  shirtwaist,  bloomers,  and  tennis  shoes. 

The  most  delightful  form  of  physical  exercise  throughout 
the  school  is  supplied  by  the  Folk  Games,  which  have  become 
such  a  feature  in  American  schools.  These  Folk  Games  are, 
in  reality,  square  dances  and  marching,  accompanied  by 
singing.  They  serve  a  threefold  purpose,  of  giving  recrea- 
tion and  pleasure,  of  training  in  graceful  movement,  and  of 
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supplying  exercise.  The  music  is  furnished  either  by  piano 
or  by  gramophone. 

A  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  school  decoration. 
Money  has  been  raised  for  pictures  in  different  ways.  A 
special  voluntary  collection  is  taken  at  Easter,  and  the  picture 
pur-chased  with  this  money  is  given  to  the  room,  where  pupils 
show  special  excellence  along  some  special  line.  "Indoor 
Picnics"  form  another  source  of  picture-money.  The 
"indoor  picnic"  is  simply  a  children's  "tea-meeting",  with 
programme  and  refreshments. 

The  Minneapolis  Journal  also  gives  pictures  for  prizes  for 
the  best  compositions  by  school  children,  and  these  pictures, 
instead  of  going  to  the  winner  personally,  are  presented  to 
the  room  to  which  the  winner  belongs.  Canadian  news- 
papers, please  copy! 

The  Penny  Savings  Bank  System  is  in  operation  in  Tut  tie 
School.  "Do  you  find  that  it  takes  much  of  your  teachers' 
time  to  do  the  banking?"  I  inquired.  "Not  at  all,"  was  the 
reply.  "The  teachers  do  none  of  the  work.  Every  Wednesday 
afternoon  the  bank  sends  a  man,  who  takes  the  money,  and 
keeps  the  records." 

I  inquired  as  to  promotions,  and  learned  that  promotion 
regularly  takes  place  twice  a  year,  but  that  summer,  or  vaca- 
tion, classes  are  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  bright  pupils  from 
the  fourth  grade  up,  who  wish  to  "skip"  a  grade,  and  also  for 
pupils  who  are  backward  in  certain  subjects,  and  wish  to  go 
over  their  work  again.  No  one  is  permitted  to  attend  the 
vacation  school  except  on  the  recommendation  of  the  princi- 
pal. Twelve  teachers  were  this  year  in  charge  of  the  "double 
grade"  classes,  and  one  hundred  teachers  in  charge  of  the 
"strengthening"  classes,  as  they  are  called.  These  classes 
last  six  weeks,  from  July  eighth  to  August  sixteenth.  Only 
one  daily  session  is  held,  from,  half-past  eight  to  twelve  a.m. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  each  class-room  contains  a 
national  flag  displayed  conspicuously  in  front  of  the  room. 
And  at  my  request  the  second  grade  teacher  had  her  class 
give  "The  Flag  Salute".  The  class  recite  in  unison,  very 
deliberately  and  with  appropriate  gestures: 

"We  give  our  heads,  and   our   hearts,   to    God    and   our 
country.     One  country,  one  language,  and  one  FLAG!" 
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The  word  "Flag",  of  course,  receives  the  emphasis,  and 
the  little  tots  take  a  step  forward,  strike  an  attitude,  and 
point  to  the  "Old  Glory"  in  the  front  of  the  room. 

O.  J.  S. 


The   Falls  of  Minnehaha,  Minneapolis 


Reading  in  the  Public  Schools 


M.    McCUTCHEON,    B.A.,    B.PAED. 

Normal  School,  Stratford,  Ont. 


READING  is  better  taught  in  our  public  schools  to-day 
than  ever  before,  but  the  plea  for  more  attention  to 
the  subject  cannot  be  urged  too  strongly.  At  present 
in  many  schools  not  nearly  enough  care  is  taken  with  the 
reading  lesson.  Poor  reading  usually  results  from  poor 
teaching.  Many  teachers  fail  because  they  do  not  teach  the 
subject  at  all;  they  simply  hear  the  reading.  Pupils  are 
often  allowed  to  go  over  their  work  without  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  content,  and  as  a  result  many  of  our  finest  literary 
selections  are  lost  on  the  pupils.  To  be  a  successful  teacher 
of  reading  demands  a  pedagogical  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
an  appreciation  of  its  importance,  and  a  recognition  of  its 
difficulty  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child. 

Reading  the  same  in  all  Grades. — At  the  outset  it  is 
well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  reading  process  is  essen- 
tially the  same  in  all  the  grades.  A  great  deal  of  poor  teach- 
ing can  be  traced  to  the  division  of  the  subject  into  primary 
and  advanced  reading.  With  many  teachers  only  advanced 
reading  is  concerned  with  thought  getting  and  thought 
expression,  whereas  primary  reading  means  simply  the  recog- 
nition and  pronunciation  of  words.  This  view  is,  however, 
entirely  erroneous,  and  is  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the 
vicious  habit  of  word  pronouncing,  which  can  be  broken  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  All  true  reading,  primary  as 
well  as  advanced,  has  for  its  purpose  the  interpretation  of  the 
author's  thought  and  feeling.  It  is  essentially  a  thinking 
process.  And  from  the  very  first  the  child  must  get  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  as  a  whole,  since  the  unit  of  thought- 
expression  is  the  sentence.  This  sentence  grasp  is  essential 
and  must  be  strongly  initiated.  The  importance  of  a  right 
start  in  this  subject  cannot  be  overestimated.  Thus  the 
burden  of  responsibility  for  good  reading  in  our  public  schools 
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must  be  borne  largely  by  the  teachers  of  primary  classes,  for 
it  is  in  these  classes  that  habits  are  formed  which  determine 
the  character  of  the  child's  reading. 

Silent  Reading  Precedes  Oral. —  At  first  the  child's 
attention  must  be  centred  on  acquiring  the  thought.  Thii 
means  that  he  must  read  the  sentence  silently  before  he  reads  it 
aloud.  Not  nearly  enough  attention  is  given  to  silent  read- 
ing in  the  primary  classed,  for  only  in  silent  reading  is  this 
thought  process  undisturbed.  The  child  reads  silently  in 
order  to  grasp  the  thought.  He  reads  aloud  in  order  that 
the  teacher  may  know  that  the  thought  has  been  accurately 
interpreted.  Too  frequently  has  oral  reading  been  used 
simply  as  a  device  for  ascertaining  if  the  child  has  mastered 
the  words.  This  practice  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned, 
for  reading  should  never  be  made  a  mechanical  process. 
Every  teacher  should  draw  a  sharp  line  between  teaching  a 
child  to  recognize  words,  and  teaching  him  to  read.  The 
two  processes  are  quite  distinct,  but  they  are  frequently 
confused  by  young  teachers.  The  phonic  method,  for  exam- 
ple, is  a  good  method  by  which  to  teach  a  child  to  recognize 
words,  but  it  is  not  a  method  of  teaching  reading.  While  it 
is  quite  apart  from  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the 
relative  values  of  the  methods  of  teaching  words,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  most  of  the  methods  are  simply  means  to 
an  end,  and  that  reading  and  word  recognition  are  not 
identical. 

When  Should  Reading  Begin? — In  many  schools  chil- 
dren are  rushed  into  reading  at  too  early  an  age.  There  is 
usually  a  keen  desire  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  p<aient  to 
hear  the  child  read  as  soon  as  possible.  Some  children, 
quite  unprepared  for  the  experience,  are  called  upon  to  read 
during  their  first  day  at  school.  This  practice  is  usually 
disappointing  so  far  as  real  progress  is  concerned.  Beyond 
satisfying  a  passing  whim,  nothing  has  been  gained.  The 
mental  development  of  the  chiki  demands  that  reading  in 
most  cases  should  begin  later  than  it  does  at  present.  It 
should  be  postponed  at  least  until  proper  foundations  for  the 
process  have  been  laid.  The  home  has  its  part  to  play  in 
furnishing  the  child  with  a  copious  stock  of  ideas  and  a  good 
vocabulary,  but  many  children  enter  upon  the  school  course 
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before  these  have  been  acquired,  with  the  result  that  much 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  becomes  necessary.  Inter- 
esting s-tories  should  be  told  and  read  to  the  children,  who 
must  become  effective  listeners  and  good  talkers  before  much 
reading  is  required.  The  ability  to  read  well  is  based  upon 
the  ability  to  speak  well.  Power  to  express  ideas  intelligibly 
and  connectedly,  as' well  as  habits  of  clear  and  distinct  utter- 
ance, should  be  developed  in  the  child  before  he  is  required  to 
read  orally.  It  will  pay  the  teacher  to  wait  until  the  child 
has  acquired  a  measure  of  fluency  in  expressing  his  own  ideas, 
before  asking  him  to  give  adequate  expression  to  the  thoughts 
of  others. 

Freedom  of  Expression. — Oral  reading  is  then  really  a 
complex  operation,  in  which  thinking  and  expression  are  inter- 
related. The  chief  factor  in  this  relationship  is  the  thinking. 
The  thought  process  is  central  in  consciousness,  all  other 
phases  being  marginal,  and  where  there  has  been  no  inter- 
ference with  the  natural  process,  the  expression  usually  corre- 
sponds to  the  thinking.  When  a  child  is  called  upon  to  read, 
he  should  not  he  hedged  about  with  all  kinds  of  directions  and 
statements  as  to  what  is  expected  of  him.  He  should  be  given 
perfect  freedom  to  express  the  thought  as  it  appeals  to  him. 
Physical  defects,  however,  may  prevent  a  child  from  inter- 
preting a  passage  correctly,  no  matter  how  familiar  he  may 
be  with  the  thought.  A  poor  voice  spoils  the  reading  of  a 
poem.  More  attention  should,  accordingly  be  given  in  our 
schools  to  breathing  exercises  and  vocal  culture. 

Literature  Precedes  Reading. — From  what  has  been 
said  above  as  to  the  relation  of  thought  and  expression,  it 
follows  that  the  literature  of  a  selection  should  be  studied 
before  a  pupil  is  asked  to  give  an  interpretation  of  its  meaning 
through  oral  reading.  As  no  musician  is  able  to  express  the 
soul  of  a  composition  that  he  has  not  studied  thoroughly  and 
sympathetically,  so  no  child  can  read  with  true  feeling  and 
expression  a  selection  with  which  he  is  not  familiar.  Mechani- 
cal reading,  which  is  always  soulless,  usually  results  from  the 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  passage. 
Professor  Dowden  says,  "The  reading  which  we  should  try  to 
cultivate  is  intelligent  reading;  that  is,  it  should  express  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  clearly;    sympathetic  reading — that 
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is,  it  should  convey  the  feeling  delicately;  musical  reading — 
that  is,  it  should  move  in  accord  with  the  melody  and  harmony 
of  what  is  read,  be  it  verse  or  prose." 

The  Choice  of  Interesting  Material. — The  best  results 
in  reading  are  obtained  only  ivhen  material  of  the  right  kind  is 
chosen.  The  selection  must  inspire  the  child  if  he  is  to  do  his 
best.  Good  reading  proceeds  from  within,  and  the  character 
of  the  material  is  the  force  that  awakens  in  the  child  the  desire 
to  read.  The  pictures  presented  must  be  clearly  seen  and  felt 
by  the  child  as  he  reads  aloud  in  the  class.  His  imagination 
must  be  reached.  It  is  because  children  do  not  visualize  and 
feel  what  they  are  reading  that  they  fail  to  give  adequate  ex- 
pression to  the  context.  Desire  to  communicate  vision  and 
emotion  to  others  is  the  real  purpose  of  oral  reading.  Without 
this  desire  on  the  part  of  the  child,  very  little  progress  can 
be  made;  with  it,  the  reading  problem  is  practically  solved. 
The  motive  power  in  reading  is  the  child's  interest,  and  this 
depends  directly  upon  the  character  of  the  material.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  keep  children  plodding  over  lessons  that  are  unattrac- 
tive to  them,  or  to  have  them  read  old  lessons  too  frequently. 
Reading  should  never  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  exer- 
cise. While  much  of  the  material  available  for  reading  in 
the  junior  grades  consists  of  facts  and  statements  devoid  of 
literary  charm,  that  which  is  chosen  should  possess  intrinsic 
interest  in  order  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  child.  The 
authors  of  our  readers  have  recognized  that  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  for  children  to  learn  their  reading  entirely 
through  the  medium  of  colourless  fact,  and  have  given  an 
abundant  supply  of  good  literature  suitable  for  the  different 
grades.  The  desire  to  read  and  the  power  to  read  develop 
together,  but  neither  develops  apart  from  a  growing  taste  for 
good  literature.  Teachers  should  read  a  great  deal  to  the 
children  in  order  to  cultivate  their  literary  taste  and  to  in- 
spire them  with  the  influence  of  a  good  standard.  It  is  often 
wise  for  the  teacher  to  take  his  turn  in  the  ordinary  reading  lesson, 
by  reading  a  paragraph  or  stanza  which  has  not  been  read  by 
the  pupils.  This  practice  invariably  stimulates  the  efifort 
of  the  child,  provides  him  with  the  model  he  desires,  and  is 
frequently  more  effective  than  any  criticism  that  can  be 
offered. 
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The  Necessity  of  Practice. — Reading  is  an  art.  This 
means  that  much  practice  must  be  secured  if  the  child  is  to  excel. 
We  learn  to  read  by  reading.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  time 
allowed  for  the  reading  lessons  should  be  spent  in  oral  reading. 
If  the  literature  of  the  selection  has  been  taught  before,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  meeting  this  requirement.  Many 
teachers  allow  the  time  of  the  reading  lesson  to  be  frittered 
away  without  any  valuable  practice  being  secured.  Further- 
more, every  child  in  school,  who  has  learned  to  read,  should 
have  private  reading  to  do,  in  addition  to  other  supplemen- 
tary reading  assigned  to  his  class.  Provision  should  be  made 
for  allowing  pupils  to  read  to  the  class  or  school  what  they 
have  studied  privately.  Thus  the  reader  will  be  supplied 
with  a  real  audience,  which  causes  him  to  feel  more  keenly 
his  responsibility  of  conveying  the  thought  than  if  he  were 
reading  a  lesson  familiar  to  every  one. 

The  Teacher's  Criticism. — To  be  effective  critics,  teachers 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  reading,  which  include 
the  elements  of  time,  inflection,  pitch,  force,  and  quality.  Above 
all  they  must  be  able  to  recognize  faulty  reading  when  they 
hear  it,  and  be  able  to  locate  the  cause  at  once  and  suggest 
a  remedy.  The  fact  that  the  criticism  of  oral  reading  presents 
such  difficulty  to  the  teacher,  indicates  the  absurdity  of  allow- 
ing children  to  criticise  one  another's  reading  at  a  time  when 
they  know  nothing  of  the  principles  governing  the  subject. 
As  they  advance  through  the  grades,  however,  a  recognition 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  expression  will  develop 
gradually,  and  lead  to  the  habit  of  self-criticism. 

The  difficulty  experienced  by  the  teacher  in  developing  the 
power  to  criticise  effectively  should  tend  to  make  him  sym- 
pathetic toward  the  child  who  is  learning  to  read.  The  child 
has  no  easy  task.  He  has  to  learn  a  visible  language,  train 
and  adjust  new  eye  muscles,  secure  a  reflex  mastery  of  words 
and  acquire  a  new  and  specific  mode  of  thinking.  These 
things  require  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child,  and 
should  receive  due  consideration  by  the  teacher.  A  study  of 
the  child's  difficulties  in  learning  to  read  will  solve  many  of  the 
problems  connected  with  the  subject.  The  reading  process 
requires  expert  work  in  all  the  grades. 


I.  The  Story  of  La  Salle 

{Continued) 

W.    S.    ELLIS,    M.A.,    B.SC. 
Dean,  Faculty  of  Education,  Queen's  University 

IN  September  1672,  La  Salle  was  back  at  Montreal,  filled  with 
enthusiasm  regarding  the  possibilities  of  the  West.  Mean- 
time important  things  had  happened.  Courcelles  and  Talon 
had  both  resigned,  and  Count  Frontenac,  the  capable,  quarrel- 
some, imperious  governor,  had  taken  office.  This  was 
Cavelier's  opportunity.  He  and  the  Count  were  somewhat 
alike  in  temperament,  both  were  headstrong,  tenacious  of 
purpose,  ready  at  a  moment  to  fight  for  a  cause  they  thought 
right,  and  both  had  unusual  capacity  for  making  enemies 
and  succeeded  eminently  in  that  respect,  yet  they  remained 
the  best  of  friends  to  the  end;  and  because  they  were  friends 
events  moved  rapidly.  Before  setting  out  on  his  journey  in 
1669,  Cavelier  in  a  vague  way  thought  that  he  might  find  a 
route  to  China,  and  this  was  not  weakened  by  finding  two 
great  rivers  that  flowed  southward  and  westward,  because 
there  was  some  chance  that  these  might  fall  over  the  far  side 
of  the  continent  and  in  connection  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
furnish  the  roadway  to  the  orient.  People  laughed  at  these 
wild  imaginings,  as  they  supposed,  and  in  derision  named  the 
seigneury  at  the  Gros  Sault,  La  Chine,  that  is,  China.  The 
vision  of  the  pathway  to  the  East  soon  vanished  but  the 
name  stays.  When  Joliet  and  Marquette  came  back  near  the 
end  of  1673  with  the  news  of  their  long  journey  down  the 
Mississippi,  Cavelier  knew  that  the  great  central  valley  drained 
southward  and  such  a  river  must  have  a  beyond  as  well  as  a 
nearer  side.  One  question  still  was  undecided,  none  knew 
whether  the  emptying  place  was  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  the 
Vermilion  Sea  (Gulf  of  California),  and  this  question  he  re- 
solved to  settle  by  going  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream. 

Meantime,  a  dream  that  had  vaguely  shaped  itself  in  the 
mind  of  Talon,  the  intendant,  now  became  a  burning,  bright 
vision  in  the  brain  of  Cavelier.     This  furnished  the  stimulus 
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for  all  his  future  efforts  and  largely  shaped  the  policy  of  the 
whole  colony  for  the  eighty-five  years  of  existence  that  were 
left  to  it.  And  the  dream  was  this:  that  New  France  should 
no  longer  be  confined  to  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
frozen  for  half  the  year,  and  subject  alike  to  the  attacks  of 
rival  colonists  and  hostile  Indians,  but  that  it  should  expand 
by  the  Great  Lakes  "into  that  vast,  unknown,  storied  West 
with  its  broad  waterways,  its  endless  forests  and  hunting- 
grounds,  and  its  fertile  sunny  plains.  This  was  to  be  the  land 
of  opportunity,  rich  beyond  what  any  king  or  minister  or 
trader  at  Versailles  or  Dieppe  or  Montreal  had  ever  imagined. 
Here  was  room  for  a  mighty  empire  far  surpassing  the  old 
land  in  extent  and  in  natural  wealth.  Here  France  alone 
would  rule,  for  forts  and  soldiers  on  every  important  waterway 
would  control  truculent  natives  and  repel  foreign  raiders. 
The  English  would  be  confined  to  their  strip  of  coastland 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Atlantic,  and  if  they  surged 
over  the  mountain  wall  they  would  quickly  be  driven  back 
into  their  own  limits  again.  The  Indians,  too,  instead  of  slaugh- 
tering each  other  and  raiding  French  out-settlements  were  all 
to  be  made  to  work  in  unison  at  collecting  furs  for  the  mer- 
chants of  New  France  to  export  to  Europe.  This  was  the 
picture  of  the  future  that  Cavelier  drew  for  the  new  Governor, 
and  Count  Frontenac  was  quick  to  see  its  merits  and  keen  to 
take  action  to  change  the  dream  into  a  reality.  His  first 
move  in  the  matter  was  to  establish  in  1673  a  strong  trading- 
post  at  the  Kataracoui  (Cataraqui)  partly  to  serve  as  a  base 
from  which  to  advance  further  west,  and  partly  to  capture 
the  peltry  traffic  of  the  lakes. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  commercial  rivalries  of  the  present 
day  is  for  the  control  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  great  central 
continental  basin.  The  products  of  the  West  that  are  out- 
poured to  Europe  must  go  by  the  lake  valley,  but  there  are 
two  routes  by  which  they  may  reach  the  Atlantic.  This 
question  of  route  was  just  as  acute  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  as  it  is  to-day.  Then  it  was  the  pack  of  dried  pelts 
in  the  bow  of  a  birch  bark  canoe  that  was  driven  by  a  trapper's 
paddle,  which  formed  the  material  of  export;  to-day  it  is 
the  cargo  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels  of  grain  carried 
in  great  steam-driven  freighters  that  pass  in  long  procession 
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up  and  down  the  lakes,  Now  the  splitting  point  is  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  rivalry  is  between  the  Erie 
canal  and  the  Hudson,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Welland  and 
St.  Lawrence  on  the  other.  In  the  old  days  when  the  canoes 
with  their  packs  came  down  in  early  summer  the  paths  divided 
at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario;  one  led  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  French  merchants  at  Montreal,  the  other  up 
the  river  of  the  Onondagas  (Oswego),  then  by  a  portage  into 
the  Mohawk  waters  and  finally  to  the  Dutch  and  English 
traders  at  Albany.  Cavelier  proposed,  by  his  trading-posts 
on  all  the  chief  routes,  to  control  the  entire  interior  trade  of 
the  continent,  and  the  fort  at  the  foot  of  Lac  Frontenac  (On- 
tario) was  the  first  move  to  carry  out  the  plan. 

During  the  years  1674-78,  Cavelier,  with  the  aid  of  Frontenac 
and  Courcelles,  got  possession  of  Fort  Frontenac,  together 
with  a  seigneury  adjoining  it.  This  grant  extended  for  four 
leagues  along  the  lake  and  included  the  islands  Ganounkoues- 
not  and  Kaouenesgo  (Wolfe  and  Howe  of  the  present  day). 
There  were  conditions  attached  to  the  holding  of  the  seigneury, 
such  as  maintaining  a  specified  number  of  soldiers  at  the  fort, 
reconstructing  the  walls  of  stone,  making  settlements,  etc. 
These   were   all   fulfilled.     Cavelier  now   became   by   patent 
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from  the  King  the  Sieur  de  La  Salle,  that  is,  Master  or  Lord 
of  La  Salle,  a  family  estate  at  Rouen.  At  Fort  Frontenac 
he  might  have  become  very  wealthy  and  lived  at  ease  and  in 
comfort  because  of  the  advantageous  trading  position  which 
he  held;  but  he  was  by  nature  an  explorer,  a  wanderer  by 
strange  routes  and  unmapped  ways,  up  and  down  the  unknown 
places  of  earth.  In  1678  he  was  in  France  securing  final  pos- 
session of  his  grant,  and  raising  money  for  new  ventures.  He, 
at  this  time,  formed  the  first  settlement  in  what  is  now  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  and  built  the  first  sailing  vessels  upon 
the  lakes.  The  settlement  never  grew  to  be  more  than  an 
appendage  of  the  fort,  and  the  vessels  were  ludicrously  small 
by  our  measurements  of  to-day,  but  they  were  the  beginnings 
of  the  lake  fleets,  and  the  labour  of  bringing  even  their  fittings 
from  Montreal  by  canoe  must  have  been  enorrt\Dus. 

At  this  time  La  Salle  began  to  experience  that  adverse  fate 
which  in  the  form  of  personal  hostility,  treachery  and  uncon- 
trollable disaster  followed  him  relentlessly  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  often  delaying  and  sometimes  thwarting  his  efforts. 
While  he  was  at  Cataraqui  making  improvements  and  pre- 
paring for  his  journey  up  the  lakes  he  was  strenuously  opposed 
in  his  plans  by  the  fur  dealers  of  Montreal,  and  he  suspected 
the  Jesuits  of  plotting  to  cause  hrs  plans  to  miscarry.  The 
merchants  saw  in  him  a  rival  trader  placed  by  Royal  fa\"Our 
in  a  position  of  great  commercial  advantage  to  him  and  con- 
sequent injury  to  them.  This  feeling  became  all  the  stronger 
when  it  was  known  that  La  Salle  intended  to  turn  the  trade 
of  the  whole  continent  past  his  own  doors  and  thus  gather  a 
still  richer  harvest.  The  Jesuit  hostility  had  two  sources. 
Count  Frontenac  and  the  order  were  openly  at  loggerheads, 
and  La  Salle  as  a  friend  of  the  Governor  was  included  in  their 
condemnation.  Moreover,  his  plans  for  colonization  put  the 
commercial  aspect  above  the  religious,  and  it  tended  to  put 
emphasis  on  the  collection  of  furs  by  the  Indians  rather  than 
upon  their  attendance  at  church  duties. 

In  November  1678,  La  Salle  was  ready  again  to  start  for  the 
West.  He  first  sent  fifteen  men  to  Lake  Michigan  in  canoes 
loaded  with  goods  for  barter,  and  instructed  them  to  collect 
furs  that  a  store  might  be  on  hand  when  he  arrived.  These 
men  deserted  him  and  took  to  the  woods,  using  the  goods 
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with  which  they  had  been  entrusted  for  their  own  benefit.  A 
few  days  later  he  despatched  from  Fort  Frontenac  one  of  his 
sailing  vessels  under  Tonty,  his  lieutenant,  with  men  to  build 
a  fort  and  storehouse  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara,  and  to 
arrange  for  the  building  of  a  sailing  vessel  above  the  falls. 
Tonty  arrived  safely  and  La  Salle  followed  in  a  short  time  in 
a  second  vessel,  carrying  the  winter's  provisions  and  the  fittings 
for  the  new  ship.  After  a  bad  voyage  they  reached  Niagara, 
but  during  La  Salle's  absence  the  pilot  wrecked  the  boat  and 


Niagara,  as  sketched  by  Hennepin 

everything  was  lost  except  some  shipbuilding  material. 
This  might  well  have  disheartened  a  leader,  but  La  Salle  went 
ahead;  he  constructed  his  fort  on  the  east  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  and  selected  a  place  at  the  mouth  of  Cayuga  creek 
near  ^the  present  town  of  Tonawanda  for  building  his  new 
ship.  ,|When  this  work  was  well  started  in  February,  he  with 
two  men  set  out  on  snowshoes  for  Fort  Frontenac,  a  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  mile  tramp  around  the  south  shore,  'with  a 
b.ag  of  dried  corn  for  food.  The  purpose  of  the  journey  was 
.(;0  ^et  provisions  and  goods  to  replace  what  had  been  lost  in 
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the  wreck.  He  left  men  mutinous  with  want  and  cold  and 
hunger,  yet  on  his  arrival  at  the  fort  he  found  that  those  to 
whom  he  owed  money  had  seized  all  his  property,  including 
his  store  of  peltries.  Under  the  circumstances  this  would 
have  been  for  most  men  a  finishing  blow.  Not  so,  La  Salle. 
He  set  to  work  and  by  midsummer  he  was  back  at  Niagara 
with  his  supplies.  Tonty  and  his  men  had  finished  the  little 
ship  and  she  was  ready  for  cargo  and  crew.  She  was  named 
the  Griffin.  The  voyage  to  the  upper  lakes  began.  It  was 
stormy  and  somewhat  dangerous,  yet  at  this  distance  one 
wonders  if  the  romance  did  not  outweigh  the  risk  as  that 
white-sailed  vessel  floated  day  after  day  over  blue  waters, 
past  shorelines  draped  in  unbroken  green  until  finally  she 
dropped  anchor  at  Mackinac.  And  what  thought  the  Indian, 
as  he  slowly  paddled  inshore  in  his  bark  canoe,  of  this  strange 
water  god  that  came  and  passed  and  disappeared?  La  Salle 
did  not  receive  a  warm  welcome  at  the  straits.  Here  was  a 
new  factor  in  the  fur  trade  with  which  those  already  engaged 
in  that  trafftc,  merchant  or  coureur  de  hois,  had  not  the  means 
to  compete.  The  Griffin  sailed  on  across  Lake  Huron  to  Green 
Bay,  then  La  Salle  sent  her  back  with  all  the  furs  he  could 
gather,  to  Niagara,  there  to  get  fresh  supplies  and  return  be- 
fore winter.  She  was  in  charge  of  that  same  pilot  that  had 
lost  the  other  boat  the  previous  winter.  The  little  party  that 
had  landed  on  the  Wisconsin  shore  watched  the  sail  go  out 
into  the  lake,  but  from  then  till  now  no  man  has  heard  or  seen 
aught  of  the  Griffin.  On  the  eighteenth  of  September, 
La  Salle,  Father  Hennepin,  the  historian  of  the  party,  with 
twelve  men  set  out  to  coast  along  the  west  side  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. Tonty  had  gone  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  At  the  St.  Joseph 
river  on  the  south  shore  La  Salle  built  a  fort  and  here  Tonty 
joined  him.  It  was  now  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  the 
party,  without  provisions  or  supplies,  anxiously  awaited  the 
Griffin.  Early  in  December  they  gave  up  hope  and  set  out 
for  the  Illinois,  thirty-three  men  in  all  now  getting  a  little 
food  from  Indians,  now  living  on  acorns,  nuts  and  berries, 
at  one  time  lucky  to  get  a  meal  from  the  half-devoured  carcass 
of  a  deer  which  they  rescued  from  the  wolves,  at  another 
having  the  good  fortune  to  feast  on  a  bufifalo  that  had  become 
mired  in  a  marsh.     A  little  below  the  present  city  of  Peoria 
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they  found  an  Indian  town  where  at  first  they  were  kindly 
received  and  secured  food;  but  soon  there  were  signs  of  dis- 
affection among  the  red  men,  and  La  Salle  found  that  emissaries 
of  his  enemies  were  representing  that  he  and  his  party  were 
spies  of  the  Iroquois,  deadly  enemies  of  the  Illinois.  Further, 
his  own  followers  were  deserting  to  become  coureurs  de  hois. 
In  this  extremity  he  resolved  to  build  a  fort  for  the  safety  of 
those  who  remained  with  him.  The  Griffin  was  gone,,  they 
were  dependent  for  food  upon  their  success  in  hunting,  and 
this  at  times  came  near  being  starvation;  they  were  beset 
by  distrustful  Indians  who  discouraged  every  effort  to  reach 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  company  was  becoming  smaller  by 
men  stealing  away.  The  new  fort  was  named  Crevecoeur 
(Brokenheart)  as  indicating  the  leader's  worries  but  not  his 
despair. 

In  this  extremity  La  Salle  never  flinched  from  his  deter- 
mination to  explore  the  Mississippi,  but  supplies  were  neces- 
sary and  these  could  come  only  from  the  east.  So  he  deter- 
mined to  tramp  to  Fort  Frontenac,  a  thousand  miles  away, 
to  get  them. 

{To  he  continued) 


A  Saskatchewan  public  school  teacher  recently  received 
in  her  room  a  small  boy  from  one  of  the  Dakota  schools,  and 
she  set  about  teaching  him  the  intricacies  of  addition.  She 
found  he  could  run  up  or  down  a  column  of  figures  readily, 
but  she  could  not  make  him  understand  how  to  "carry"  from 
one  column  to  another  when  the  total  was  more  than  nine. 

Finally  the  teacher  called  on  one  of  the  little  girls  in  the 
class  and  told  her  she  would  give  her  a  dime  if  she  could  make 
the  newcomer  understand  the  process.  Next  day  the  little 
girl  called  to  claim  the  money. 

"How  did  you  make  him  see  it  so  quickly?"  inquired  the' 
teacher. 

"Oh,  I  told  him  when  he  got  a  number  of  two  figures  to  put 
down  the  one  on  the  right  and  tote  the  other  across,  and  he 
knew  what  I  meant  right  away." 


Dramatization  as  a  Method  in  Composition 


MISS  D.  J.  DICKIE 

Normal  School.  Camrose,  Alta. 


ORAL  dramatization  is  now  freely  used  by  our  teachers  in 
connection  with  the  reading  and  the  literature  lesson. 
Few,  however,  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  written 
dramatization  as  a  method  in  composition. 

Written  dramatization  is  a  simple  variant  of  the  story  re- 
production which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  composition 
work  of  the  elementary  grades.  We  expect  little  original  or 
creative  work  from  the  children  in  grades  below  six.  It  is 
gathering-time  with  them  in  the  rich  fields  of  legend,  myth, 
and  history,  now  opened  to  them  in  our  courses  of  study.  The 
most  we  can  hope  for  here,  in  composition,  is  that  the  material 
presented,  after  time  has  been  given  for  its  assimilation, 
should  be  reproduced,  coloured  somewhat  by  the  personality 
of  the  little  author.  By  encouraging  the  gradual  increase  of 
this  tinge  of  personality,  we  lead  up  to  those  rearrangements 
and  readaptations  of  material  from  many  sources,  which  pass 
commonly  for  originality,  and  so,  after  a  time,  possibly,  to 
real  creative  work. 

The  form  of  the  composition  work  in  grades  three,  four  and 
five,  limited  as  it  is,  makes  a  certain  monotony  inevitable. 
The  child  grows  weary  of  the  daily  retelling  in  writing,  of  the 
story  his  teacher  told  him  yesterday,  or  last  week.  He  may 
come  even  to  weary  of  the  story,  knowing  that  he  must  some- 
time soon  write  it.  Two  ways  will  at  once  suggest  themselves 
as  preventatives  of  this  weariness  which  usually  results  in 
that  dislike  of  composition  characterizing  so  many  of  our 
High  School  pupils.  In  the  first  place,  we  can  decrease  the 
amount  of  written  work  asked  for  and  increase  the  oral  pre- 
paration. Let  the  child  feel,  and  keep  him  feeling,  that  it  is  a 
privilege  to  be  allowed  to  "write  a  story",  and  that  he  can 
only  do  so  great  a  thing  after  careful  preparation;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  we  can  vary  the  form  as  much  as  possible.  Now, 
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dramatization  is  a  simple  and  interesting  method  of  doing  the 
latter.  It  means  the  changing  of  narration  into  description 
and  dialogue,  in  itself  a  useful  exercise.  And  it  has  about  it 
all  the  "lure  of  activity"  for  the  child. 

The  scenes  appended  in  illustration  are  given  without 
change,  save  for  correction  of  spelling,  from  the  first  "play" 
done  by  my  demonstration  clas3.  There  were  twenty  in  the 
class,  averaging  in  age  about  eleven. 

We  began  by  a  Friday  afternoon  presentation  of  some 
chapters,  which  I  had  dramatized  for  them,  from  "Alice 
Through  the  Looking  Glass,"  the  book  we  were  using  as  supple- 
mentary reading  at  the  time.  They  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  little  play  with  the  greatest  eagerness  and  became 
familiar  with  the  terms,  "act",  "scene",  "scenery",  etc. 

Next  w^e  spent  a  madly  happy  week  in  reading  Maeter- 
linck's "Blue  Bird".  The  appeal  to  the  sense  for  colour,  to 
the  "inward  eye"  in  the  famous  fairy  play,  is  very  strong. 
The  class  revelled  in  it.  Fairyland  lived  again  in  little  minds 
that  had  already  been  tinged  with  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the 
"wee  folk". 

Their  enjoyment  was  so  keen  that  I  decided  to  let  them 
"try"  without  further  delay.  They  chose  a  story,  Arthur's 
Taking  of  the  Sword,  familiar  to  them  in  history,  in  literature, 
and  in  memory  work.  The  scenes  and  characters  were 
arranged  on  the  blackboard  and  left  there.  The  class  wrote 
whenever  they  had  time,  sometimes  one  scene,  sometimes 
two.  A  very  few  wrote  the  whole  play  in  five  scenes  as 
arranged. 

When  all  the  work  was  in,  the  teacher  read  aloud  and  the 
class  chose  the  best  arrangement  of  each  scene,  to  stand  in  the 
completed  play.  These  were  then  copied  out  by  our  best 
writer,  decorated  with  pennons,  crossed  spears,  swords  and 
helmets,  by  a  special  committee  from  the  water-colour  class, 
bound  in  cardboard  and  ribbon  in  the  manual  training  room, 
and  delivered  over  to  a  teacher  only  a  little  less  proud  than 
the  young  dramatists  themselves. 

Many  changes  in  the  use  of  this  device  will  at  once  occur  to 
every  teacher.  The  whole  play  may  be  worked  out  on  the 
blackboard;  each  member  of  the  class  may  work  out  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  whole;  or  the  class  may  be  divided  into 
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sections,  each  section  arranging  a  scene.  But  one  thing  con- 
ditions success — thorough  familiarity  with,  and  a  considerable 
literary  appreciation  of,  the  material. 

Several  plays  have  been  arranged  since  the  first  one,  and 
there  has  been  no  falling-off  in  the  interest.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  the  marked  development  in  imagin- 
ative power,  the  advance  in  appreciation  of  other  literary 
forms,  together  with  a  very  real  improvement  in  writing  and 
spelling,  are  all  due  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that  the  composi- 
tion hours  in  grade  four  are  among  the  pleasantest  of  the 
week. 

The  Taking  of  the  Sword. 

prologue. 

"There  likewise  I  beheld  Excalibur,  the  sword, 
That  rose  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 
And  Arthur  row'd  across  and  took  it — rich 
With  jewels — the  blade  so  bright 
That  men  are  blinded  by  it — on  one  side, 
Graven  in  the  oldest  tongue  of  all  this  world, 
'Take  me':  but  turn  the  blade  and  ye  shall  see, 
And  written  in  the  speech  ye  speak  yourselves, 
'Cast  me  away.'" 

Scene  i. — In  the  Archbishop's  Library. 

The  Archbishop. 
Merlin. 

The  Archbishop  is  sitting  in  his  library,  in  a  very  grand  arm- 
chair of  carved  oak,  beside  a  table  with  a  beautiful  bowl  of 
every  kind  of  flowers  upon  it.  There  is  a  large  fireplace  at 
one  side  of  the  room.  The  furniture  is  very  richly  covered 
with  silks  and  satins  in  dark  colours,  green,  red  and  blue. 
There  is  a  large  book-case  of  oak  opposite  the  fireplace  ;  it 
is  covered  with  silk  draperies  caught  up  with  ribbons.  There 
are  many  pictures  in  beautifully  carved  frames.  Beautiful 
palms  are  on  each  side  of  the  window,  which  has  curtains  of 
lace  and  silk.  The  tables  and  stands  are  of  marble.  There 
are  golden  ornaments  on  the  tables  and  on  top  of  the  book- 
case. The  servant  admits  an  old  man.  It  is  Merlin.  He 
takes  a  chair  near  the  great  fireplace,  opposite  the  Archbishop. 
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Merlin — "Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan,  O  Archbishop,  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  knights  and  barons  to  ask  God  for  a  sign 
to  prove  who  shall  be  king  of  our  country?" 

The  Archbishop — "That  would  be  a  good  plan.  We  will 
call  it  on  Christmas  day." 

Scenes  2,  3  and  4  now  present  the  appearance  of  the  great 
sword  in  the  courtyard  and  Arthur's  accidental  withdrawal  of 
the  sword  from  the  stone. 

Scene  5 — In  the  courtyard  of  the  Abbey. 
The  Archbishop.  Sir  Ector. 

Merlin.  ~         Knights  and  Barons. 

Arthur. 

The  courtyard  has  a  stone  wall  about  it,  six  or  seven  feet 
high.  There  are  tombstones  in  it  of  great  kings,  princes  and 
famous  people.  In  the  centre  stands  the  magnificent  church, 
with  great  marble  steps  leading  up  to  the  entrance.  A  great 
cone-shaped  spire  rises  majestically  at  one  end  of  the  church. 
The  inside  looks  more  beautiful  than  the  outside.  Large 
oaken  pews,  carved,  are  all  the  way  down  to  the  pulpit,  which 
is  gilded  with  gold.  The  windows  have  many-coloured  panes 
of  glass  in  them,  and  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high.  In 
the  centre  of  the  courtyard  rises  the  great  stone  with  the 
sword  sticking  in  it. 

Merlin — "On  this  sword  the  words  are  as  follows:  'He 
who  draws  forth  this  sword  is  rightwise  born  king  of  England'." 

Archbishop — "O  ye  knights,  hearken  unto  me!  Two  or 
three  of  you  may  try  to  draw  forth  this  sword." 

First  Knight — "I  will  now,  brethren,  try  to  draw  forth 
the  sword."     (He  tries  and  fails.) 

Second  Knight — ■"  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  success- 
ful or  not.    We  must  see."     (He  tries,  but  is  not  successful.) 

Arthur — "I  will  now  pull  out  the  sword."  (He  does  so 
easily.) 

Sir  Ector — ^"  Arthur,  I  am  not  thy  father.  Thou  art  the 
son  of  King  Uther  Pendragon." 

Archbishop — (after  putting  the  crown  upon  Arthur's  head). 
"Thou  art  king  of  England."  (Turning  to  the  knights  and 
barons  present),  "I  present  thee  with  King  Arthur,  men  of 
England."     (All  shout.) 


In  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse 

F.  H.  SPINNEY 
Principal  Alexandra  School,   Montreal. 

(One  of  a  series  of  articles  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  rural  school.) 

I 

MISS  BROWN,  the  teacher  in  the  little  red  school, 
certainly  gave  a  uide  berth  to  any  path  of  routine 
that  could  be  designated  as  a  "rut". 

As  I  was  approaching  the  school,  at  about  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  I  observed  that  the  outdoor  play  had  just  ended, 
and  that  the  children  and  teacher  were  moving  across  the 
spacious  yard  towards  the  open  door. 

As  no  discordant  ringing  of  a  bell  had  interrupted  the 
merry  play,  I  hastened  forward,  eager  to  lose  nothing  of  this 
unusual  procedure  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  concerning  whom 
I  had  heard  frequent  words  of  praise  and  admiration. 

The  children  put  away  their  clothing  and  took  their  seats 
in  an  orderly  manner,  without  the  least  semblance  of  super- 
vision, I  introduced  myself  to  the  teacher,  who  greeted  me 
in  a  cordial  manner,  and  then  introduced  me  to  the  children. 
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I  greeted  them  with  "Good  morning",  and  received  a  Hke 
salutation,  accompanied  by  a  chorus  of  welcoming  smiles. 
If  there  is  in  this  wide  world  any  influence  more  potent  or 
divine  than  the  genuine  smiles  of  healthy,  happy  children,  it 
has  never  yet  come  within  my  observation. 

Every  feature  of  this  seemingly  trivial  circumstance  told 
me  in  no  uncertain  tones  that  these  children  were  receiving 
a  high-class  brand  of  education.  I  required  not  the  corrobora- 
tion of  neat  copy-books  or  fluent  recitals  of  geography  and 
history. 

"  Please  begin  your  usual  morning  work,"  was  all  the  teacher 
said,  after  the  opening  song  and  prayer.  She  then  explained 
to  me  the  meaning  of  the  "usual  morning  work": 

The  pupils  of  Division  I.  write  an  account  of  their  chief 
activities  since  the  close  of  school  on  the  preceding  day; 
Division  II.  works  arithmetic;  Division  III.  reads  silently; 
Division  IV.  comes  forward  to  the  front  seats  for  an  oral 
lesson  in  arithmetic,  the  "oral"  feature  of  which,  I  observed, 
applied  to  the  pupils  rather  than  to  the  teacher.  She  took  a 
surprisingly  small  part  in  the  lesson,  if  it  could  be  called  a 
lesson.  I  wish  to  tell  about  that  "oral  lesson"  in  the  next 
issue  of  The  School. 

The  teacher  permitted  me,  with  the  children's  hearty 
approval,  to  bring  away  all  the  written  work  done  that  morn- 
ing by  the  pupils  of  Division  I.  It  will  certainly  be  interesting 
to  every  teacher  to  read  just  one  of  those  exercises,  a  copy  of 
which  I  present  herewith,  exactly  as  it  was  written  by  the 
pupil : 

"When  I  got  home  from  school,  I  minded  the  baby  while 
my  mother  went  to  the  store.  Then  I  played  with  my  dog. 
I  threw  sticks  into  the  pond  near  the  bridge  and  Duke  brought 
them  to  me.  We  call  him  Duke  because  he  acts  so  important. 
Then  I  had  supper,  then  I  helped  my  father  work  in  the  barn. 
Then  I  read  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin',  and  got  sleepy  reading 
that,  and  went  to  bed.  This  morning  I  got  up  late  and  had 
to  hurry  off  to  school." 

The  teacher  said  that  Division  I.,  really  comprising  two 
grades,  had  an  exercise  of  this  kind  every  morning.  The 
children  had  never  tired  of  the  exercise.  She  always  read  one 
exercise  aloud,  omitting  all  names,  and  the  pupils  of  the  other 
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divisions  were  asked  to  guess  the  identity  of  the  writer.  The 
best  exercises  were  fastened  together  to  form  a  little  book, 
for  which  the  pupils  made  the  binding.  A  new  book  was 
formed  each  month.  I  read  a  part  of  one  of  these  books 
during  my  visit,  and  found  it  most  fascinating  reading. 

This  exercise  conveyed  to  the  teacher,  in  a  manner  im- 
possible by  ordinary  intercourse,  the  child's  point  of  view  on 
the  many  common,  yet  vital,  interests  of  daily  life.  One 
boy,  who  had  been  a  "source  of  trouble"  to  his  previous 
teacher,  made  reference  in  one  of  these  exercises  to  a  crippled 
sister  at  home,  to  whom  he  read  all  the  interesting  stories 
that  he  could  obtain.  Miss  Brown  at  once  "fished  for  an 
invitation"  to  the  boy's  home,  read  to  the  crippled  sister  her- 
self, and  then  sent  away  for  a  half-dozen  interesting  story 
books,  which  she  quietly  lent  to  the  boy  from  time  to  time. 
This  so  touched  the  boy's  heart  that  he  was  thereafter  her 
most  loyal  helper.  She  did  not  tell  this  story  in  any  boastful 
spirit,  but  rather  to  suggest  the  possibilities  of  such  an  exer- 
cise in  furnishing  the  teacher  with  information  so  essential 
in  the  very  best  system  of  school  management. 

A  further  account  of  the  activities  of  this  busy  workshop 
will  be  given  in  the  next  issue  of  The  School. 


Weel  Dune. — -"Noo,"  said  Mr.  MacSwish,  the  autocrat  of 
the  little  Scotch  school,  "ye'll  recite  that  poem  afore  a'  the 
c'ass,  Willie  MacSnortie,  an'  see  that  ye  gie  it  in  perfec' 
English."  The  youthful  William  declaimed  witti  such  ability 
that  the  dominie  was  moved  almost  to  tears — nay,  he  even 
rewarded  the  diligent  scholar  with  a  halfpenny.  "It  was  weel 
dune,"  he  said — "near  as  weel  as  I  could  hae  dune  it  masel'. 
Ilshiner  MacAlisser,  we'll  hear  ye  neest."  The  recitation  of 
MacAlister  was  given  in  even  more  perfect  English  than  the 
last.  The  dominie  was  delighted.  "Laddie,"  said  he,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  satisfaction,  "if  I  had  that  bawbee  back  again  I'd 
gie  it  tae  ye!" 


The  Old  and  New  Standpoint  for  Physiology 

Teaching 

G.  A.  CORNISH,  B.A. 
Faculty  of  Education.    University  of  Toronto 

IN  this  paper  the  subject  of  physiology  will  be  considered 
in  respect  to  both  method  of  teaching  and  subject- 
matter.  It  has  now  been  a  topic  of  study  in  the  public 
schools  for  a  good  many  years,  so  that  its  value  and  defects 
should  be  apparent,  and  the  course  of  future  development 
should  be  somewhat  clearly  marked  out. 

The  subject  of  physiology  first  found  a  place  in  the  course 
of  study  throughout  Canada  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
temperance  societies.  They  considered  that  boys  and  girls 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the 
different  bodily  organs.  As  a  result,  the  early  teaching  dwelt 
very  largely  upon  the  pathological  effect  of  alcohol  on  the 
structure  and  function  of  the  chief  organs,  and  only  enough 
anatomy  and  physiology  were  introduced  to  make  the  temper- 
ance teaching  clear.  At  this  stage  the  effects  of  alcohol  were 
presented  in  a  grim  light,  accompanied  by  charts  of  diseased 
stomachs,  livers  and  brains,  painted  in  the  most  lurid  colours. 
It  was  considered  that  these  facts  would  have  the  same 
effect  on  boys  tempted  to  take  a  first  glass  as  the  old-time 
sermons  on  hell-fire  and  brimstone  had  (or  were  supposed  to 
have)  on  a  former  generation  when  tempted  to  do  evil. 

Such  information  as  was  imparted  was  of  a  purely  technical 
nature,  more  suitable  for  a  medical  man  than  for  adolescent 
boys  and  girls.  It  struck  no  responsive  chord  in  the  child's 
mind,  there  was  nothing  in  the  consciousncvss  to  which  could 
be  associated  these  new  complex  facts.  As  a  result  it  was 
largely  words,  unaccompanied  by  ideas,  that  the  child  learned; 
and  where  any  ideas  did  enter  the  mind  they  were  distorted, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  the  child  to  appreciate  them  since 
they  were  beyond  the  horizon  of  his  normal  interests.  Pro- 
blems which  are  still  subjects  of  dispute  among  the  ablest 
physiologists,  were  solved  dogmatically.  Altogether,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  downright  hypocrisy  and  dishonesty  in 
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the  subject  as  taught.  Dry,  uninteresting  facts,  presented 
in  a  dogmatic  manner,  were  more  liable  to  irritate  than  impress 
the  pupil,  and,  as  a  total  result,  tne  effect  morally  and  intel- 
lectually was  not  wholesome. 

During  the  next  stage  a  reaction  took  place,  and,  in  On- 
tario at  least,  a  new  text-book  was  introduced.  Enough 
temperance  was  still  retained  to  satisfy  the  moral  reformer, 
but  the  book  was,  to  a  large  extent,  a  book  of  anatomy  and 
physiology,  written  by  some  one  who  was  entirely  out  of 
touch  with  the  needs  of  young  pupils.  This  book  was  more 
suitable  as  a  quiz  compend  for  a  medical  student  cramming 
for  an  examination  than  for  an  immature  pupil  of  ten  or 
twelve  years.  It  was  utterly  unsuitable  for  reading  by  the 
pupil,  and  in  many  cases  difficult  for  the  teacher.  It  was 
authorized  in  this  province  for  many  years,  and  its  effects 
have  been  most  baneful  on  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

At  the  present  time  both  the  aim  and  the  basis  of  physiology 
teaching  have  undergone  a  most  remarkable  transition, 
owing  to  a  changed  attitude  which  science  has  compelled  us 
to  take  toward  health  and  disease,  together  with  the  increased 
enlightenment  of  the  people. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  many 
common  diseases  was  entirely  unknown  even  to  medical  men. 
Typhoid,  diphtheria,  appendicitis,  yellow  fever,  tuberculosis 
and  malaria  were  not  understood  by  the  doctor,  and  he  was 
almost  powerless  to  control  or  cure  them;  to-day  the  cause, 
prevention  and  cure  of  most  of  them  is  scientifically  under- 
stood and  largely  under  the  control  of  the  physician.  The 
cause  of  these  diseases,  and  of  many  more,  is  not  the  secret  of 
the  learned  physician,  but  is  well  understood  by  the  intelligent 
layman.  It  was  considered,  thirty  years  ago,  that  disease  was 
of  a  mysterious  origin;  that  the  human  body  was  born  with 
certain  organs  weak  and  susceptible  to  disease;  that  little 
could  be  done  to  ward  off  the  incursion  of  such  diseases,  and 
that  the  chief  curative  means  was  the  administration  of  drugs 
prescribed  at  the  hand  of  a  doctor.  To-day  this  is  all  changed, 
owing  to  the  investigations  of  the  last  three  decades.  We 
now  know  that  drugs  play  a  minor  part  in  curative  operation, 
that  weak  organs  can  be  strengthened,  that  the  curative 
means  are  very  simple  and  can  be  largely  understood  by  a 
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boy  or  girl,  that  each  person  is  the  master  of  his  own  vigour; 
and  the  laws  of  health  are  so  simple  that  a  child  can  under- 
stand them. 

This  new  knowledge  has  created  a  new  popular  interest  in 
health.  This  is  manifested  in  many  ways.  Health  congresses 
are  the  order  of  the  day ;  one  of  the  chief  problems  of  municipal 
government  is  the  improvement  of  sanitation  and  the  con- 
ditions that  tend  to  good  health.  Medical  inspection  of  schools 
is  sweeping  in  a  great  wave  over  Europe  and  America.  As  a 
result,  much  greater  stress  is  put  on  teaching  of  hygiene  in 
the  schools;  in  many  American  and  English  schools  it  is  given 
a  very  prominent  place  on  th<e  school  programme,  but  in 
Canada  it  still  retains  its  former  subordinate  position. 

As  physiology  deals  with  the  structure  of  the  most  complex 
of  all  animals  and  with  the  working  of  the  most  complicated 
mechanism  m  the  world,  the  teacher,  to  do  even  scant  justice 
to  it,  should  have,  somewhere  in  his  scholastic  career,  a  fair 
course  in  human  anatomy  and  physiology  not  taught  by 
lecture  merely,  or  verbally,  but  by  objective  demonstration 
through  dissections,  models,  charts  and  experiments.  Where 
in  our  school  system  is  any  adequate  arrangement  provided 
for  giving  such  a  course?  After  leaving  the  public  school  the 
pupil  spends  from  four  to  seven  years  in  the  High  School, 
wnere  the  subject  is  entirely  ignored,  and  where  any  vague 
facts  of  the  public  school  course  largely  evaporate.  Not  much 
can  be  done  in  three  months  at  a  Model  School,  and  with  the 
urgent  demands  of  the  numerous  subjects  at  the  Norma' 
Schools  and  Faculties  of  Education,  a  topic  considered  of  such 
secondary  importance  as  physiology  can  expect  to  get  only  the 
minimum  amount  of  time.  So  the  teacher  has  always  entered 
on  the  teaching  of  the  subject  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  Add  to  this,  the  fact  that  the  early 
texts  were  technical,  difficult,  and  uninteresting,  and  that  the 
subject  itself  has  always  been  considered  somewhat  of  an  in- 
truder, and  one  can  understand  why  the  subject  is  badly  taught. 
The  easiest  and  safest  way  to  teach  a  subject  which  one  does 
not  understand,  is  to  dictate  notes  with  little  comment,  and 
have  pupils  memorize  these.  If  it  is  the  easiest  and  laziest 
for  the  teacher,  it  is  also  the  most  pernicious  for  the  pupil. 
I  am  convinced  from  visiting  schools,  and  from  my  contact 
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with  teachers,  that  this  is  the  method  bv  which  the  subject  is 
largely  taught  in  (shall  I  say?)  a  majority  of  our  class-rooms. 
If  a  child  can  understand  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  has  the 
control  of  his  health  in  his  own  hand,  then  he  surely  should 
know  these  laws  and  understand  this  control.  This  is  the 
standpoint  of  modern  hygiene  teaching  in  the  schools.  Primar- 
ily the  facts  to  be  taught  are  those  necessary  to  intelligently 
control  the  health  of  the  body.  These  facts  are  to  be  taught 
in  the  most  realistic  and  objective  manner  possible.  Physi- 
ology and  anatomy  play  a  very  subordinate  part  and  technical 
names  have  quite  lost  their  old-time  importance.  The  child's 
own  body  is  the  chief  object  of  study  and  should  be  treated 
largely  after  the  nature  study  method.  Why  should  a  boy  get 
his  knowledge  of  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  or  the  method  of 
respiration  from  illustrations  in  a  book,  or,  worse,  from  notes 
dictated  by  a  teacher,  when  a  much  truer,  more  vivid  picture 
can  be  formed  by  an  examination  of  himself? 

Let  us  in  conclusion  illustrate  the  difference  between  the 
old  method  and  the  new  as  applied  to  teaching  a  lesson  on 
the  teeth.  In  the  past,  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the 
teeth,  the  common  practice  was  for  the  teacher  either  to  dic- 
tate a  series  of  notes  or  else  merely  to  give  the  class  the  facts 
regarding  the  teeth,  their  names,  composition,  etc.;  and,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  the  small  boy,  the  teacher  generally  concluded 
the  lesson  with  the  advice  to  clean  the  teeth  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  In  the  meantime,  in  such  lessons  no  direct 
observations  of  the  teeth  ever  took  place.  The  teacher  of  the 
future  will  have  pupils  observe  their  own  teeth  as  to  number, 
shape,  and  use,  have  them  notice  how  the  teeth  come  into 
contact,  where  food  is  likely  to  lodge,  and  how  it  decays.  He 
will  then  discuss  how  it  can  best  be  removed,  what  kind  of 
tooth-brush  can  be  most  advantageously  used,  and  how  it 
should  be  applied.  This  discussion  will  be  not  merely  a  dis- 
cussion, but  will  be  accompanied  by  demonstration  of  the 
best  type  of  brush  and  the  method  of  using  it, — perhaps 
followed  by  a  tooth-brush  drill.  The  result  will  be  that, 
although  the  pupil  may  not  know  what  the  word  "incisor" 
or  "dentine"  means,  he  will  be  able  to  keep  his  teeth  in  a 
cleanly  condition,  and  do  it  intelligently.  In  a  similar  practi- 
cal, concrete  manner  each  topic  in  physiology  will  be  taken  up. 


History  and  Current  Events 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

THE  next  presidential  election  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
November  5th.  The  natural  interest  of  such  an  event 
is  greatly  intensified  this  year  by  the  many  curious 
situations  that  may  arise  as  a  result  of  the  vote.  According 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  president  is 
chosen,  not  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  but  by  a  number  of 
"electors"  chosen  from  the  various  states,  each  state  choosing 
as  many  "electors"  as  it  has  senators  and  representatives  in 
Congress.  In  theory,  these  "electors"  then  meet  on  the 
second  Monday  in  the  January  following,  and  elect  a  president. 
However,  as  each  elector  is  invariably  pledged  beforehand  to 
vote  for  a  certain  candidate  as  president,  the  name  of  the 
future  president  is  practically  known  when  the  "electors" 
are  chosen  on  November  5tli. 

But  this  need  not  invariably  be  the  case.  "Electors"  or 
candidates  may  die  between  November  5th  and  January  13th. 
Moreover,  the  constitution  requires  that  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  "electors"  appointed,  vote  for  one  candidate. 
When  there  are  the  three  candidates,  as  there  are  this  year,  it 
seems  quite  probable  that  no  one  of  them  will  get  a  majority 
over  the  other  two.  In  this  case  it  devolves  on  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  choose  a  president.  If  this  should  result 
in  a  tie,  the  vice-president  shall  act  as  president  during  the 
next  four  years.  If,  however,  the  "electors"  have  failed  to 
choose  a  president,  they  will  for  the  same  reason  probably  be 
unable  to  unite  on  a  vice-president.  The  duty  of  choosing  a 
vice-president  then  devolves  upon  the  Senate.  Moreover,  the 
possibilities  of  a  president  not  assuming  ofifice  are  not  yet 
exhausted,  for  men  are  mortal,  and  the  president  elected 
in  January  does  not  enter  upon  his  duties  till  the  following 
March  4tti. 

The  main  issues  discussed  before  the  electors  during  the 
present  campaign  have  centred  around  two  ideas:   First,  a 
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feeling  that,  somehow  or  other,  small  groups  of  wealthy  men 
have  acquired  an  altogether  undue  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country;  and  secondly,  that  they  have  used  this 
influence  to  entrench  themselves  commercially  behind  certain 
special  privileges,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  protective  tariff. 

William  Howard  Taft,  the  candidate  of  the  Republican 
party,  asks  re-election  on  the  strength  of  his  record  as  presi- 
dent for  the  last  four  years.  He  believes  that  the  present 
laws  properly  enforced  will  sufficiently  restrain  the  wealthy 
trusts,  that  the  country  is  highly  prosperous,  and  that  things 
are  very  well  as  they  are. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  formerly  President  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, is  the  candidate  of  the  united  Democratic  party.  His 
ideal  is  a  tariff  for  revenue  only;  he  thinks  that  trusts  are  pre- 
ventable, and  demands  such  legislation  as  will  ensure  the 
possibility  of  competition  by  the  small  producer. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  is  the  candidate  of  the  new  Progressive 
party  which  he  has  practically  created  among  his  personal 
following.  He  regards  as  the  first  duty  of  the  people  such 
legislation  as  will  destroy  the  invisible  government  of  machines 
and  trusts,  and  lodge  the  real  political  power  once  more  in  the 
hands  of  the  common  people.  As  steps  to  this  end  he  advo- 
cates : 

(a)  The  initiative,  i.e.,  giving  the  people  power  to  originate 
laws  on  which  they  may  require  the  legislature  to  vote ; 

(b)  The  referendum,  i.e.,  referring  of  legislation  to  the 
people  for  final  acceptance  or  rejection.  This  system  is  al- 
ready in  force  in  over  two  hundred  cities  and  a  dozen  states ; 

(c)  The  recall,  i.e.,  a  provision  that  would  require,  on  peti- 
tion of  a  certain  nurnber  of  electors,  the  retirement  of  an 
elected  officer  before  the  end  of  his  term  of  office.  It  is  further 
proposed  to  apply  this  to  judges  and  even  to  submit  the 
decisions  of  judges  to  popular  vote  as  a  last  resort; 

(d)  Presidential  primaries  as  a  means  by  which  the  party 
caucus  as  a  method  of  choosing  candidates  shall  be  done  away 
with,  and  the  voters  at  large  may  determine  between  what 
candidates  they  shall  be  called  on  finally  to  make  choice.  If 
the  scheme  of  presidential  primaries  were  adopted  in  every 
state,  the  national  nominating  conventions  of  the  great 
parties  would  become  mere  matters  of  form. 
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Mr.  Roosevelt  regards  trusts  as  inevitable,  and  proposes  to 
control  them  by  government  commission,  such  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  that  now  controls  the  railways. 

At  first  the  re-nomination  of  ex-President  Roosevelt  was 
generally  regarded  as  impossible  on  account  of  the  long- 
standing prejudice  in  the  United  States  against  giving  a  third 
consecutive  term  to  any  man.  This  fear  of  a  possible  dictator- 
ship had  been,  it  was  said,  suggested  by  Washington;  it  had 
been  strong  enough  to  make  impossible  the  candidacy  of  so 
popular  a  man  as  General  Grant,  and  it  had  been  counten- 
anced by  the  assertion  of  Roosevelt  himself  that  he  would 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  allow  himself  to  be  nominated 
a  third  time.  This  feeling  against  a  third  consecutive  term  of 
office  seems  to  fill  a  less  important  place  in  the  political 
campaign  as  time  goes  on,  but  it  will  undoubtedly  count 
strongly  against  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  teachings  of  history  are 
not  all  forgotten. 

W.    E.  M. 


THE  STATUE  OF  CHARLES  L  AT  CHARING  CROSS. 

Comely  and  calm,  he  rides 
Hard  by  his  own  Whitehall : 
Only  the  night  wind  glides: 
No  crowds,  nor  rebels,  brawl. 

Gone,  too,  his  Court:  and  yet. 
The  stars  his  courtiers  are : 
Stars  in  their  stations  set ; 
And  every  wandering  star. 

Alone  he  rides,  alone, 
The  fair  and  fatal  King: 
Dark  night  is  all  his  own, 
That  strange  and  solemn  thing. 

Which  are  more  full  of  fate, 
The  stars,  or  those  sad  eyes? 
Which  are  more  still  and  great. 
Those  brows,  or  the  dark  skies? 

— Lionel  Johnson. 


Sir  Isaac  Brock,  1769-1812. 
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How  Nature  Plants  Her  Seeds 


WE  have  all  noticed  what  pains  the  flowers  sometimes 
take  to  attract  the  butterflies  and  bees,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  suppHed  with  pollen  from  other  flowers 
and  may  be  able  to  produce  seed. 

But  this  is  not  all,  for  even  if  they  have  been  successful  in 
producing  seed,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  devise  means  of 
planting  this  seed  under  favourable  conditions.  Supposing  the 
seed  should  simply  fall  to  the  ground  underneath  the  plant, 
you  can  easily  see  what  would  happen.  Too  many  plants 
would  spring  up  in  one  place,  and  besides,  the  strength  of  the 
ground  would  soon  be  exhausted.  So  the  different  kinds  of 
plants  have  devised  different  means  of  sending  their  seeds  out, 
and  having  them,  planted  in  new  soil. 

One  of  the  commonest  devices  is  to  provide  each  seed  with 
a  pair  of  wings  or  with  a  parachute,  so  that  the  wind  m.ay 
carry  it  long  distances.  Some  of  the  plants  whose  seeds  have 
little  balloons  attached  to  them  are  the  common  thistle,  the 
milkweed,  and  the  dandelion.  The  buttonw"ood  tree  has  its 
seeds  done  up  in  curious  little  round  balls  of  down,  which  will 
float  on  the  water  if  they  should  happen  to  fall  into  a  stream. 
But  if  these  button-balls  should  fall  on  the  hard  ground,  in 
time  they  break  up  into  hundreds  of  little  silky  tufts,  each 
with  a  seed  attached  to  it,  which  are  carried  away  by  the 
wind. 
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Quite  a  number  of  our  common  trees,  such  as  the  maple, 
the  elm,  and  the  ash,  have  wings  attached  to  their  seeds,  which 
are  called  "keys",  and  which  may  be  carried  quite  a  distance 
by  the  wind.  The  catalpa  and  the  ironwood,  which  frequently 
grow  beside  the  water,  have  wings  that  are  suited  for  either 
sailing  or  flying.  And  if  you  were  to  examine  the  cones  of 
the  pine  or  the  spruce,  you  would  find  a  little  winged  seed 
under  each  scale,  When  the  cones  are  ripe  and  dry,  the  scales 
open  out  and  set  the  seeds  free  to  be  transported  to  newer  soil 
by  the  friendly  breeze.  The  red  squirrel,  however,  finds  these 
pine  seeds  good  to  eat,  and  sometimes  the  wings  are  not  given 
a  chance. 

The  walnuts,  hickory  nuts,  butternuts,  etc.,  which  are  the 
seeds  of  our  nut-bearing  trees,  are  rounded  in  form  so  that  they 
may  roll  quite  a  distance,  and  they  are  light  enough  to  float 
if  they  should  fall  into  the  water.  But  it  is  the  squirrels  that 
are  the  chief  nut-planters.  A  squirrel  which  has  carried  a 
nut  some  hundreds  of  yards  sometimes  becomes  frightened 
and  drops  it,  or,  itm.aybe,  not  wishing  to  eat  it  at  the  tin-'e, 
he  buries  it  and  forgets  to  dig  it  up.  It  is  surprising  how- 
many  nuts  both  the  red  and  the  black  squirrels  bury  in 
this  way. 

But  instead  of  being  provided  with  wings,  the  seeds  of 
some  plants  have  little  claws  or  hooks  which  enable  them  to 
hang  on  to  passers-by  and  steal  a  ride  from  them.  How  dis- 
gusted you  are,  when,  in  the  course  of  your  walk,  you  find 
that  your  clothes  are  covered  with  burrs,  or  stick-tight,  or 
beggars'  ticks,  and  how  careful  you  are  to  pick  them  all  oft 
and  throw  them  away.  Just  exactly  what  the  burrs  wanted! 
They  have  had  free  transportation  and  have  been  thrown  down 
where  they  are  likely  to  take  root  and  bring  forth  fresh  burrs 
a  hundred  fold.  How  often,  too,  Avhen  the  cows  return  from 
pasture,  you  find  that  their  tails  have  become  matted  with 
burrs  and  hooked  seeds  of  all  kinds,  some  of  which,  in  the 
course  of  time,  they  may  be  able  to  shake  off.  And  in  the 
same  w^ay  the  tails  of  the  fox,  the  skunk,  the  woodchuck, 
and  other  wild  animals,  are  pressed  into  service  as  seed 
carriers. 

Some  trees  and  shrubs,  too,  rely  almost  entirely  on  the  birds 
to  distribute  their  seeds.     The  red  berries  of  the  mountain 
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ash  and  the  purple  berries  of  the  juniper  are  used  by  the 
birds  as  food.  But  the  birds  eat  only  the  fleshy  part,  and 
drop  the  seeds  contained  in  it  to  the  ground. 

This  is  practically  what  happens,  too,  with  our  common 
garden  and  orchard  fruits.  The  seeds  of  the  apples,  peaches, 
plums,  pears,  etc.,  have  dressed  themselves  up  in  tempting 
coats,  and  when  we  have  picked  and  eaten  the  luscious  fruit, 
we  are  sure  to  throw  the  stone  away  or  let  the  seeds  fall  into 
newer  and  fresher  soil.  Cherries,  for  instance,  originally  grew 
in  a  place  called  Cerasus  in  Asia  Minor,  but  the  fruit  has 
proved  so  tempting  that  the  seeds  have  been  carried  far  and 
wide,  and  trees  have  been  planted  all  over  the  world. 

But  while  most  plants  rely  on  the  wind  and  water  or  on 
birds  and  animals  to  distribute  them,  there  are  a  few  that 
prefer  to  do  their  own  planting.  The  jewel-weed,  for  instance, 
which  we  found  by  the  brookside  in  June  and  July,  the  little 
Herb  Robert  which  we  meet  with  in  the  deeper  wood,  and  the 
hardy  witch  hazel  which  blossoms  in  November,  have  all  pro- 
vided themselves  with  a  catapult  by  which  they  shoot  their 
seeds  off  to  some  distance  as  soon  as  the  pods  burst  open  and 
release  them.  It  is  said  that  the  Herb  Robert  can  throw  its 
seeds  for  a  distance  of  twenty-five  feet,  and,  if  you  will  keep 
a  branch  of  the  witch  hazel  whose  seeds  are  ripening,  in  your 
room,  you  may  hear  the  pods  burst  open  with  a  snap,  and  the 
seeds  are  shot  to  all  corners  ot  the  room. 

Besides  these  direct  devices  which  the  plants  adapt  for 
spreading  their  seeds  broadcast,  there  are,  of  course,  .a  great 
many  ways'  in  which  they  are  accidentally  carried  from  place 
to  place.  All  moving  objects,  railway  trains,  steamships, 
people  travelling,  floating  logs,  etc.,  may  be  seed  distributors. 
It  is  said  that  the  scientist  Darwin  raised  as  many  as  eighty- 
two  different  species  of  plants  from  the  seeds  found  in  a  lump 
of  dirt  attached  to  a  pigeon's  foot.  And  a  story  is  told  of  an 
island  in  Terra  del  Fuego  which  was  found  to  be  covered  with 
a  common  English  weed,  the  Shepherd's  Purse.  No  one  could 
imagine  how  the  plant  had  come  to  be  there,  until  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  sailor  had  at  one  tim.e  been  buried  on  the  island, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  the  seeds  of  the  shepherd's  purse 
had  been  in  the  mud  adhering  to  the  spade  which  had  been 
used  for  digging  the  grave. 
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Sometimes  seeds  will  lie  dormant  in  the  ground  for  years 
before  finally  finding  conditions  favourable  for  growth.  In 
northern  Ontario  you  will  notice  that,  w'here  a  pine  forest  has 
been  burned  down,  a  new  growth  of  birch  and  poplar  gener- 
ally takes  its  place.  The  birch  and  poplar  seeds  have,  no 
doubt,been  there  for  a  longtime,  and  have  had  a  chance  to  take 
root  only  when  the  pines  have  been  burned  off,  so  that  the 
soil  is  exposed  to  the  sun  and  rain.  The  pine  trees,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  occupied  the  soil  so  long  that  their  seeds  no 
longer  find  suitable  nourishment  in  it,  and  the  birch  and 
poplars  have  it  all  their  own  way. 

The  persistency  and  rapidity  with  wiiich  seeds  spread  is 
always  a  matter  for  surprise.  The  plants  seem  to  have  their 
agents  and  their  envoys  everywhere,  and  wherever  a  piece  of 
ground  has  been  laid  w'aste  we  find  it  clothed,  as  if  by  magic, 
with  grass  and  flowers.  "Nature  always  has  her  pockets  full 
of  seeds,  and  holes  in  all  her  pockets." 


"A  new  growth  of  birch  and  poplar 


Three  Hundred  Composition  Subjects 

SOME  of  the  subjects  in  the  following  list  may  be  found 
suitable  foreither  the  upper  grades  of  the  Public  School  or 
the  High  School.  In  all  cases  composition  subjects  should 
be  related  to  the  experience  and  interests  of  the  pupils,  and  in 
place  of  some  of  the  subjects  here  given,  the  teacher  should 
substitute  others  relating  to  local  conditions.  The  writer  has 
not  attempted  to  classify  these  subjects,  as  in  many  cases 
they  may  be  made  the  basis  of  narration,  exposition  or  de- 
scription, according  to  the  way  they  are  viewed. 

The  Schoolroom  Clock  Makes  a  Speech.  Our  Snowball 
Fight.  "Yes,  I  once  Met  a  Ghost."  Crossing  the  Ocean. 
A  Grain  Elevator.  The  Boat  Race.  Hallowe'en.  A  Picture 
I  Like.  The  Burglar.  A  Discussion  that  I  Overheard.  How 
We  Climbed  the  Mountain.  When  the  Creek  Rose.  A  Bee- 
hive. When  the  Circus  Comes  to  Town.  Picking  Berries. 
Learning  to  Swim.  The  Story  of  an  Umbrella.  The  Rainbow. 
Hunting  Rabbits.  The  Great  Snowstorm.  Locked  Out. 
A  Freak  of  Nature.  A  Gypsy  Camp.  Spearing  Fish  by  Night. 
My  First  Day  at  Manual  Labour.  When  Our  House  Took 
Fire.  A  Serenade.  With  the  Section  Gang.  How  I  Came 
Near  Drowning.  A  Street  Car  Incident.  Some  Dinners  I 
Like:  Some  I  do  not.  Lost  in  the  Woods.  A  Visit  to  the 
Factory.  A  Ride  on  the  Locomotive.  Why  I  Joined  the 
Regiment.  Taking  a  Flashlight.  A  Bootblack  for  a  Fore- 
noon. My  Camera.  If  the  Gulf  Stream  Changed  its  Course, 
The  House  Fly,  or  the  Mosquito.  A  Plea  for  the  Pedestrian. 
Early  Rising.  Why  I  Wish  to  Travel.  Why  I  Prefer  to  Live 
ir  Canada.  Picture  Post-Cards.  A  Ride  on  Horseback.  A 
Cup  of  Coffee.  The  Paper  Chase.  "I  Tnink  it  Better  to 
Stay  on  the  Farm."  A  Sunset.  My  Class-room.  An  Accident 
to  My  Bicycle.  An  Apple  Tree.  My  Walk  to  School.  The 
Chariot  Race  (from  Ben-Hur).  The  Creek.  A  Loaf  of  Bread. 
The  Stage  Driver.  My  Window  Plants.  Ulysses  and  the 
Cyclops.  A  Pet  Animal.  In  the  Hay  Field.  An  Adventure 
in  the  Woods.    Tiie  Hill.     How  to  Make  a  Kite.     My  First 
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Canoe  Trip.  My  Summer  on  a  Farm.  In  the  Pine  Woods. 
The  Lighting  of  the  Streets.  From  the  Window  of  a  Railway 
Train.  Ten  below  Zero!  The  Pioneer  Describes  an  Adven- 
ture. When  the  Train  Comes  in.  Dynamite.  The  House  I 
Should  Like  to  Own.  The  Difiference  Between  a  Thermometer 
and  a  Barometer.  The  Playground.  A  Letter  Telling  of  a 
Burglary.  A  Visit  to  a  Battlefield.  How  to  Take  a  Snap- 
shot. Recess  in  the  Country  School.  The  Street  When  the 
Leaves  are  Falling.  The  Lady  or  the  Tiger  (Stockton). 
"When  I  was  Young,"  Said  Grandfatner.  John  Bull  and 
Uncle  Sam.  A  Sugar-Making  Camp.  Talking  a  Short  Cut — a 
story.  When  I  Lost  my  Way.  The  Ballad  of  Sir  Patrick 
Spens.  A  Bonfire  on  the  Beach.  The  Eclipse  of  the  Moon. 
How  to  Play  Tennis.  The  Story  of  an  Elm  Tree.  The  News- 
boys. How  I  Learned  to  Ride  on  Horseback.  An  Inlet  on  the 
Lake  Shore.  Tne  Express  Train.  The  Chipmunk  and  the 
Red  Squirrel.  When  the  Fish-boat  Comes  in.  "I  Once  met 
with  an  Accident  in  which  I  Came  near  Losing  my  Life." 
A  Robin's  Nest.  Should  wie  give  to  Beggars?  My  First 
Night  under  Canvas.  What  is  a  Paragraph?  Why  England  is 
called  "The  Mistress  of  the  Seas". The  Hurdy-Gurdy.  Caught 
in  the  Rain.  The  Ballad  of  Rosabelle.  Why  I  Joined  the 
Cadet  Corps.  The  Golden  Scales  (Addison).  My  Fish  Story 
"Now  the  Day  is  Over,  Night  is  Drawing  Nigh."  A  Loco- 
motive. The  Story  of  Damon  and  Pythias.  Our  Canals. 
What  the  Town  Needs  Most.  Excelsior  (Longfellow).  How 
to  tell  a  Mushroom  from  a  Toadstool.  The  Three  Suitors,  in 
The  Merchant  of  Venice.  A  Windstorm  in  Autumn.  How  I 
Caught  a  Wild  Animal.  Waiting  for  the  Train.  "Fire! 
Fire!"  "Once  I  was  badly  Frightened."  The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal  (Lowell).  A  Letter  Home  Describing  the  First  Day 
in  the  City.  At  the  Rink.  A  Barn  Raising.  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well  (a  story).  The  Park  on  Saturday  Afternoon. 
The  Postman.  Lord  Strathcona.  My  Native  Town.  Santa 
Claus.  A  Crowded  Street.  "The  Blinding  Mist  Came  Down 
and  Hid  the  Land."  Uses  of  Elecrticity  in  the  Home.  A 
Trip  to  Quebec.  "If  I  owned  an  Automobile."  A  Store 
Window  on  Christmas  Eve.  "Yes,  I  am  a  Stamp  Collector." 
Market  Day.  An  Indian  Settlement.  The  Country  Fair. 
King  Robert  of  Sicily  (Longfellow).    The  Woods  in  Winter. 


THREE    HUNDRED   COMPOSITION    SUBJECTS       I'OT 

The  Bulletin  Boards.  The  St.  Lawrence  River.  Getting 
Ready  for  Winter.  In  the  Blacksmith  Shop.  Election  Day. 
How  we  got  Material  for  our  Museum.  A  Thaw.  The  Great 
Lakes.  A  Walk  Along  ttie  Beach.  The  Corner  Grocery. 
Housecleaning.  The  First  Snow-Fail.  Circumstance  (Tenny- 
son). David  and  Goliath.  A  Sleighing  Party.  A  Blizzard. 
The  Main  Street  of  the  Village.  A  Nutting  Expedition.  Wnat 
the  First  Settler  Saw.  A  Drive  Across  the  Councry.  The 
Sleeping  Beauty  (Tennyson).  Wny  I  Sold  my  Bicycle. 
Early  Spring  Flowers.  Down  the  River.  The  Street  Corner. 
A  Visit  to  my  Old  Home.  The  Old  Wooden  Bridge  (Told  by 
the  builder,  the  farmer,  the  schoolboy,  and  the  tramp).  The 
Day  I  went  Hunting.  At  the  Summer  Resort.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific .  In  the  Second-hand  Book  Store.  Fort  William 
to  Quebec  by  Water.  The  lyian  wno  Would  not  Follow  the 
Fashions.  The  Telephone.  The  Main  Street  at  Night.  The 
Wonders  of  the  Niagara  River.  The  Autobiography  of  a 
Street  Lamp.  A  Morning  Padd'e.  My  Garden.  The  Day  I 
Played  Truant.  "If  I  had  a  Hundred  Dollars."  The  Ma-ket 
as  seen  by  the  Customer  and  the  Farmer  Respectively.  The 
English  Sparrow.  A  Mile  of  Country  Road.  The  Wood 
Choppers.  Threshing  on  the  Farm.  The  Trees  in  Front  of 
My  House.  The  Last  Indian.  A  Wheat  Field.  "Uneasy  Lies 
the  Head  that  Wears  a  Crown."  A  City  Street  after  a  Snow- 
storm. The  Story  of  a  Man  Who  Lost  his  Money.  .  What 
Rapid  Transit  Means  to  the  Fanner.  From  the  City  Hall 
Tower.  That  Piano!  A  Country  Railway  Station.  The 
Tell-tale  Snow.  A  Night  in  the  Woods.  A  Deserted  Log 
House.  On  the  Pier.  An  Old  Sword  Tells  its  Story.  The 
Boy  Scout  Movement.  The  Preservation  of  Our  Forests. 
The  City  Square.  The  Weather.  The  Fruit  Farm.  On 
Saturday.  "If  I  were  Rich."  The  Harbour.  "Lost  at  Sea" 
(a  story).  An  Auction  Sale.  A  Walk  into  Town.  Roller 
Skating.  The  Skyscraper.  An  Aeroplane  Voyage  From 
Halifax  to  Vancouver.  The  Bible.  Our  Orchard.  Niagara — 
Past,  Present,  and  Future.  The  Magazine  Counter.  The 
Factory  as  I  Saw  it.  Autobiography  of  a  Volume  of  Shake- 
speare. What  we  Owe  to  the  Tropics.  "If  I  were  Mayor." 
Sunday  on  the  Farm.  The  River  in  Winter.  Bridging 
the    Atlantic     (Steamship,     Telegraph,     Aeroplane).       The 
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Woodpeckers.  Do  We  Make  too  Much  of  the  Soldier  ?  At  the 
Circus.  The  North  Pole.  My  Fishing  Haunts.  The  Theatre, 
as  seen  from  the  stage  and  the  top  gallery  respectively. 
The  Benefits  of  Cold  Weather.  Ploughing.  The  Seven 
Modern  Wonders  of  the  World.  Six  a.m.  and  Six  p.m.  on  the 
City  Street.  Our  Gasoline  Launch.  A  Shower  at  a  Picnic. 
The  Milkman's  Round  on  Christmas  Morning.  From  Toronto 
to  Montreal  by  W^ater.  The  Hydro-Electric.  A  Letter  to  a 
Friend  in  Another  Country,  Describing  your  School  Life  and 
Studies.  Animal  Life  in  a  Pond.  The  Fireplace.  The  Old 
Fort.  A  Botanizing  Expedition.  How  the  Accident  happened. 
A  Storm  at  Sea  (Told  by  the  Captain,  by  the  Steward,  and  by 
a  Passenger).  A  Picnic  in  the  Woods.  Coasting.  A  Talk 
with  a  Tramp.  A  Piano's  Memories  of  its  Players.  The  Old 
Folks'  Concert.  A  Walk  along  the  Railway  Track.  Moving 
Day.  A  Letter  to  the  Paper  regarding  the  Beautification  of 
our  Streets.  A  Wasp's  Nest.  The  Talking  Machine.  Village 
Types  (The  Deserted  Village).  The  Railway  as  Seen  by  the 
Farmer.  Cheap  Books  (Advantages  and  Dangers).  The 
Artist,  the  Farmer,  and  the  Lumbeiman  take  a  trip  West. 
How  Animals  are  Protected  by  Nature.  Trees  and  the 
Industries  Arising  from  them.  The  Foreign  Element  in 
Canada.  "When  you  have  seen  one  green  field  you  have  seen 
all  the  rest;  let  us  take  a  walk  down  Fleet  Street."  The 
Timepiece.  "No,  I  would  not  care  to  be  a  Commercial 
Traveller."  Public  Opinion.  British  Power  in  Africa.  Spring 
Work  on  the  Farm.  The  Bearskin  Rug  Speaks.  The  Com- 
mercial Advantages  of  my  Home  Town.  The  Arrival  of  an 
Immigrant  Boat,  as  seen  by  the  Immigrant  and  the  Onlooker 
respectively.  What  the  Moon  Saw  in  Twenty-four  Hours. 
Wireless  Telegraphy.  The  Wooded  Hillside  in  April.  "Mod- 
ern Civilization  is  Ugly."  What  England  Owes  to  her  Insular 
Position.  "The  Circle  of  Eternal  Change  Which  is  the  Life 
of  Nature."  The  Advantages  of  Being  Poor.  The  Automo- 
bile— from  the  point  of  view  of  Chauffeur,  Pedestrian,  and 
Business  Man.  The  Sounds  of  the  City  Compared  with  those 
of  the  Country.  "I  Love  anything  that's  Old."  Why  Nations 
go  to  War.  On  Being  in  the  Blues.  "Some  books  are  to  be 
tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed 
and  digested." 


First  Lessons  in  Civics 

BEFORE  attempting  any  studies  in /orw5  of  government  it 
is  necessary  that  the  pupils  should  have  some  adequate 
idea  of  the  general  nature  of  the  functions  of  government. 
Let  the  class  first  make  a  list  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  services 
rendered  to  themselves  or  their  families  by  officials  or  employees 
of  some  government,  either  municipal,  provincial,  or  dominion. 
A  good  list  is  easily  obtained,  especially  from  those  who  dwell 
in  cities  or  towns:  The  postman  brings  letters  to  the  door,  or 
the  postmaster  delivers  them  at  the  post  office ;  civic  employees 
make  pavements  and  sidewalks  and  keep  them  clean ;  police- 
men keep  order;  judges  settle  disputes;  the  government 
manufactures  money;  schools  are  built  and  maintained;  the 
poor  are  aided;  systems  of  laws  are  made  for  the  judges  to 
enforce;  jails  are  built;  soldiers  are  armed,  trained  and  drilled; 
the  sick  are  aided  in  hospitals;  public  libraries  are  established; 
parks  are  kept  and  cared  for ;  water  is  brought  into  the  house ; 
agricultural  colleges  and  experimental  farms  are  maintained; 
railways  are  aided;  public  buildings  are  constructed  and 
maintained,  etc. 

If  a  class  seems  slow  to  make  suggestions,  almost  any 
suggestion  that  they  may  give  will  serve  as  a  starting  point 
to  discover  others.  For  instance,  what  are  the  duties  of  police- 
men? They  arrest  men  that  break  the  law.  What  is  the  law? 
Who  makes  it?  The  legislature  or  the  parliament  makes 
laws.  What  will  the  policeman  probably  do  with  the  man 
that  has  been  arrested?  He  may  put  him  in  jail.  Who  built 
the  jail?  Does  the  man  stay  in  jail  the  rest  of  his  life?  No, 
he  is  brought  before  a  magistrate  who  hears  the  case  and  de- 
cides what  shall  be  done.  Who  appoints  the  magistrates?  Here 
we  have  many  aspects  of  government  action  illustrated.  It 
appoints  policemen  to  keep  order;  it  builds  jails;  it  appoints 
judges;  it  builds  court  houses;  it  makes  laws. 

Starting  points  may  also  be  found  in  instances  of  well-known 
public  officials  other  than  the  policeman.  It  may  be  the  school- 
master, the  postmaster,  the  reeve,  the  school  trustee,  etc.;   or 
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a  starting  point  may  be  found  in  familiar  public  buildings, 
the  school,  the  post  office,  the  county  court  house,  the  county 
registry  office,  the  town  hall,  the  customs  house. 

So  far  the  term  "government"  has  been  used  in  its  widest 
sense.  The  next  step  is  to  distinguish  the  kinds  of  govern- 
ments, municipal,  provincial,  and  dominion,  and  their  func- 
tions. Probably  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  political  geography 
has  already  made  him  familiar  with  the  existence  and  general 
outlines  of  such  divisions.  The  knowledge  must  be  made  more 
definite.  This  may  be  done  by  starting  from  some  of  the 
information  we  have  just  elicited  with  regard  to  the  functions 
of  government.  Let  us  start  with  the  government  units 
nearest  at  hand.  Who  built  the  schoolhouse  in  which  we 
meet?  Tne  school  board.  Does  this  school  board  do  any- 
thing else  for  us?  It  appoints  che  teacher.  Are  any  other  of 
the  services  in  our  list  performed  by  this  board? 

Who  determines  how  and  where  roads  or  sidewalks  shall  be 
built?  The  town  or  city  council,  or  township  or  county 
council.  Does  this  council  do  any  other  services  for  us?  See 
our  list. 

Where  do  these  various  bodies  meet?  Over  how  much 
territory  does  the  authority  of  each  extend?  Who  determines 
what  powers  these  school  boards,  township  councils,  county 
councils  and  town  or  city  councils  shall  have?  The  provincial 
legislature.  Where  does  this  legislature  meet  in  our  province? 
What  name  is  given  to  the  town  or  city  where  this  legislature 
meets?  The  capital.  What  name  is  given  to  the  members? 
What  letters  are  put  after  their  names?  Are  any  other  of  the 
services  on  our  list  performed  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment ? 

We  have  now  named  most  of  the  government  units,  but  still 
find  certain  services  not  performed  by  any  of  them. 

What  body  performs  these  services? 

Does  every  province  maintain  soldiers,  have  its  own  army? 
No,  the  Dominion  government  takes  charge  of  this  matter. 

Where  does  this  government  meet?  What  other  services 
does  it  perform  for  us? 

Who  determines  how  authority  shall  be  divided  between 
the  Provincial  and  Dominion  governments?  The  government 
of  Great  Britain. 
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It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  information  could  be  much 
more  quickly  got  by  an  appeal  to  what  the  student  already 
knows  from  his  study  of  political  geography,  if  he  is  already 
familiar  with  counties,  provinces,  and  the  Dominion.  He  can 
doubtless  name  the  county  town,  the  various  provinces  with 
their  capitals,  and  the  capital  of  the  Dominion. 

This  should  be  followed  by  discussion  as  to  why  these 
services  are  not  left  to  individuals  to  perform, — how  difficult 
it  is  to  know  just  what  services  should  be  left  to  individuals  or 
private  corporations,  and  why  certain  services  are  assigned  to 
the  province  rather  than  to  the  county,  etc. 

The  foregoing  lessons  would  be  followed  by  other  lessons, 
one  on  each  of  the  various  forms  of  government,  starting  with 
the  one  nearest  home,  the  school  section,  township,  or  city,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

W.  E.  M. 


Teacher — Come,  Tommy,  don't  tell  me  you  don't  know 
what  a  biped  is.    Why  your  father's  one. 

Pupil — No,  he  ain't,  neither.    He's  a  Bull  Mooser. 

— Baltimore  American. 

Profit  in  Education. — "  Eddication ! "  sneered  a  tramp  as 
he  was  discussing  Britain's  weakness  under  a  hedge.  "Bah!" 

"You  may  say  '  Bah!'  until  you  turn  into  a  sheep,"  retoited 
his  brother  of  the  road,  "but  it  won't  alter  matters.  I  tell  you 
we  couldn't  get  along  without  eddication." 

The  other  banged  his  fist  upon  a  thistle. 

"Don't  talk  to  me!"  he  cried.  "I  never  got  anything  out 
of  goin'  to  school!" 

"I  dare  say  you  didn't!"  sneered  the  champion  of  learning, 
"but  you  would  have  if  you'd  gone  in  the  right  spirit!" 

"Well,  what  did  you  get?"  asked  his  companion. 

"What  did  I  get?"  came  the  retort.  "Why,  four  coats, 
two  hats,  a  stick  and  eight  umbrellas.  Don't  tell  me  it's  waste 
o'  time  to  go  to  school!" — Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph. 


A  Lesson  on  Leaves 

For  Upper  Grades   in   Public  Schools  or  for   Lower 
Grades  in  High  Schools. 

I. — 'General  Structure,  and  Relation  to  Rainfall. 

Supply  each  pupil  with  a  leaf  of  the  maple,  Boston  ivy,  elm. 
or  of  any  other  common  plant:  By  questioning,  bring  out 
the  following  facts  :  The  leaf  consists  of  two  parts,  a  blade 
and  a  stem.  The  thin  blade  is  given  rigidity  and  tenacity  by 
the  framework  of  veins.  These  veins  project  on  the  under 
surface,  since  in  this  way,  like  the  rafters  of  a  roof,  they  are 
of  most  effect  in  giving  strong  support.  The  upper  surface  of 
the  leaf  is  slightly  furrowed  over  the  veins,  and  the  whole 
upper  surface  is  so  arranged  that  rain  falling  on  the  leaf 
follows  these  veins  like  little  drains,  and  runs  rapidly  off  the 
surface.  The  tips  of  the  leaf -lobes  act  like  sprouts  to  prevent 
the  water  from  running  over  the  edge  on  to  the  under  surface 
as  this  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  leaf. 

Let  the  pupils  at  home  gather  leaves  of  several  common 
plants,  and  dip  them  in  water;  they  will  find  that  horizontal 
leaves  cannot  be  wetted  on  the  underside,  and  vertical  leaves 
(as  in  grasses  or  iris)  cannot  be  wetted  on  either  side.  The 
leaves  shed  the  rain  in  the  direction  that  will  be  most  valuable 
for  the  roots  of  the  plant. 

Let  pupils,  for  outdoor  observational  work,  examine  the 
leaves  of  the  dandelion,  rhubarb,  burdock,  as  to  whether  they 
shed  the  water  towards  the  centre  or  towards  the  apex  of  the 
leaf.  It  will  be  found  that  usually  the  apex  is  the  highest  part 
of  the  leaf,  and  that  the  water  runs  down  the  oblique  blade 
and  along  the  leaf  stem  (which  is  hollowed  to  form  a  trough), 
and  thus  reaches  the  ground  close  to  the  main  plant  stem. 
All  these  plants  have  thick  tap  roots  running  straight  down 
into  the  soil,  and  hence  the  rain  is  drained  where  it  is  most 
valuable.  All  our  trees,  and  many  other  plants,  have  spread- 
ing roots,  the  absorbing  root-hairs  of  which  are  in  the  soil  just 
below  the  outer  edges  of  the  branches.  The  leaves  in  such 
plants  shed  the  rain  away  from  the  base,  and  it  drops  from 
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leaf  to  leaf  outward  and  finally  reaches  the  soil  at  the  outer 
border  of  the  plant,  where  the  absorbing  root-hairs  are  most 
abundant.  Every  one  has  noticed  how  under  a  tree  the  rain 
comes  down  in  streams  at  the  border,  while  little  rain  falls 
through  the  foliage. 

n. — ^The  Function  of  the  Leaf  in  Evaporating  Water. 

The  following  experiments  should  be  performed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  teaching  of  this  lesson,  and  arrangements  for 
the  experiments  should  be  made  two  hours  before  the  lesson 
is  taught: 

Take  vigorous  branches  of  a  geranium,  burdock,  or  any 
other  plant  and  insert  the  stems  into  each  of  two  long,  narrow 
bottles,  or  vases.  Nearly  fill  with  water,  plug  the  mouth 
around  the  stems  with  absorbent  cotton  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion, and  mark  the  height  of  the  water  with  an  elastic  band. 
Next,  carefully  roll  up  a  leaf  of  each  of  these  plants,  taking 
care  to  keep  it  attached  to  the  stem  so  as  not  to  injure  it,  and 
place  over  it  a  test-tube  or  narrow  bottle,  and  plug  the  mouth 
around  the  stem  with  absorbent  cotton.  The  test-tube  must, 
of  course,  be  supported.  It  is  better,  instead  of  the  test-tube, 
to  place  the  leaf  between  two  small  watch  glasses  and  fasten 
them  closely  with  wires.  One  plant  is  now  put  into  a  warm, 
and  one  into  a  cold  place.  When  the  time  for  the  lesson  arrives 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  plant  in  the  warm  room  ha^  ob- 
sorbed  a  large  quantity  of  water  from  the  bottle,  while  the 
other  has  absorbed  little.  Also,  the  test-tube  in  each  case  con- 
tains abundant  drops  of  moisture,  showing  that  leaves  give 
off  moisture.  The  test-tube  connected  with  the  plant  that  was 
placed  in  the  warm  room  contains  more  moisture  than  in  the 
case  of  the  other. 

If  the  watch  glasses  are  used,  it  will  also  be  seen  that 
more  moisture  is  collected  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  one, 
thus  showing  that  there  is  more  evaporation  from  the  under 
than  from  the  upper  surface.  This  is  a  very  important  func- 
tion of  the  leaf, — to  throw  off  the  moisture  absorbed  by  the 
root  in  taking  up  food,  and  thus  to  keep  a  continuous  current 
of  water  flowing  in  through  the  root  and  out  through  the  stem, 
as  with  the  inflow  of  water  comes  the  chief  supply  of  food 
taken  from  the  soil.    This  indicates  why  it  is  important  that 
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the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  should  remain  dry.  If  it  were 
wetted  by  rain  and  dew,  this  process  of  evaporation  would  be 
largely  stopped  until  the  surface  water  had  evaporated. 

These  facts  can  be  utilized  to  lead  up  to  lessons  on  the  shed- 
ding of  the  leaves.  The  plant  with  its  stem  in  cold  water 
absorbed  little  water,  but  its  leaves  evaporated  a  considerable 
amount.  When  the  soil  becomes  cold  in  autumn  the  roots  are 
unable  to  absorb  any  moisture,  but  the  leaves,  if  they  remained 
as  during  summer,  would  continue  evaporating,  and  thus  the 
plant  would  become  dried  out  and  die;  so  a  provision  against 
this  fatality  is  made  by  the  shedding  of  the  leaves  during  the 
autumn,  and  thus  evaporation  is  effectively  prevented.  In 
countries  where  there  is  a  dry  season,  leaves  are  shed  for  the 
same  purpose ;  but  in  tropical  countries  where  the  soil  is  always 
moist,  the  trees  are  not  deciduous. 

G.  A.  C. 


A  young  man  had  called  upon  his  best  girl  the  night  before. 
As  a  result  he  had  but  poorly  prepared  his  Virgil  lesson.  In 
spite  of  this  fact  he  translated  fairly  well  for  a  short  time,  but 
after  reading  "and  I  put  my  arms  around  her,"  he  suddenly 
stopped,  unable  to  translate  further  and  said:  "That  is  as  far 
as  I  got,  professor."  The  instructor's  reply  was:  "That's  far 
enough,  young  man." 


A  teacher  in  one  of  the  primary  grades  of  the  public  school 
had  noticed  a  striking  platonic  friendship  that  existed  between 
Tommy  and  little  Mary,  two  of  her  pupils. 

Tommy  was  a  bright  enough  youngster,  but  he  wasn't  dis- 
posed to  prosecute  his  studies  with  much  energy,  and  his 
teacher  said  that  unless  he  stirred  himself  before  the  end  of 
the  year  he  wouldn't  be  promoted. 

"You  must  study  harder,"  she  told  him,  "or  you  won't  pass. 
How  would  you  like  to  stay  back  in  this  class  another  year  and 
have  little  Mary  go  ahead  of  you?" 

"Aw,"  said  Tommy,  "  I  guess  there'll  be  other  little  Marys." 

— Weekly  Telegraph. 


Educational  Experiment  and  Comment 

A  Real  School. — There  is  one  town  in  the  United  States, 
says  the  N.  Y.  Globe,  where  they  have  a  real  school.  It  is 
Gary,  Ind.  The  buildings  are  open  all  day,  from  8.30  in  the 
morning  to  10  at  night.  Of  course,  children  are  not  compelled 
to  attend  all  the  time,  but  they  may  attend  any  time.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  all  of  the  child's  time.  The  "street  and 
alley"  hours  of  the  average  boy  usually  undo  what  the  six 
hours  of  school  have  done  for  his  character. 

About  three  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  the  ordinary  studies, 
such  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Three  and  a  half 
hours  are  taken  up  in  manual  training,  scientific  experiment, 
music,  and  gymnasium  work.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  for  fun, 
in  the  swimming  pool,  gymnasium,  and  playground. 

While  one  set  of  pupils  are  at  the  class-room  desks  another 
set  are  busy  in  the  playground  or  manual  training  department. 
Thus  the  school  can  accommodate  twice  the  number  of  children 
that  a  school  conducted  in  the  ordinary  way  can  look  after. 

There  is  no  three-months'  summer  vacation,  a  relic  of  the 
days  when  boys  had  to  work  on  the  farm.  No  child  need 
attend  school  the  whole  year,  and  no  teacher  is  required  to 
work  all  the  time;  but  the  school  is  always  open,  except  in 
August. 

Fresh  Air. — ^The  outdoor  schools  already  established  prove 
overwhelmingly  the  advantages  and  benefits  of  fresh  air.  Not 
only  does  proper  breathing  of  fresh  air  make  apple  cheeks,  cherry 
lips,  and  clear  eyes,  but  it  makes  clear  minds  also,  and  the  out- 
door school  child  distances  his  indoor  brother.  From  all  the 
outdoor  schools  comes  the  surprising  fact  that  not  only  does 
physical  improvement  quickly  attend  the  supplying  of  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air  to  pupils,  as  was  expected,  but,  that 
although  less  than  half  as  much  time  is  spent  on  school  work, 
school  standings  are  maintained  and  even  improved.  The 
question  then  arises,  have  we  all  of  these  years  been  holding 
the  child  back  physically  and  mentally  by  denying  air?  And 
the  answer  is,  yes.  To  teach  breathing  and  to  supply  fresh  air 
seems,  therefore,  the  first  and  all-important  step  in  the  making 
of  the  school  child.    But  what  of  teaching  the  facts  concerning 
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foods  and  right  eating?  Pure  air,  deeply  breathed,  is  the  true 
natural  tonic.  No  prescription  of  doctor  or  compound  of 
pharmacist  can  equal  it.  When  natural  appetite  appears, 
what  foods  shall  be  given,  and  how  shall  they  be  eaten?  Shall 
this  important  knowledge  be  supplied  at  home?  It  would  be 
well  indeed  if  this  were  done,  but  the  present  generation  of 
parents  do  not  know,  and  shall  I  say  the  present  generation 
of  teachers,  too,  are  likewise  deficient  in  this  knowledge? 

— Western  Journal  of  Education. 

The  Winnipeg  Plan.^ — Mr.  W.  J.  Bulman,  President  of  the 
Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  has  this  year  undertaken  an 
experiment  that  is  of  considerable  interest  to  teachers.  It  has 
been  felt  for  some  time  that  the  young  men  in  the  High 
Schools  who  are  about  to  decide  upon  their  occupation  for  life, 
should  be  given  necessary  information  as  to  the  various  trades 
and  professions.  Accordingly,  the  Industrial  Bureau  has 
arranged  for  a  series  of  practical  talks  to  be  given  to  High 
School  pupils  by  successful  business  men  of  the  city.  The 
idea  is  to  have  one  of  the  leading  men  in  each  occupation 
visit  each  school  and  tell  the  boys  about  the  work  he  is  engaged 
in,  what  it  produces,  what  wages  are  paid  in  it,  what  prospects 
it  offers  to  an  ambitious  youth,  what  a  beginner  should  know 
to  make  a  start  in  it,  and,  in  a  word,  with  his  own  occupation 
as  a  text,  to  give  a  direct,  practical  talk,  designed  to  lead  the 
boys  to  think  for  themselves  and  to  realize  the  importance  of 
choosing  their  life-work  wisely  and  of  getting  a  foundation  in 
school  on  which  to  build  a  secure  future. 

Already  a  considerable  number  of  these  talks  have  been 
given  by  such  men  as  R.  R.  Nield,  foreman  of  the  C.P.R. 
shops  there;  J.  G.  Sprague,  superintendent  of  the  Sprague 
Lumber  Company;  W.  J.  Bulman,  of  the  Bulman  Printing 
and  Lithographing  Company;  George  Bury,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  Western  lines  of  the  C.P.R.,  and  A.  L. 
Struthers  of  the  Business  Science  Club  of  Winnipeg.  These 
talks  are  printed  in  leaflet  form  by  the  educational  committee 
of  the  Industrial  Bureau  and  distributed  amongst  the  boys  in 
the  highest  grades  of  the  schools.  These  leaflets  can  be  taken 
home,  and  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  parents  is  thus 
helpfully  drawn  to  the  consideration  of  the  practical  informa- 
tion set  forth  in  them. 
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"This,"  says  the  Manitoba  Free  Press,  "is  educational  work 
of  the  highest  value.  It  goes  directly  to  the  point  where  there 
is  the  greatest  need  of  guidance  and  help  for  boys  on  the 
threshold  of  their  active  life.  It  makes  for  efficiency  and  for 
well-directed,  successful  lives.  Too  often  it  happens  that  a 
boy,  on  leaving  school,  drifts  in  a  haphazard  way.  That  is  the 
crucial  time  of  his  life;  and  there  is  a  manifest  need,  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  educational  system,  of  an  adjunct  such 
as  is  now  being  provided  here  in  Winnipeg  in  these  talks.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  'curse  of  our  city  is  that  children  can 
so  easily  earn  money'.  Too  many  boys  are  led  by  the  immedi- 
ate gain  to  enter  upon  casual  occupations." 

The  work  does  not  end  with  these  talks  to  the  boys  in  the 
schools.  There  is  a  fund  provided  to  be  used  in  securing 
lectures  by  men  selected  by  the  employees  and  the  employers 
in  each  industry,  and  the  Public  School  Board  has  agreed  to 
provide  night  classes  on  technical  subjects. 

What  is  Wrong  with  your  Lesson  ?  —  The  following 
is  a  report  of  a  conference  between  the  late  Colonel 
Parker  and  some  of  the  sections  of  his  Normal  School  Class 
regarding  their  criticism  of  observation  lessons.  There 
are  many  points  in  it  that  are  of  value  to  the  experienced 
teacher  as  well  as  to  the  teacher-in-training: 

Col.  Parker. — What  did  you  see  to  criticise  this  morning? 

Sect.  6. — The  work  was  arranged  carelessly  by  the  teacher, 
and  there  was  a  lack  of  confidence  upon  her  part.  The  read- 
ing lesson  was  partially  a  failure.  In  the  Number  class  the 
teacher  had  not  the  plan  of  her  lesson  clearly  in  mind.  She 
should  have  used  smaller  numbers.  She  did  not  insist  upon 
accurate  work. 

Col.  Parker. — Section  fourteen? 

Sect.  14. — -There  was  not  animation  enough  in  the  teacher, 
and  consequently  not  enough  in  the  class.  The  pupils  were 
not  interested  in  the  story. 

\%Col.  P. — And  why  were  they  not  interested  in  the  story? 
With  the  mine  of  rich  things  in  our  library,  carefully  selected 
to  suit  the  tastes  of  children  of  all  ages,  why,  oh,  why  is  it 
that  the  children  are  not  interested  in  the  story?  Who  can  tell? 

Answer. — Because  the  teacher  did  not  know  how  to  make  it 
interesting. 
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Col.  P. — That  is  it.  How  many  teachers  we  hear  saying, 
"If  I  had  a  class  of  bright  pupils,  I  might  do  something;  but 
the  pupils  I  have  are  so  dull  I  can't  pound  anything  into  their 
heads."     Who  is  it  that  is  dull? 

Answer. — ^The  teacher. 

Col.  P. — Section  fifteen? 

Sect.  15. — The  teacher  spent  so  much  time  in  working  ivith 
one  child  that  the  other  members  of  the  class  lost  their  interest. 

Col.  P. — Yes;  the  teacher  wanted  the  one  child  to  get 
natural  expression  in  the  reading  before  the  other  children 
were  attended  to,  thus  tiring  and  worrying  the  one,  while  the 
others  could  play.  This  showed  lack  of  tact  in  the  teacher. 
Miss  C,  what  did  you  see  to  criticise? 

Answer. — The  work  done  in  the  Number  lesson  was  fair, 
but  one  of  the  pupils  had  been  absent  nearly  a  week,  and  she 
required  more  attention  than  the  others,  which  made  the  lesson 
less  interesting. 

Col.  P. — That  is  not  all;  she  was  bound  by  the  words,  not 
by  the  things.  You  may  get  a  yard-stick,  a  quart  measure, 
or  any  other  object,  and  still  fail  to  teach,  because  neither 
the  pupils  nor  yourself  know  what  you  are  after.  The  trouble 
is  in  not  knowing  your  purpose  and  how  to  get  at  it. 

Miss  C. — Too  much  time  was  lost  in  getting  to  work.  The 
exam.ples  were  too  hard,  and  not  shown  objectively.  The  chil- 
dren were  not  able  to  imagine  the  conditions  of  the  problems. 

Col.  P. — Let  me  test  your  powers  to  imagine  a  little  problem, 
so  that  you  may  understand  better  how  to  sympathize  \\  ith 
the  children.  Can  you  imagine  a  room  45  feet  long,  30  feet 
wide,  and  6  feet  high,  with  three  double  windows  in  it,  each 
9  feet  wide,  and  one  end  window  4^  wide? 

Answer. — Yes. 

Col.  P. — Can  you  imagine  that  this  room  is  to  be  papered 
with  rolls  of  paper,  each  8  yards  long  and  three-quarters  of  a 
yard  wide,  ttiere  being  no  allowance  made  for  waste  in  cuttin^^  ■^ 

Answers.— Yes,  and  no. 

Col.  P. — Now  we  are  ready:  Miss  C ,  how  long  did  I 

say  the  room  is? 

Miss  C. — I  have  forgotten. 

Col.  P. — There !  If  that  had  been  an  answer  given  by  one  of 
your  pupils  you  would  probably  have  said,  "You  heedless  boy!" 


Suggestions  for  the  Class=rooni 

Telling  the  Time. — When  teaching  a  primary  class  to 
tell  the  time,  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  provide  each  child 
with  a  cardboard  circle.  The  bottom  of  a  little  cardboard 
ice  cream  pail  is  just  the  thing.  On  these  circles  the  children 
make  the  Roman  numbers  up  to  twelve.  They  then  cut  out 
two  hands  for  their  clocks  from  stiff  manila  paper. 

I  tell  them  to  set  their  clocks  at  five  minutes  after  a  certain 
hour,  then  ten  minutes  after,  then  fifteen  or  a  quarter  after, 
and  so  on  until  they  become  quite  expert. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson  they  fasten  the  hands  to 
the  centre  by  means  of  one  of  those  brass  pins,  the  ends  of 
which  bend  back.    Then  there  is  no  danger  of  losing  them. 

The  small  cardboard  circles  that  come  on  the  milk  bottles 
make  a  good  size  for  a  watch,  and  with  a  string  for  a  chain 
serve  my  purpose.  I  ask  a  boy,  "What  time  is  it,  Charlie,  by 
your  watch?"  Charlie  pulls  it  out,  looks  at  it  and  gravely 
informs  me.  Then  I  say,  "You  may  move  the  hands  of  the 
little  alarm  clock  to  that  time."  This  is  an  old  clock  that  has 
seen  its  best  days.  If  Charlie  places  the  hands  correctly  we 
clap  our  hands. 

These  little  circles  are  useful  for  drawing  around  when  we 
want  to  make  a  picture  of  the  world  or  the  zones. 

Miss  J.  M.  Niven,  Toronto. 

Reviews  Made  Interesting. — Reviews  and  drills  are 
essential  to  thorough  teaching,  but  the  pupils  often  dread 
them.  The  following  method  of  conducting  a  Geography 
review  will  make  it  interesting  for  both  the  pupils  and  the 
teachers : 

Your  pupils  have  studied  North  America.  Now  you  are 
ready  for  a  review  to  test  what  they  have  learned  or  to  impress 
further  the  subject  on  their  minds.  Don't  mention  this  fact, 
however,  but  announce  that  on  the  following  day  they  are  to 
sail  around  North  America. 

"If  you  come  to  unknown  waters,  you  will  have  to  go  back 
and  wait  until  all  the  others  have  had  a  chance.    The  one  who 
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can  go  around  the  continent,  naming  all  the  gulfs,  bays,  straits, 
sounds,  oceans,  and  capes  in  order,  will  be  a  winner  in  our 
sailing  contest.  His  ship  shall  be  drawn  on  the  blackboard 
and  his  name  written  on  its  flag,"  you  can  explain. 

What  a  race  there  will  be !  The  coast-line  of  North  America 
will  ever  afterwards  be  clearly  pictured  in  their  minds. 

Now  for  another  good  time! 

"Let's  play  the  game  of  cities  and  rivers  to-morrow,"  you 
can  say,  if  you  wish  to  continue  the  review.  "You  can  study 
all  about  the  important  cities  and  rivers  so  you  can  be  ready 
for  the  game." 

A  pupil  will  start  the  lesson  by  saying,  "My  city  begins  with 
C.  It  is  on  the  prairie.  The  country  around  it  is  famous  for 
its  grain  and  for  its  great  ranches  of  horses  and  cattle." 

"Oh,"  cries  her  neighbour,  "that  is  Calgary.  My  city  is 
the  largest  city  in  the  Dominion.  It  is  on  one  of  the  great 
rivers  of  Canada.     Jacques  Cartier — " 

"Montreal,"  puts  in  the  next  pupil,  who  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe another  city. 

Soon  they  are  familiar  with  all  the  largest  cities  of  North 
America. 

The  rivers  can  be  reviewed  in  the  same  way. 

The  names  of  mountains  or  of  lakes  can  be  written  on  slips 
of  paper.  Each  child  draws  a  slip  and  then  writes  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  mountain  or  lake  written  on  it. 

They  will  enjoy  impersonating  the  different  countries  of 
North  America.  One  can  say,  "I  am  the  United  States,  but 
they  call  me  Uncle  Sam.  My  capital  is  Washington.  New 
York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans, 
and  St.  Louis  are  some  of  my  important  cities.  The  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Colorado,  Columbia,  Arkan- 
sas, Red,  and  Yellowstone  are  some  of  my  rivers.  My  pro- 
ducts are  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  sugar,  cane,  etc.  Minerals 
are  gold,  silver,  coal  and  other  valuable  ores." 

The  description  can  be  as  full  or  as  brief  as  you  think 
necessary. — Adapted  from  The  Popular  Educator. 

Make  Your  Work  Thorough. — As  a  test  for  his  fitness 
for  a  place  as  a  student  in  the  Royal  Academy,  Morse  made  a 
drawing  from  a  small  cast  of  the  Farnese  Hercules.  He  took 
this  to  West,  who  examined  the  drawing  carefully  and  handed 
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it  back,  saying,  "Very  well,  sir,  very  well;  go  on  and  finish 
it."  "It  is  finished,"  said  the  expectant  student.  "Oh,  no," 
said  the  president.  "Look  here,  and  here,  and  here,"  pointing 
out  many  unfinished  places  which  had  escaped  the  eye  of  the 
young  artist.  Morse  quickly  observed  the  defects,  spent  a 
week  in  further  perfecting  his  drawing,  and  then  took  it  to 
West,  confident  that  it  was  above  criticism.  The  venerable 
president  of  the  Academy  bestowed  more  praise  than  before, 
and,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  handed  it  back  to  Morse,  saying: 
"Very  well,  indeed,  sir.  Go  on  and  finish  it."  "Is  it  not 
finished?"  inquired  the  almost  discouraged  student.  "See," 
said  West,  "you  have  not  marked  that  muscle,  nor  the  articu- 
lation of  the  finger- joints."  Three  days  more  were  spent 
upon  the  drawing,  when  it  was  taken  back  to  the  implacable 
critic.  "Very  clever,  indeed,"  said  West;  "very  clever.  Now 
go  on  and  finish  it."  "I  cannot  finish  it,"  Morse  replied, 
when  the  old  man,  patting  him  on  the  shoulder,  said:  "Well, 
I  have  tried  you  long  enough.  Now,  sir,  you  have  learned 
more  by  this  drawing  than  you  would  have  accomplished  in 
double  the  time  by  a  dozen  half-finished  beginnings.  It  is 
not  many  drawings,  but  the  character  of  one,  which  makes  a 
thorough  draftsman.  Finish  one  picture,  sir,  and  you  are  a 
painter." 

The  History  Scrap-Book. — Most  boys  and  girls  sooner 
or  later  in  their  school  life  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
collecting  mania.  An  excellent  means  of  turning  this  collect- 
ing craze  to  account  is  to  encourage  them  to  keep  history 
scrap-books.  The  collection  of  material  for  the  scrap-books 
has  the  effect  of  arousing  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  current 
events,  and  so  indirectly  in  history.  The  scrap-books  should 
be  as  well  bound  as  possible.  A  good  one  can  be  obtained  for 
seventy-five  cents.  In  it  the  students  paste  pictures  or 
clippings,  perhaps  only  pictures,  from  magazines  or  news- 
papers. It  would  be  well  for  the  teacher  also  to  keep  such  a 
scrap-book  and  let  the  students  see  it  from  time  to  time. 
One  compiled  for  the  year  1911,  for  instance,  shows  amusing 
cartoons  of  Dominion  and  Provincial  elections,  portraits  of 
the  leading  men  in  Provincial,  Dominion  or  Imperial  affairs, 
incidents  of  the  revolution  in  Mexico,  the  progress  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  labour  troubles  in  England  and  America, 
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Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Law,  the  war  in  Tripoli,  the  revolution 
in  China,  the  departure  of  Earl  Grey  and  the  coming  of  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  the  coronation  in  England,  King  George's 
voyage  to  India,  fashions  in  dress,  discoveries  and  inventions, 
or  items  of  merely  local  interest  in  town  or  county.  The 
student  who  has  compiled  a  good  scrap-book  for  one  year  will 
be  encouraged  to  go  on,  and  may  in  time  accumulate  a  library 
of  real  historic  interest,  the  value  of  which  will  steadily  in- 
crease from  year  to  year.  Such  a  collection  adds  to  the 
world's  wealth,  and  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  the  collec- 
tions of  stamps,  etc.,  to  which  students  of  High  School  age  are 
usually  so  devoted. 

Then,  too,  many  newspapers  publish  at  the  end  of  each  "year 
a  calendar  of  the  year's  events.  This  might  be  pasted  in  the 
front  or  back  cover. 

A  Lesson  in  Algebra.  —  The  first  theorem  to  be 
attacked  in  algebra  by  a  class  preparing  for  Honour  Matri- 
culation or  the  Faculty  of  Education  Entrance  Examination, 
is  "A  ratio  of  greater  inequality  is  diminished,  and  a  ratio  of 
lesser  inequality  is  increased  by  adding  the  same  positive 
number  to  both  its  terms."  This  is  sometimes  expressed  in 
a  more  comprehensive  way  thus:  "A  positive  fraction  ap- 
proaches unity  if  the  same  positive  number  is  added  to  both 
numerator  and  denominator." 

The  text-books  not  only  omit  the  proof  of  the  appioach  to 
unity,  but  the  usual  proof  is  not  generally  appreciated  on  a 
first  reading.  The  following  may  be  of  service  to  some  of 
the  younger  teachers  in  presenting  the  theorem  to  those  of 
their  classes  who  are  not  specially  apt  in  mathematics: 

Let  a,  b  and  x  be  positive  numbers  to  compare 

a  a  -jr  X 

—  and   ~      • 
0  0  -\-  X 

First:  If  a  is  greater  than  b;  then  —  is  gx^eater  than  1,  also 

b 

a  —b  is  positive.     Take  1  from  each  of  the  fractions: 

a       ,       a  —  b        ,  a  -\-  X      .       a  —  b 

1  =  ,  and 1  =  , 

b  b  b  -}-  X  b-^x 

but  if  the  numerators  of  two  fractions  are  the  same,  that 
which  has  the  greater  denominator    is  the  least,  hence  
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,        a  —  b.        .      a  -\-  X    . 

IS  greater  than  ;  that  is,  is   nearer   m  value   to   1 

b-\-x  h  -\-  X 

than  —  is;  hence —  is  greater  than  . 

h  h  h  +  x 

Second:  When  a  is  less  than  h,  by  subtracting  each  fraction 

from  1  a  similar  proof  may  be  given.     An  illustration  of  the 

effect  of  adding  the  same  quantity  to  both  terms  of  a  fraction 

is  furnished  by  the  following  problem:  A  baseball  team  has 

a  certain  standing;   in  the  next  two  games  they  lose  one  and 

win  one.     Is  their  standing  increased  or  decreased?   Suppose 

they  have  already  won  43  games  (w)  and  lost  28(0,  then — 

=  l8.     After  the  next  two  games  —  =  fi.     Now  in  winning 

only  one  game  out  of  these  two,  they  evidently  did  not  play 

up  to  their  previous  standard,  and  their  standing  is  therefore 

reduced.     Therefore  If  is  less    than  M.     Similar  argument 

will  show  that  ft  must  be    increased  when  changed  to  If. 

.   w+ 1  w  ,. 

.  .  >  ,  =  or  <  —  according  as  u'  <  ,  =  or  >  /. 

/  +  1  I 

Question  and  Answer.  —  Q.  In  Skakespeare's  "Julius 
Caesar"  we  find  the  lines — 

"Why  man!  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  Colossus,  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves." 

Please  explain  this  reference. 

A.  The  reference  is  to  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  Rhodes  is 
an  island  in  the  ^Egean  Sea,  with  a  city  of  the  same  name  for 
its  capital.  After  a  successful  war  against  the  Greeks,  about 
280  B.C.,  the  people  of  Rhodes  erected  a  bronze  statue  to 
Apollo  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  their  harbours.  The  statue 
took  twelve  years  to  build.  It  was  over  100  feet  in  height, 
and  was  hollow;  and  the  legs  were  filled  with  large  stones.  A 
winding  staircase  led  to  the  top,  from  which  a  line  view  could 
be  obtained.  It  was  overturned  in  an  earthquake  about  fifty 
years  after  its  erection,  and  the  ruins  remained  on  the  ground 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years.  They  were  finally  sold  and  con- 
verted into  implements  of  war. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Stories  from  Shakespeare,  retold  by  Thomas  Carter.  286  pp. 
Illustrated,  Is.  Qd.  (Harrap  &  Co.,  London,  W.C.)  McClel- 
land &  Goodchild,  Toronto. 

This  volume  is  attractive  in  appearance  and  well  illustrated. 
It  contains  the  stories  of  eleven  plays  of  Shakespeare.  The 
stories  themselves  are,  however,  somewhat  disappointing,  as 
they  are  not  told  in  the  simple  style  that  makes  the  "Tales 
from  Shakespeare"  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  so  delightful. 

o.  J.  s. 

The  Child's  Robinson  Crusoe,  by  E.  S.  Elias,  1911.  192 
pages,  32  illustrations,  Is.  (George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don.)    McClelland  &  Goodchild,  Toronto. 

I  read  this  book  through  to  my  little  girl  of  seven  years,  and, 
although  quite  familiar  with  the  story,  she  hung  on  every 
word  and  fully  sympathized  with  Crusoe  in  his  loneliness  and 
sorrow.  The  numerous  illustrations  were  appreciated.  This 
is  an  excellent  book  for  a  primary  teacher  to  read  to  her 
class.  G.  A.  c. 

Landmarks  in  English  Industrial  History,  by  Townsend 
Warner.    Blackie  &  Son.    11th  Edition,  1912.    55. 

The  teacher  of  English  history  who  wishes  to  stress  in  his 
work  the  industrial  and  commercial  progress  of  England  will 
find  here  an  admirable  treatment  of  the  subject.  Topical 
arrangement  under  chapters  and  a  good  index  add  greatly  to 
the  value  of  the  blook  The  connection  between  historic 
events  is  made  clear  by  grouping  around  the  chief  landmarks 
of  each  age  the  events  that  led  up  to  it  and  the  consequences 
that  came  from  it.  The  book  should  be  in  every  high  school 
library.  w.  e.  m. 

A  Modern  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  2nd  edition, 
1911.    772  pages.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Toronto.  Cloth,  45  cents. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  pupils  in  secon- 
dary schools  and  upper  classes  of  elementary  schools.     The 
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bold  clear  type  and  easy  system  of  indicating  pronunciation 
make  it  a  book  very  easy  to  consult.  Prefixes,  abbreviations, 
foreign  words  and  phrases  are  given  in  alphabetic  order  in  the 
body  of  the  dictionary.  An  appendix  contains  classical  and 
mythological  names.  Greek  roots  are  given  in  English  letters. 
Excellent  judgment  has  been  shown  in  the  selection  of  words 
and  in  avoiding  a  tendency  of  a  dictionary  to  offer  you  so  many 
thousands  of  words  that  you  already  know  or  will  never  want 
to  know.  w.  E.  M. 

The  Greek  Commonwealth,  A.  E.  Zimmern.  (The  Clarendon 
Press,  Oxford.;  D.  T.  McAinsh  &  Co.,  Toronto,  1911.  454 
pages.     $2.90. 

This  study  of  politics  and  economics  in  fifth-century  Athens 
is  a  result,  the  author  tells  us,  of  an  attempt  to  make  clear  to 
himself  what  fifth-century  Athens  was  really  like.  "Most 
educated  people  have  their  own  vision  of  ancient  Greece. 
I  have  tried  to  convey  mine  in  the  form  of  a  study  of  the  nature, 
influence  and  inter-action  of  two  great  forces  in  Athenian  life 
(namely)  their  geographic  and  their  economic  conditions." 
The  book  is  thus  not  a  history  of  Greece  at  all,  but  the  point 
of  view  is  historic  throughout.  Part  I  is  a  masterly  study  of 
the  effects  of  geographic  conditions,  of  the  Mediterranean 
area,  the  sea,  the  climate  and  the  soil,  on  the  development  of 
the  Greek  state.  Part  II  treats  of  the  development  of  the 
elements  and  ideals  of  citizenship.  Part  III  is  an  historic 
review  of  the  economics  of  Athens  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  rise  of  her  imperial  rule.  While  the  author's  reading  has 
evidently  been  immense,  it  has  not  served  to  burden  his  style, 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  freshness  and  interest.  The  teacher 
of  Greek  history  is  greatly  in  the  author's  debt.       w.  e.  m. 

The  Groundwork  of  British  History,  by  Warner  &  Marten. 
Blackie  &  Son,  London,  1912.  750  pages,  6s. 
This  excellent  volume  has  been  prepared  by  masters  re- 
spectively of  Harrow  School  and  Eton  College  for  the  use  of 
students  and  teachers  in  Secondary  Schools.  Few  books  will 
be  found  so  suggestive  to  the  teacher  of  British  History  either 
in  choice  or  arrangement  of  material.  The  book  "strives  to 
encourage  the  faculties  of  understanding  and  reason  rather 
than  mere  memory ;  and  to  make  boys  think  why  things  happen 
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and  what  the  consequences  were".  For  example,  the  history 
of  the  thirteenth  century  is  grouped  around  the  Making  of 
Parliament;  and  the  Hundred  Years'  War  is  followed  from  its 
beginnings  in  Henry  Hi's  reign  to  its  end  in  Henry  VI's,  with- 
out interrupting  the  story  to  narrate  events  which,  though 
contemporary,  had  no  logical  connection  with  it ;  the  baronial 
troubles  culminating  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  are  treated  as 
a  whole,  beginning  with  the  overthrow  of  the  legitimate  line 
of  Richard  H.  by  the  House  of  Lancaster,  and  passing  through 
the  troubles  of  Henry  IV.  at  home  to  the  final  outburst  in 
Henry  VI's  reign.  Many  interesting  details  and  anecdotes 
are  inserted  as  footnotes  from  page  to  page.  Excellent  maps 
and  charts  add  to  the  value  of  the  book.  W.  e.  m. 

Elementary  Algebra,  by  J.  W.  A.  Young,  Ph.D.,  and  L.  Z. 
Jackson,  Ph.D.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1910.  Pp. 
442.  $1.12.  Published  also  in  two  parts — First  year  course, 
pp.  294,  95  cents;  second  year  course,  pp.  206,  70  cents.  This 
excellent  text  covers  all  the  usual  topics  required  for  University 
matriculation.  It  is  essentially  a  pupil's  text,  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  work  is  so  simplified  that  only  a  minimum  amount 
of  assistance  is  required  from  the  teacher.  Each  written 
exercise  is  preceded  by  an  oral  exercise  which  must  be  helpful 
in  drilling  a  class  in  the  rapid  application  of  new  principles. 
The  utility  of  algebra  is  given  the  emphasis  which  it  deserves. 
This  is  done  by  making  the  equation  prominent,  by  introduc- 
ing simple  mensuration  and  physical  formulas,  and  by  apply- 
ing algebra  to  modern  industrial,  commercial  and  scientific 
problems  whose  content  can  readily  be  understood  by  the 
pupil.  Graphical  work  is  made  an  essential  factor  in  the 
development  and  interpretation  of  algebra  instead  of  an 
added  difficulty.  The  text  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen  on 
the  subject.  The  authors  are  well-known  authorities  on  the 
pedagogy  of  Mathematics.  j.  t.  c. 

Home  Geography,  by  A.  E.  Frye.    Published  by  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  teachers  who  do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  the  topics 
in  geography  for  the  lowest  classes  in  the  public  school  will 
find  here  just  the  matter  they  require,  well  illustrated  and  put 
in  so  attractive  a  form  that  a  child  likes  to  hear  it  read  as 
well  as  a  story.  Mr.  Frye  has  shown  his  usual  skill  of  presenta- 
tion in  this  small  volume.  G.  a.  c. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

America  ("Peeps  at  History"  series).  Cloth,  88  pp.  Eight 
illustrations  in  colour,  Is.  Qd.  A.  &  C.  Black  (The  Macmillan 
Co.,  Toronto  agents). 

India  ("Homes of  Many  Lands"  series). Cloth, 87  pp.,  l5.6^. 
Twelve  illustrations  in  colour.  A.  &  C.  Black  (The  Macmillan 
Co.,  Toronto). 

The  Albion  Readers.  Book  L  128  pp.  lOd.  Book  H.  160  pp. 
Is.  Book  HL  192  pp.  Is.  2d.  Book  IV.  224  pp.  Is.  id. 
Book  V.  256  pp.  Is.  Qd.  Edward  Arnold,  London,  England. 
The  selections  in  these  readers  are  excellent,  and  they  appear 
to  be  admirably  adapted  for  supplementary  reading  in  the 
lower  grades.  ' 

RavenelVs  Road  Primer.  Cloth,  149  pp.  Illustrated.  $1.00. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Deals  in  a  popular  way  with 
road-making. 

Second  Brownie  Book,  Banta  and  Benson.  Grade  II.  128 
pp.  (58  drawings  in  colour) .    35c.    A.  Flanagan  Co.,  Chicago. 

Cherry  Tree  Children,  Blaisdell.  Illustrations  in  colour. 
126  pp.    Cloth,  40  cents.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Polly  and  Dolly,  Blaisdell.  173  pp.,  40  cents.  Grade  II 
(Part  Second).    Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Indian  Stories,  Newell.  200  pp.  Illustrated,  45  cents. 
Grade  IV  (Senior  II).    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Wide  Awake  Primer,  Murray.  110  pp.  Cloth,  30  cents. 
Grade  I,  illustrated  in  colour.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Robinson  Crusoe  Reader,  by  Julia  Darrow  Cowles, 
A.  Flanagan  Company,  Chicago.    Pp.  115.    30  cents. 

Elson  Grammar  School  Readers.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 
Chicago.  Books  I-IV  each  about  400  pages.  60  cents.  Each 
book  is  accompanied  by  a  60-page  manual  of  notes  and  sug- 
gestions for  the  teacher.     Price  each  50  cents. 

Reading  in  Public  Schools,  by  Briggs  and  Coffman.  Row, 
Peterson  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Pp.  330.  95  cents.  Discusses 
methods  of  teaching  in  both  primary  and  secondary  grades. 

Elementary  Agriculture  with  Practical  Arithmetic,  by  K.  L, 
Hatch  and  J.  A.  Haselwood.  Educational  Book  Co.,  Toronto. 
Pp.  224.    Authorized  for  use  in  the  schools  of  Manitoba. 


Notes  and  News 

Miss  Emma  Bottoms,  Ridgetown,  has  been  appointed  as 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department  in  the  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, Seaforth,  Ont. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hamilton,  former  Principal  of  the  Beamsville 
High  School,  has  assumed  his  duties  as  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  Hagersville,  Ont. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Armstrong,  B.A.,  recently  of  the  Ottawa  Collegi- 
ate Institute  staff,  has  taken  charge  of  the  Modern  Language 
Department  in  Brandon  College. 

The  offices  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education  have 
been  removed  from  the  Normal  School  Building  in  St.  James' 
Square  to  the  north-west  wing  of  the  Parliament  Buildings, 
in  Queen's  Park. 

The  city  of  Brantford,  Ont.,  is  to  establish  classes  in  various 
industrial  subjects,  including  machine  work,  building  con- 
struction, metal  work,  household  science,  millinery  and  dress- 
making. 

Belleville  has  just  completed  two  public  schools,  one  of 
eleven  rooms,  the  other  of  ten  rooms.  The  Principals  are 
A.  C.  Wilkin  and  M.  W.  Mott.  The  cost,  including  sites,  will 
be  about  $100,000.  Ellis  &  Connery  are  the  architects. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  formal  opening  by 
Hon.  Dr.  Pyne,  the  Minister  of  Education,  early  in  No- 
vember. 

Mr.  H.  T.  White,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  has  taken  charge  of  a  special 
department  of  Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy  in  connection 
with  the  High  School  at  Sudbury,  the  trustees  wishing  to 
develop  in  connection  with  the  High  School  a  Mining  School 
department.  Mr.  J.  R.  Hamilton,  B.A.,  who  was  for  some 
time  engaged  in  business  in  the  West,  but  more  recently  in 
Toronto,  has  been  appointed  Mr.  White's  successor  as  Science 
Master  in  Brantford  C.I. 

The  Telegram,  in  speaking  of  the  Toronto  city  schools,  says : 
The  Board's  race  with  the  population  is  highly  interesting. 
Here    are    the    figures    showing    the    growth    of    permanent 
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accommodation  and  the  number  of  classes  housed  in  temporary 

and  rented  quarters:  „  .     t- 

rermanent      lemporary 

Rooms.  Classes. 

End  of  1910 861  45 

End  of  1911 979  63 

Sept.,  1912 1,067  33 

There  were  47  rooms  added  to  the  permanent  accommodation 
during  1910,  118  during  1911,  and  88  to  date  this  year. 

The  following  have  been  elected  members  of  the  Advisory 
Council  for  Ontario  :  To  represent  High  School  teachers — 
Principal  G.  A.  Smith,  M.A.,  Toronto;  Principal  A.  P.  Gundry, 
B.A.,  Strathroy.  To  represent  Public  School  Inspectors — 
Inspector  N.  W.  Campbell,  B.A,,  Durham;  Inspector  T.  A. 
Craig,  Kemptville  (appointed  by  the  Education  Department). 
To  represent  Separate  School  Inspectors — Inspector  J.  J. 
Rogers,  Lindsay.  In  the  case  of  the  Public  School  repre- 
sentatives a  ballot  will  be  necessary.  Four  representatives 
are  to  be  elected,  and  seven  have  been  nominated  as  follows: 
Harriet  Johnston,  Toronto;  Thos.  A.  Reid,  Owen  Sound; 
R.  F.  Downey,  B.A.,  B.Paed.,  Peterboro;  Hugh  A.  Beaton, 
Walkerville ;  J.  Frank  Bryant,  M.D.,  London;  Jas.  D.  Denny, 
B.A.,  Ottawa;  Wm.  B.  Weidenhammer,  B.A.,  Exeter.  The 
personnel  of  the  Advisory  Council  will  be  changed,  as  many 
of  the  former  members  have  retired. 

Mr.  George  R.  McBeath  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
the  evening  classes  of  the  Winnipeg  schools. 

Manitoba  teachers'  conventions  were  held  at  the  following 
centres  during  the  month:  Birtle,  October  3  and  4;  Neepawa, 
October  10  and  11;  Killarney,  October  17  and  18;  Brandon, 
October  17  and  18;  Baldur,  October  24  and  25. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  "Principal  Sparling"  Public  School, 
Winnipeg,  was  officially  laid  during  the  afternoon  of  October  15. 
The  School  will  contain  nineteen  rooms  and  an  auditorium 
with  necessary  equipment  for  manual  training  and  domestic 
science.  This  is  the  third  large  public  school  commenced  in 
Winnipeg  this  season. 

The  Stonewall  Collegiate  Institute  has  this  year  included 
in  its  work  a  special  two  years'  Course  in  Manual  Training 
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and  Agriculture.  This  course  is  separate  from  the  regular 
Teachers'  and  Matriculation  courses,  and  is  specially  adapted 
to  requirements  of  the  boys  on  the  farms  who  may  have  left 
school  early,  or  who  wish  to  obtain  something  of  special 
benefit  to  them  in  their  future  life  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Everts,  B.A.,  Principal  of  the  Public  School  at 
Melfort,  has  accepted  the  position  of  Inspector  of  Schools  in 
the  Canora  district. 

Mr.  Duncan  Brown,  M.A.,  formerly  Principal  of  Victoria 
School,  Regina,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Schools  in 
the  Swift  Current  district. 

Mr.  A.  J.  McCulloch,  M.A.,  formerly  Inspector  of  Schools, 
in  the  Canora  district,  has  been  appointed  on  the  staff  of  the 
Normal  School  at  Regina  to  fill  the  position  made  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Ball. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Geo.  Weir, 
Inspector  of  Schools  at  North  Battleford,  has  been  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Magee,  Ph.D.,  formerly 
Principal  of  Schools  at  Watrous. 

A  new  Normal  School  building  to  cost  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  is  to  be  built  at  once  in  Regina. 
It  is  probable  that  a  new  building  will  be  built  in  Saskatoon 
in  the  near  future.  For  the  present  the  school  at  Saskatoon 
is  housed  in  the  Collegiate  Institute  building. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Hutcherson,  who  has  held  the  position  of  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools  in  the  city  of  Regina  for  the  past 
five  yearsi  recently  resigned  his  position  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  law.  In  Mr.  Hutcherson's  retirement  the  city  loses 
a  prominent  educator  and  the  School  Boaid  a  faithful  ser- 
vant. 

On  September  1,1905,  when  the  Province  was  established, 
Saskatchewan  had  no  High  Schools  and  only  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-six  Public  and  Separate  Schools.  Since  then 
fourteen  High  Schools  and  two  Collegiate  Institutes  have  been 
established,  while  two  thousand  and  fourteen  Public  School 
districts  have  been  erected.  In  1905  the  work  of  inspection 
was  carried  on  by  five  Inspectors  of  Schools.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  sixteen,  and  it  is  probable  that  more  will  be 
appointed  in  the  near  future. 
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Victoria  School,  the  third  public  school  upon  which  con- 
struction is  in  progress  at  Medicine  Hat,  will  cost  $40,000. 

Mr.  W.  Bailey,  of  the  Hamilton  Collegiate  and  Technical 
School,  has  gone  to  Lethbridge,  Alta.,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Manual  Training  Department  in  connection  with  the  Leth- 
bridge schools. 

The  town  constable  at  Didsbury,  Alta.,  went  out  to  arrest 
a  book  agent  alleged  to  be  working  without  a  license.  He  made 
a  mistake  in  his  man,  accosting  a  visiting  school  inspector, 
who  was  allowed  to  go  after  an  explanation. 

A  new  Collegiate  Institute  will  be  erected  in  Medicine  Hat 
at  a  cost  of  $115,000  during  the  coming  year.  Alexandra 
School,  which  is  being  used  as  a  Collegiate  at  present,  is  too 
small  for  a  High  School,  and  will  be  used  as  a  public  school. 
The  new  Collegiate  will  be  in  a  central  location. 

A  new  High  School  will  be  built  in  South  Vancouver  in 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  McLeod,  B.A.,  of  Mission  City,  has  commenced  his 
duties  as  Principal  of  the  new  High  School  at  Ladner,  B.C. 

A  new  Parallel  Drawing  Course  has  been  published  by  the 
Prang  Company  for  use  in  Quebec.  The  course  outlined  is 
specially  adapted  to  our  province  and  to  rural  life. 

Two  vacation  courses  for  teachers  were  given  in  July  at 
Macdonald  College.  Miss  Goodenough,  of  New  York,  had 
over  thirty  students  taking  special  work  in  Art,  and  Mr. 
Robert,  of  Montreal,  had  over  fifty  candidates  for  Specialist 
standing  in  French. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  seventy  students-in-training 
this  year  in  the  School  for  Teachers  of  Macdonald  College, 
St.  Anne  de  Bellevue.  This  is  the  largest  class  of  Protestant 
teachers  to  be  trained  in  Quebec  in  any  one  year,  and  about 
thirty  more  than  last  year.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  one 
will  be  candidates  for  the  Model  diploma  and  sixty-nine  for 
the  Elementary. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Protestant  teachers  of 
Quebec  was  held  in  the  Montreal  High  School  building 
on  October  3,  4  and  5.  Dr.  Smith,  who  before  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  theological  colleges  in  Montreal,  was 
principal  of  Wesleyan  College,  gave  the  address  of  welcome. 
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He  compared  the  Quebec  system  of  education  witli  the 
system  in  Ireland,  and  drew  the  attention  of  the  session 
to  one  particular  in  which  he  held  the  Irish  system 
much  superior  to  ours — ^the  matter  of  the  payment  of 
the  salaries  of  teachers.  There  the  matter  of  the  declaration 
of  the  school-tax-rate  is  not  locally  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
Dr.  Boyd-Carpenter,  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  Dr.  Sinclair  of 
Macdonald  College,  Miss  Marty  of  Ottawa,  Miss  Gale  of 
Quebec,  and  Dean  Moyes  of  McGill  were  among  those  who 
addressed  the  convention.  The  question  of  "The  Rural 
School  in  Quebec"  will  be  a  foremost  topic  in  the  discussion 
of  the  convention  which  meets  next  October  in  Sherbrooke. 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Richards,  B.A.,  has  resigned  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Woodstock  (N.B.)  Grammar  Schools,  and  will  be 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Floyd,  B.A.  Mr.  Richards  will 
in  the  near  future  take  up  the  practice  of  law  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  O.  S.  Crocket,  M.P.,  of  Fredericton,  N.B. 

The  combined  Teachers'  Institute  for  the  Counties  of  West- 
morland, Kent  and  Albert  was  held  at  Moncton,  N.B.,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  the  3rd  and  4th  of  October.  There  was 
a  large  attendance  of  teachers.  Papers  dealing  with  the 
following  topics  were  read  and  discussed:  "Some  Needs  of 
Rural  Schools",  "The  Education  of  the  Literary  Taste", 
"  A  Distinction  between  Knowledge  and  Culture", 
"History",  "Geography".  An  illustrated  talk  on  Drawing 
was  given  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Hagerman,  M.A.,  of  the 
Provincial  Normal  School.  Public  addresses  were  made  by 
Dr.  W.  S.  Carter,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  School 
Inspectors  O'Blenes  and  Herbert,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Hawke. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  of  Northumberland  County,  N.B., 
was  held  at  Newcastle  on  October  10th  and  11th.  The  pro- 
gramme included  papers  and  addresses  on  ' '  Physical  Geo- 
graphy", "Music  in  the  Public  Schools  and  how  it  may  be 
taught  by  the  Grade  Teacher",  "Industrial  Education",  "Is 
our  Educational  System  properly  balanced?"  "The  Teacher 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Trustee",  "Primary  Number 
Work",  "The  Schools  in  relation  to  Written  and  Spoken 
English",  "Agricultural  Education",  and  "School  Sanitation". 
A  public  meeting  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  was  addressed  by 
Chief  Superintendent  Carter,  Inspector  Mersereau  and  others. 
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A  Bequest 


''My  right  to  live  being  hut  a  life  estate,  is  not  at  my  dis- 
posal, but,  these  things  excepted,  all  else  in  the  world  I 
now  proceed  to  devise  and  bequeath. 

"/  devise  to  the  children  the  banks,  the  brooks,  and  the 
golden  sands  beneath  the  waters  thereof,  and  the  white  clouds 
that  float  high  over  the  giant  trees,  and  I  leave  to  the  children 
long,  long  days  to  be  merry  in,  and  the  night,  and  the  moon 
and  train  of  the  Milky  Way  to  wonder  at. 

"/  devise  to  the  boys  jointly  all  the  useful  idle  fields,  all 
the  pleasant  waters  where  one  may  swim,  all  the  streams 
whereonemay  fish,  or  where,  when  grim  winter  comes,  one 
may  skate,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  for  the  period  of 
their  boyhood.  The  meadows,  with  the  clover-blossoms  and 
butterflies  thereof,  the  woods  and  their  appurtenances, 
squirrels,  birds,  echoes,  and  strange  noises,  all  the  distant 
places  which  may  be  visited,  together  with  the  adventures 
there  found.  I  give  to  the  said  boys  each  his  own  place  by 
the  fireside  at  night,  with  all  the  pictures  that  may  be  seen 
in  the  burning  wood,  to  enjoy  without  let  or  hindrance  and 
without  any  encumbrance  or  care. 

"  To  lovers  I  devise  their  imaginary  world  with  whatever 
they  may  need,  as  stars,  sky,  red  roses  by  the  wall,  the  bloom 
of  the  hawthorn,  the  sweet  strains  of  music,  and  aught  else 
they  may  desire. 

"And  to  those  who  are  710  longer  children  or  youths  or 
lovers,  I  leave  memory,  and  bequeath  them  the  volumes  of 
the  poems  of  Burns,  Shakespeare,  and  other  poets,  if  there 
be  others,  to  live  over  their  old  days  again  without  tithe. 

"  To  the  loved  ones  with  snowy  crowns  I  bequeath  happi- 
ness in  old  age,  and  the  love  and  gratitude  of  their  children 
until  they  fall  asleep.'' 

W.  FISH. 
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EDITORIAL 

INDIVIDUAL  HELP  FOR  THE  PUPIL 

Do  you  give  your  pupils  much  individual  help  with  their 
work?  To  this  question  the  teacher  will  in  most  cases,  no 
doubt,  reply,  "How  can  I?  I  have  a  large  class,  and  I  have 
no  time  to  oversee  the  work  of  individual  pupils.  After  I  have 
examined  the  home-work,  taken  up  a  new  lesson,  and  assigned 
work  for  the  next  day,  I  have  no  time  left."  One  can  readily 
sympathise  with  the  teacher  who  is  faced  with  the  problem 
of  covering  a  prescribed  course  with  a  large  class  in  a  limited 
time,  and  who  reduces  the  work  of  the  day  to  its  lowest  terms 
in  hearing  lessons,  covering  a  certain  amount  of  new  ground, 
and  assigning  home-work.  And  yet  the  teacher's  answer  to 
the  question  regarding  individual  work  is,  after  all,  not  a 
satisfying  one. 

To  begin  with,  the  home-work  question  is  a  difficult  one. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  find  tne  old-fashioned  pedagogue  who 
claims,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  we  are  making  educa- 
tion too  easy  for  the  child,  and  that  home-work  is  the  pupil's 
one  opportunity  to  put  forth  independent  effort.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  modern  educational  reformer  is  ready  to 
point  out  that  if  the  five  or  six  hours  a  day  are  profitably  spent, 
there  should  be  no  need  for  outside  work,  and  that  it  is  little 
short  of  a  crime  to  impose  a  burden  of  work  upon  the  child 
in  the  hours  that  should  be  given  up  to  healthful  recreation. 
Is  it  not  possible,  however,  to  concede  something  to  both 
points  of  view,  and  to  seek  for  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  a 
changed  attitude  towards  the  work  of  the  class-room?  Does 
not  the  objection  to  home-work  too  often  come  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  hurriedly  assigned,  that  the  pupil  does  not  know  how 
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to  work  by  himself,  and  that  unreasonable  penalties  are  too 
often  exacted  for  non-preparation?  But  this  question  in  turn 
leads  to  the  consideration  of  another  upon  which  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  in  part  depends. 


Do  we  do  too  much  hearing  of  lessons  and  too  much  teach- 
ing? Is  the  old  story  of  the  boy  and  the  filberts  not  sometimes 
true  of  our  lessons?  Do  we  attempt  to  cover  too  much  ground, 
and  do  we,  as  a  consequence,  assign  too  much  work?  Festina 
lente  is  a  trite  old  motto  that  contains  a  vast  amount  of  sense. 
If  the  teacher  decides  to  teach  one  new  thing  in  each  lesson, 
how  much  time  should  the  teaching — the  developing  of  the 
lesson — require?  Can  it  be  done  in  ten  minutes?  In  that 
case  there  is,  let  us  say,  twenty  minutes  left  for  the  class  to 
work.  How  shall  that  twenty  minutes  be  spent?  By  writing 
a  dozen  problems  on  the  board  for  the  class  to  copy  down  and 
do  at  home?  By  assigning  lessons  for  the  teacher  to  "hear" 
next  day?  Or  shall  the  teacher  direct  the  class  to  do  the  next 
exercise  in  the  text-book  for  home-work — ^while  he  sits  and 
"keeps  school"  at  his  desk  in  the  front  of  the  room? 


The  question  of  how  much  time  the  teacher  gets,  or  takes, 
to  go  around  the  class  helping  individual  pupils,  finding  out 
what  are  the  common  difficulties,  is  an  important  one.  The 
pupil  says,  "  I  don't  understand  this;  I  can't  go  on";  and  with 
a  single  question  or  a  word  of  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  the  matter  is  set  right ;  whereas  the  same  difficulties 
met  with  at  home  cause  distress  not  only  to  the  pupil  but  to 
the  whole  household,  who  cannot  supply  the  lost  clue.  The 
purpose  of  individual  supervision  in  class  should  be  not  to  work 
the  problems  for  the  pupil,  but  to  show  him  how  to  work  them  for 
himself.  And  very  frequently  one  of  the  most  surprising  re- 
sults of  this  individual  supervision  is  that  the  teacher  finds 
out  his  own  weaknesses,  discovers  that  the  foundation  work 
of  the  lesson  has  not  been  well  laid,  that  his  explanations  are 
not  clear,  and  that  his  exercises  are  too  difficult, 


And  now,  as  for  the  vexatious  question  of  time,  does  not 
the  disease  in  this  case  work  its  own  cure?  Is  it  necessary  to 
spend  time  "taking  up"  difficulties  in  home-work  that  have 
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been  already  met  with  and  disposed  of  in  the  class?  Why 
should  time  be  wasted  in  hearing  lessons  and  repeating  exer- 
cises that  have  been  studied  with  the  aid  of  the  teacher? 
When  the  teacher  shows  the  pupil  how  to  meet  his  difficulties, 
the  home-work  bogey  will  disappear ;  the  "hearing"  of  pre- 
prepared  home-work  will  cease  to  occupy  valuable  time  of  the 
lesson;  and,  best  of  all,  a  better  spirit  will  exist  between 
teacher  and  pupil,  and  the  pupil  will  have  learned  to  make 
some  real  progress  in  self-help. 


A  certain  English  master,  while  waiting  for  a  train  recently 
in  a  Western  town,  met  with  one  of  his  old  pupils,  now  a 
successful  physician.  In  the  course  of  the  hour's  talk,  the 
conversation  very  naturally  drifted  back  to  the  old  school- 
days. "  I  never  could  learn  English  grammar  at  High  School," 
said  the  ex-pupil,  "and  yet," — ^with  a  little  pardonable  pride, — 
"I  took  over  90%  in  English  at  the  New  York  State  examin- 
ations a  few  years  ago.  Do  you  know,  I  rather  got  to  like  it, 
but  I  hated  it  at  High  School."  "However  did  you  manage 
it?"  inquired  the  teacher,  who  naturally  felt  a  little  piqued  at 
being  told  an  unpalatable  truth  in  so  ingenuous  a  fashion. 
"Oh,  it  was  this  way,"  was  the  reply,  "  When  I  was  at  High 
School  I  had  never  learned  how  to  study/  But  when  I  went  to 
Medical  College  I  had  to  learn  to  do  things  on  my  own  account, 
and  When  I  came  to  study  English  grammar,  I  knew  just  how 
to  go  about  it,  and  how  to  meet  my  difficulties  for  myself." 
Just  then  the  train  came  in,  and  when  the  English  master 
boarded  it — a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man — ^he  had  a  few  minutes' 
quiet  thinking  in  store  for  himself  before  he  reached  the  next 
station ! 

Thank  God  for  life:  life  is  not  sweet  always; 

Hands  may  be  heavy  laden,  hearts  care  full, 

Unwelcome  nights  follow  unwelcome  days; 

And  dreams  divine  end  in  awakenings  dull ; 

Still  it  is  life,  and  life  is  cause  for  praise. 

This  ache,  this  restlessness,  this  quickening  sting, 

Prove  me  no  torpid  and  inanimate  thing; 

Prove  me  of  Him  who  is  of  life  the  spring; 

I  am  alive! — and  that  is  beautiful. — Susan   Coolidge. 


The  Aim  of  Education 

JAMES  L.  HUGHES,  LL.D. 
Chief  Inspector,  Public  Scliools,  Toronto. 

WHEN  Plato  said  "Knowledge  is  power",  he  uttered  a 
blighting  one-winged  truth  that  dwarfed  educational 
ideals  for  many  centuries.  It  gave  knowledge  the 
supreme  place  in  education  instead  of  the  individual  soul.  It 
led  educators  to  believe  that  human  progress  must  be 
achieved  by  processes  of  storing  knowledge  instead  of  by  the 
development  of  human  power. 

All  modern  educational  ideals  are  based  on  the  reverent 
recognition  of  the  value  of  the  individuality  or  selfhood  of 
the  child.  Five  men  deserve  most  of  the  credit  for  changing 
the  vital  centre  of  educational  interest  from  knowledge  to 
the  child.  Locke  in  England,  Rousseau  in  France,  Pestalozzi 
in  Switzerland,  and  Herbart  and  Froebel  in  Germany,  re- 
vealed the  supreme  importance  of  developing  the  child. 
They  naturally  divide  into  two  classes.  Locke  and  Herbart 
believed  character  to  be  the  highest  aim  of  education,  but 
they  taught  that  character  must  be  moulded  by  knowledge. 
Briefly  summarised,  their  psychology  taught  that,  if  two 
children  were  brought  up  under  exactly  similar  conditions 
and  stored  with  the  same  amount  of  mathematics,  and  science, 
and  literature,  and  art,  and  music,  and  philosophy,  and  his- 
tory, and  religious  knowledge,  and  social  science,  they  would 
be  absolutely  alike  in  character  at  maturity. 

Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  and  Froebel  placed  the  development 
of  the  child  soul  infinitely  above  knowledge.  They  valued 
knowledge  as  something  to  be  used  by  the  individual  man  or 
woman,  and  not  as  a  means  of  transforming  character.  They 
taught  that  no  two  children  are  exactly  alike ;  that  each  child 
has  a  distinctive  selfhood,  and  that  men  should  grow  more 
unlike  as  they  develop.  Likeness  is  not  a  true  basis  for  per- 
fect harmony.  They  taught  that  character  must  be  developed, 
not  moulded ;  that  it  must  develop  from  within  and  not  from 
without;    that  it  must  be  developed  by^operative  processes 
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and  not  by  knowledge  stored  in  properly  selected  and  well 
balanced  quantities;  and  that  operative  processes  most  truly 
develop  the  child's  power  and  character,  when  tney  are 
directed  by  the  child's  own  self -activity  in  the  achievement 
of  his  own  plans,  and  not  when  he  imitates  his  teacher  or 
carries  out  plans  made  by  nis  teacher. 

Taking  Herbart  and  Froebel  as  the  great  leaders  of  the 
two  great  schools  of  modem  educational  thought  and  con- 
trasting their  ideals  in  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  the  child, 
we  may  gain  a  clearer  conception  of  what  the  real  central 
purpose  of  education  should  be. 

Herbart  limited  the  original  capacity  of  the  soul  to  one 
power,  "that  of  entering  into  relations  with  the  external 
world."  Froebel  regarded  the  soul  as  an  element  of  divinity 
that  must  inevitably  develop  in  power,  and  that  should 
develop  by  its  own  self-activity. 

Herbart  studied  the  child  to  mould  him;  Froebel  studied 
the  child  to  guide  him  in  his  growth  by  supplying  him  with 
materials  suitable  to  his  stage  of  development  to  be  used  in 
the  achievement  of  his  own  plans. 

Herbart  gave  the  child  knowledge  to  transform  his  char- 
acter; Froebel  developed  the  child's  selfhood  so  that  he  might 
use  knowledge  to  transform  the  conditions  of  his  environment 
in  harmony  with  his  ideals. 

Herbart  aimed  to  mould  character  by  knowledge;  Froebel 
aimed  to  promote  growth  of  character  by  giving  progressively 
higher  and  broader  ideals  and  vision  and  by  developing 
throughout  life  the  child's  natural  tendency  to  achieve  his  ideals. 

Herbart  aimed  to  develop  good  character;  Froebel  aimed 
to  develop  executive,  achieving,  transforming  character  as 
the  only  type  of  character  which  is  really  good. 

Herbart  believed  that  knowledge  becomes  power,  when  it 
is  truly  related  to  the  knowledge  already  in  the  mind  so  as  to 
give  a  larger  concept;  Froebel  believed  that  no  knowledge 
really  becomes  a  content  of  the  child's  mind  in  the  highest 
sense  until  the  child  has  made  a  creative  use  of  it  in  some  way. 

Herbart  taught  that  development  results  from  storing; 
Froebel  taught  that  development  results  from  doing.  Every 
child  loves  to  do  things,  to  do  things  he  plans  himself,  and  to 
do  things  in  co-operation  with  his  fellows. 
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Herbart's  recognition  of  individuality  was  necessarily- 
limited  because  of  his  limited  conception  of  the  powers  of  the 
soul;  Froebel's  ideal  of  the  child  soul  compelled  him  to  re- 
verence individuality  as  the  central  element  in  human  char- 
acter, and  the  element  of  character  that  makes  knowledge 
valuable  and  the  increase  of  power  desirable. 

Herbart  emphasised  control  rather  than  freedom;  Froebel 
saw  the  true  harmony  between  freedom  and  control,  between 
liberty  and  law.  Froebel's  revelations  in  regard  to  the  real 
harmony  between  liberty  and  law  are  of  vital  importance. 
Reverence  for  law  as  a  directive  and  not  a  restraining  force  is  a 
fundamental  element  in  human  character. 

Herbart  taught  that  will  results  from  action;  Froebel 
taught  that  action  results  from  will.  It  is  true  according  to 
Froebel's  philosophy  that  self-activity  develops  the  will,  but 
the  will  develops  by  causing  self-activity. 

Herbart  aimed  to  secure  co-operative  and  productive 
activity;  Froebel  aimed  to  secure  co-operative,  productive, 
and  creative  .se//-activity. 

I  gave  the  following  question  once  to  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  students  of  training  institutions:  "Define  self-activity 
and  give  two  illustrations  of  self-activity  in  ordinary  school 
work."  I  received  one  hundred  and  forty- three  good  defi- 
nitions of  self-activity,  but  instead  of  the  two  hundred  and 
eighty-six  illustrations  I  should  have  received  I  got  only  one. 
The  other  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  were  illustrations  of 
activity  not  5e//-activity — of  activity  in  response  to  sug- 
gestions or  instructions  given  by  teachers.  Self-activity 
should  not  be  confounded  with  responsive  activity.  One  of 
the  truest  tests  of  education  is  the  power  of  the  pupils  on 
leaving  school  to  relate  new  conditions,  to  plan  independently 
for  the  betterment  of  these  conditions  and  to  achieve  their 
plans. 

The  time  has  come  when  examinations  to  test  mere  book 
work  or  knowledge  are  not  regarded  by  thoughtful  educators 
as  real  tests  of  a  true  education.  Professor  Myers  of  Princeton 
University,  said  recently:  "Students  entering  the  colleges 
are  in  general  badly  prepared.  They  are  badly  taught,  and 
their  so-called  learning  consists  in  having  memorised  a  large 
quantity  of  poorly  assorted  undigested  facts."    Such  a  result 
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is  perfectly  natural,  and  must  inevitably  remain  so  where  the 
educational  ideal  is  knowledge  storing,  instead  of  child  develop- 
ment, and  where  the  work  of  teachers  is  valued  by  examina- 
tion results.  Such  a  condition  degrades  the  educational  ideals 
of  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils. 

Pestalozzi's  definition  of  the  true  aims  of  education  is  still 
the  best.  His  aims  were  power,  skill,  and  character.  We 
should  develop  the  child's  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
powers.  We  should  give  him  power  to  see  the  beauty,  and  hear 
the  rhythmic  music  of  the  wonderful  world  in  which  he  lives. 
We  should  give  him  power  to  read  (not  to  read  aloud)  so  that 
he  may  acquaint  himself  with  the  great  deeds  of  the  past,  and 
get  the  deep  spiritual  meaning  of  the  revelations  of  literature. 
We  should  train  his  reasoning  power,  and  develop  his  emotional 
power.  We  should  turn  him  out  with  power  to  recognise 
clearly  the  problems  of  his  own  life,  and  of  society,  and  with 
un weakened  tendency  to  solve  the  problems  that  he  sees,  and 
with  greatly  increased  power  to  solve  them.  We  should  give 
him  power  of  vision,  power  of  thought,  power  of  achievement. 

The  school  should  give  each  child  skill.  His  hand  should 
be  trained  by  varied  operative  processes  to  reveal  and  execute 
his  own  original  plans.  He  should  be  qualified  to  enter  any 
department  of  industrial  work  with  a  trained  hand  as  well  as 
with  a  stored  mind  so  that  his  progress  in  his  chosen  vocation 
may  be  assured. 

The  school  should  develop  the  child's  character.  It  should 
develop  eacti  boy's  particular  phase  of  character.  It  should 
develop  positive  character,  not  merely  negative  character. 
The  weakest  element  in  the  character  training  of  the  past  has 
been  the  almost  universal  attention  paid  to  the  negative 
elements  instead  of  the  positive  elements  of  power  and  of 
virtue.  Goodness  has  meant  abstaining  from  evil  instead  of 
achieving  good.  Self-control  has  meant  keeping  away  from 
the  bad  instead  of  control  over  our  powers  to  perform  our 
duty.  Man  may  keep  away  from  every  form  of  evil,  and  yet 
be  of  no  use  to  God  or  to  humanity.  We  have  taught  in 
church  and  school  and  home  that  the  child  is  responsible  for 
the  evil  he  does.  There  is  no  vitality  in  this  negative  thought. 
The  true  ideal  of  responsibility  is  that  he  is  responsible  for 
the^achievement  of  the  good  he  has  power  to  do.    There  is 
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only  one  sure  basis  for  responsibility  and  that  is  a  clear  reve- 
lation of  individual  power  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  a  pro- 
gressive advancement  towards  a  higher  civilisation. 

Self-consciousness  has  been  dealt  with  as  a  negative  instead 
of  a  positive  element  in  character.  We  have  spoken  of  self- 
consciousness  of  weakness  only.  Tnere  is  a  self-consciousness 
of  strength,  that  leads  to  true  faith,  and  qualifies  us  to  repre- 
sent God  truly.  Every  child  should  leave  school  with  a  grow- 
ing self-consciousness  of  his  value  to  his  fellow- men. 

Law  has  been  revealed  as  a  restrictive  or  negative  force, 
instead  of  as  a  directive  or  positive  force.  Every  child  loves 
law  as  a  directive  power.  Reverence  for  law  is  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  character,  and  directive  law  is  the  kind 
of  law  that  may  be  truly  reverenced.  The  positive  is  always 
the  vital,  the  strong,  and  the  true.  An  hour  spent  in  develop- 
ing positive  characteristics  for  achieving  right  is  worth  more 
than  years  spent  in  trying  to  develop  negative  characteristics 
to  restrain  wrong.  So  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the 
virtues  the  new  school  training  aims  to  deal  with  the  positive 
elements  of  character  and  not  with  the  negative  elements. 

Pestalozzi's  aims — power,  skill,  and  character — compre- 
hend all  that  can  be  included  in  the  work  the  teacher  should 
do  for  the  child.  They  include  every  phase  of  human  power, 
every  application  of  skill,  and  every  element  of  positive, 
achieving,  transforming  character. 


Ten  Commandments. 


Thou  sha't  love  thyself. 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor. 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  father,  thy  mother,  and  thy  children. 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  friend. 

Thou  shalt  love  the  old. 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  profession. 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  country. 

Thou  shalt  love  the  truth. 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  duty. 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  God.  — Entile  Faguei. 


Mount  Ball,  a  glacier-hung  mountain  peak 

A  Mountain  Climb  in  the  Canadian  Rockies 

A  Suggestion  for  a  Teacher's  Vacation. 


R.  a.  gray,  b.a. 

Principal  Oakwood  High  School,  Toronto. 

AT  five  o'clock  on  a  beautiful  morning  in  August,  we  were 
awakened  by  the  stentorian  tones  of  the  director  of  the 
Alpine  Club.  "Gentlemen,  are  you  awake?  Please 
answer."  A  dip  in  the  icy  waters  of  the  stream  adjacent  to 
the  tents  furnishes  an  excellent  tonic  and  a  valuable  substitute 
for  the  loss  of  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep.  At  half-pasc  five 
breakfast  is  served,  and  shortly  after  six  o'clock  a  start  is 
made  to  climb  a  glacier-hung  mountain  peak  more  than  ten 
thousand  feet  high,  a  test  of  endurance  that  was  necessary  to 
qualify  for  membership  in  the  club. 

But  before  describing  the  climb,  something  should  be  said 
about  the  club  itself.  The  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  has  for 
some  years  gone  into  camp  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, in  order  to  promote  scientific  research  and  to  afford 
lovers  of  nature  and  mountain  scenery  an  opportunity  of 
getting  close  to  the  unexplored  regions  of  Western  Canada. 

Information  regarding  conditions  of  membership  in  the  Alpine  Club  of 
Canada,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  S.  H.  Mitchell, 
Sidney,  British  Columbia. 
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The  club  has  some  eight  hundred  members,  and  has  the 
financial  support  of  the  Dominion,  the  Alberta,  and  the 
British  Columbia  governments.  A  club  house  available  for 
members  and  their  friends  has  been  built  at  Banff — a  very 
comfortable  and  artistic  building  it  is — situated  some  five 
hundred  feet  up  the  side  of  Sulphur  Mouncain.  A  number 
of  tents  supply  sleeping  accommodation,  while  the  club  house 
itself  is  reserved  as  a  library  and  living  room,  used  chiefly  on 
wet  days  for  reading  and  letter-writing.  The  large  fireplace 
and  the  piano  make  the  room  particularly  cosy  and  attractive 
on  cold  nights.  The  library  contains  scientific  works  ana 
records  of  mountaineering  trips  all  over  the  world,  as  well  as 
lighter  literature.  The  talk  of  the  member?  is  al'  about  the 
mountains,  new  routes  and  hazardous  feats  in  Switzerland 
and  elsewhere,  so  that  a  newcomer  must  be  careful  not  to 
incur  looks  of  surprise  by  asking  questions  which  might  ex- 
pose his  ignorance  of  such  matters.  After  glancing  over  some 
of  the  volumes  in  the  library,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
the  language  used  and  the  personal  references  to  famous  moun- 
taineers, and  become  acclimatized  to  the  Alpine  atmosphere. 

After  some  days  spent  amid  the  enchanting  scenery  of 
Banff,  the  club  house  is  closed  and  everybody  repairs  to  the 
camp,  which  is  changed  annually.  This  year  it  was  situated 
between  Laggan  and  Banff,  up  the  Vermilion  Valley  and  at 
the  foot  of  Storm  Mountain.  As  a  foretaste  of  what  was  in 
store  for  us  we  were  expected  to  walk  to  it  from  Castle  Station, 
a  distance  of  nearly  eleven  miles,  a  great  part  of  the  way  over 
a  rough  trail  through  the  woods,  with  rucksacks  on  our  backs. 
To  most  of  the  toilers  who  had  chiefly  come  from  cit>  life 
where  an  auto  or  the  street  cars  are  available  even  for  a 
journey  of  a  few  blocks,  the  distance  seemed  to  be  intermin- 
able. When  we  arrived  at  the  camp  some  sixty  tents  had  been 
erected,  but  instead  of  setting  out  next  day  on  a  nice  explor- 
ing trip,  as  we  had  planned,  the  men  were  set  to  work  to 
"brush"  tQnts,  that  is,  to  lay  balsam  branches  for  bedding, 
an  occupation  which  incidentally  saved  us  from  infringing 
on  one  of  the  unwritten  but  inflexible  lules  of  the  camp,  and 
from  ignominious  dismissal  from  it  in  consequence.  No  one 
may  leave  the  camp  without  notifying  the  director  and 
obtaining  special  permission.    This  simple  and  common-sense 
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regulation  enables  the  strictest  account  to  be  kept  of  the 
movements  of  every  member,  so  that  in  case  of  a  mishap  or 
failure  to  return  after  a  certain  hour,  search  parties  may  be 
organized  until  the  missing  are  found. 

As  there  were  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  camp,  a 
large  number  who,  like  myself,  had  not  become  active  mem- 
bers, were  anxious  to  make  as  early  an  ascent  as  possible  and 
have  the  stigma  removed. 

The  qualification  for  membersnip,  the  ascent  of  more  than 
ten  thousand  feet,  is  a  test  compared  with  which  the  world- 
renowned  "goat"  initiation  of  secret  or  other  societies  is 
mere  child's  play.  We  at  once  subscribed  our  name  on  the 
bulletin  board  for  the  following  day. 

There  is  no  danger  of  being  left  behind  in  the  morning, 
for  Mr.  A.  O.  Wheeler,  the  energetic  director,  makes  the  rounds 
of  the  tents  before  five  o'clock  to  rouse  the  sleeping  appli- 
cants for  Alpine  honouis.  After  a  hurried  breakfast  the 
names  are  read  out,  and  the  members  file  past  to  take  their 
places  beside  the  guides,  and  after  a  parting  admonition  and 
benediction  from  the  director,  each  party  sallies  forth  in  the 
quest  for  the  summit.  The  party  to  which  I  was  attached 
wa<=t  fortunate  in  having  Professor  Sissons,  of  Victoria  College, 
Toronto,  as  guide.  There  were  five  in  aU,  one  being  a 
lady,  an  excellent  climber,  who  had  won  golden  opinions  at 
the  last  camp. 

Storm  Mountain,  to  which  we  were  directing  oar  attention, 
had  been  climbed  by  Drewry  in  1889,  and  subsequently  on 
more  than  one  occasion  by  Government  surveyors,  but  no 
one  who  set  out  that  morning  had  any  definite  knowledge  of 
the  best  way  to  proceed,  and  accordingly  our  party  made 
straight  for  the  heights  above.  After  two  hours'  climbing 
through  a  trackless  forest,  we  emerged  above  the  tree  limit, 
which  is  about  seven  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  sea- 
level  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  camp. 
The  climb  was  fairly  steep,  bat  at  no  place  was  it  difhcult. 
The  pines  diminished  in  size  with  the  higher  altitude.  Ex- 
quisitely coloured  "living  fiowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost" 
grew  in  increasing  abundance  near  the  timber  limit,  as  if  to 
lure  the  traveller  from  more  dangerous  ventures  on  the  barren 
rocks  above.    After  another  hour  we  found  ourselves  on  the 
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crest  of  a  long  ridge,  but  far  away  from  the  main  peak.  The 
Rocky  Mountains  are,  as  a  rule,  precipitous  towards  the  east, 
but  may  be  reached  by  a  long  and  comparatively  easy  ascent 
from  the  west.  Storm  Mountain  showed  no  exception  to  this 
general  characteristic.     It  is  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  the 


"  In  the  valley  arc  two  beautiful  little  lakes  " 

summit  being  a  little  beyond  and  to  the  right  of  the  toe.  In 
the  valley  are  two  beautiful  little  lakes,  "lakes  in  the  clouds," 
of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  differing  from  the  usual  emerald 
tinge  of  glacial  waters.  We  had  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge 
at  the  extreme  left  of  the  valley,  and  found  that  the  easiest 
ascent  would  have  been  made  by  passing  to  the  right  of  the 
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lakes  and  thence  ap  a  long  easy  shale  slope.  Far  below  us  a 
party  of  twenty,  like  moving  specks,  were  seen  across  the 
valley  toiling  slowly  up  this  incline.  To  descend  one  thousand 
five  hundred  feet,  cross  the  valley,  and  follow  the  others  was 
out  of  the  question;  yet  to  ascend  the  toe  of  the  hois^shoe 
some  fifteen  hundred  feet  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  in 
what  appeared  to  be  almost  a  vertical  direction,  seemed  well- 
nigh  impossible. 

However,  we  continued  along  the  ridge,  over  large  broken 
rock  called  screes,  and  completed  the  half-circle.  There  we 
halted  for  lunch,  and  shortly  afterwards  were  joined  by  a 
party  of  five  led  by  Dean  Robinson,  of  Edmonton,  who  had 
taken  the  same  route.  It  was  now  well  past  noon,  and  a  coun- 
cil of  war  was  held.  The  effect  of  six  hours'  exertion  on  the 
untrained  members  of  the  party  incapacitated  some  from  the 
real  climb  still  to  be  undertaken.  A  new  party  of  five  was 
accordingly  formed,  Professor  Sissons  taking  the  lead,  an 
artist,  an  expert  climber,  bringing  up  the  rear,  while  a  medical 
doctor  and  a  clergyman  completed  the  number,  the  two  last- 
named  affording  some  comfort  in  contemplating  the  possi- 
bility of  accident.  Dean  Robinson  took  charge  of  the  return 
party.  We  were  soon  roped  togethei .  A  rope  eighty  feet  long 
is  divided  equally,  and  loops  are  made,  into  which  each  member 
enters,  fastening  it  firmly  about  the  waist.  Little  slack  should 
be  allowed  in  marching,  for,  if  any  one  should  slip,  momentum 
will  not  be  gained  if  the  rope  is  fairly  well  stretched. 

It  was  with  mingled  feelings  that  we  looked  up  the  moun- 
tain. Was  it  possible  to  reach  the  summit  that  way?  Would 
I  or  some  one  else  become  dizzy — nature's  premonition  of 
danger— and  so  embarrass  the  rest?  Were  we  really  lunatics 
after  all,  as  some  people  frankly  tell  us?  Was  there  any  call 
of  duty  to  risk  our  precious  necks  up  that  stone  wall?  The 
optimistic  guide's  signal  to  advance  interrupted  these  musings, 
and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  any  suggestion  of  retreat,  like  Long- 
fello\\'s  banner-carrying  youth,  I  determined  that  where 
ottiers  could  go,  I  would.  A  story  told  at  the  club  house  also 
came  to  mind,  of  an  Alpine  novice  who  had  lain  down  in  the 
snow  completely  exhausted,  and  who  had  urged  the  party  to 
leave  him  to  his  fate,  as  he  could  proceed  no  further.  The 
practical  Swiss  guide  gave  him  a  glass  of  brandy  to  stimulate 
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his  body  and  a  kick  in  the  ribs  to  animate  his  spirit,   and 
brought  him  down  safely. 

At  times  I  could  see  little  else  than  the  soles  of  the  feet  of 
the  man  ahead,  but  there  were  good  hand  and  footholds,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  spirit  of  the  mountains  took  firm  posses- 
sion.    The  consciousness  of  being  on  solid   ground   gave   a 
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"  Glorious  views  of  valleys  below  and  peaks  afar  off  " 

sense  of  security.  The  absence  of  dizziness,  the  feeling  of 
triumph  due  to  meeting  with  success — for  the  anticipated 
difficulties  gradually  dissolved  on  approaching  them^ — the 
exhilaration  of  the  keen,  clear,  rare  atmosphere,  the  gloi'ious 
views  of  valleys  below  and  of  peaks  afar  off,  the  sublimity  of 
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nature,  all  combined  to  make  that  climb  one  of  the  supremest 
moments  of  life.  It  was  good  to  be  alive.  I  felt  like  the  man 
walking  on  air,  that  the  advertisements  depict.  Not  far  above 
where  we  halted  for  lunch,  there  first  broke  on  our  sight,  some 
two  thousand  feet  directly  below  us,  a  glacier  and  a  little 
emerald  lake.  The  two  azure  lakes  within  the  horseshoe 
and  the  emerald  without,  formed  a  pleasing  contrast  in  colour. 
The  mountain  was  a  series  of  steps  rather  than  one  precipitous 
slope.  Rock-climbs  were  succeeded  by  snow  and  ice,  which  at 
three  places  had  to  be  traversed.  One  long  slope  appeared 
like  the  roof  of  a  huge  cathedral;  for  several  hundred  feet  it 
sloped  steeply  away  to  jagged  rocks  at  the  eaves,  with  a  drop 
of  several  hundred  feet  beyond.  Before  attacking  the  ice  we 
were  cautioned  by  Professor  Sissons  that  on  no  account  must 
any  one  slip,  but  should  such  an  accident  occur,  the  rest  were 
to  drive  the  spike  end  of  their  axes  into  the  ice,  fall  flat  and 
cling  firmly.  Fortunately  all  were  careful,  and  nothing 
happened  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  day. 

Higher  up,  a  difftculty  presented  itself  in  the  snow  cornice 
of  a  glacier  two  or  three  hundred  feet  thick.  In  any  ordinary 
snowdrift  the  snow  curls  over  at  the  edge;  on  the  mountains 
these  snow  cornices  are  proportional  to  the  huge  drifts. 
From  this  glacier,  between  perpendicular  rocks  flowed  an  ice 
river,  also  nearly  perpendicularly,  which  suggested  the  well- 
known   lines: 

"Ye  ice  falls!     Ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice, 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge. 
Motionless  torrents!     Silent  cataracts!" 

But  this  reverie  was  abruptly  terminated  by  a  small  piece 
of  the  cornice,  weighted  by  a  gentle  rainfall — nothing  more 
than  a  cloud  on  the  mountain — breaking  off  and  sweeping 
past  us  as  we  climbed  the  neighbouring  rock.  Fortunately 
other  parts  of  the  cornice  had  previously  broken  away;  and 
without  much  difficulty,  in  the  steps  cut  by  the  leader  obliquely 
up  the  face  of  the  glacier,  we  carefully  mounted  the  crest, 
and  after  traversing  a  snow  field  in  which  we  sank  to  oui 
knees  at  every  step,  we  reached  the  rock,  or  rather  shale  slope. 
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and  a  few  minutes  later,  at  about  four  o'clock,  the  summit, 
where  the  party  who  had  found  the  easier  and  safer  path, 
had  assembled  shortly  before  us  and  had  watched  our  last 
snow-climb. 

After  a  short  stay  the  descent  was  begun    down  the  long 
slope  along  the  opposite  arm  of   the    horseshoe    ridge   from 


Dr.  Cooper  Johnston,  Prof.  C.  B.  Sissons,  R.  A.  Gray,  Rev.  G.  S.  Provis 
The  summit  of  Storm  Mountain 


that  on  which  we  ascended  and  the  camp  was  reached  about 
9  o'clock.  Our  return  was  delayed  by  a  severe  thunder 
storm  which  began  when  we  were  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  summit,  sleet  at  the  top  turning  to  rain  lower  down 
which  fell  in  torrents  wetting  every  one  to  the  skin.  Next 
day  we  spent  before  huge  bonfires  drying  our  clothes,  lis- 
tening to  the  experiences  of  others  and  telling  our  own. 


^»-»-  M«  8Zy  :m-    r-ia^.g  ^ 


A  harvest  field  near  Strathcona,  Alta. 

Agricultural  Education  in  Alberta 

J.  MCCAIG,  M,,A.,  LL.B. 
Superintendent,  City  Schools,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

The  Essentials  of  a  Good  System. — There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  people  of  the  Province  of 
Alberta  will  ultimately  work  out  a  system  of  agricul- 
tural education  such  as  will  deserve  the  name  "system". 
In  all  phases  of  education  there  are,  of  course,  good  and  bad 
systems,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  a  subject  such  as  agri- 
culture. Agriculture  is  an  applied  science.  The  organisa- 
tion of  its  materials  is  important,  and  is  more  or  less  difficult, 
just  as  the  organisation  of  the  materials  of  any  applied  science 
is.  The  chief  difficulty  with  a  vocational  or  industrial  subject, 
however,  is  to  inaugurate  it  in  sensitive  relation  to  the  in- 
dustry to  which  it  is  to  give  light,  and  to  recognise  the  need 
of  progressive  adjustment.  This  is  necessary,  obviously,  for 
efficiency,  but  likewise  for  the  sake  of  popular  interest.  The 
progress  of  science  teacning  in  relation  to  industry  has  been 
constantly  retarded,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  prejudice  of 
those  engaged  in  the  industry  who  have  been  working  without 
light;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  disregard  of  the  practical 
application  of  the  subject,  by  the  teachers  of  science  themselves. 
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Agricultural  Teaching  in  the  Past. — Those  in  educa- 
tional work  everywhere  who  have  been  trying  to  meet  tne 
case  for  agriculture  tiave  just  stepped  out  from  a  period  of 
mixed  thinking  and  futile  effort  to  a  point  of  clear  sight  and 
recognition  of  a  field  of  rational  action.  The  agricultural 
college  in  the  past  has  been  in  a  false  position.  In  many 
cases  it  has  been  an  institute  of  science,  a  trade  school  or 
both,  or  neither,  all  at  once.  The  secondary  schools  of  the 
general  state  system  and  their  teachers  have  never  known 
whether  they  have  been  making  teachers  or  farmers,  but  have 
talked  practical  courses  which  have  been  neither  scientific 
nor  practical.  The  public  schools  have  roughly  taken  hold  of 
little  children  to  make  farmers  of  them.  They  have  taught 
them  about  soil  restoration,  manures,  or  the  care  of  dairy 
cattle.  Failing  in  this  they  have  invoked  the  nature  study 
idea,  and  have  arrived  at  no  place  at  all  by  either  route. 

Agriculture  in  the  Elementary  School.— Now,  how- 
ever, in  the  Province  of  Alberta  at  least,  it  is  different.  To 
begin  at  the  bottom:  we  have  decided  not  to  make  farmers 
of  little  children.  We  have  carried  on  the  nature  study  in 
the  first  six  grades  in  a  reasonably  organised  body  of  material 
suited  to  the  province  and  in  close  relation  to  geography,  and 
have  put  in  two  years  (Grades  VII  and  VIII)  of  elementary 
plant  and  soil  science  to  complete  the  public  school  course. 
The  first  year  (Grade  VII)  is  an  experimental  study  of  soils 
and  their  physical  properties,  and  an  experimental  study  of 
plant  germination  and  growth.  The  second  year  (Grade 
VIII)  on  the  soil  side,  is  the  science  of  cultivation,  drainage 
and  irrigation.  On  the  plant  side,  it  is  crops  and  their  charac- 
teristic treatment;  grains,  grasses,  roots  and  vegetables, 
fruits,  trees,  propagation  of  plants,  etc.  This  is  the  elementary 
science  and  the  basal  interest  of  farming,  gardening  or  home- 
making,  but  it  is  not  vocational  training. 

The  Course  in  the  Secondary  School  and  the  Univer- 
sity.— The  agriculture  of  the  general  high  school  is 
simply  an  advanced  type  of  the  soil  and  plant  science  of  the 
public  school.  It  involves  the  same  practical  work,  but  more 
of  soil  physics,  and  a  little  chemistry.  It  is  to  give  light  to 
the  public  school  teacher,  not  to  the  farm  boy.    The  provincial 
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university  has  put  two  years  of  agricultural  science  in  its 
course  for  science  specialists  who  are  to  take  up  teaching. 

These  Courses  not  VocationaL — Thus  far,  then,  we 
have  differentiated  the  general  school  agriculture  from  the 
vocational  work.  The  public  school  pupil  is  studying  an 
interesting  body  of  science  underlying  a  fundamental  interest, 
and  the  future  public  school  teacher  is  receiving  training  in  the 
high  school,and  the  future  hign  school  teacher  in  the  university. 

Vocational  Work. — Now  for  the  vocational  side.  There 
have  been  established  in  the  province  half-a-dozen  or  more 
demonstration  farms,  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  a  good 
representative  type  for  the  districts  in  which  they  are  sever- 
ally situated.  These  will  become,  in  the  near  future,  teaching 
centres.  The  Institute  will  merge  into  the  School,  and  boys 
will  ultimately  get  an  eight  months'  course  in  agriculture, 
spread  over  two  years  of  the  school  course,  and  girls  a  corre- 
sponding course  in  household  science,  arts  and  management. 
These  agricultural  schools  will  be  the  centres  for  trade  teaching. 

The   University   in    Relation    to    Agriculture. — The 

university  will  ultimately  function  to  its  right  ofhce  in  re- 
lation to  the  whole  scheme.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  a 
centre  for  the  investigation  of  the  problems  relating  to  agri- 
culture in  the  province,  and  will  train  men  scientifically  for 
the  best  agricultural  positions  in  the  province.  It  will  like- 
wise become  the  repository  and  distributing  centre  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  that  has  been  done  both  locally  and 
outside  of  the  province  over  the  whole  field  of  agriculture. 
Connected  with  the  university  is  an  area  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land,  of  which  a  sufficient  portion  will  be  available 
for  the  carrying  on  of  experiments  in  relation  to  the  investiga- 
tion work  of  the  laboratories.  The  president.  Dr.  Tory,  is 
strongly  seized  of  the  need  and  duty  of  the  modern  university 
to  touch  at  as  many  points  as  possible,  the  activities  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  and  has  a  fine  practical  capacity  for 
giving  effect  to  his  aims.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  when 
the  superstructure  of  higher  agriculture  is  established  upon 
a  basis  that  seems  to  be  already  well  conceived  and  well 
begun,  it  will  be  on  a  plan  to  promote  in  a  permanent  way  the 
great  interests  of  agricultural  work. 


I.  The  Story  of  La  Salle 

{Continued.) 

W.    S.    ELLIS,    M.A.,    B.SC. 
Dean,  Faculty  of  Education,  Queen's  University,  Kingston. 

ON  the  first  of  March  with  four  Frenchmen  and  an  Indian 
LaSalleset  out  on  the  longtrail.Thetravellerto-day  steps 
on  a  train  at  Chicago  and  in  twenty-two  hours  he  is  at 
Fort  Frontenac.  La  Salle's  party  tramped  for  sixty-five  days 
continuously,  wading  in  slush,  stumbling  over  frozen  ground, 
pushing  through  scrub  and  thorns,  ploughing  over  soggy 
marshes,  wading  small  streams,  rafting  over  large  ones, 
living  on  what  they  could  gather,  whether  animal  or  plant 
that  was  eatable,  and  sleeping  in  the  open  alike  in  rain,  sleet 
or  fair  weather.  When  they  reached  Niagara  La  Salle  was 
the  only  one  of  the  party  who  could  go  on.  The  people  at 
Niagara  had  woeful  news  for  him:  not  only  did  they  confirm 
the  story  of  the  total  loss  of  the  Griffin  and  her  load,  but  they 
also  made  known  that  a  vessel  from  France  with  cargo  of 
goods  for  him  had  been  wrecked  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
When  he  reached  Fort  Frontenac  he  found  that  his  property 
had  been  seized,  many  of  his  furs  lost,  men  had  deserted,  and 
stolen  what  they  could  carry  away,  and  he  had  to  begin  the 
long  fight  all  over  again.  He  hastened  to  Montreal  where 
he  raised  money  and  got  new  supplies.  When  at  Fort  Fronte- 
nac, ready  to  start  again  for  the  West,  the  worst  news  of  all 
came  to  him.  Tonty,  whom  he  had  left  in  charge  on  the 
Illinois,  sent  messengers  tp  say  that  the  men  at  the  fort  of  the 
Brokenheart  had  muti.iied,  destroyed  all  the  property, 
burned  the  fort,  seized  what  furs  they  could  get  and  were  on 
their  way  to  Fort  Frontenac  to  capture  it  and  kill  him.  This 
was  the  greatest  disaster  of  all,  for  it  meant  that  nothing  re- 
mained west  of  Niagara  for  all  tne  hardship  and  years  of  labour. 
La  Salle,  instead  of  breaking  under  the  load,  went  to  work 
with  fresh  vigour;  he  ambushed  the  mutineers  on  the  Bay  of 
Quinte,  killed  two  of  them,  and  captured  the  other  ten, 
afterwards  handing  them  over  to  the  Governor  to  be  dealt 
with.  Then  he  started  again  to  find  Tonty  and  the  three  or 
four  men  who  were  with  him.  He  went  alon  j  the  north  shore 
to  the  River  Humber,  thence  to  Lake  Simcoe,  into  Georgian 
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Bay  and  on  to  Mackinac,  down  past  the  ruins  of  his  St.  Joseph 
fort  (Miami)  on  to  Crevecoeur.  Truly  now  there  was  reason 
for  a  broken  heart.  It  was  a  September  day  when  La  Salle 
came  in  sight  of  the  place  where  the  Indian  town  had  been  to 
find  only  blackened  ruin,  vultures,  wolves  and  half-decayed, 
half-devoured  human  bodies,  but  no  sign  of  any  living  person. 
The  Iroquois  had  been  there  and  had  left  their  characteristic 
records  of  fire  and  torture.  No  trace  of  the  Frenchmen  could 
be  found  though  search  was  made  up  the  river  and  down, 
back  to  Lake  Michigan  and  in  the  country  about.  La  Salle 
repaired  Fort  Miami,  on  the  St.  Josepn,  and  during  the  winter 
set  himself  to  build  up  a  great  Indian  coiifederacy  that  would 
match  the  Iroquois,  that  would  be  under  his  own  guidance 
and  that  would  collect  material  for  the  fur  trade.  This  was 
part  of  his  original  scheme.  Another  trip  to  Fort  Frontenac 
was  necessary  in  this  summer  of  1681,  and  on  it  Tonty  and  his 
men  were  found  at  Mackinac  where  they  had  escaped  from 
the  Iroquois.  It  was  late  autumn  before  the  return  journey 
was  completed  to  Fort  Miami.  Then  not  to  take  further 
risk  from  delay.  La  Salle  with  six  canoes  paddled  around 
the  lower  end  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Chicago  portage; 
thence  by  sleds  and  canoes  they  worked  their  way  down 
through  the  ice  to  the  clear  water  below  the  site  of  Crevecoeur. 
It  was  now  January  1682.  On  they  went  until  they  floated 
out  of  the  Illinois  into  the  current  of  the  Mississippi,  then 
away  southward  past  the  Missouri,  past  the  Ohio,  past  the 
Tennessee  and  the  Arkansas,  by  great  plains  with  endless 
herds  of  buffalo  and  into  a  climate  always  becoming  milder 
and  balmier.  The  expedition  landed  frequently  to  have  a 
pow-wow  with  shore  Indians  and  to  get  supplies.  Generally 
the  reception  was  friendly.  On  they  still  went,  wondering 
at  the  width  of  the  great  river,  on  past  the  southmost  point 
reached  by  Joliet  and  Marquette,  and  on  the  6th  of  April, 
three  months  after  setting  out,  they  came  to  a  place  where 
the  stream  split  into  three  parts.  The  canoes  divided  into 
three  groups,  one  taking  each  stream,  and  soon  they  reached 
salt  water.  On  the  9th  of  April  they  all  came  together  again 
on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Here  they  claimed  all 
the  lands  through  which  the  Mississippi  runs,  with  all  its 
tributaries,  for  the  French  king. 
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One  part  of  La  Salle's  dream  had  come  true.  He  had  paddled 
from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  all 
the  land  through  which  he  passed  was  now  the  land  of  France 
so  far  as  discovery,  exploration  and  proclamation  could 
make  it  so.     "On  that  day  the  realm  of  France  received  on 
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parchment  a  stupendous  accession.  The  fertile  plains  of  Texas; 
the  vast  basin  of  the  Mississippi  from  its  frozen  northern 
springs  to  the  sultry  borders  of  the  Gulf;  from  the  woody 
ridges  of  the  Alleghanies  to  the  bare  peaks  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  a  region  watered  by  a  thousand  rivers,  ranged  by 
a  thousand  warlike  tribes,  passed  beneath  the  sceptre  of  the 
Sultan  of  Versailles."* 

In  September  La  Salle  was  back  at  Mackinac,  but  very 
ill.    He  had  made  the  first  move  in  his  mighty  game,  now  he 


Starved  Rock  (Fort  St.  Louis) 

prepared  for  the  next  one.  This  was  to  secure  his  Indian 
allies,  build  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  carry 
on  commerce  by  that  route  with  Europe. 

During  the  winter  he  built  another  post  on  the  Illinois  to 
replace  the  wrecked  Cr^vecoeur,  this  time  on  an  almost  in- 
accessible bluff  known  as  Starved  Rock.  The  post  was 
named  Fore  St.  Louis.  Here  he  gathered  a  large  number  of 
Indians  of  many  western  tribes  whom  he  persuaded  to  quit 
fighting  each  other  and  to  form  a  confederacy  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  Iroquois. 

{To  he  concluded  next  month) 


'  Parkman:  "  La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West"»  Chap.  XX. 


Education  for  Leisure  Time 

F.    F.    MACPHERSON,    B.A. 
Normal  School,   Hamilton,  Ont. 

SO  many  hard  things  have  been  said  about  our  overloaded 
Public  School  curriculum  that  it  seems  almost  rash  to 
say  anything  in  approval  of  it.  Yet  the  condemnation 
rests  largely  on  an  incomplete  idea  of  the  mission  of  the 
school.  It  is  very  generally  held  that  the  purpose  of  the 
school  is  to  prepare  children  for  making  a  living;  but  this  is 
a  very  imperfect  description,  when  one  thinks  it  over.  In 
the  first  place,  children  need  to  be  trained,  not  only  how  to 
make  a  living,  but  also  how  to  live,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word.  In  the  second  place,  the  school  is  not  merely  a  pre- 
paration even  for  living,  it  is  actual  life  for  the  child,  life 
here  and  now,  not  just  in  the  future.  From  both  these  view- 
points emphasis  must  be  laid  on  that  part  of  the  curriculum 
that  is  so  often  regarded  as  an  excrescence,  an  overloading. 
The  particular  point  I  wish  to  make  clear  may  be  shown  by 
a  little  preamble,  a  story  and  an  actual  case. 

The  Preamble. — ^We  sometimes  divide  our  day  roughly 
into  three  parts — eight  hours  for  sleep,  eight  hours  for  work, 
eight  hours  for  play.  For  sleep,  we  need  only  healthful  work, 
good  food,  pure  air,  and  a  dear  conscience;  for  work,  we  are 
prepared  in  some  sort  by  training  in  youth;  but  for  the 
proper  use  of  our  play-time,  or  leisure,  what  preparation  is 
made,  or  training  given?  It  is  most  instructive,  often  de- 
pressing, to  observe  how  men  spend  their  leisure  hours.  We 
seem  to  have  got  on  fairly  well  with  learning  how  to  work, 
but  "one  of  the  most  significant  evidences  of  failure  in  our 
civilisation  is  found  in  the  way  we  strive  to  enjoy  ourselves". 
Drinking  and  gambling,  "getting  and  spending",  sharing  in 
the  artificialities  of  society  and  fashion,  gadding  aimlessly 
about  the  world — are  some  of  the  cruder  forms  of  enjoyment, 
and  even  the  more  refined  forms  are  rated  at  the  actual 
value  when  we  call  them  "diversions"  or  "distractions", 
instead  of  what  they  should  be, — recreations.     It  is  surely 
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worth  while  to  train  children,  in  some  fashion,  to  spend  their 
leisure  time  enjoyably  and  profitably,  i.e.,  so  that  they  will 
be  "re-created".  It  is  not  when  young  folks  are  at  work 
that  they  go  wrong ;  it  is  in  their  leisure  time.  Any  attempt, 
therefore,  to  teach  them  how  to  use  their  leisure  time  well  is 
directly  in  the  interests  of  morality. 

The  Story. — It  is  told  that  a  certain  eminent  Scottish 
preacher  was  once  being  driven  by  his  man  on  a  round  of 
parish  calls.  The  pony  was  quietly  jogging  "along  and  the 
preacher  was  peacefully  meditating,  when  suddenly  Jock 
gave  the  pony  a  sharp  cut  with  the  whip,  that  made  him  jump 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  disturb  violently  the  self-communion 
of  the  preacher.  The  master  asked  Jock  why  he  had  struck 
the  pony.  "Do  you  see  yon  white  post  we  have  just  passed? 
Well,  the  pony  always  shies  at  it  and  I  gave  him  a  bit  cut 
with  the  whip  to  let  him  have  something  else  to  think  about." 
From  this  crude  suggestion  it  is  said  that  the  preacher  com- 
posed a  powerful  sermon  on  The  Expulsive  Power  of  a  New 
Affection. 

The  Actual  Case. — In  a  certain  rural  district  there  were 
several  boys  who  had  practically  finished  their  school  career 
with  the  coming  of  the  summer  holidays.  They  worked  on 
the  farm  till  the  outdoor  work  was  practically  finished,  and 
a  comparatively  idle  winter  was  before  them.  There  was  a 
tavern  not  far  away  that  had  a  rather  bad  name.  The 
father  of  one  of  the  boys  came  to  the  teacher  of  the  school 
and  told  him  that  he  and  the  parents  of  the  other  boys  were 
worried,  afraid  that  they  would  become  frequenters  of  the 
tavern  and  learn  to  drink  and  gamble.  He  asked  if  the  teacher 
could  do  anything  to  help  them.  The  teacher  had  not  thought 
this  problem  out, — a  problem  that  fronts  every  teacher, 
especially  in  the  rural  schools — but  suggested  sending  the 
boys  to  him  at  school.  He  made  up  a  time-table  for  them, 
containing  some  work  that  was  new  to  them.  At  3  o'clock 
he  made  a  selection,  from  the  excellent  library  in  the  school, 
of  eight  or  ten  books  with  titles  that  he  thought  would  catch 
their  interest.  They  selected  their  books  and  began  their 
first  real  reading.  Gradually  their  reading  increased  and 
became  more  varied,  both  in  school  and  at  home.  Some  two 
or  three  years  afterwards,  I  saw  the  record  of  the  books  read 
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by  two  of  these  boys.  They  had  read  some  two  hundred 
books  each,  and  their  range  of  reading  took  in  every  kind  of 
writing  that  the  library  contained.  The  main  point  for  us 
just  now  is  that  they  did  not  go  to  the  tavern  to  learn  to 
drink  or  gamble,  and  the  chances  are  that  they  were  not  much 
tempted  in  the  future  to  misuse  their  leisure  time.  That 
teacher  may  never  have  heard  of  "the  expulsive  power  of  a 
new  affection",  but  he  used  it,  nevertheless. 

The  means  chosen  by  this  teacher  is  only  one  of  several 
that  the  "overloaded"  curriculum  provides  by  which  children 
may  be  fortified  against  the  allurements  of  the  grosser  forms 
of  pleasure.  A  child  trained  to  find  a  great  delight  in  an 
absorbing  pursuit  will  not  be  tempted  by  inferior  tempta- 
tions. For  this  purpose  the  school  library  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  school  equipment,  as  it  is  by  far  the  readi- 
est means  of  giving  a  child  a  larger  interest.  The  other  new 
subjects — nature-study  (with  the  collecting  instinct),  school 
gardens,  music,  art,  manual  training  and  constructive  work — 
have  kept,  and  will  keep,  many  a  boy  from  setting  his  feet 
on  the  "primrose  path ",  and  are  thus  very  powerful  and  agree- 
able agents  for  moral  training ;  and  their  presence  in  the  Public 
School  curriculum  is  justified  by  this  one  consideration,  even 
if  there  were  no  other  use  for  them. 


There  was  a  young  school-teacher  who  thought  she  knew 
how  to  rule  boys  by  kindness  and  not  by  fear. 

So  on  the  first  day  she  assumed  a  bright  smile  and  told  them 
that  she  wouldn't  be  angry  at  a  little  innocent  fun.  If  they 
whispered,  she  was  willing  to  believe  that  it  was  necessary. 
She  would  treat  them  like  gentlemen  and  ladies,  not  like 
babies. 

As  long  as  they  didn't  throw  spit-balls  they  could  go  as  far 
as  they  liked.    That  was  the  only  thing  she  detested. 

It  made  a  great  hit  with  the  school,  that.  For  months  they 
haven't  done  anything  but  throw  spit-balls. 


The  Nova  Scotia  Courses  of  Study 

(The  Final  Report  of  the  Ccmmittee  to  the  Provincial  Educational 
Association,  August,  1912 — David  Soloan,  Chairman  of  Committee 
and  Editor  of  Report.) 

PROFESSOR    H.    T.    J.    COLEMAN,    PH.D. 

Faculty  of   Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

THE  above-mentioned  report  is  unique  (to  the  writer  of 
this  article,  at  least)  in  the  fact  that  some  twenty-four 
of  its  one  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  an  introduction 
containing,  in  the  first  place,  a  summary  of  present-day  edu- 
cational theory,  and,  in  the  second  place,  a  series  of  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  proper  use  of  courses  of  study  in  general,  and 
of  the  subjoined  course  in  particular.  This  new  departure 
gives  rise  to  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  teachers  every- 
where would  not  welcome  such  instructions  and  suggestions, 
and  whether  these  instructions  and  suggestions  might  pro- 
perly be  appended  to  the  authorised  courses  of  study  issued 
by  the  various  Departments  of  Education  throughout  the 
Dominion. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  very  genuine  difficulty  of  providing 
a  condensed  statement  of  educational  theory  which  shall  be 
sufficiently  concrete  to  appeal  to  the  ordinary  teacher.  And 
then  there  is  the  further  difficulty  of  giving  suggestions  in 
stich  a  form  that  ordinary  teachers  shall  regard  them  as  sug- 
gestions only  and  not  as  prescriptions.  Whether  or  not  the 
authors  of  the  Report  in  question  have  overcome  these  diffi- 
culties will  be  indicated  in  part  by  the  following  extracts: 

"In  his  endeavours  to  promote  the  growth  of  know- 
ledge in  the  young,  the  teacher  must  realise  that  the  end 
is  not  attained  through  blind  conformity  to  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  program;  for  this  practice,  far  too 
common,  is  in  reality  a  teaching  of  subjects  rather  than 
of  children,  and  it  is  this  procedure  which  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  dispersed  attention,  want  of  confidence, 
feeble  will  and  slack  morals  so  conspicuous  in  the  poorly 
taught  schools." 

[2r,9| 
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"What  has  been  fundamentally  lacking  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Common  and  High  School  is  the  disposition 
and  the  ability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  take  as  the 
point  of  departure  in  any  study  the  concrete  example, 
the  personal  experience  of  the  pupil,  that  'something' 
which  the  environment  always  provides,  did  we  but  see 
it  as  our  pupil  sees  it  and  as  it  relates  the  principle  sought 
to  be  established." 

"Now,  the  three  R's,  so-called,  while  they  are  in- 
valuable instruments  of  education,  are  not  in  themselves 
educative.  They  represent  merely  the  several  skills  or 
acquisitions  that  render  true  education  possible  of  attain- 
ment. Of  supreme  value  for  the  more  ultimate  purposes 
of  life,  they  are  of  themselves  empty  of  content  and  mean- 
ing. To  compass  the  ends  of  true  education,  the  school 
must  provide  an  intellectual  content  from  which  the  exer- 
cises in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are  to  be  drawn: 
and  this  content  should  not  be  circumscribed  either  by 
text-book  or  by  tradition,  but  drawn  from  the  whole 
realm  of  the  child's  activities  and,  wherever  possible, 
from  matters  dealt  with  in  other  branches  of  school 
study." 

"There  should  be  no  blind  order  of  study.  The  text- 
book, it  may  be  claimed,  suggests  it;  but  this  suggestion 
is  likely  to  prevail  only  with  timid  and  resourceless 
teachers.  The  text-book  order  may  or  may  not  be  a 
logical,  thought-out  order  which  the  teacher  may  seem 
fairly  bound  to  follow.  It  is,  for  instance,  in  arithmetic, 
geometry,  botany  and  chemistry.  It  may,  however,  be 
a  mere  chronological  arrangement  as  in  school  histories. 
It  may  be  an  arbitrary  arrangement  as  in  political 
geography  or  in  English  composition.  Or  it  may  be  a 
merely  haphazard  and  whimsical  arrangement  as  in 
English  spelling.  With  any  and  all  of  these  the  teacher 
is  authorised  to  interfere — to  interrvipt,  to  amplify,  to 
verify,  to  reconstruct." 

It  may  be  urged,  of  course,  tliat  the  foregoing  extracts  repre- 
sent bits  of  educational  doctrine  which  have  been  repeatedly 
brought  to  the  teacher's  attention  during  his  course  of  pro- 
fessional training;    but  their  incorporation   in  a  syllabus  of 
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studies  may  yet  serve  two  very  useful  purposes— that  of 
emphasis  and  that  of  reminder. 

The  writer  (or  writers)  of  the  report  shows  no  aversion  to 
the  use  of  picturesque  expressions  when,  in  his  opinion,  such 
expressions  make  for  effective  statement.  Thus  we  have 
"the  canned  goods  of  the  text-book  maker",  made  through 
the  "skilful  manipulation"  of  the  teacher  "not  merely  in- 
nocuous but  palatable  and  nutritious";  while  the  excessive 
memorising  and  unintelligent  translation  required  of  some 
classes  in  beginning  French  and  beginning  Latin  are  referred 
to  as  "mere  parroting  of  declensions"  and  "written  exercises 
in  word-shuffling".  The  influence  of  the  simplified  spelling 
movement  is  shown  in  such  forms  as  thru,  thoro,  comprize, 
and  program. 

The  scope  of  the  present  review  does  not  admit  of  an  ex- 
tended treatment  of  the  courses  detailed  in  the  various  public 
school  subjects.  There  is  manifested  throughout,  an  efifort  not 
only  to  indicate  clearly  the  practice  recommended  but  also 
to  set  forth  the  reason  therefor.  Certain  general  features, 
however,  impress  one  after  even  a  superficial  examination. 
Among  these  are:  sentence  and  word  analysis  as  preceding 
word  synthesis  in  the  teaching  of  primary  reading;  "mental" 
work  in  arithmetic  (five  to  ten  minutes  for  each  of  two  periods 
per  day)  throughout  all  grades;  elementary  book-keeping 
included  as  part  of  the  work  in  arithmetic;  the  prominence 
of  the  commercial  and  industrial  element  in  the  course  out- 
lined in  geography;  an  extensive  and  suggestive  list  of  topics 
in  nature  study,  given  "in  order  to  provide  something  in  each 
field  of  inquiry  to  allure  the  teacher";  a  frequent  reference  to 
the  points  of  correlation  between  the  various  subjects;  and 
numerous  lists  of  reference-works  for  the  teacher's  use. 

Normal  School  instructors  and  inspectors  of  public  schools 
in  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion  will  find  this  new 
course  of  study  for  the  public  schools  of  Nova  Scotia  exceed- 
ingly stimulating  reading,  while  for  teachers  generally  it 
should  prove  a  helpful  supplement  to  the  syllabi  provided 
by  their  respective  departments  of  education. 


He  that  loveth  a  book  will  never  want  a  faithful  friend,  a 
cheerful  companion,  an  effective  comforter. — Isaac  Barrow^ 


A  Rural  School  Fair 


F.  C.  HART,  B.S.A. 

Instructor  in  Agriculture.   Collegiate  Institute.  Gait.  Ont. 


M 


Y!     Teacher,  I  wish  it  was  to-morrovs  !" 

To-morrow  was  Fair  Day,  and  we  were  putting 
up  the  tent  for  the  exhibits.  The  unusual  excite- 
ment of  a  big  tent  in  the  school  yard  aroused  Christmasy 
expectations  of  the  day,  for,  like  Christrras,  it  is  the  children's 
own  day. 

In  the  township  of  North  Dumfries,  Waterloo  County,  the 
Rural  School  Fair  is  the  event  of  the  year  for  the  pupils.  All 
summer  is  spent  in  preparation,  and  when  school  opens  in 
the  fall,  the  setting  of  the  date  is  looked  forward  to  with  keen 
expectation. 

The  Fair  was  started  here  in  1909  by  the  local  branch  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Three  schools  participated 
that  year.     In  1911  and  1912  all  the  schools  in  the  township, 
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some  ten  in  number,  were  included.  The  fair  is  held  at  one 
school  one  year,  and  another  the  next,  pupils  and  parents 
coming  from  all  over  the  township. 

Extracts  from,  the  circular  sent  out  to  the  pupils  in  the 
spring  will  give  an  idea  of  the  scheme: 

"North  Dumfries  Rural  School  Fall  Fair,  1912 

The  Fair  this  year  is  planned  as  in  previous  seasons,  the 
prize  list,  however,  being  somewhat  extended.  The  pupils 
will  be  given  the  seed  of  the  crop  chosen  on  the 
list,  which  they  are  to  take  home  and  sow  according  to  direc- 
tions; they  shall  also  care  for  and  harvest  the  crop  and  keep 
an  account  of  the  yield.  The  plots  will  be  inspected  during 
the  summer  and  prizes  given  for  the  plots  showing  the  most 
care  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Other  prizes  will 
be  given  according  to  the  showing  made  at  the  Fair. 

The  seed  of  each  crop  will  be  from  the  one  lot,  so  that  all 
pupils  will  start  fair  as  far  as  the  seed  is  concerned.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  directions  given  below  are  sufficient  only  to 
make  the  competition  equal  for  all.  No  directions  as  to  the 
best  way  of  growing  crops  are  given,  but  there  are  many 
sources  of  information,  and  the  boy  or  girl  who  learns  the  most 
about  and  gives  the  greatest  care  to  his  or  her  crop  will  likely 
have  the  best  yields. 

The  eggs  for  hatching  are  from  a  laying  strain  of  Plymouth 
Rocks  from  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College.  As  we  hav^ 
but  40  dozen  for  distribution,  each  school  may  have  four 
dozen  and  the  teacher  and  pupils  should  decide  which  four 
pupils  may  have  these.  All  chickens  from  these  eggs  are  to 
be  exhibited. 

RULES. 

1.  Each  pupil  may  make  a  choice  of  but  one  of  classes  1  to  6. 
He  or  she  may  also  enter  any  or  all  of  the  other  classes. 

2.  The  seed  must  be  sown  according  to  directions.  Each 
plot  must  be  marked  off  with  stakes  and  must  be  the  size 
required. 

3.  Whether  the  results  are  good  or  bad,  each  pupil  taking 
seed  must  exhibit  at  the  Fair. 
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4.  Pupils  may  obtain  help  in  plo\\ing  and  otherwise  pre- 
paring the  ground,  but  as  far  as  possible  all  work  should  be 
done  by  the  pupils. 

5.  Keep  a  note-book  in  which  to  mark  down  dates  of  seed- 
ing, yield,  and  other  item^s  of  interest  about  your  plot.' 

Exhibits  for  which  prizes  were  given  included  oats,  barley, 
corn,  potatoes;  collections  of  weeds  and  weed  seeds  and  of 
insects  ;  collections  of  pioneer  implements  and  Indian  relics; 
poultry,  colts,  and  calves;  home-made  bread.  Prizes  were 
also  awarded  for  the  best  essays  on  subjects  relating  to  the 
work  of  the  summer. 

Care  was  taken  to  obtain  the  best  strains  of  seed,  and  the 
proper  amounts  were  delivered  to  the  schools  in  time  for 
planting  in  the  spring.  During  the  summer  we  inspected 
each  plot  at  the  homes  of  the  pupils.  Then  in  the  fall  comes 
"Fair  Day",  when  the  pupils  exhibit  a  certain  amount  from 
each  plot  in  competition  with  others  growing  that  crop,  as 
well  as  the  various  nature  collections,  essays,  and  live  stock. 
Prominent  persons  are  invited  to  do  the  judging  and  give  a 
talk.  Dr.  Creelman,  President  of  the  O.A.C.,  was  judge  last 
year.  This  year,  Mr.  W.  Bert  Roadhouse,  Deputy  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  was  present.  During  the  morning  pupils  and 
parents  gather  and  arrange  the  exhibits:  at  noon  hour, 
they  lunch,  picnic  style.  While  the  judging  is  in  progress, 
sports  are  held,  the  prizes  being  little  five  and  ten  cent  articles, 
and  more  for  fun  than  fancy.  And  then  comes  the  awarding 
of  the  real  prizes,  in  cash,  for  the  winners  in  exhibits.  The 
speech  of  the  judge  closes  a  full  and  enjoyable  day. 

The  financing  of  the  fair  is  at  present  borne  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  Department  has  a  number  of  repre- 
sentatives stationed  in  various  counties,  and  a  dozen  or  more 
of  these  have  conducted  similar  fairs  this  year. 

Though  education  is  the  underlying  reason  of  the  fair,  in 
our  dealings  with  the  pupils  we  have  not  emphasized  the 
educational  value  to  any  extent.  We  simply  get  them  growing 
things,  or  actually  owning  and  caring  for  some  farm  animal, 
and  the  education  naturally  follows.  We  believe  there  is 
more  real  education  in  the  continuous  care  of  a  growing  crop 
or  of  a  flock  of  chickens  than  in  many  a  "lesson  in  school". 
Not  only  is  knowledge  acquired,  but  responsibility,  application, 
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resourcefulness,  become  essential  to  success.  And  these 
come  unassociated  with  the  idea  of  a  lesson  to  be  learned  for 
the  lesson's  sake.  They  are  the  natural  outcome  of  doing 
things, — of  living. 

Fault  has  been  found  with  our  educational  system,  in  that 
the  great  bulk  of  it  is  memory  work;  that  pupils  are  not 
taught  to  think;  that  they  are  spoon-fed;  that  lessons  are 
ready-made,  and  that  the  pupil  has  but  to  remember  them 
till  examination  day.  We  have  tried  to  avoid  that  difficulty 
by  giving  no  cultural  directions  for  growing  the  crops.  For  no 
class  of  people  are  there  so  many  sources  of  information  re- 
lating to  his  business  as  for  the  farmer,  and  the  farm  boy 
should  acquaint  himself  with  these  sources.  Or  if  he  does  not 
do  even  this,  he  must  at  least  think  for  himself.  For  instance, 
he  finds,  as  happened  this  summer,  that  the  potato  tops  are 
dying  down  long  before  they  should,  that  the  potatoes  are 
not  fully  developed  and  are  starting  to  rot.  For  a  boy  who 
has  carefully  planted  and  cultivated  a  promising  crop,  surely 
that  is  enough  to  make  him  think.  Hi'  thinking  leads  to 
inquiry,  and  inquiry  to  knowledge.  True,  his  crop  is  a  partial 
failure  this  year,  but  he  has  learned  moit  effectively  how  to 
handle  a  big  difficulty.  He  has  done  some  thinking  on  his 
own  account. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  encroach  very  little  upon  the  regular 
school  hours.  All  of  the  work  is  dDne  at  home,  and  the  already 
overburdened  teacher  is  not  asked  to  undertake  another  "fad". 
If  the  teacher  so  desires,  nowever,  he  will  find  here  much  new 
and  interesting  material  for  the  regular  classes  in  Geography, 
Arithmetic,  History,  and  Literature.  Last  year  we  sent  out 
a  circular-letter  indicating  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
pupils'  results  could  be  so  used.  The  advantage  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  pupils  are  dealing  with  material  with  which  they 
have  a  concrete  knowledge  and  personal  interest.  It  affords 
an  opportunity  to  relate  rural  school  education  to  life  in  the 
open  country. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  been  conducting  these  fairs,  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  and  illuminating  part  is  visiting 
the  pupils  and  their  work  on  the  home  farm.  I  wish  I  could 
put  on  paper  the  pride  of  achievement  and  feeling  of  power 
exhibited  by  these  little  people.     One  of  the  prize  plots  was 
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that  of  a  crop  of  oats.  Howard  had  sown  it  in  drills  far  enough 
apart  to  allow  cultivation  with  a  hoe;  during  the  dry  spell  he 
had  watered  it ;  there  was  not  a  weed  to  be  seen ;  and  the  oats 
were  taller  than  Howard  himself.  It  was  better  pats  than  his 
father  ever  grew,  and  a  creditable  piece  of  work.  But  the  best 
of  it  was  that  Howard  seemed  to  realise  that  it  was  a  man's 
work.  His  very  walk  indicated  it,  and  as  we  went  to  the  plot 
and  talked  about  it,  his  manly  bearing  and  grown-up  talk, 
yet  withal  modest  pride,  indicated  that  his  little  achievement 
was  helping  to  make  a  man  of  him.  More  than  that,  it  was 
helping  to  make  a  farmer  of  him,  More  yet,  a  farmer  proud 
of  his  work. 

And  the  social  aspect  of  the  fair  is  an  important  feature.  It 
is  held  in  the  country,  with  no  city  or  town  environment.  Girls 
and  boys  take  first  place;  it  is  their  day.  From  one  section 
comes  a  whole  farm-wagon  load  of  noisy,  happy  children, 
twenty  of  them  crowded  on  board.  Here  comes  another  with 
almost  as  many,  and  just  as  noisy.  They  come  in  buggies, 
on  horseback,  and  on  foot.  And  by  noon-hour  ten  school 
sections  are  blended  into  one  big  hungry  crowd,  very  much 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  In  the  competitions 
and  sports  (and  lunch)  no  distinction  is  made  as  to  school 
sections.  It  is  Township  Day,  and,  for  the  time  being,  all  are 
just  one  big  family  having  a  good  time,  and  "all  their  own". 


William  had  just  returned  from  college  resplendent  in  peg- 
top  trousers,  silk  hosiery,  a  fancy  waistcoat  and  a  necktie  that 
spoke  for  itself.  He  entered  the  library,  where  his  father  was 
reading.  The  old  gentleman  looked  up  and  surveyed  his  son. 
The  longer  he  looked  the  more  disgusted  he  became. 

"Son,"  he  finally  blurted  out,  "you  look  like  a  fool!" 

Later  the  old  major  who  lived  next  door,  came  in  and  greeted 
the  boy  heartily, 

"William,"  he  said,  with  undisguised  admiration,  "you 
look  exactly  like  your  father  did  twenty  years  ago  when  he 
came  back  from  school!" 

"Yes,"  replied  William,  with  a  smile,  "so  father  was  just 
telling  me." — London  Photo  Bits. 
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In  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse 

« 
F,  H.  SPINNEY 

Principal,  Alexandra  School,   Montreal. 

(A  series  of  articles  outlininff  actual   work    in    a    rural    school  —yet    suj^- 
g-estive  for  all   teachers.      Have  vou   read   the  first  number?) 


II 

THE  last  issue  contained  a  programme  of  what  Miss 
Brown  called  the  "usual  morning  work".  It  may  be 
well  to  repeat  that  programme  here : 

"The  pupils  of  Division  I.  write  an  account  of  their  activities 
since  the  close  of  school  on  the  preceding  day;  Division  II. 
works  Arithmetic;  Division  III.  reads  silently  ;  while  Di- 
vision IV.  comes  forward  to  the  front  seats  for  an  'oral 
lesson'  in  Arithmetic." 

In  this  issue  we  shall  observe  the  lesson  in  arithmetic  with 
the  Fourth  Division. 

The  lesson  is  on  fractions — changing  mixed  numbers  to 
improper  fractions,  although  these  terms  are  not  used  during 
the  lesson.  It  is  a  mistake  to  introduce  new  terms,  especially 
difficult  terms,  when  attempting  to  lead  pupils  to  a  higher 
step  in  arithmetic,  or  any  subject  of  that  nature.     The  new 
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terms  are  better  omitted  until  the  principle  is  well  understood, 
and  then  introduced  incidentally  for  convenience  of  expression. 

The  teacher  begins  orally : 

How  many  halves  in  3  apples?  5  apples?  7  apples?  in 
2|  apples?     6|  apples?     lO^  apples?     20^  apples? 

How  many  quarters  in  5  apples?  9  apples?  25  apples? 
in  2j  apples?     5j  apples?    5|  apples?    lOj  apples? 

The  pupils  answer  individually,  as  called  upon  by  the 
teacher.  Similar  questions  are  given  with  thirds,  fifths  and 
eighths.  Et 

The  teacher  turns  to  the  board^and^writes : 


31-- 

^*  =  2 

,2i-- 

3J=j 

3? -J 

.Oi=- 

'*  =  8 

2|  =  - 

2t=- 

In  this  form  she  writes  three  columns  with  5  such  questions 
in  each  column. 

"Harry  and  Mary,  you  will  please  fill  in  the  missing  numer- 
ators." 

As  Harry  has  one  column  finished  first,  and  finished  cor- 
rectly, he  is  permitted  to  do  the  third  column  also.  Miss 
Brown's  pupils  have  attained  to  that  very  desirable  mental 
attitude  where  they  view  work  as  a  pleasure. 

Five  pupils  (half  of  the  class)  now  go  to  the  board,  each  to 
an  assigned  place,  and  each  composes  ten  such  exercises,  with 
missing  numerators. 

While  this  is  being  done,  the  teacher  with  one  eye  on  the 
pupils  at  the  board,  moves  about  among  the  other  Divisions. 
She  assists  a  pupil  from  Division  H.  to  choose  a  book  from 
the  library;  pronounces  a  word  for  a  pupil  of  Division  HI.; 
spells  a  word  for  a  pupil  of  Division  I.  In  spelling  the  word, 
she  writes  it  on  the  board,  in  order  that  other  pupils  of  the 
same  class  may  use  it,  if  they  wish.  Teachers  should  always 
be  ready  to  thus  aid  pupils  in  the  spelling  of  words.  If  possible, 
she  must  prevent  new  words  from  being  spelled  incorrectly 
when  first  used. 

Returning  to  Division  IV.,  the  teacher  finds  that  the  five 
pupils  have  each  composed   a   set  of  ten  questions.     The 
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remaining  five  pupils  go  forward,  and  supply  the  missing 
numerators.  Mistakes  are  pointed  out  by  the  pupils  who 
composed  the  questions.  The  latter  had  been  cautioned  not 
to  compose  more  difficult  questions  than  they  could  do  them- 
selves. 

The  teacher  then  writes: 

5^  = 

61  = 

3f  = 

10f  = 

The  pupils  supply  the  answers  orally,  as  each  question  is 
written. 

"Now,"  says  the  teacher,  "pencils  and  paper  ready.  Write 
answers  only.  If  you  can  not  keep  up  with  me,  do  as  many 
as  you  can."  She  then  dictates  ten  questions,  with  reason- 
able rapidity.  But  one  pupil  is  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
teacher.  His  answers  are  correct.  He  writes  them  on  the 
board. 

Using  the  answers  as  suggestions,  each  pupil  is  asked  to 
state  the  original  question,  as  given  by  the  teacher.  The 
reader  will  see  a  double  value  in  the  latter  exercise.  Errors 
in  expression  are  criticised  by  the  pupils. 

"You  may  now  take  your  own  seats,  turn  to  page  54  in 
your  books,  and  do  the  20  exercises  on  that  page.  When  you 
finish,  if  all  are  correct,  you  may  get  a  book  from  the  library." 

This  lesson  lasted  just  25  minutes — a  period  of  lively 
activity  and  lively  thinking.  The  teacher  did  little  talking 
and  but  a  small  part  of  the  work.  Most  teachers  talk  too 
much.  Many  do  work  that  the  pupils  should  do  and  which 
they  would  take  delight  in  doing.  The  little  that  Miss  Brown 
said  was  distinct,  impressive,  cheerful;  and  the  pupils  listened 
to  every  word. 

The  predominant  crime  among  school  children  is  "inatten- 
tion". Small  wonder,  when  they  are  but  passive  recipients 
of  facts  and  figures  having  no  vital  relationship  to  the  limited 
experiences  of  childhood !  A  marvel  that  we  are  able  to  secure 
as  much  attention  as  we  do! 

Composing  original  problems  is  to  the  child  a  delightful 
exercise  and  a  valuable  one.  It  requires  concentrated  think- 
ing, and  leads  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  principle 
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involved.  In  many  schools  the  greater  part  of  the  time  is 
absolutely  wasted,  because  pupils  are  doing  work  in  a  nalf- 
hearted  manner,  without  thought  and  without  interest. 
This  half-hearted  manner  of  doing  work  is  tne  curse  of  the 
industrial  world  to-day.  The  highest  function  of  the  teacher 
is  to  train  the  children  to  do  things  witu  "all  their  might". 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  arousing  their  intense  interest 
and  their  liveliest  mental  activity.  Miss  Brown's  arithmetic 
lesson  secured  that  result. 

The  next  issue  will  contain  an  outline  of  the  reading  lesson 
with  the  Third  Division,  following  their  period  of  "silent 
reading".  

PEACE  ON  EARTH! 

Put  off,  put  off  your  mail,  O  kings, 

And  beat  your  brands  to  dust. 
Your  hands  must  learn  a  surer  grasp, 

Your  hearts  a  better  trust. 

O  bend  aback  the  lance's  point. 

And  break  the  helmet  bar; 
A  noise  is  in  the  morning  wind. 

But  not  the  note  of  war. 

Upon  the  grassy  mountain  paths 

The  glittering  hosts  increase. 
They  come !    They  come !     How  fair  their  feet ! 

They  come  who  publish  peace. 

And  victory !     Fair  victory ! 

Our  enemies  are  ours ! 
For  all  the  clouds  are  clasped  in  light, 

And  all  the  earth  with  flowers; 

Ay,  still  depressed  and  dim  with  dew, — 

But  wait  a  little  while. 
And  with  the  radiant,  deathless  rose 

The  wilderness  shall  smile. 

And  every  tender  living  thing 

Shall  feed  by  streams  of  rest. 
No  Iamb  shall  from  the  flock  be  lost, 

No  nestling  from  the  nest. — John  Ruskin. 


A  Walk  in  the  December  Woods 

IT  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  is  the  same  path  that  we 
followed  in  June, — and  yet  it  must  be  the  same,  for  here 
is  the  hill,  and  the  straggling  fence,  and  the  woods,  and 
there  is  the  very  stone  on  which  we  rested  in  the  shade  from 
the  afternoon  heat.  But  now  it  is  all  changed, — the  flowers 
are  gone,  the  grass  is  brown  and  withered,  and  the  branches 
of  the  trees  are  bare  and  leafless. 

And  yet,  after  all,  in  spite  of  the  change,  there  are  still 
many  things  that  make  a  walk  in  the  woods  in  December 
pleasant.  There  are  the  winter  birds  to  watch,  and,  later  in 
the  year,  the  tracks  in  the  snow  to  study,  and  there  are  still 
many  things  of  interest  to  observe  in  connection  with  trees 
and  plants. 

As  I  walk  along  the  hillside  on  this  December  afternoon, 
one  of  the  first  things  that  attracts  my  attention  is  the  scarlet 
sumach,  whose  bright  leaves  and  red  clusters  of  berries  made 
the  hillside  so  brilliant  not  many  weeks  ago.  Now  the  leaves 
are  gone  and  the  brilliant  colour  has  partly  faded  from  the 
fruit.  The  seeds  are  of  an  acid  flavour,  yet  not  unpleasant  to 
taste,  and  the  birds,  especially,  are  fond  of  them  for  winter 
food.  Here  in  this  nearest  clump  is  a  hole  gouged  out  where 
I  saw  a  robin  feeding  in  the  early  fall,  and  on  the  ground 
yonder  are  scattered  seeds,  which  show  that  the  winter  birds, 
too,  have  had  their  share. 

A  little  further  up  the  side  of  the  hill  is  a  hawthorn  with 
the  remnants  of  a  robin's  and  a  cat-bird's  nest,  and  with  a 
few  faded  red  haws  still  clinging  to  the  branches.  What  a 
well-preserved  and  worldly-wise  little  tree  the  hawthorn  is! 
It  belongs  to  the  apple  family,  and  its  flowers  in  early  May 
are  so  attractive  that  we  are  tempted  to  gather  a  bouquet,  but 
every  spray  of  hawthorn  blossom  is  protected  by  its  thorns. 
The  odour  of  the  flowers  is  strong,  but  harsh,  and  is  meant 
not  for  us,  but  for  the  flies.  When  the  cattle  are  browsing 
along  the  hillsides  they  leave  the  hawthorn  untouched,  and 
they  are  never  tempted,  as  with  so  ne  other  trees,  to  rub 
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themselves  against  its  sides.  And  when  its  fruit  is  ripe  in  the 
fall  the  haws  are  of  a  fine  red  colour  to  attract  the  birds,  and 
the  seeds  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  fleshy  food  to  tempt  them 
to  carry  them  away. 

Farther  up,  around  the  brow  of  the  hill,  I  meet  with  the 
witch  hazel,  and  stop  for  a  moment  to  examine  its  curious 
blossoms.  It  is  certainly  a  peculiar  thing  to  find  a  tree  or  bush 
in  flower  in  December;  but  the  witch  hazel  chooses  this  time 
of  the  year  to  appear  in  bloom.  In  Canada  the  witch  hazel  is 
a  shrub  that  grows  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  and  some- 
times more,  and  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  it  in 
November  and  December  along  the  edge  of  the  woods  or  on 
the  slopes  of  a  hill  that  is  covered  with  undergrowth.  The 
leaves  are  large  and  showy,  but  they  have  already  turned 
yellow  and  fallen,  before  the  blossoms  begin  to  appear,  and 
it  is  a  strange  sight,  indeed,  to  see  the  bare  leafless  stems 
covered  with  tiny  yellow  flowers  on  a  cold  November  or 
December  day,  while  the  ground  below  is  littered  with  dead 
leaves  that  rustle  in  the  wind.     The  flowers  themselves  are 
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rather  starved  and  stunted-looking,  as  if  they  rather  mistrusted 
the  winter  winds, — but  they  are  real  December  flowers,  never- 
theless. And  if  you  will  look  at  the  branches  and  twigs 
more  closely,  you  may  perhaps  find  traces  of  some  of  last  year's 
seed  pods  still  attached  to  the  stem.  It  takes  nearly  a  whole 
year  for  the  seeds  of  the  witch  hazel  to  ripen,  and  it  is  late  in 
the  fall  before  they  are  mature.  Indeed,  sometimes  you  may 
find  ripe  seeds  and  fresh  flowers  on  the  branches  at  the  same 
time.  The  seeds  are  contained  in  curiously  shaped  little  pods, 
and  when  they  are  finally  ripe  the  pods  snap  open  in  such  a 
way  as  to  shoot  the  seeds  a  long  distance  off. 

But  I  must  resume  my  walk ;  and  this  time  I  cross  the  little 
clearing  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  climb  the  fence,  and  enter  the 
woods.  In  the  woods  itself  there  is  little  of  interest  in  plant 
life  besides  the  trees  the-nselves.  It  is  true  there  are  still  weed 
stalks  and  seeds,  and  mosses  and  fungus,  and  in  and  out  among 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  the  pretty  trailing  partridge  vine  with 
its  crimson  berries ;  but  none  of  these  things  are  so  attractive 
as  in  the  earlier  autumn.  But  in  the  case  of  the  trees  I  can  at 
least  study  the  twigs  and  the  bark,  and  learn  something  of  the 
way  in  which  the  tree  has  protected  itself  against  the  winter 
storms. 

In  studying  the  bark  of  a  tree  for  the  first  time,  the  first 
question  that  we  are  sure  to  ask  is,  How  is  it  that  the  bark  of 
some  trees  is  so  rough  while  that  of  others  is  so  smooth  ?  Here 
is  a  place  where  the  wood  choppers  have  been  at  work  a  few 
days  since,  and  if  you  will  stop  with  me  and  examine  the 
stumps  of  the  beech  and  the  maple  that  have  been  cut  down, 
perhaps  we  can  get  into  the  secret  without  much  difficulty. 
You  will  see  that  both  trees  have  a  solid  heart  of  dry  dead 
wood,  or  wood  in  which  there  is  no  active  growth,  and  which 
is  darker  in  colour  than  the  rest.  Next  to  this  is  a  sap  ring 
which  contains  a  great  deal  of  the  moisture  of  the  tree,  and 
still  next  to  this  is  a  small  ring  of  the  outer  wood  or  inner 
bark  in  which  in  the  spring  and  summer  a  constant  growth  is 
taking  place.  Outside  of  all  is  what  is  known  as  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  but  this  bark  itself  is  made  up  of  several  layers  of 
different  materials.  The  i  nportant  part,  however,  is  the 
layers  of  cork  which  wrap  themselves  around  the  tree  like  a 
close-fitting  undergarment,  and  which  effectually  prevent  any 
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of  the  precious  moisture  of  the  tree  from  escaping.  The  part 
of  the  tree  that  is  outside  this  undergarment  of  cork  receives 
no  moisture  and  as  a  result  shrivels  up  and  becomes  dry  and 
hard.  When  the  tree  becomes  larger  from  year  to  year  this 
dry  outer  covering  cracks,  and  sometimes  even  scales  off. 
Now  if  the  cork  vesting  lies  deep  in  the  bark,  the  outer  bark 
will  be  very  rough  and  deeply  furrowed,  but  if  it  lies  on  the 
outside,  the  bark  will  be  smooth.  On  this  maple,  for  instance, 
the  cork  layer  is  fairly  deep  and  the  bark  is  wrinkled  and  rough ; 
in  the  beech,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  near  the  surface  and  the 
bark  is  smooth.  In  the  white  birch  the  cork  is  on  the  very 
outside;  and  outer  bark,  cork,  and  all,  may  be  peeled  off  with- 
out difficulty.  But  in  some  other  trees,  such  as  the  shag  bark 
hickory,  the  cork  layer  itself  is  irregular  in  shape,  and  the 
outer  bark  peels  off  in  flakes,  instead  of  being  wrinkled  and 
grooved  like  that  of  the  maple. 

In  the  summer  the  tree  has  breathing  spaces  through  the 
cork  cells;  but  if  we  could  examine  the  tree  in  detail  in  De- 
cember, we  would  find  that  all  the  breathing  spaces  are  sealed 
up,  and  the  whole  tree,  even  to  the  tiny  roots,  is  wrapped  in  a 
water-proof  of  cork,  sealed  up  completely  so  that  it  may  take 
a  long  rest  and  lose  nothing  of  its  strength  until  the  fresh 
rains  and  the  warm  sun  call  it  into  life  again  in  the  spring. 
Examine  this  twig,  too,  and  you  will  see  that  even  before  the 
old  leaves  had  gone,  the  new  buds  for  next  year's  leaves  had 
already  formed;  and  here  they  are,  gummed  over  in  water- 
proof, too,  and  all  ready  for  the  April  sun  and  rain. 

Sometimes  when  a  warm  day  comes  in  winter  and  some  of 
the  buds  are  tempted  out,  we  are  rather  troubled  over  it,  for 
fear  the  tree  may  foolishly  use  up  its  supplies  too  soon,  and 
have  no  material  left  for  making  new  buds  and  leaves  in  the 
spring.  But  we  need  have  no  fear,  for  Nature  has  wisely  stowed 
away  the  chemicals,  and  sap,  and  colouring  matter  for  the 
new  leaves,  under  lock  and  key  down  in  the  branches  and 
trunk  of  the  tree;  and  the  bud  that  opens  too  early  cannot 
get  at  them  to  use  them  up !  and  so  when  the  spring  opens  in 
earnest  and  the  whole  tree — roots,  trunk,  branches,  and  twigs 
— ^wakes  from  its  long  winter  sleep,  whatever  happens,  there 
is  sure  to  be  plenty  of  material  for  new  buds  and  for  flower  and 
leaf  and  an  abundance  of  sumtner  shade. 


History  and  Current  Events 

THE  BALKAN  WAR. 

WRITING  for  the  amusement  of  the  last  generation, 
Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  laid  the  scene  of  their 
comic  opera  in  the  Island  of  Japan.  Who  dreamed 
at  that  time  that  in  less  than  twenty  years  Japan  would  rank 
as  one  of  the  first  military  world  powers,  and  be  considered 
worthy  of  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  Great 
Britain?  After  the  Russo-Japanese  War  no  one  saw  Japan 
through  the  glamour  of  romance  as  a  land  where  all  sorts  of 
impossible  things  might  happen.  The  new  Japan  was  a  fact 
which  had  to  be  realised.  Thus  driven  elsewhere  for  his  sub- 
ject-matter, the  CO  nic  opera  librettist  turned  to  those  parts 
of  Europe  that  seemed  most  remote  and  unfamiliar.  The 
scenes  of  two  of  the  most  successful  comic  operas  of  recent 
times  are  laid  in  Bulgaria  and  Montenegro,  and  now,  behold, 
the  lan^d  of  the  Chocolate  Soldier  and  the  Merry  Widow  has 
raised  one  of  the  largest  armies  the  world  ever  saw,  and  bids 
fair  to  solve  in  a  few  weeks  a  proble  n  that  has  vexed  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  for  as  many  centuries — the  presence  of  the 
Turk  in  Europe. 

The  Balkan  war-cloud  has  been  with  us  so  long  that  the 
paragraphers  in  the  newspapers  have  forgotten  its  seriousness, 
and  classed  it  as  an  annual  event  along  with  the  failure  of  the 
peach  crop  and  the  admonition  to  do  your  Christmas  shopping 
early.  But  the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  have  brought 
home  to  us  all  the  real  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  its 
tremendous  possibilities  in  the  near  future.  1 1  is  not  impossible 
that  in  the  future  we  may  see  Canadian  soldiers  fighting 
in  Britain's  wars  in  Central  Europe. 

The  root  of  the  difficulty  in  the  Balkan  situation,  including 
Austria-Hungary,  lies  in  the  fact  that  nowhere  do  political 
boundaries  coincide  at  all  with  the  divisions  of  the  peoples 
in  race,  language,  and  religion.  A  million  Bulgarians  and 
half  a  million  Servians  live  in  Turkey.  There  are  in  Austria- 
Hungary  probably  twice  as  many  Servians  and  others  closely 
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allied  in  race,  as  in  Servia.  Then,  too,  the  Balkan  States  are. 
for  the  most  part,  Christian.  Less  than  forty  years  ago  they 
freed  themselves  by  successful  insurrection  from  the  tyranny 
of  Turkish  rule.  Since  that  time  their  efforts  have  been  un- 
remitting to  prevent  or  to  avenge  the  cruel  persecution  of 
their  brothers  still  under  Turkish  government.  At  last  it 
seems  as  if  their  time  has  come.  The  pent-up  hatred  of  many 
generations,  the  bitterness  of  religious  strife  between  Christian 
and  Mohammedan,  has  found  vent,  and  the  outcome  may  be 
the  rise  in  Europe  of  a  new  nation  and  military  power,  re- 
fusing to  be  any  longer  the  ward  of  Europe,  and  demanding 
a  seat  at  the  council-board  as  the  equal  of  France,  Germany, 
or  Italy. 

The  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe  lies  largely  in  the  grave 
apprehension  with  which  Austria-Hungary  views  the  rise  on 
her  southern  border  of  a  power  whose  future  limits  none  can 
fix.  A  close  Balkan  confederacy  or  a  Bulgarian  empire,  in 
possession  of  Constantinople  and  with  sea-ports  on  the  Adri- 
atic, could  before  many  years  be  in  a  position  to  defy  her  with 
impunity.  Austria  has  already  trouble  enough  trying  to  hold 
together  the  seven  or  eight  races  that  make  up  her  polyglot 
empire.  What  may  she  not  fear  if  some  million  of  her  rest- 
less subjects  in  the  south  feel  that  they  have  for  a  champion 
this  new  nation,  composed  of  men  of  their  own  race  and 
language,  separated  from  them  only  by  an  artificial  barrier, 
and  eager  to  offer  them  aid?  In  such  a  case  the  partition  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  might  be  followed  in  a  few  years  by  that 
of  the  loosely-jointed  empire  of  Austria-Hungary. 

If  a  victorious  Balkan  confederacy  should  refuse  Austria- 
Hungary  a  voice  in  the  final  settlement,  can  she  use  force, 
and  make  herself  the  arbiter  of  their  fate?  A  close  alliance 
binds  her  to  Germany  and  Italy,  and  she  can  probably  count 
on  their  support.  But  other  nations  also  have  a  vital  interest 
in  the  settlement  of  this  question.  The  Crimean  War  will 
remind  us  how  keenly  Great  Britain  and  France  felt  them- 
selves interested  in  any  disposition  of  the  effects  of  the  Sick 
Man  of  Europe.  Russia  has  even  a  greater  interest  in  the 
question  of  the  control  of  the  outlet  to  the  Black  Sea.  The 
Triple  Entente,  an  informal  alliance,  now  assures  her,  to  what 
extentwedonot  know,  the  support  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 
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To  Great  Britain  the  need  of  an  open  route  to  the  Black 
Sea  is  even  greater  now  then  it  was  when  the  Crimean  War 
was  fought.  More  of  her  grain  supply  comes  from  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  than  from  North  America.  Then, 
too,  the  possession  of  Constantinople  or  Asia  Minor  by  a 
strong  and  modern  military  power  might  endanger  her  short 
route  to  the  East,  and  involve  her  in  additional  troubles  in 
Persia,  where  the  diplomat  already  has  troubles  enough. 

The  desire  of  Servia,  Bulgaria  and  Austria  for  sea-ports 
on  the  Adriatic  and  ^gean,  their  fear  of  being  land-locked 
nations,  reminds  us  that  the  sea  no  longer  divides;  it  unites 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 


MONTENEGRO. 

They  rose  to  where  their  sovran  eagle  sails. 

They  kept  their  faith,  their  freedom,  on  the  height, 
Chaste,  frugal,  savage,  arm'd  by  day  and  night 

Against  the  Turk;  whose  inroad  nowhere  scales 

Their  headlong  passes,  but  his  footstep  fails, 

And  red  with  blood  the  Crescent  reels  from  fight 
Before  their  dauntless  hundreds,  in  prone  flight 

By  thousands  down  the  crags  and  thro'  the  vales. 

O  smallest  among  peoples!  rough  rock-throne 
Of  Freedom !  warriors  beating  back  the  swarm 
Of  Turkish  Islam  for  five  hundred  years, 
Great  Tsernogora!     never  since  thine  own 

Black  ridges  drew  the  cloud  and  brake  the  storm 
Has  breathed  a  race  of  mightier  mountaineers. 

— Tennyson. 


A  First  Lesson  in  Algebraic  Subtraction 

J.  T.  CRAWFORD,  B.A. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

THE  majority  of  teachers  are  agreed  that,  since  algebra 
is  a  generalisation  of  arithmetic,  the  earlier  parts  of 
the  subject  should  be  deduced  from  similar  work  in 
arithmetic.  They  are  also  agreed  that  the  best  method  of 
teaching  arithmetical  subtraction  is  the  method  which 
makes  it  a  special  form  of  addition.  Suppose  the  pupil  is 
required  to  find  the  difference  between  7  and  3,  13  and  6, 
42  and  17.  This  is  best  obtained  by  determining  what  number 
added  to  3  will  make  7,  to  6  will  make  13,  or  to  17  will  make 
42,  and  the  pupil's  statements  should  be:  3  and  4  are  7,  6  and 
7  are  13,  7  and  5  are  12,  2  and  2  are  4. 

The  pupil  already  knows  how  to  add 

+  5  +5  -5  -5 

+3  -3  +3  -3 

In  each  case  he  can,  if  required,  illustrate  the  problem  by  a 
concrete  example ;  thus  in  the  second  case  he  may  say  that  if 
the  unit  is  $1  the  result  states  that  a  gain  of  $5  when  combined 
with  a  loss  of  $3  results  in  a  gain  of  $2,  etc. 

Now  suppose  he  is  required  to  perform  the  following  sub- 
tractions: 

+  6  -f-6  -6  -6 

+  2  -2  -2^  4-2 

In  the  second  case  the  question  to  be  asked  is  not  what  is  the 
difference  between  +6  and  —2  but  what  must  be  added  to 
—  2  to  make  +6.  If  the  pupil  has  difficulty  in  answering,  he 
must  be  required  to  give  a  concrete  example;  thus,  what 
must  be  added  to  a  loss  of  $2  to  make  a  gain  of  $6,  or  what 
change  in  temperature  must  be  made  to  change  from  2°  below 
zero  to  6°  above  zero?  In  the  fourth  case,  what  must  be  added 
to  a  gain  of  $2  to  result  in  a  loss  of  ;^6  ?   etc. 
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The  pupil  should  now  have  considerable  practice  in  finding 
the  difference  in  this  way,  before  the  usual  rule  for  subtrac- 
tion is  deduced. 

To  deduce  the  rule:  When  —2  was  subtracted  from  +6 
the  remainder  was  found  to  be  +8.  What  other  opera- 
tion performed  on  -f6  would  have  given  the  same 
result,  -|-8?  The  pupil  will  have  no  difhculty  in  answering 
that  -|-8  would  have  been  obtained  by  adding  +2  to  ^-6.  In 
the  third  case,  what  operation  performed  on  —6  would  give 
—  4  and  the  answer  is  by  adding  +2,  etc.  Therefore,  ttie  re- 
sults in  the  four  cases  might  have  been  obtained  by  changing 
the  problem  to  one  in  addition,  thus 

-f6  -\-Q  -6  -6 

-2  +2  -f2  -2 

-f4  +8  -4  -8 

The  pupil  should  now  work  a  few  examples  in  subtraction, 
in  each  case  of  which  he  re-writes  the  problem  as  one  in  ad- 
dition and  then  obtains  tne  result.  He  is  then  taught  to  per- 
form the  operation  without  re-writing,  merely  imagining  tne 
sign  to  be  changed.  If  required,  he  will  then  be  able  to  state 
the    usual  rule. 

The  pupil  should  require  no  further  assistance  from  the 
teacher  in  completing  the  work  in  subtraction.  Such  prob- 
lems as    : 

-I- 3a  5x-3y  4:p^-\-3q-7r 

-2a  Sx-\-4y  5p^-7q-{-Ur 

contain  no  difficulties  which  are  not  covered  by  preceding 
work.  It  might  be  remarked  that  many  writers  make  sub- 
traction unnecessarily  difhcult  for  the  pupil  by  using  the  form 
(  —  6)  — (  —  4)  rather  than  the  form  which  has  been  used  in 
the  preceding  lesson.  This  bracket  form,  when  introduced 
after  the  rule  for  subtraction  is  obtained,  will  offer  no  difficulty. 


Teacher — "And,  Tommy,  when  you  rise  very  early  in  the 
morning,  what  is  it  you  see  coming  up  over  the  hill  to  brighten 
the  day?" 

Tommie — -"The  Milkman!" — -Yonkers  Statesman. 


A  Lesson  in  Primary  Reading:  Expression 

MISS     ALICE    A.    HARDING 
Normal  Model  School,  Toronto. 

Aim :  The  development  of  the  power  of  oral  expression  in 
the  child,  from  the  basis  of  self-expression. 

This  brief  outline  deals  with  conditions  which  ought  to  be 
recognised,  in  order  that  genuine  interest,  on  the  part  of  the 
primary  pupil,  may  be  awakened.  The  view-point  makes  the 
child  the  psychological  centre  of  the  training,  which  must  be 
so  vitalised  that  he  unfolds  emotionally,  and  quite  uncon- 
sciously, at  first.  The  educational  laws  of  self-activity  and 
of  free  self-expression  should  be  expressed  through  the  play- 
spirit,  keeping  alive  the  joy  of  self-expression. 

I.     Stimulation  of  Thought  through  Concrete  Illus- 
tration. 

Through  pictures  the  appeal  in  personation  may  be  made 
in  play  form.  Have  pupils  bring  their  own  picture  books, 
and  show  their  favourite  pictures.  Noting  those  representing 
animals  and  persons  in- action,  the  teacher  may  use  them  as 
suggestive,  and  may  select  from  children's  magazines  and 
books,  coloured  pictures,  which  should  be  mounted  artisti- 
cally, and  used  for  free  expression.  For  example,  one  is  chosen 
showing  a  barnyard  scene.  The  teacher  points  to  a  dog,  and 
asks  for  pupils  who  will  volunteer  to  bark  or  growl;  pointing 
to  a  cat,  to  a  rooster,  etc.,  she  asks  who  will  mew  like  a  cat, 
crow  like  a  rooster,  etc.  Pictures  of  firemen,  of  soldiers,  of 
children  playing  on  the  siiore,  of  the  county  fair,  of  the  ex- 
hibition, of  the  country,  are  suggestive,  and  on  the  child's 
plane  of  experience.  Anything  in  the  life  of  the  children,  in 
their  environment  (as  their  toys,  dolls,  teddy  bears,  engines, 
games),  which  will  arouse  vital  interest,  will  be  an  aid  to 
clearness  of  thinking,  which  is  the  basis  of  expressive  reading. 

Vary  the  exercise  by  allowing  pupils  to  make  their  own 
choice  of  personation  of  animals  or  persons  in  pictures;  also, 
let  a  child  "play  teacher",  select  certain  pictures  or  toys, 
and  name  those  who  are  to  talk  like  the  characters  in  the 
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pictures,  who  are  to  train  the  bears,  to  talk  to  the  dolls,  to 
make  the  sounds  of  the  engine,  to  represent  the  voice  of  the 
wind. 

II.  Stimulation  of  Thought  through  Action. 

Teacher  says  that  she  has  a  new  game  for  the  class.  Then 
she  relates  a  story,  somewhat  as  follows.  There  was  a  little 
girl,  whose  mother  was  going  away  for  three  weeks.  She  was 
expected  to  be  home  again  by  noon  on  Tuesday,  when  her 
little  girl  came  to  lunch. 

"Who  will  play  this  with  me,  and  be  the  little  girl?"  Have 
pupils  give  names,  tell  the  place  visited,  select  tne  position 
in  the  schoolroom  of  the  front  door  and  of  the  hallway  of  the 
home,  thereby  rendering  conditions  natural  for  the  greeting. 
The  teacher  should  be  the  mother,  at  first,  using  her  individu- 
ality to  make  the  situation  as  dramatic,  easy,  and  real,  as 
possible,  remembering  also,  to  allow  "her  little  girl"  to  do 
most  of  the  talking.  This  character  type  reveals  natures 
beautifully,  and  transforms  many  of  the  shyest  children  into 
volunteers.  In  sequence,  there  should  soon  be  given  oppor- 
tunity for  the  pupils  to  represent  the  part  of  the  mother. 

Other  plays  may  involve  the  meeting  of  two  pupils,  twenty 
years  from  the  present  time.  Naturally,  conversation  re- 
verts to  school-days,  and — ^well,  revelations  follow.  The 
teacher  may  receive  some  hints  of  pedagogic  value  to  her. 
Follow  this,  by  having  pupils  decide  on  situations  to  be  por- 
trayed. 

Sections  I .  and  1 1 .  may  be  developed  as  soon  as  the  children 
come  to  the  First  Form,  before  they  can  read.  In  addition, 
gems  and  poems  should  be  taught,  as  they  give  co-ordination 
in  training  in  oral  expression  and  call  forth  effort  from  the 
self-conscious,  weak,  shy  child. 

III.  Thought  Oetting  and  Independent  Testing. 

(a)  Questions. 

As  soon  as  sentence  work  has  been  introduced,  the  teacher 
may  write  questions  on  the  blackboard,  or  on  cards,  have  the 
pupils  read  silently,  and  whisper  to  her  their  answers,  inde- 
pendently, and  in  a  complete  statement,  e.g.,  "Have  you  a 
cat?"  Answers  to  be  given  according  to  the  individuality 
of  the  pupils,  thus,"  Yes,  I  have  a  cat."  "No,  I  have  not  a  cat." 
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For  suggestive  questions,  see  Ontario  Readers,  Primer, 
pages  13  and  18. 

(b)  Instructions. 

1.  Stand  up. 

2.  Cry. 

3.  Name  six  animals. 

4.  Put  your  slate  on  the  table. 
See  Primer,  page  18. 

(c)  Conundrums. 
See  Primer,  page  26. 

Have  pupils  read  silently  and  whisper  the  answer,  indi- 
vidually. 

In  the  Senior  First  Form,  a  series  of  questions  may  be 
written  on  the  blackboard,  thus:' 

1.  What  is  your  name? 

2.  Have  you  a  doll?    What  is  her  name? 

3.  Where  do  you  live? 

4.  When  do  you  get  up  in  the  morning? 

5.  Why  do  you  come  to  this  school? 

6.  What  do  you  do  to  help  your  mother? 

7.  What  do  you  mean  to  be  when  you  grow  up? 

8.  What  game  do  you  like  best? 

9.  What  would  you  like  best  to  have? 

The  teacher  having  drawn  aside  her  blackboard  curtain, 
may  say,  "Number  4,  Mary."  Then,  if  ready,  Mary  answers 
the  question,  aloud,  in  a  full  statement.  The  question  is 
read  silently,  never  aloud,  in  this  exercise.  Then,  "Number  6, 
Fred,"  etc. 

By  variation,  the  pupils  select  questions,  individually,  tell- 
ing no  one.  Answers  are  given  orally.  The  game  is  to  tell 
the  number  of  the  question  answered,  which  is  called  aloud  by 
those  who  discover  it.    Much  alertness  is  aroused  in  this  play. 

The  next  sequence  presents  question  cards  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  class.  When  ready,  the  pupil  gives  the  teacher 
her  card  and  answers  the  question  aloud. 

These  exercises  give  splendid  preliminary  development, 
as  tney  unite  silent  reading  and  oral  self-expression. 
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IV.     Oral  Expression. 

(a)  A  story  is  related  of  a  child  running  into  the  house, 
calling  its  mother.  She  lifts  her  hand  and  says:  (At  this 
stage,  the  following  words  are  written  on  the  blackboard.) 

"Hush!  baby  is  asleep." 

Pupils  are  asked  to  read  aloud  the  exact  words.  The 
emotion  must  be  real. 

(b)  A  boy  forgot,  and  remained  to  play  ball  on  Monday, 
when  his  father  had  asked  him  to  reach  home  promptly  that 
day.    The  boy  felt  badly  and  he  said, — written  on  board — 

"I  am  sorry  I  did  it  father." 

(c)  The  following  sentences  may  be  suggestive — 

1.  Oh!  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  daddy. 

2.  Telegram!     News!    Star!   All  about  the  war!  Paper,  sir! 

3.  It  is  a  lovely  place. 

4.  Hurrah!     To-morrow  will  be  a  holiday. 

5.  I  heard  a  noise! 

6.  "Lost  your  mittens! 
You  naughty  kittens! 
Then  you  shall  have  no  pie." 

(d)  In  the  Ontario  Readers  the  following  lessons  are 
suitable  for  personation  and  expression  : 

Primer,  page  30,  "The  Little  Red  Hen";  page  39,  "The 
Cat  and  the  Bird";  page  40,  "The  Ducks  and  the  Frogs"; 
page  42,  "The  Dog  in  the  Manger";  page  44,  "The  Rein- 
deer"; page  48,  "Henny  Penny";  page  52,  "Wishes";  page 
71,  "Teasing". 

First  Reader,  page  12,  "Three  Little  Kittens";  page  19, 
"The  Wind  and  the  Sun";  page  35,  "The  Hare  and  the 
Tortoise";  page  39,  "Fox  and  Cat";  page  47,  "Wolf  and 
Cat";  page  65,  "Spider  and  Fly";  page  90,  "Who  Stole  the 
Bird's  Nest";  page  98,  "The  Pied  Piper". 

V.     Summary  of  Suggestions. 

1.  Self-expression  is  the  basis  of  oral  expression. 

2.  The  native  powers  of  the  children  to  express  themselves, 
through  their  own  individuality,  should  be  given  free  scope. 

3.  Vital  interest,  choice,  freedom,  self-activity  and  joyous- 
ness  are  conditions  necessary  to  ready  responsiveness. 

4.  No  negative  criticism  should  be  given.  Limitations  are 
to  be  noted,  not  noticed.    Create  new  processes. 


One  Hundred  Subjects  for  Debate 

THERE  are,  after  all,  very  few  subjects  that  are 
suitable,  in  all  respects,  for  debate  in  either 
high  or  public  school  classes.  A  subject  must, 
in  the  first  place,  be  debatable,  that  is,  there  must  be 
something  to  be  said  in  support  of  either  side.  But  the 
difficulty  with  most  subjects  is  that  the  propositions  that 
they  present  are  incapable  of  proof.  You  may,  for  example, 
argue  as  long  as  you  please  on  the  old-time  subject,  "Resolved, 
that  Wellington  was  a  greater  general  than  Napoleon,"  with- 
out coming  any  nearer  to  a  definite  proof  of  either  side  of  the 
proposition.  Some  of  the  subjects  in  the  following  list  are 
open  to  this  objection,  and  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  debates 
on  such  subjects  is  that  they  give  the  pupil  practice  in  speaking. 

A  subject  must,  in  the  second  place,  be  suited  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  pupil.  Some  of  the  following  subjects  are  very 
elementary  and  are  intended  for  public  school  grades.  It  is, 
of  course,  difficult  to  create  new  topics  for  discussion,  and 
many  of  these  subjects  are  hackneyed.  They  are  new, 
however,  to  each  generation  of  pupils,  and  a  list  which 
contains  the  old  "standby's"  upon  which  our  grandfathers 
debated  in  the  old  log  school,  may  not  be  without  value  to  the 
teacher. 

Resolved  that: 

1.  Rugby  is  a  better  all-round  game  than  baseball. 

2.  Newspapers  have  more  influence  upon  men's  charac- 

ters than  books. 

3.  Vancouver  is  likely  to  become  a  greater  city  than  New 

York. 

4.  Spring  is  a  more  enjoyable  season  than  Autumn. 

5.  Fire  has  caused  greater  destruction  to  human  life  and 

property  than  water. 

6.  More  pleasure  is  to  be  derived  from  the  possession  of 

an  automobile  than  from  the  possession  of  a  horse. 

7.  Reading   is  more   profitable   to   the   individual  than 

travel. 

8.  The  pulpit  has  done  more  for  mankind  than  the  press. 
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9.  Newspapers  do  as  much  harm  as  good. 

10.  A  child  of  six  years  has  more  pleasures  than  a  boy  or 

girl  of  sixteen. 

11.  Steam  is  more  useful  to  man  than  electricity. 

12.  The  North  American  Indian  has  suffered  more  at  the 

hands  of  the  white  man  than  the  negro. 

13.  It  is  of  advantage  to  a  boy  to  be  brought  up  in  the 

country  rather  than  in  the  city. 

14.  Edison  has  done  more  for  the  world  than  Marconi. 

15.  Greater  reforms  have  been  brought  about  by  the  pen 

than  by  the  sword. 

16.  A  boat  trip  presents  greater  possibilities  of  enjoyment 

than  an  automobile  trip. 

17.  Iron  is  more  useful  to  man  than  wood. 

18.  Our  fathers  had  a  harder  life  in  their  teens  than  we 

have. 

19.  India  is  of  more  value  to  Great  Britain  than  Canada. 

20.  Napoleon  was  a  greater  general  than  Wellington. 

21.  Plants  are  more  useful  to  mankind  than  animals. 

22.  Canada  offers  greater  advantages  to  the  immigrant 

settler  than  the  United  States. 

23.  The  farmer  is  of  greater  importance  to  the  welfare  of 

the  community  than  the  manufacturer. 

24.  The  torrid  zone  has  contributed  more  to  the  civilisa- 

tion of  mankind  than  the  temperate  zone. 

25.  Walking  is  a  better  means  of  taking  a  holiday  than 

bicycling. 

26.  Invention  has  done  more  for  mankind  than  discovery. 

27.  The  Italians  are  a  more  desirable  class  of  immigrants 

than  the  Chinese. 

28.  The  Western  pioneer  had  fewer  hardships  to  contend 

with  than  the  pioneers  of  Ontario. 

29.  The  civilised  man  is  happier  than  the  barbarian, 

30.  The  sailor  endures  greater  hardships  than  the  soldier. 

31.  A  boy  has  a  better  time  than  a  girl. 

32.  The  poor  man  with  genius  can  do  more  for  the  happi- 

ness of  his  fellow-men  than  the  rich  man  without 
genius. 

33.  The  telephone  is  a  more  useful  invention  than   the 

telegraph. 
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34.  Women  have  done  more  for  the  betterment  of  man- 

kind than  men. 

35.  At  the  present  time  the  young  man  has  a  better  chance 

to  succeed  in  Hfe  b>^  remaining  on  the  farm  than  by 
going  to  the  city. 

36.  Gladstone  did  more  for  the  EngHsh-speaking  peoples 

than  Lincoln. 

37.  The  city  is  a  better  place  for  a  college  than  the  country. 

38.  Western    Canada   offers   greater   advantages   to    the 

young  man  than  Eastern  Canada. 

39.  Queen  Victoria  did  more  for  the  good  of  the  English 

people  than  Queen  Elizabeth. 

40.  Departmental  stores  are  a  disadvantage  rather  than 

an  advantage  to  the  city. 

41.  Boxing  should  be  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  work  in 

the  school  gymnasium. 

42.  The  Norman  Conquest  resulted  in  greater  harm  than 

good  to  England. 

43.  Two    thousand    dollars    is    better   than    a    university 

education. 

44.  The  miser  does   greater  injury  to  society   than   the 

spendthrift. 

45.  The  Asiatic  races  should  be  excluded  from  Canada. 

46.  Intemperance  has  caused  greater  suffering  than  war. 

47.  The  invention  of  gunpowder  has  not  on  the  whole 

been  a  benefit  to  mankind. 

48.  A  bushel  of  wheat  is  more  valuable  than  a  cow. 

49.  It  would  be  to  the  interest  of  Newfoundland  to  be- 

come a  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

50.  The  execution  of  Charles  I  was  unjustifiable. 

51.  It  would  be  advisable  to  require  every  boy  to  learn  a 

trade  before  leaving  school. 

52.  England  was  justified  in  expelling  the  Acadians. 

53.  The  publication  of  news  relating  to  crime  is  not  in  the 

public  interest. 

54.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  municipalities  to  provide  work 

for  the  unemployed. 

55.  It  is  not  advisable  that  Public  Libraries  supply  prose 

fiction  to  their  readers. 

{To  be  concluded  next  month) 


Educational  Experiment  and  Comment 

One  Free  Evening  in  the  Week. — Principal  Huntley,  of 
Melita,  Man.,  is  trying  the  plan  of  giving  pupils  every  Tuesday 
evening  free  of  all  school  work,  for  social  and  religious  meet- 
ings. The  parents,  the  churches,  and  other  organisations  are 
expected  to  co-operate,  and  in  as  far  as  possible  to  arrange 
young  people's  meetings  for  either  Tuesday  or  Friday  even- 
ings. Home  work  is  assigned  for  the  other  four  nights  a  week. 

A  Liberal  Course  of  Study. — ^The  complaint  is  some- 
times made  that  the  High  School  exists  chiefly  for  those  who 
wish  to  enter  the  learned  professions.  In  the  High  School  at 
Colebrook,  New  Hampshire,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  ad- 
just the  course  of  study  so  that  it  will  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  wish  to  stay  on  the  farm,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding for  those  wno  are  preparing  for  professional  life.  Con- 
nected with  the  school  are  a  greenhouse,  a  dairy,  a  domestic 
arts  department,  and  a  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shop.  Cole- 
brook  is  a  town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  centre  of 
an  agricultural  community. 

Too  much  Arithmetic. — The  arithmetic  of  our  elementary 
schools  begins  too  early  and  lasts  too  long.  The  application 
of  numbers  to  business  is  dosed  out  to  a  child  in  elaborate 
lessons  before  he  has  lived  long  enough  on  earth  to  have  a 
conception  of  the  applications. 

Given  a  pupil  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  let  him  then 
be  but  a  mere  machine  at  the  fundamental  combinations,  let 
him  be  a  fairly  perfect  machine  in  adding,  subtracting,  multi- 
plying and  dividing,  and  he  can,  under  favourable  conditions, 
master  the  essentials  of  the  science  of  arithmetic  in  two  hun- 
dred lessons. 

It  can't  be  done? 

It  has  been  done. — The  School  Journal. 

A   Practical   School.— The  Y.M.C.A.  of  New  York  City 

conducts  a  "practical"  school,  which  is  attended  by  over  five 
thousand  students.  There  are  classes  for  chauffeurs,  for  railway 
engineers,  and  for  aviators;  classes  for  foreigners  who  wish  to 
learn  English ;  classes  in  public  speaking  for  salesmen,  lawyers, 
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clergymen,    politicians,  —  in    fact,   for   all   classes   of   people 
who  earn  their  living  by  talking. 

Special  Promotions. — We  frequently  hear  teachers  speak 
of  the  average  pupil.  That  term  is  supposed  to  mean  the  one 
half  way  between  the  two  extremes  of  intelligence.  The  sup- 
position has  always  been  that  the  larger  part  of  the  civilised 
race  has  a  mental  variation  around  this  middle  point  on  the 
scale. 

It  is  on  this  basis  of  the  average  pupil  that  courses  of  study 
are  or  should  be  planned.  If  courses  of  study  are  rightly  con- 
stituted, should^there  not  be,  in  every  school  system,  just  as 
many  "specially  promoted"  as  there  are  "failed"? 

What  is  the  reason  that  teachers  are  usually  so  ready  to 
give  the  weak  pupil  his  place  on  the  failed  list,  while  they  so 
rarely  sift  out  the  bright  pupil  and  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  do  his  best  in  the  class  ahead? 

One  reason  is  this,  the  dull  pupil  is  always  a  source  of  an- 
noyance to  his  teacher.  He  must  have  special  help.  He  keeps 
the  rest  of  the  class  back.  He  brings  down  the  average  of  the 
school.  In  a  word,  she  knows  him  because  he  is  forced  upon 
her  attention.  Perhaps,  too,  without  realising  it,  she  ranks 
him  in  the  race  where  the  pace  is  set,  not  by  the  average 
pupil,  but  by  the  brightest  one. 

The  bright  pupil,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  her  no  annoyance 
excepting  that  from  mischievous  pranks  played  in  the  moments 
when  he  finds  nothing  else  to  do.  He  is  the  one  that  she  can 
always  depend  upon  for  an  answer.  He  always  makes  a  good 
showing  when  visitors  are  present.  He  brings  up  her  room 
average  on  examination  days.  He  sets  a  pace  for  the  class. 
He  does  what  she  learns  to  expect  from  him.  She  finds  in 
him  a  sort  of  relief.  It  rarely  occurs  to  her  that  he  is  able  to 
do  more  than  he  does  and  that  in  justice  to  him  she  should 
promote  him  to  the  next  grade.  He  isn't  bothering  any  one  so 
she  lets  him  jog  along  with  the  others. 

The  teacher  may  recognise  the  supernormal  pupil  and  make 
an  effort  to  have  him  put  where  he  belongs,  but  fails  because 
special  promotions  are  not  favoured  by  the  principal  under 
whom  she  works.  He  likes  to  have  his  school  machinery  run 
smoothly,  and  there  is  always  likely  to  be  some  friction  caused 
by  a  special  promotion  until  the  object  of  it  becomes  adjusted 
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to  the  new  situation.  Then,  too,  the  receiving  teachers  may 
not  like  the  bother  of  transferring  reports,  change  of  regis- 
ter, etc. 

Another  reason  that  failures  are  many  and  special  pro- 
motions are  few  is  that  courses  of  study  are  wrong.  They  are 
made  to  fit  the  supernormal  pupil  rather  than  the  average 
one.  As  teachers  we  can  remedy  this  only  by  bringing  defi- 
nite illustrations  of  difficulties  to  our  superiors.  It  lies  with 
principals,  inspectors,  and  superintendents  to  give  us  the 
right  kind  of  a  course  of  study.  Let  us  ask  them  to  give  their 
attention  to  this  possibility  of  doing  the  better  thing  for  both 
the  supernormal  and  the  subnormal  pupils.  Let  us  convince 
them  that  with  a  properly  adjusted  course  of  study  there  will 
be  fewer  children  discouraged  by  failure  and  fewer  children 
made  indolent  by  work  that  is  too  easy. 

Let  us  begin  to-day  to  pick  out  the  pupils  that  we  shall  re- 
commend for  special  promotion.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot 
balance  our  list  of  failed  with  our  list  of  specially  promoted. 

— Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. 


Noggs — "Beastly  wet  weather,  isn't  it?  There's  a  woman 
over  yonder  with  a  waterfall  on  her  head,  a  wave  in  her  hair, 
a  crick  in  her  back,  and  a  cataract  in  her  eye!" 

Boggs — "Pshaw,  that's  nothmg!  I  met  a  man  this  morning 
with  a  notion  in  his  head!" 


Her  Good  Little  Boy. — Fond  Mother  —  Well,  Johnny, 
your  first  day  at  school  is  over.  How  do  you  think  you  are 
going  to  like  it? 

Six  Year  Old — Fine!  Licked  two  kids  a' ready  fer  callin'  me 
mamma's  little  darling! — C.  W.  T. 


Jimmy:  "Ain't  yer  vaccination  healed  up  yet?" 
Tommy:  "Naw." 

Jimmy:  "Gee!  Don't  it  make  yer  feel  bad?" 
Tommy:  "Naw!     The  doctor  told  mom  I  mustn't  take  a 
bath  till  it's  all  healed  up." — Home  Magazine. 


Suggestions  for  the  Class=Room 

The  Reading  Lesson. — Personally,  I  would  rather  have 
a  boy  stand  on  one  foot  with  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  if  it  must 
be,  provided  that  he  reads  the  lesson  understandingly,  than 
that  he  stand  with  his  head,  shoulders,  elbows,  knees  and 
feet  at  the  prescribed  angle,  hold  his  book  in  the  prescribed 
manner  and  pronounce  the  prescribed  number  of  words  per 
minute,  if  said  words  are  all  "Greek"  to  him.  Have 
them  stand  erect,  of  course;  have  them  enunciate  distinctly, 
of  course;  but,  above  all,  have  them  understand  what 
they  read. — The  Progressive  Teacher. 

Beware  of  Ruts. — About  tne  middle  of  the  year  is  the 
time  to  beware  of  ruts.  Twist  and  turn  the  classes  about  a 
little.  Tell  the  children,  "This  morning  we  will  turn  the  day 
around  and  have  our  last  class  first."  Try  it  and  see  liow  the 
faces  will  brighten  at  the  thought  of  the  little  variety.  The 
same  amount  of  work  will  be  accomplished  with  an  added 
energy. — Primary  Education. 

The  Pupil's  Feelings. — A  boy's  sense  of  justice  and  fair 
play  is  very  strong  and  this  should  never  be  outraged.  If  a 
pupil  feels  that  the  teacher  has  been  unjust  and  unfair  it  is  a 
wise  thing  for  her  to  review  the  case.  The  chances  are  that 
a  mistake  has  been  made.  When  the  whole  class  has  this  feel- 
ing there  is  little  doubt  in  the  matter.  I  know  of  one  teacher 
who  treats  every  infraction  of  discipline  as  a  violation  of  the 
rules  of  fair  play.  This  means  that  the  troublesome  boy  is 
helped  to  help  himself.  It  may  seem  easier  to  force  the  pupil 
to  conduct  himself  in  an  orderly  manner,  but  the  remedy  is 
only  temporary  unless  the  boy  resolves  in  his  own  heart  to  do 
better  in  the  future.  The  mental  attitude  of  the  child  is  of 
far  greater  importance  than  the  outward  act. 

— Elmira  School  Bulletin. 

Testing  Progress  in  Writing.  — "We  are  at  present 
emphasising  reading  and  writing,"  writes  a  Manitoba  teacher. 
"In  order  to  test  what  progress  each  pupil  is  making,  we 
take  samples  of  writing  at  the  first  of  every  month.  The 
samples  consist  of  figures,  small  and  capital  letters,  and  verses 
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of  poetry.  In  some  classes  these  samples  show  marked  im- 
provement. I  find  this  a  good  way  to  measure  results,  and 
both  teachers  and  pupils  are  interested." 

Spelling  in  [the  Grades. — There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
teaching  of  spelling  in  the  graded  school  there  is  frequently 
waste  of  effort  because  the  teachers  do  not  work  together. 
By  the  time  a  pupil  reaches  the  High  School,  he  should  at 
least  be  able  to  spell  those  words  that  are  in  common  use  in 
everyday  life.  Superintendent  Whitney,  of  New  Jersey,  has 
devised  a  scheme  to  secure  concentration  of  effort  in  the  teach- 
ing of  spelling.     His  scheme  is  as  follows : 

The  second  grade  teachers  are  asked  to  select  fifty  words, 
third  grade  teachers. seventy- five,  fourth  grade  teachers  one 
hundred,  fifth  grade  teachers  one  hundred  and  eighty-five, 
and  teachers  of  grades  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  two  hundred 
words  for  each  grade,  which,  in  each  teacher's  judgment,  are 
suitable  for  her  particular  grade.  Words  receiving  the  most 
votes  are  selected,  fifty  words  for  the  second  grade,  seventy- 
five  words  for  the  third  grade,  and  so  on.  Each  teacher  makes 
out  two  sets,  one  which  she  feels  her  children  should  know 
when  they  come  to  her  grade,  and  another  list  of  words  which 
she  believes  they  should  learn  while  in  her  grade;  so  each 
chosen  set  of  words  is  well  recommended.  This  system  is 
carried  out  throughout  all  the  grades. 

Keeping  the  Aisles  and  Desks  Clean. — Some  of  the 
pupils  were  careless  in  dropping  bits  of  paper  on  the  floor,  also 
keeping  numerous  unnecessary  articles  on  their  desks,  thus 
giving  an  untidy  appearance  to  the  room. 

So  one  day  I  said  to  the  children,  "Let  us  play  that  our 
school-room  is  a  little  town."  All  were  in  favour  of  this. 
The  desks  represented  the  homes  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  floor 
under  each  desk  and  seat  was  the  yard;  the  top  of  the  desk 
was  the  front  porch,  and  the  aisles  were  the  streets.  The 
"streets"  were  named  by  the  citizens  living  on  them.  The 
front  of  the  room  was  Main  street.  We  talked  about  how  un- 
tidy and  uninviting  a  small  village  looks  where  the  streets 
and  yards  are  littered  with  tin  cans,  papers,  rags,  and  old 
vehicles,  and  where  porches  have  all  sorts  of  household  and 
other  articles  standing  about  on  them. 
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On  the  other  hand,  how  deUghtful  is  a  village  where  the 
lawns  and  yards  are  green  and  well  kept,  where  streets  are 
kept  clean,  and  trash  not  allowed  to  accumulate.  I  mentioned 
having  seen  such  cities,  and  what  pleasure  it  was  to  visit  or 
live  there. 

Then  we  suggested  trying  to  make  our  little  school-village 
an  ideal  place  in  which  to  live,  and  seeing  which  "street" 
would  be  kept  cleanest,  and  where  the  houses  would  be  the 
neatest  and  most  orderly  appearing.  This  plan  worked  well. 
At  the  close  of  the  session,  or  at  four  o'clock,  after  looking  to 
see  the  conditions  of  desks  and  aisles,  I  would  say,  "I  think  I 
would  like  to  live  on  East  avenue"  (provided  this  presented 
the  best  appearance).  This  pleased  the  pupils  in  that  section 
of  the  room  very  much.  Another  time  it  would  be  another 
avenue.  Sometimes  all  parts  of  the  room  would  be  equally 
neat,  for  the  children  tried  hard  to  show  themselves  good 
citizens  and  good  housekeepers.  Then  I  would  commend  all 
the  pupils  for  their  pleasant  town.  I  found  this  plan  better 
than  nagging,  as  the  children  enjoy  the  play  spirit  of  it. 

— School  Education. 

Quotation  Book. — I  have  always  kept  a  quotation  book 
with  every  class  I  have  taught.  This  year  I  am  trying  it  with 
Grade  I.  (age  six  to  seven),  and  it  seems  to  be  "catching  on" 
well.  The  little  ones,  of  course,  cannot  bring  quotations  as 
the  older  scholars  can,  so  the  teacher  has  to  find  suitable  ones. 
I  try  as  far  as  possible  to  have  something  which  fits  in  with 
the  time  of  the  year,  and  which  makes  the  children  think  and 
find  out  something  for  themselves.  We  take  one  quotation  a 
week  for  transcription.  The  best  writer  rewrites  it  in  the 
quotation  book  which  hangs  on  a  nail  in  a  conspicuous  part 
of  the  room,  and  all  those  who  can  remember  their  lines  on 
Frida>'  afternoon  have  a  mark  (a  magic  inducement) !  We 
take  such  lines  as  these: 

"That's  the  wise  thrush;  he  sings  each  song  twice  over." 
We  wrote  this  in  Browning  week.     After  learning  this,  my 
children  listened  to  the  thrush  to  prove  the  truth  of  Brown- 
ing's statement! 
Then — - 

"O,  velvet  bee,  you're  a  dusky  fellow, 
You've  powdered  your  legs  with  gold," 
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brings  to  mind  a  Nature  lesson,  and  the  little  ones  are  able  to 
say  what  makes  the  bee  dusty. — The  Woman  Teacher's  World. 

What  Is  It? — This  is  a  splendid  game  for  first  year  classes 
in  German  or  in  French. 

"I  will  take  something  in  this  room,  that  is,  I  will  think 
about  it!"  says  the  teacher.  "You  are  to  guess  what  it  is  by 
asking  questions  which  I  can  answer  by  yes  or  no.'" 

Here  is  a  German  class : 

"1st  es  sehr  gross?"  asks  Mary. 

"Nein!" 

"1st  es  sehr  klein?"  from  Harry. 

"Nein!" 

"1st  es  von  Holz  gemacht?"  questions  Tom. 

"Ja!" 

"Steht  es  in  der  Ecke?"     That  is  William. 

"Nein!" 

"1st  es  ein  Stuhl?"  inquires  Edith. 

"Nein,"  I  answer,  but  my  eyes  twinkle,  so  quickly  comes 
another  question. 

"1st  es  der  erste  Stuhl?" 

"Nein!" 

"1st  es  der  zweite  Stuhl?"    They  are  hot  on  the  scent. 

These  questions  are  given  by  one  pupil  after  the  other. 

"Nein!"  I  answer. 

"Der  dritte?"  cries  a  little  boy  eagerly. 

"Ja!" 

Then  John,  who  was  the  lucky  guesser,  tells  me  what  he 
wishes  to  take.  I  agree  and  he  stands  up  before  the  class, 
saying  "Ja"  or  "Nein"  to  their  spontaneous  questions  until 
tney  narrow  down  to  a  certainty. — Popular  Educator. 

A  Graph  Ruler — The  use  of  squared  paper  for  illustration 
of  principles  has  become  very  common.  It  is  used  chiefly 
in  mathematics  and  science,  but  it  has  many  applications  to 
other  subjects  as  well.  The  pupils  are  usually  supplied  with 
squared  paper  in  their  note-books,  but  the  teacher  has  found 
some  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  work  on  ttie  blackboard. 
Unless  the  blackboard  is  ruled  accurately  in  squares  the  re- 
sults obtained  are  not  very  satisfactory.  By  the  kindness  of 
Mr.    James    Davison,    Principal   of   the    Guelph    Collegiate 
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Institute,wehave  been  supplied  with  a  simple  instrument  which 
he  calls  a  "graph  ruler",  by  means  of  which  the  blackboard 
ruling  can  be  done  quickly  and  accurately.  As  will  be  seen 
by  the  illustration,  it  is  so  simple  in  construction  that  any 
one  can  make  one.  The  base  is  thirty-six  inches  long  and 
one  inch  square.  The  holes  are  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
three  inches  apart.  In  each  hole  a  coiled  spring  is  screwed  to 
hold  the  chalk.    The  purpose  of  the  springs  is  to  allow  all  the 
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A  Graph  Ruler 

pieces  of  chalk  to  reach  the  blackboard  at  the  same  time.  If 
it  is  desired  to  mark  the  axes  of  co-ordinates,  one  piece  of 
coloured  chalk  may  be  inserted.  By  varying  the  length  of 
the  base  and  the  distance  between  the  holes,  any  number  of 
lines  can  be  ruled  at  any  distance  apart.  The  lower  edge  of 
the  blackboard  and  the  vertical  lines  between  the  slates  may 
be  used  to  get  the  rulings  perpendicular  to  each  other.  Beek- 
er's,  Hatton  Wall,  London,  England,  supply  a  graph  ruler  in 
which  the  distances  between  the  rulings  can  be  changed 
automatically.     The  price  of  it  is  five  shillings  and  sixpence. 


The  Bare  Trees. — The  show  is  over.  The  winds,like  noisy  car- 
penters, are  taking  down  the  scenery.  Soon  the  naked  wood  of 
the  trees  will  be  all  that  we  shall  see  of  last  week's  pomp  and 
spectacle.  But  the  next  thing  in  beauty  to  a  tree  in  full  leaf  is 
a  tree  bare;  its  very  exquisiteness  of  shape  revealed,  its  hold 
on  the  sky  seeming  so  unspeakably  assured ;  the  solemn  grace 
of  prophecy  and  promise  which  every  slender  twig  bears  in 
its  tiny  gray  buds  revealed. — Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 
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BOOKS  REVIEWED. 

Hereward  the  Wake,  by  Charles  Kingsley.  Arnold's  English 
Literature  Series.  The  price  of  this  edition  is  such  that  every 
school  library  might  well  contain  several  copies  of  each  of  the 
classics  in  the  series.  Hereward  the  Wake  makes  an  excellent 
book  for  supplementary  reading  in  Fourth  Book  Grades.  Cloth, 
256  pp.    Is.  Qd.    Edward  Arnold,  London,  England,      w.  j.  d. 

Donald  in  Scotland,  by  McDonald  and  Dairy mple.  For 
Grades  IV  to  VII L  (Little  People  Everywhere  Series.)  This 
little  book  tells  in  a  very  readable  story  form,  about  some  of 
the  interesting  places  in  Scotland  and  events  in  Scottish 
history.  The  illustrations  add  greatly  to  the  story.  Cloth, 
117  pp.  Eight  full-page  illustrations.  60  cents.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  o.  j.  s. 

In  Fableland,  by  Emma  Serl.  This  is  a  delightful  supple- 
mentary reader  for  Grades  II  to  IV.  It  contains  twenty  of 
the  old  favourites  among  fables,  told  so  simply  and  naturally, 
in  conversation  form,  that  they  will  delight  children  both  old 
and  young.  The  illustrations  are  excellent.  Cloth,  166  pp. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York.  o.  j.  s. 

Macaulays  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings,  edited  by  W.  H. 
Hudson.  This  is  a  good  school  edition,  with  a  comprehensive 
introduction  on  Macaulay's  life  and  work,  also  explanatory 
notes  on  the  text,  and  a  chronological  table  of  events.  The 
publishers  have  put  in  convenient  form  a  book  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  teacher  of  History.  Cloth,  192  pp.  Is.  ?>d. 
The  same  comments  apply  to  another  of  the  series  by  the 
same  editor  and  the  same  publishers,  Macaulay's  Essay  on 
Lord  Clive,  the  price  of  which  is  1^.  (Harrap  &  Co.,  London.) 
McClelland  &  Goodchild,  Toronto.  w.  j.  d. 

The  Story  of  Tecumseh,  by  Norman  S.  Gurd.  (Canadian 
Heroes  Series.)  To  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  give  real  con- 
tent to  the  work  in  History  this  book  should  prove  invalu- 
able.   It  should  certainly  have  a  place  in  every  school  library. 
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The  story  of  the  hero  who  was  Britain's  ally  in  the  war  of 
1812  is  so  well  written  that  pupils,  particularly  boys,  of  the 
Fourth  Book  Grades,  will  find  it  as  interesting  as  a  story  of 
adventure  and  will  have  no  difhculty  in  remembering  the 
details  of  those  events  of  the  war  of  1812  in  which  Tecumseh 
had  a  part.  This  book  and  the  others  of  the  same  series 
should  furnisn  effective  aid  in  the  inculcation  of  real  patriot- 
ism in  the  minds  of  Canadian  boys  and  girls.  Cloth,  190  pp. 
$1.00.     William  Briggs,  Toronto.  w.  j.  d. 

Manual  Arts  for  Vocational  Ends,  by  Fred  D.  Crawshaw, 
B.S.,  M.E.,  Professor  of  Manual  Arts,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. At  this  time  when  industrial  and  vocational  education 
is  coming  more  into  demand  for  the  great  number  of  our 
Public  and  High  School  pupils  who  drop  out  of  the  schools 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  or  seventeen,  there  is 
great  need  for  bringing  the  Manual  Training  of  the  schools 
into  proper  relation  with  the  more  advanced  work  of  Indus- 
trial Education.  In  the  past,  owing  in  large  extent  to  lack 
of  time,  the  Manual  Training  has  been  somewhat  haphazard 
and  aimless.  This  can  be  overcome  by  giving  it  more  of  an 
industrial  bent,  and  by  allowing  to  it  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  on  the  school  programme. 

The  book  under  review  discusses  in  a  very  clear  manner  the 
relation  between  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  Education, 
insisting  that  the  latter  is  not  industrial  training.  It  shows 
the  possibilities  and  opportunities  of  making  the  manual  arts 
contributory  to  a  broader  industrial'  education,  while  not 
limiting  them  to  a  mere  vocational  aim.  A  chapter  is  given 
to  each  of  the  following  grades:  Elementary,  Grammar  and 
High  School;  and  in  these  chapters  methods  of  teaching  the 
manual  arts  are  discussed,  showing  their  preparation  for,  and 
gradual  development  into,  industrial  education.  Teachers 
will  find  that  this  book  will  be  a  great  help  towards  making 
manual  training  of  real  worth.  85  cents.  The  Manual  Arts 
Press,  Peoria,  III.  A.  N.  s. 

Methods  of  Teaching.  Developed  from  a  Functional  Stand- 
point, by  W.  W.  Charters,  Dean  of  the  Teachers'  College, 
University  of  Missouri.     Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

In  this  work  the  author  seeks  by  numerous  illustrations 
to  show  how  the  'logical'  and    the   'psychological'    methods 
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may  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  any  ordinary  lesson  topic, 
the  latter  in  the  actual  development  of  the  lesson  and  the 
former  in  the  lesson  summary. 

Furthermore,  the  author  attempts  to  restate  the  Her- 
bartian  pedagogy  in  a  form  more  in  keeping  with  the  psy- 
chological knowledge  of  the  present  day. 

The  concrete  illustrations  of  teaching  method  are  the 
most  helpful  part  of  the  work  to  the  ordinary  teacher. 
The  theoretical  treatment,  while  of  decided  value,  suffers 
from'the  extensive  division  and  subdivision  and  the  fondness 
for  original  terminology  which  have  come  to  be  well  recog- 
nised vices  of  recent  text-book  makers. 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  book,  so  far  as  Canadian 
readers  are  concerned,  because  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Charters  is 
a  teacher  of  Canadian  birth  and  training  who  has  made  a 
name  for  himself  in  educational  circles  in  the  United  States. 

H.  T.  J.  C. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

New  Method  Primary  Practice  Pads.    Parts  I  and  II. 

New  Method  Writing.  Numbers  I  and  II.  Both  Practice 
Pads  and  Writing  Books  are  illustrated  with  Mother  Goose 
pictures.  The  personal  interest  of  the  child  is  aroused  by 
using  words  and  lines  from  the  accompanying  rhymes.  The 
Educational  Book  Co.,  Toronto. 

Josefa  in  Spain,  by  Etta  Blaisdell  McDonald  and  Julia 
Dalrymple.  Illustrated.  One  of  the  series,  "Little  People 
Everywhere."  117  pp.,  60  cents.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Booklet  Making,  An  Art-Craft  Problem,  by  Bailey.  Interest- 
ing to  teachers  of  drawing  and  design.  Cloth,  48  pp.  The 
Prang  Co.,  New  York. 

La  Litterature  Anglaise,  by  Taine.  One  of  "Harrap's 
Shorter  French  Texts".  Linen.  96  pp.  Annotated.  Sd. 
McClelland  &  Goodchild,  Toronto. 

Das  Rothkdppchen  (a  play  in  five  scenes),  by  Reichenbach. 
A  good  text  for  beginners  in  German.  Linen.  36  pp.,  with 
exercises.  9d.  (Harrap  &  Co.,  London.)  McClelland  & 
Goodchild,  Toronto. 


Notes  and  News 

Brampton,  Ont.,  proposes  to  erect  a  new  $40,000  Public 
School. 

Miss  R.  M.  Reeve,  Physical  Culture  directress  of  the  Tor- 
onto Public  Schools,  has  resigned. 

Miss  Laura  Mills  has  been  appointed  kindergarten  direct- 
ress for  the  Macdonald  School,  Kingston,  Ont. 

Charles  A.  Barnes,  M.A.,  formerly  Public  School  Inspector 
for  East  Lambton,  died  in  London,  Ont.,  on  November  15th. 

Thirty-eight  ladies  are  in  attendance  at  the  evening  in- 
dustrial classes  in  Collingwood,  Ont.,  taking  the  course  in 
millinery  and  dressmaking. 

Miss  Annie  Weir,  B.A.,  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  Staff, 
Peterborough,  Ont.,  has  resumed  her  duties  after  five  months' 
study  in  France  and  Germany. 

The  Public  School  teachers  of  Ottawa  have  been  granted 
increases  in  salary.  Seven  additional  lady  teachers  have  been 
appointed  to  the  Ottawa  Public  School  staff. 

Miss  K.  V.  Smith,  M.A.,  assistant  in  English  in  the  Hamilton 
Collegiate  Institute,  has  resigned.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Price,  of 
the  Cornwall  High  School  staff,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the 
position. 

The  following  Ontario  Public  School  Inspectors  have  re- 
signed, their  resignations  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  year: 
G.  D.  Piatt,  B.A.,  Prince  Edward;  Arthur  Brown,  Dundas; 
Thomas  Pearce,  Waterloo,  No.  1.  The  new  inspectors  in  these 
counties  will  be  as  follows:  For  Prince  Edward,  J.  E.  Benson, 
M.A.,  of  Napanee;  for  Dundas,  K.  V.  Greer,  M.A,,  of  St. 
Thomas;  and  for  Waterloo,  Lambert  Norman,  B.A.,  of  Berlin. 

The  London  (Ont.)  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  the 
Adolescence  Act.  This  means  that,  except  in  cases  of  special 
hardship,  whicn  will  be  dealt  with  individually  by  the  Board, 
boys  and  girls  must  attend  school  until  sixteen  years  of  age. 
It  is  expected  that  the  enforcement  of  the  law  will  greatly 
increase  the  attendance  at  the  industrial  classes.     During 
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the  course  of  the  discussion  Inspector  Edwards  stated  that 
cnildren  are  leaving  school  at  an  earlier  age  than  formerly. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  matter  of  increasing  the  school  age 
had  been  thoroughly  tested  in  the  United  States,  Scotland, 
and  Germany. 

The  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  Education  for 
Ontario  are  as  follows: 

Ex-officio  members'—John  Seath,  LL.D.,  Superintendent 
of  Education  ;  R.  A.  Falconer,  LL.D.,  President,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto. 

University  representatives — Maurice  Hutton,  LL.D.,  Prin- 
cipal, University  College,  Toronto;  Rev.  Provost  Macklem, 
M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Toronto;  Professor  J.  C.  Robertson, 
M.A.,  Victoria  College,  Toronto;  A.  L.  McCrimmon,  LL.D., 
McMaster  University,  Toronto;  Rev.  A.  B.  Roy,  O.M.L, 
University  of  Ottawa. 

High  School  representatives — Gilbert  A.  Smith,  M.A., 
Toronto;  A.  P.  Gundry,  B.A.,  Stratnroy. 

Public  School  representatives — Hanist  Johnston,  Toronto; 
James  D.  Denn} ,  B.A.,  Ottawa;  T.  A.  Reid,  Owen  Sound; 
R.  F.  Downey,  B.A.,  B.Paed.,  Peterborough. 

The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Manitoba  Advisory 
Board:  Rev.  A.  A.  Cherrier,  C.  K.  Newcombe,  B.A.,  W.  H. 
Bewell,  William  Iverach,  Dr.  D.  Mclntyre,  Inspector  D.  J. 
Wright,  Inspector  A.  W.  Hooper,  E.  A.  Garratt,  B.A. 

A  Third  Class  session  of  the  Normal  School  opened  at  Saska- 
toon on  the  twenty-second  of  October,  with  twenty-five  stu- 
dents enrolled. 

Sessions  of  the  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  teachers 
for  First  and  Second  Class  certificates  will  be  held  at  Regina 
and  Saskatoon,  beginning  on  the  second  of  January,  and  con- 
tinuing until  the  thirtieth  of  April, 

There  are  at  present  in  attendance  at  the  Normal  Schools 
at  Saskatoon  and  Regina  thirty-two  First  Class  and  thirty- 
three  Second  Class  students,  who  will  be  ready  to  take  charge 
of  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year. 

Local  Third  Class  sessions  of  the  Normal  School  will  open 
on  the  second  of  January,    1913,   at  the   following  places: 
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Moose  Jaw,  Saskatoon,  Prince  Albert,  North  Battleford, 
Moosomin,  Yorkton  and  Estevan,  and  will  continue  for  about 
eight  weeks. 

Tiie  city  of  Regina  has  under  construction  a  new  twenty- 
two-roomed  school,  which  will  be  ready  for  occupation  early 
next  year.  In  addition  to  this,  preparations  are  being  made  to 
build  next  year  another  school  containing  the  same  number  of 
departments. 

The  Saskatchewan  Committee  of  the  Strathcona  Trust  met 
at  Regina  on  the  thirtieth  of  October,  and  allotted  the  money 
in  their  control  to  the  several  phases  of  the  work.  In  all 
some  seventeen  hundred  dollars  was  distributed  in  prizes, 
nine  hundred  dollars  of  which  was  given  for  the  promotion  of 
Physical  Training  in  Schools,  and  the  balance  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Military  Training. 

Miss  Ruby  Hewitt,  B.A.,  of  the  Normal  School  staff,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Edmonton  High  School. 

The  Calgary  Board  of  Education  has  offered  the  City 
Council  the  free  use  of  all  vacant  property  owned  by  the  Board, 
to  provide  open  air  rinks  for  the  city  children. 

Mr.  J.  A.  McGregor .^B.A.,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Gorman,  B.A., 
both  principals  in  the  Edmonton  schools,  have  been  appointed 
to  the  staff  of  Provincial  School  Inspectors.  Mr.  Gorman  will 
be  located  at  High  River.  Mr.  McGregor  will  remain  with 
the  Edmonton  Board  till  the  first  of  next  year. 

D.  S.  McKenzie,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  Alberta, 
has  been  on  an  eastern  trip  for  a  month,  looking  into  the 
matter  of  industrial  and  technical  education  in  eastern  cities. 
He  has  also  been  making  a  study  of  Normal  School  matters 
among  the  different  types  of  institutions  for  teacher-training 
in  the  East. 

In  commemoration  of  his  recent  visit  to  Prince  Rupert,  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  donated  a  bronze  medal  to  the  pupil 
taking  the  highest  marks  at  the  Entrance  examination. 

Nova  Scotia  is  at  last  moving  in  the  matter  of  care  and  in- 
struction of  mentally  defective  children. 

The  teachers  of  South  Colchester  County  met  in  conven- 
tion at  Stewiacke  on  the  seventh  and  eighth  of  November. 
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The  Board  of  Education  of  Halifax  is  considering  a  new 
schedule  of  salaries  which  will  involve  a  substantial  increase 
for  both  High  and  Public  School  teachers. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College  opened  on  the  fifth 
of  November  with  over  one  hundred  in  attendance.  Four 
continents  are  represented  in  this  enrolment. 

Propositions  are  now  under  consideration  for  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  Rural  Science  teacning.  The  Rural  Science 
School,  Truro,  and  the  summer  School  of  Science  do  good 
work  each  year  in  this  direction. 

The  common  schools  of  Nova  Scotia  are  testing  a  new 
Course  of  Study.  More  is  left  to  the  resourcefulness  of  the 
teacher  than  formerly,  and  less  text-book  work  is  recom- 
mended. Two  years  from  now  the  province  will  try  a  new 
course  for  High  Schools. 

The  exodus  of  teachers  to  the  western  provinces  still  con- 
tinues. Montreal  also  in  recent  years  has  taken  a  number  of 
our  best  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  our  people  occasionally 
come  back.  One  of  the  latest  to  return  is  Dr.  Robert  Mathe- 
son,  recently  of  Cornell  University,  who  now  becomes  Pro- 
vincial Entomologist.  He  is  also  instructor  in  Zoology  in  the 
Agricultural  College,  Truro. 

The  Gloucester  County  (N.B.)  Teachers'  Institute  was  held 
at  Bathurst,  N.B.,  on  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  of 
October.  Thirty-eight  teachers  enrolled.  Papers  were  read 
on  the  following  subjects:  "The  Influence  of  Pleasant  Sur- 
roundings", "Le  Fran9ais  dans  nos  Ecoles",  "Grammar", 
"Le  Patriotisme  a  I'Ecole,"  "Imitation,  Interest  and  Effort, 
Their  Places  in  Education",  and  "School  Gardening".  Free 
discussions  followed  the  reading  of  each  paper. 

Premier  Flemming,  of  New  Brunswick,  announced  at  a  Board 
of  Trade  meeting  recently  held  in  Woodstock,  N.B.,  that  his 
Government  would  in  the  near  future  establish  two  Agri- 
cultural Schools  in  the  Province,  one  at  Sussex,  the  other  at 
Woodstock,  the  one  at  the  latter  place  contingent  upon  the 
school  trustees  of  the  town  providing  a  suitable  building.  It 
is  probable  that  the  school  trustees  will  provide  out  of  the 
Fisher  Trust  Fund  a  building  capable  of  accommodating 
the  Agricultural  School,  together  with  the  Manual  Training 
and    Household  Science  Departments  of  the  town  schools. 
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The  frontispiece  of  The  School  is  a  picture  of  Kent  School, 
Toronto,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  school  in  Canada. 

The  Principal  is  Mr.  John  Spence,  and  the  staft"  of  the 
school  consists  of  thirty-six  teachers,  four  male  and  thirty- 
two  female.  The  registered  attendance  for  October,  1912, 
was  1,553;  the  average  1,428.  Kent  School  was  opened  four 
years  ago,  and  then  consisted  of  eight  rooms.  The  school 
was  enlarged  to  its  present  size  two  years  ago. 

The  cadet  corps  of  Kent  School  has  recently  distinguished 
itself  by  carrying  off  the  city  championship  for  the  second 
time.  The  cadets  were  first  and  second  in  their  district,  and 
first  in  the  city,  and  a  Kent  School  boy  was  awarded  the  prize 
for  presenting  the  most  soldierly  appearance  among  the  com- 
petitors on  the  grounds. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  school  is  the  Boys' 
Club.  The  members  are  boys  of  the  upper  grades.  The  chief 
interest  of  the  club  is  to  promote  the  sports  and  physical 
training  in  the  school.  Early  in  the  year  they  held  a  concert, 
and  raised  sixty  dollars  to  supply  money  for  the  school  sports. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  they  hold  a  banquet,  and  this  year 
are  contemplating  publishing  a  Kent  School  souvenir  magazine. 

Until  a  couple  of  months  ago  Ogden  School,  Toronto,  had 
the  distinction  of  being  the  largest  school.  It  had  an  attend- 
ance of  1,583  pupils  registered,  and  a  staff  of  thirty-four 
teachers,  exclusive  of  domestic  science  and  manual  training. 
The  opening  of  another  school,  however,  reduced  the  attend- 
ance in  Ogden  by  two  hundred ;  but  it  is  gradually  increasing, 
and  when  the  new  class  is  opened  next  month  there  will  be 
over  1,500  pupils  in  the  school. 


The  Editor  of  The  School  addressed  a  certain  Teachers' 
Institute   last  /month   on   the    teaching   of   Literature.      In 
illustrating  the  method  of  presenting  a  poem  to  a  class,  he 
pointed  out  that  a  well-taught   lesson  should  result  in  the 
production  of  a  new  whole  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.    The  in- 
telligent  reporter,   who  spells  phonetically,  wrote  as  follows: 
"The  final  result  of  the  lesson  should  be  the  produc- 
tion of  a  new  hole  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  the  appreci- 
ation of  which  he  will  show  in  his  reading  of  the  poem." 
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The   Teacher' s  Reward 


We  repeat  always  that  the  world  progresses  and  that  we 
must  urge  men  forward  to  obtain  progress.  But  progress 
comes  from  the  new  things  that  are  born,  and  these, 
not  being  foreseen,  are  not  rewarded  with  prizes:  rather,  they 
often  carry  the  leader  to  martyrdom.  God  forbid  that  poems 
should  ever  be  born  of  the  desire  to  be  crowned  in  the  Capitol! 
Such  a  vision  need  only  come  into  the  heart  of  the  poet  and 
the  muse  will  vanish.  The  poem  must  spring  from  the  so  id 
of  the  poet,  when  he  thinks  neither  of  himself  nor  of  the 
prize.  And  if  he  does  win  the  laurel,  he  will  feel  the  vanity 
of  such  a  prize.  The  true  reward  lies  in  the  revelation 
through  the  poem  of  his  own  triumphant  inner  force. 

There  does  exist,  however,  an  external  prize  for  man; 
when,  for  example,  the  orator  sees  the  faces  of  his  listeners 
change  with  the  emotions  he  has  awakened,  he  experiences 
something  so  great  that  it  can  o?ily  be  likened  to  the  intense 
joy  with  which  one  discovers  that  he  is  loved.  The  teacher's 
joy  is  to  touch  and  conquer  souls,  and  this  is  the  one  prize 
which  can  bring  us  a  true  compensation. 

Maria  AIontessori. 
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"  Recti  cultus  pectora  roboraiW 

EDITORIAL 

THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

[Note  :  The  School  will  attempt  to  deal  briefly  with  the 
subject  of  "  The  Bible  in  the  Schools" ,  in  two  editorial  articles. 
In  the  following  article  we  attempt  to  state  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  present  themselves,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teachers.  In 
a  future  issue  we  shall  deal  with  the  question  of  Biblical  know- 
ledge, as  distinct  from  religious  instruction,  in  the  schools.  In 
order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  point  of 
view  of  The  School,  we  wish  to  state  that  we  are  not  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  religious  instruction  in  the  schools.  On  the 
other  hand,  u>e  should  welcome  it  if  the  practical  difficidties 
connected  with  the  teaching  of  the  stcbject  could  be  overcome.] 

WHATEVER  lack  of  insight  the  general  public  may 
sometimes  show  as  to  the  purpose  and  trend  of 
modern  education,  they  have  at  least  shown  that 
they  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  school_as  a  medium 
Jor  training  in  citjzenship.  Of  late  years  social  and  moral 
reformers  have  looked  to  the  school  to  assist  in  creating 
the  proper  attitude  towards  all  social  evils,  and  have 
handed  over  to  the  teacher,  or  rather  forced  upon  him,  the 
teaching  of  temperance,  sex-hygiene,  and  other  kindred 
subjects. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  then,  that  the  church,  viewing 
with  some  alarm  the  changing  spiritual  conditions  of  the 
present  day,  should  also  wish  to  impress  the  school  into  its 
service.  The  position  of  the  church  in  this  matter  does  not 
require  explanation.  Its  claims  have  been  put  forward  both 
urgently  and  repeatedly  by  men  whose  rank  and  authority 
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in  the  religious  world  entitles  them  to  respect.  But  while 
ready  to  listen  respectfully  to  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  clergy,  the  educational  authorities  have  a  right  to  ask, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  practical  bearings  of  the  demands 
for  religious  instruction  should  be  considered. 

At  the  outset  they  are  met  with  objections  on  the  part  of 
many  honest-minded  people  that  religious  training  is  part  of 
the  work  of  the  church,  and  that  the  state  has  no  right  to 
undertake  it.  Indeed,  those  who  oppose  religious  instruction 
in  the  school  have  not  hesitated  to  throw  the  whole  responsi- 
bility for  existing  conditions  back  upon  the  church,  and  to 
accuse  the  church  of  being  remiss  in  its  own  duty.  "The 
church,"  they  argue,  "was  at  one  time  a  great  teaching  insti- 
tution. The  Bible  was  not  only  read,  but  expounded.  The 
clergyman  was  an  influence  in  the  home  as  well  as  in  the 
pulpit.  Then  family  worship — the  reading  of  Scripture  night 
and  morning — was  a  religious  bond  that  held  the  family 
together.  Now  all  this  is  changed.  The  church  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  resemble  a  social  club  which  exists  for  the 
entertainment  of  its  worldly  members.  The  minister  is  very 
frequently  given  over  to  sensationalism:  he  has  entered  the 
field  of  moral  reform,  and  the  home  is  left  to  look  after  itself: 
Scripture  is  no  longer  explained  from  the  pulpit,  and  family 
worship  in  the  home  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  church  is  no 
longer  a  teaching  institution.  Why  ask  the  school  to  carry  on 
the  work  which  the  church  has  given  over  and  has  failed  to  do? 
Let  the  church  turn  its  attention  once  more  to  the  home  and 
the  Sunday  School,  and  religious  teaching  and  moral  reform 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  The  state  has  enough  to  do  to 
teach  morals:  why  should  the  church  attempt  to  impose  on  it 
also  the  added  burden  of  teaching  religion?" 

To  the  student  of  education,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ques- 
tion is  bound  to  assume  a  somewhat  dififerent  form.  With 
him  the  real  question  is  not,  Is  the  church  neglecting  its  duty? 
but  rather.  Is  religious  training  part  of  the  duty  of  the  state? 
Is  religious  instruction  a  necessity  in  the  training  for  citizen- 
ship? Has  religious  training,  in  countries  where  it  has  been 
undertaken,  produced  a  more  honest  and  more  efficient  type 
of  citizen?  If  so,  the  state  should  undertake  it  without  refer- 
ence to  the  church,  and  should  see  that  all  pupils  receive 
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religious  instruction.  This  conclusion,  if  once  reached, 
carries  with  it  a  train  of  recognised  difficulties.  Families  of 
all  denominations  and  all  shades  of  religious  belief  are  repre- 
sented in  the  schools.  Is  it  possible  for  religious  denominations 
to  reconcile  differences  and  to  agree  upon  fundamentals 
which  shall  form  the  basis  of  a  course  in  religious  instruction? 
Or  shall  the  state,  as  is  its  right,  proceed  to  outline  a  course 
of  study  in  religion,  irrespective  of  existing  differences  in 
race  and  creed? 

It  is  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  this  difficulty 
might  be  surmounted.  But  there  is  another  and  more  serious 
question  to  be  considered.  If  the  state  undertakes  to  give 
religious  instruction,  it  becomes  responsible  for  the  character 
of  that  instruction,  and  for  the  views  expressed  by  the  teach- 
ers— and,  consequently,  also  for  training  teachers  as  religious 
instructors.  Here,  then,  is  the  prime  difficulty.  It  is  possible  to 
instruct  teachers  in  the  theory  of  education,  in  school  manage- 
ment, in  methods  of  presenting  certain  matters  of  fact — but 
in  matters  of  personal  faith  it  is  different.  Religion  is  a  matter 
of  personal  experience  which  cannot  be  made  over  in  accord- 
ance with  departmental  regulations  or  pedagogical  theories, 
however  praiseworthy  the  end  in  view  may  be. 

In  the  demands  that  are  put  forward  for  religious  instruction 
in  the  schools,  two  important  considerations  are  tacitly  assumed 
by  those  who  are  foremost  in  urging  the  change.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  without  question  that  if  it  is  once  decided  to  give 
religious  instruction,  the  teacher  will  quietly  undertake  the 
additional  burden,  irrespective  of  his  own  personal  convic- 
tions, as  a  part  of  the  usual  day's  routine.  The  teacher  has  in 
the  past  been  wont  to  accept  his  added  responsibilities  as  a 
part  of  the  inevitable  penalty  attached  to  the  profession,  and 
the  public  has  accepted  the  teacher  at  his  own  estimate  of 
himself.  But,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  at  least,  there  are  not 
wanting  evidences  of  an  awakening. 

In  this  particular  instance,  it  is  evidently  also  taken  for 
granted  that  the  teacher,  because  he  is  a  teacher,  is  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  teach  religion.  But  we  venture  to  say  that 
an  analysis  of  the  religious  convictions  of  members  of  the 
profession,  as  of  all  other  professions,  would  reveal  an  astonish- 
ing variety  of  types.      Teachers,  as  a  class,  are  not  different 
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from  other  people,  as  far  as  matters  of  faith  are  concerned, 
and  uniformity  of  religious  belief  can  no  more  be  expected  of 
the  forty  thousand  teachers  in  Canada  than  from  forty 
thousand  other  people  chosen  at  random  from  different  walks 
of  life.  No  one  will  venture  to  deny  that  the  teacher  of 
religion  must  be  a  man  or  a  woman  of  sincere  religious  con- 
viction. If  not,  the  so-called  teaching  of  religion  becomes  a 
mere  farce. 

The  members  of  the  profession  as  a  whole  are  earnest  and 
faithful  public  servants,  but  to  assert  that  they  are  in  all 
cases  by  nature  or  inclination  fitted  to  undertake  religious 
teaching,  would  be  to  make  a  claim  that  they  would  in  many 
cases  be  the  first  to  repudiate. 


To  recall  in  the  obtuse,  grieved,  marred  faces  of  uninter- 
esting men  or  women  the  disappointments,  the  sorrows,  the 
tragic  mistakes  of  the  children  they  were  long  ago:  that  is  a 
good  trick  for  taking  our  own  sympathy  by  surprise. 

— Walter  Pater. 

The  real  animating  power  of  knowledge  is  only  in  the 
moment  of  its  being  first  received,  when  it  fills  us  with  wonder 
and  joy;  a  joy  for  which,  observe,  the  previous  ignorance  is 
just  as  necessary  as  the  present  knowledge.  That  man  is 
always  happy  who  is  in  the  presence  of  something  which  he 
cannot  know  to  the  full,  which  he  is  always  going  on  to  know. 
This  is  the  necessary  condition  of  a  finite  creature  with 
divinely  rooted  and  divinely  directed  intelligence. 


It  is  not  living  that  has  essential  delight,  but  throwing  away 
out  of  the  breast  cares  that  silver  the  temples.  I  would  have 
wealth  sufficient  for  me,  and  the  excess  of  maddening  care 
for  gold  ever  eats  away  the  spirit;  thus  among  men  thou  wilt 
find  often  death  better  than  life,  as  poverty  than  wealth. 
Knowing  this,  do  thou  make  straight  the  paths  of  thine  heart, 
looking  to  the  one  hope.  Wisdom. 

■ — The  One  Hope  {Paulas  Silentiarius — J.  W.  Mackail). 


A  German  Vclkschule 


A  German  Lesson  in  History 


W.    PAKENHAM,    B.A.,    D.PAED. 
Dean,   Faculty   of  Education,   University  of  Toronto. 


IT  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  describe  a  typical  German  lesson 
in  history.  Each  German  state  has  its  own  educational 
system,  and  there  is  much  greater  diversity  among  those 
states  than  among  the  provinces  of  Canada.  Even  within 
each  state  the  typical  lesson  will  vary  with  the  kind  of  school 
or  the  social  status  of  the  pupil.  History  as  taught  in  the 
Volkschule,  the  school  of  the  masses,  is  a  different  thing  in  aim 
and  content  from  the  history  of  the  Gymnasium,  the  school  of 
the  so-called  directive  classes.  And  the  type  will  vary  with 
the  sex  of  the  pupil.  In  the  girls'  school,  for  instance — and 
girls  are  generally  taught  apart  from  boys  in  Germany — 
little  stress  is  laid  upon  wars  and  politics  and  the  problems 
of  national  finance,  and  much  stress  upon  social  life  and,  in 
particular,  upon  woman's  part  in  that  social  life. 

The  German  lesson  in  history  reflects  the  character  of  the 
German  teacher.  The  teacher  of  the  Volkschule,  to  whose 
work  in  history  this  article  refers  in  the  main,  is  often,  if  not 
generally,  a  man,  and  a  man  of  mature  years  and  ripe  expe- 
rience.     Age  and  experience  with  the  scholarship  that  comes 
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from  long  professional  training,  have  simplified  his  aim  in 
teaching  history.  He  has  no  pretentious  notions  about  a 
search  for  truth.  His  students  are  children,  his  school  material 
is  not  readily  accessible,  and  his  school  hours  are  short.  And 
he  has  clear  notions  as  to  the  facts  that  are  worth  while.  The 
social  and  civic  duties  of  the  modern  German  can  be  inter- 
preted only  in  the  terms  of  certain  facts  of  the  past,  and  he 
knows  those  facts.  He  has  fine  control  over  his  material. 
He  is  familiar  with  source-books,  and  abounds  in  analogies 
and  illustration  from  the  various  activities  of  man,  ancient 
and  modern.  No  modern  teacher  surpasses  him  in  his  skill  in 
correlating  the  facts  of  history  with  the  facts  of  literature,  or 
art  or  science.  Indeed,  the  very  extent  and  accuracy  of  his 
knowledge  work  ultimately  to  his  own  injury.  He  does  not 
use  text-books  with  his  classes,  and  his  appreciation  of  History 
Readers  has  been  very  slow  in  development.  Books  that  are 
"written  down"  to  the  level  of  school  children  are  necessarily 
diffuse,  he  thinks,  elementary,  and  to  that  extent  inaccurate. 
He  prefers  to  be  his  own  book,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  at 
times  his  lessons  overflo>v  with  facts  or  that  facts  are  stressed 
to  the  neglect  of  causes,  or  that  he  talks  too  much  and  his 
students  do  too  little. 

On  the  whole,  all  modern  countries  accept  for  their  common 
or  public  schools  the  same  classification  of  school  material  in 
history.  They  begin  with  myths,  legends,  and  heroic  tales, 
supplemented  fully  by  Bible  narratives,  pass  on  into  bio- 
graphical material,  profane  or  Biblical,  and  end  in  the  formal 
history  of  the  fatherland.  But  the  content,  especially  in  the 
formal  histories,  varies  greatly.  The  Canadian  content,  for 
example,  is  the  history  of  the  motherland  and  of  the  colony. 
The  history  of  the  motherland  is  insular;  she  has  run  her  race 
singularly  free  from  contact  with  the  problems  of  continental 
Europe.  And  the  history  of  the  colony  is  brief  and  uneventful, 
lacking  in  perspective  and  romantic  detail.  German  history, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  history  of  continental  Europe — 
the  story  of  empires  in  Europe  of  which  Germany  has  at  times 
formed  a  part,  and  of  European  lands  which  have  at  one  time 
or  another  formed  part  of  Germany.  Germany  has  always 
been  in  closest  contact  with  the  problems  of  Europe.  More- 
over, compared  with  history  in  most  English-speaking  countries. 
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whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  text-book  or  school  lesson, 
German  history  possesses  unity,  wholeness.  This  wholeness 
does  not  refer  only  to  the  abundant  collateral  material  in 
literature  and  art  which  always  accompanies  German  history, 
but  also  to  the  completeness  of  the  treatment  of  the  history 
itself.  The  Englishman's  hero  is  the  man  of  action.  This 
explains  why  schoolboy  histories  in  England  give  so  much 
space  to  wars,  and  travels,  to  Cromwells,  Nelsons,  and 
Captain  Cooks,  and  so  little  to  art,  literature  and  industrial 
progress.  The  Englishman  has  a  passion  for  public  life.  This  it 
is  probably  that  fills  his  school  history  with  Magna  Chartas, 
Reform  Bills,  the  growth  of  the  Constitution,  the  intrigues  of 
parties,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  unintelligible  story,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  people,  their  homes,  their  food,  their  clothes,  their 
work,  their  progress,  and  their  ideals.  The  German  teacher  of 
history,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  war  and  politics  their  place 
in  history,  but  he  also  gives  due  place  to  social  and  industrial 
progress,  to  literature,  science,  and  art — in  short,  to  the  whole 
life  of  the  people. 

This  statement  as  to  the  wholeness  of  the  German  treatment 
of  history  needs  one  qualification.  The  Englishman  takes  his 
politics  so  seriously,  and  is  so  intolerant  of  views  other  than 
his  own,  that  the  English  historian,  like  the  English  teacher 
of  history,  dare  not  discuss  current  history.  In  Germany,  on 
the  other  hand,  current  history,  that  is,  the  history  of  the 
fatherland  since  1850,  must  be  taught  with  great  fullness.  It 
is  the  wish  of  the  Emperor  that  the  schools  and  school  histories 
raise  a  bulwark  against  the  rising  tide  of  German  socialism. 
This  they  strive  to  do  by  dwelling  long  upon  the  rise  of  the 
people  in  modern  times,  their  progress  in  things  material  and 
intellectual,  their  present  comfort  and  content,  and  the  share 
of  the  German  rulers  therein.  To  this  extent,  at  least,  German 
school  history  lacks  wholeness. 

In  considering  the  method  of  the  German  lesson  in  history 
it  is  well  to  remember  two  conditions  that  obtain  in  Germany. 
The  urban  population  of  Germany  is  increasing  apace.  Urban 
centres  bring  under  the  eyes  of  both  pupil  and  teacher  masses 
of  concrete  historical  material  in  science  and  art,  in  social  and 
civic  activities,  and  in  the  daily  lives  of  the  people.  And  they 
also  create  highly-graded  schools  and  highly-graded  curricula 
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to  exploit  that  material.  In  the  next  place  the  Germans  have 
a  supreme  faith  in  education.  This  faith  gives  to  German 
students  industry  and  a  regularity  in  attendance  which  puts 
all  English-speaking  peoples  to  shame.  It  also  expresses  itself 
in  fine  buildings  and  equipment.  There  is  often  a  special 
history  room  in  which  are  stored  maps,  globes,  and  charts, 
splendid  products  of  German  mechanical  skill,  always  to  be 
used  in  teaching  history  and  particularly  in  co-ordinating  it 
with  geography.  Some  of  these  charts  contain  lists  of  dates 
with  events  to  be  learned  by  heart  and  often  recited,  for  the 
German  teacher  still  believes  that  dates  are  important,  and 
knows  that  youthful  memories  need  exercise.  Other  charts  are 
time-charts  purchased  from  the  publishing  houses  or  made  by 
the  pupils  themselves  under  the  eye  of  the  schoolmaster,  with 
the  centuries  marked  off  in  separate  columns  and  with  events 
and  dates  entered  in  their  proper  columns  and  relatively  in 
their  proper  places.  These  charts  develop  the  time-sense  of 
school  children.  Pictures  are  also  there,  coloured  pictures  in 
a  series,  busts,  slides,  even  films  at  times,  with  bits  of  armour 
or  old  clothing  or  other  historical  material  all  carefully  labelled 
and  stored  away  ready  for  use.  Things  stored  away  do  not 
lose  their  novelty.  A  picture  or  a  bit  of  armour  often  becomes 
thus  the  centre  around  which  grows  the  history  lesson. 

The  German  instructor  selects  his  topic  for  the  day's 
history  lesson  carefully.  The  lesson  must  comply  with  con- 
ditions already  described.  Moreover,  it  must  connect  readily 
with  lessons  already  taught,  must  not  require  homework,  or 
previous  preparation  by  the  pupils,  and  must  permit  of  treat- 
ment that  is  wholly  oral. 

The  instructor  begins  with  a  review  of  the  old  lesson  to 
which  the  new  lesson  is  to  be  attached.  Here  dates  play  a 
fairly  important  part.  The  teacher  questions  and  the  pupils 
answer  orally.  The  questions  are  brief,  but  are  so  formed  as 
to  make  complete  statements,  and  the  instructor  speaks  in  a 
slow,  distinct,  well-controlled  voice.  The  answers,  almost 
entirely  individual,  are  statements  or  narratives  whose  German 
is  complete  and  without  ornament,  and  is  almost  identical 
with  the  German  in  which  the  lesson  was  first  taught.  Errors 
in  the  German  of  the  pupils  are  generally  corrected  by  the 
instructor,  or  the  pupil  concerned,  but  errors  in  historical 
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facts  are  generally  corrected  by  another  pupil,  who  awaits  a 
request  from  the  instructor  before  he  volunteers  his  correction. 
The  correction,  like  the  other  statements,  is  expressed  in  the 
stereotyped  form  of  the  lesson  when  first  taught. 

The  review  ended,  the  instructor  states  the  aim  and  topic 
of  the  new  lesson  and,  in  response  to  questions,  many  pupils 
restate  that  aim  and  topic  in  the  same  words. 

The  new  lesson  is  then  recited  by  the  instructor  in  an 
unpretentious  but  a  very  complete  and  accurate  statement  of 
five  or  ten  minutes'  duration.  This  statement  has  been  care- 
fully prepared,  and  is  delivered  naturally  and  without  a  trace 
of  cheap  rhetoric. 

The  recitation  ended,  the  instructor,  who  has  taken  care  to 
organise  it  into  parts  or  sections,  recites  again  the  first  part 
or  section.  Under  questioning,  the  pupils  provide  a  sub-title 
for  the  section,  and  the  sub-title  is  written  upon  the  black- 
board. Many  questions  upon  the  content  of  the  first  section, 
and  many  answers,  follow.  The  questions  are  well  formed 
and  in  good  sequence,  but  minute  at  times,  even  to  the  extent 
of  triviality,  and  the  answers  are  complete  statements  couched 
in  the  words  of  the  instructor.  There  is  no  economy  of  words 
by  instructor  or  pupils.  At  this  stage  maps  are  always  in  use, 
supplemented  by  pictures  which  may  have  suggested  the 
topic  for  the  day's  lesson,  and  by  time-charts  which  are  filled 
out  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils.  After  much  drill  several 
pupils  recite  the  whole  section  in  turn. 

The  other  sections  of  the  lesson  receive  a  similar  treatment 
with  increasing  drill  and  revision  of  previous  sections.  Finally, 
the  original  statement  is  recited,  as  a  whole,  by  many  students 
and  the  blackboard  summary  is  completed.  This  summary, 
together  with  such  notes  as  the  instructor  may  dictate,  is  then 
taken  down  in  note  books  to  be  preserved  by  the  pupils. 

Now  begins  the  more  interesting,  because  the  more  human, 
part  of  the  lesson.  The  instructor  expands  his  statement  by 
illustrations,  and  by  analogies  from  modern  life.  He  reads 
freely  from  poetry  or  prose  to  fill  out  the  impression  left  by 
his  recitation.  He  appeals  freely  to  art  and  architecture, 
to  material  in  the  history  room,  or  in  the  local  museum  (and 
local  museums  are  not  rare  in  Germany),  and  with  his  class 
he  often  visits  local  scenes  that  have  historical  associations. 


The  Red  River  Rebellion.    I. 


A.    W.    GRAHAM 

St.  Thomas,  Ont. 


IN  the  year  1868  and  early  part  of  '69,  a  series  of  letters 
appeared  in  the  Toronto  Globe,  written  by  Chas.  Mair, 
a  young  man  who  had  gone  to  Manitoba  with  a  surveying 
party,  calling  attention  to  the  good  qualities  of  that  country, 
as  a  place  to  acquire  new  land. 

Mr.  Mair  was  an  attractive  writer,  and  he  has  since  written 
and  published  a  volume  of  poems.  Influenced  by  these 
letters,  my  father,  my  brother  and  myself  started  for  Portage 
la  Prairie  on  July  4th,  1869,  taking  train  at  Newberry  and 
going  via  Detroit,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  to  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.,  which  was  at  that  time  the  end  of  railroads  west. 

We  arrived  at  St.  Cloud  July  8th,  and  the  first  thing  that 
attracted  our  attention  was  the  Red  River  carts  and  half- 
breed  drivers.  These  carts  were  made  without  iron  or  nails, 
the   tires  even   being   made   of   rawhide    called   shaganappi. 

[312] 
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They  were  made  with  shafts,  one  ox  to  a  cart  with  harness 
very  Hke  horse  harness,  but  more  crude  and  made  mostly  of 
rawhide.  The  axles  are  never  oiled  and  in  driving  each  wheel 
makes  a  different  kind  of  music,  which  can  be  heard  and  re- 
cognised for  miles  on  a  still  day  or  night.  There  is  one  driver 
for  three  to  four  carts.  These  were  the  freight  cars  carrying 
goods  west  and  north  to  Fort  Garry  and  west  to  the  Saskat- 
chewan River.  Here  we  met  a  man  who  had  a  few  days 
before  arrived  from  Portage  la  Prairie  on  his  way  back  to 
Ontario.  For  two  hundred  dollars  we  purchased  his  outfit — 
consisting  of  horse,  harness  and  light  wagon,  to  which  we 
added  a  small  tent,  some  cooking  utensils  and  provisions. 
July  12th  we  started  on  a  long  drive  of  about  five  hundred 
miles.  Our  first  night  in  camp  was  the  worst.  We  were 
nearly  eaten  up  by  mosquitoes.  The  tent  and  grass  swarmed 
with  them.  We  had  camped  on  a  slough  in  the  long  grass. 
We  tried  to  subdue  them  by  tobacco  smoke,  my  father  and 
myself  taking  turns  at  the  pipe,  but  no  use.  We  got  sick 
before  they  did.  Daylight  found  us  a  pretty  sight  with  poor 
eyesight;  after  that  we  roosted  on  higher  ground.  Our  route 
took  us  due  west,  to  Fort  Abercrombie,  a  distance  from  St. 
Cloud  of  175  miles.  A  lovely  country  this  part  of  Minnesota, 
with  many  beautiful  lakes  and  small  streams,  no  bridges; 
all  streams  had  to  be  forded.  Most  of  the  settlers  we  met 
were  Canadians  scattered  five  to  ten  miles  apart.  Our  road 
runs  along  the  height  of  land  that  divides  the  waters  that 
run  to  Hudson  Bay,  from  those  that  run  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
We  crossed  the  Ottertail  River  and  drove  through  Brecken- 
ridge  Flats,  a  beautiful  prairie  country  as  level  as  a  floor, 
with  the  road  as  good  as  any  turnpike.  We  passed  several 
trains  of  Red  River  carts  loaded  with  goods  for  Fort  Garry 
and  we  could  hear  the  music  they  made  as  we  sat  by  our 
camp  fire  or  lay  in  our  tent.  On  July  17th  we  reached  Aber- 
crombie where  there  was  a  regiment  of  American  soldiers 
who  had  been  there  since  1862,  the  year  of  the  Sioux  massacre 
when  one  hundred  white  settlers  were  killed  by  the  Indians. 
The  Fort  is  on  the  Dakota  side  of  the  river.  We  can  cross 
on  the  ferry  boat  at  twenty-five  cents  a  head. 

Here  we  had  some  repairs  made  to  our  outfit  and  got  a 
fresh  stock  of  provisions,  which  we   considered  dear,   flour 
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$7.00  per  hundred,  potatoes  $1.00  a  bushel,  oats  $1.75  a 
bushel,  eggs  at  40  cents  a  dozen.  July  18th  we  started  north 
down  the  Red  River  which  we  crossed  on  a  ferry  at  George- 
town, a  small  village.  Settlers  were  few  and  far  between; 
wild  game  plentiful,  especially  prairie  chicken.  One  morning 
as  I  was  taking  my  shot  gun  from  the  wagon  by  the  muzzle, 
the  hammers  caught  on  the  edge  of  the  box;  the  gun  was 
discharged  the  shot  passing  between  my  arm  and  body, 
blowing  a  hole  through  our  tent.  Father  and  brother  had 
just  come  out  of  the  tent  with  goods  for  the  wagon  so  no  one 
was  hurt,  but  things  might  have  been  dififerent  and  this  story 
changed.  We  found  the  mosquitoes  very  bad  and  hard  on 
us  and  our  horse.  Cart  drivers  tell  us  that  sometimes  they 
had  oxen  choked  to  death  from  breathing  in  mosquitoes  until 
they  form  a  ball  in  the  throat.  We  could  easily  believe  it, 
they  are  so  numerous.  We  also  ran  into  a  great  storm  of 
grasshoppers,  they  darkened  the  sunlight  and  came  down  like 
a  snowstorm.  July  20th  Alex.  Begg,  a  Winnipeg  merchant, 
overtook  us.  He  kept  store  at  Douglas  Point  and  had  been 
south  buying  goods;  since  then  he  has  written  a  very  good 
history  of  the  first  Riel  rebellion.  We  overtook  Kenneth 
McKenzie,  who  last  year  took  up  land  at  Rat  Creek,  west  of 
Portage  la  Prairie  and  is  now  with  his  family  going  up  to  possess 
the  land.  July  22nd  we  reached  Pembina,  a  border  village 
200  miles  north  of  Abercrombie  and  fifty  miles  south  of  Fort 
Garry.  A  mile  north  is  the  Hudson  Bay  fort  and  we  feel 
glad  to  again  be  on  British  soil.  Here  we  meet  three  Can- 
adians returning  to  Ontario,  two  of  them  Baptist  preachers 
from  Woodstock,  the  other  Mr.  Ogletree  from  near  Ridge- 
town,  gomg  back  for  his  family.  He  settled  at  Portage  and 
was  later  appomted  Canadian  agent  by  the  government.  We 
find  some  nice  ripe  strawberries  by  the  river  bank  showing 
that  this  north  country  can  grow  fruit.  July  24th  wc  reach 
Fort  Garry,  crossing  Assiniboine  River  on  a  floating  bridge. 
The  buildings  in  the  fort  are  good  and  substantial,  surrounded 
by  a  stone  wall.  Winnipeg,  as  it  is  called,  is  half  a  mile 
farther  north, and  is  quite  a  smart  little  place  with  several  hotels 
and  stores,  the  buildings  mostly  log,  built  with  great  taste. 
We  camped  about  where  now  is  Portage  Avenue.  We  found 
provisions  quite  expensive  as  we  might  expect  after  the  famine 
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of  1868.  That  year  grasshoppers  destroyed  most  of  the  crops. 
We  were  told  that  dead  hoppers  were  a  foot  deep  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Manitoba,  and  we  could  see  by  discoloration  where 
they  had  lain  three  feet  deep  against  the  walls  of  the  fort. 
On  July  26th  we  reached  Portage,  which  is  about  seventy- 
five  miles  west  of  Fort  Garry,  making  the  distance  of  nearly 
five  hundred  miles  in  fourteen  days,  showing  that  the  roads 
were  good  and  that  we  had  a  good  horse.  Portage  la  Prairie 
is  a  small  village  with  one  small  hotel  or  stopping  place,  two 
stores  and  settlers  whose  farms  adjoin,  the  principal  ones 
being  McBain  and  McLean,  who  came  from  Nova  Scotia 
some  seven  years  previous.  The  McBains  agreed  to  take 
care  of  us  until  we  got  a  home  of  our  own,  which  they  did. 
Kenneth  McKenzie  arrived  a  few  days  later  with  his  family, 
and  was  taken  care  of  by  the  McLeans  until  their  home  was 
ready  for  them  at  Rat  Creek.  We  selected  land  near 
McKenzie,  and  built  us  a  comfortable  log  house  into  which 
we  moved  in  October. 

To  protect  the  \vheat  crop  fr^m  blackbirds  while  in  the  milk 
.-tage,  we  found  the  farmers  from  daylight  until  dark,  on  foot 
and  on  horseback,  going  round  and  round  their  wheat  fields, 
shouting  and  pounding  on  tin  pans  and  shooting,  to  keep  off 
the  birds  that  came  from  the  sloughs  and  from  Lake  Manitoba 
in  hundreds  to  feed  on  the  wheat.  So  numerous  were  they 
that  my  brother  killed  seventy-five  birds  with  one  shot. 
The  wheat  that  year  was  good,  running  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  first  slight  frost  was  on  August  27th  with  a  heavier 
one  on  Sept.  12th  that  killed  the  potato  vines.  Cur  main 
food  here  is  pemmican  and  potatoes,  hard  bread  and  black 
tea.  Bread  is  made  from  whole  wheat  flour  ground  by  wind- 
mill, rolled  out  thin  and  baked  on  top  of  smooth  box  stoves. 
It  will  keep  for  m.onths  and  is  just  the  thing  for  good  teeth. 
Pemmican  is  made  of  dried  buft'alo  meat  pounded  up  fine,  over 
which  is  poured  hot  grease,  supposed  to  be  buftalo  but  som.e- 
times  wolf,  thoroughly  mixed  and  put  into  bags  made  from 
buffalo  hides,  hairy  side  out,  holding  about  a  hundred  pounds 
each.  No  salt  is  used;  this  will  keep  for  years.  Sometimes  wild 
berries  are  added  which  improved  the  flavour  and  increased 
the  price. 

To  he  continued. 


Scientific  and  ^Esthetic  Interest  in  the  West 

NORMAN    F.    BLACK,    M.A.,    D.PAED. 

The  Collegiate  Institute,  Regina,  Sask. 

Editor's  Note:  When  in  Regina  some  months  ago,  the  Editor  learned 
of  the  excelhnt  work  that  is  bsing  done  by  the  Regina  Society  of  Art, 
Literature,  and  Science;  and  the  following  account  of  the  work  of  the 
society  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Black  on  request.  The  information 
here  given  should  be  of  interest  to  teachers  who  are  engaged  in  Uni- 
versity Extension,  or  High  School  Extension,  work  elsewhere.] 

MANY  valuable  agencies  are  co-operating  to  redeem  our 
young  country  from  the  crudity  and  materialism  to 
which  new,  prosperous  and  rapidly  growing  com- 
munities are  subject,  and  no  person  need  be  other  than 
optimistic  as  to  the  ultimate  issue.  One  society  that  has 
already  exercised  considerable  influence  in  Saskatchewan,  on 
behalf  of  the  things  of  the  mind,  is  known  by  the  rather 
alarming  title  of  "Regina  Society  of  Art,  Literature  and 
Science". 

This  society  was  organised  in  the  season  of  1909-1910  to 
constitute  a  bond  of  union  among  the  studiously  inclined; 
to  facilitate  co-operation  for  systematic  study  in  various 
fields;  to  secure  for  Regina  the  advantage  of  hearing  scholars 
and  artists  from  other  parts;  to  provide  for  the  convenient 
affiliation  of  societies  of  kindred  aims  so  as  to  prevent  the 
conflict  of  dates  of  meetings  and  to  reduce  the  expenses  of 
administration;  and,  generally,  within  a  single  organisation 
to  provide  machinery  for  a  multitude  of  services  in  Regina's 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  interests. 

As  an  educational  force  the  society  is  already  doing  a  most 
important  service.  During  last  season  fifty-two  lectures  and 
meetings  for  study  were  held.  These  constituted  a  series 
equal  in  value  to  a  University  Extension  Course  of  excep- 
tional excellence.  Nothing  could  more  conclusively  indicate 
growth  in  matters  intellectual  than  the  fact  that  in  a  busy 
western  town  of  thirty-odd  thousand,  the  attendance  through- 
out the  season  showed  so  extensive  a  course  to  have  met 
not  merely  a  need,  but  a  demand. 
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Independent  societies  of  kindred  aims  may  affiliate  with  the 
Society  of  Art,  Literature  and  Science  on  terms  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Directors.  The  first  to  do  so  was  the  Regina 
Centre  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Canada;  and 
toward  the  end  of  last  season  the  application  of  Regina  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  also  favourably  received. 

The  advantages  of  such  affiliation  are  numerous.  Unless 
the  affiUating  society  chooses  otherwise,  the  directors  of  the 
general  association  arrange  for  the  places  of  meeting,  and 
pay  out  of  the  general  funds  for  light,  heating  and  janitor's 
services.  In  preparing  the  season's  programme  care  is  taken 
that  none  of  the  numerous  meetings  conflict;  and,  when  much 
the  same  group  of  citizens  is  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  trans- 
actions of  two  given  sections  or  affiliated  societies,  their 
meetings  are  arranged  for  the  same  place  and  evening,  the 
first  occurring  at  eight  o'clock  and  the  second  at  nine  o'clock. 

AH  persons  on  the  society's  mailing  list  are  notified  weekly 
of  the  programme  offered  by  the  various  departments  and 
affiliated  societies.  The  paid-up  membership  numbers  about 
two  hundred,  and  as  the  society  has  adopted  the  liberal  policy 
of  throwing  most  of  its  meetings  open  to  the  public,  a  still 
larger  number  of  citizens  and  visitors  have  from  time  to  time 
availed  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

During  the  season  the  distinguished  Canadian  violinist, 
Miss  Kathleen  Parlow,  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
society,  a  handsomely  engrossed  address  being  presented  to 
the  brilliant  young  artist,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  enthu- 
siastic audience  on  the  occasion  of  her  appearance  at  the 
Regina  city  hall,  March  30th,  1912.  The  other  honorary 
members  are  Sir  Ernest  H.  Shackleton,  explorer;  Alex.  S. 
Kezthelyi,  the  Hungarian  artist,  who  lectured  most  acceptably 
before  the  society  in  1909,  and  the  Countess  von  Schwartzen- 
burg-Bailey,  whose  exquisite  voice  was  so  generously  placed 
at  the  service  of  the  association  in  1910. 

As  indicative  of  the  amount  and  variety  of  the  work  carried 
on  under  the  auspices  of  this  society,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  review  some  features  of  the  programme  actually  carried 
through,  last  season.  The  Department  of  Art  and  Architec- 
ture provided  twelve  lectures;  the  Department  of  Child- 
Study    and    Psychology,   nine    lectures;     the    Astronomical 
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Department,  seven  such  meetings;  the  Literature  Depart- 
ment, fourteen  lectures;  two  lecture-recitals  of  exceptional 
value  were  provided  by  the  Music  Department;  and  various 
other  meetings  for  study  were  arranged  by  other  departments 
and  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  general  association. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  year  1911-1912  was  probably 
the  annual  conversazione  and  art  exhibit.  Hundreds  of 
members  and  guests  enjoyed  the  surprisingly  excellent  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  curiosities  and  other  objects  of  scientific  or 
artistic  interest,  provided  by  the  Art  and  Architecture  sections. 
Certainly  no  similar  exhibition  comparable  in  extent  or  value 
had  ever  before  been  gathered  under  a  single  roof  in  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan. 

Indeed,  the  attendance  was  so  large  and  enthusiastic  and 
the  exhibit  so  varied  and  extensive  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
felt  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  in  the  future  to  limit  suc'h  an 
exhibition  to  one  evening.  Accordingly,  after  their  annual 
conversazione  held,  in  October,  1912,  to  open  the  season  of 
1912-1913,  the  Art  Exhibit  was  left  open  to  the  public  for 
three  days.  There  is  good  reason  for  assurance  that  the 
season  just  opening  will  prove  of  exceptional  value  and  inter- 
est to  a  larger  number  than  ever. 

To  make  such  a  society  succeed  means,  at  first,  an  abundance 
of  work  for  a  few  determined  enthusiasts,  but  it  is  amply 
worth  while. 


In  speaking  of  the  way  death  came  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Longfellow  says: 

"In  the  night,  unseen,  a  single  warrior, 

In  sombre  harness  mailed, 
Dreaded  of  man,  and  surnamed  The  Destroyer, 
The  rampart  wall  had  scaled." 

Teacher — "Now,   can  any  of  the  class   tell  me  who  this 
single  warrior  was  who  scaled  the  rampart  wall  in  the  night?" 

Pupil,  timidly,  after  a  pause — "Please,  sir,  I  think  it  was 
Napoleon." 


I 


I.  The  Story  of  La  Salle 

{Concluded.) 

W.    S.    ELLIS,    M.A.,    B.SC. 
Dean,  Faculty  of  Education,  Queen's  University,  Kingston. 

MEANTIME,  at  Montreal,  Frontenac  had  been  replaced 
by  Le  Barre,  and  the  new  Governor  actually  aided  La 
Salle's  enemies  by  seizing  Fort  Frontenac  and  stop- 
ping supplies  needed  for  his  western  posts.  This  caused 
La  Salle  to  go  to  Paris  to  appeal  to  King  Louis,  and  to 
lay  before  the  French  authorities  his  plan  for  securing  the 
trade  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  happened  at  this  time  that 
there  was  war  between  France  and  Spain,  and  that  the 
Spaniards  claimed  complete  control  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
even  to  the  extent  of  prohibiting  the  vessels  of  other  nations 
from  entering  those  waters.  The  King  favoured  La  Salle's 
proposal  and  commissioned  him  to  organise  an  expedition, 
proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  there  establish 
a  fortified  trading-post  to  repel  Spanish  attacks,  and  to  gather 
the  furs  of  the  interior  for  French  commerce.  As  Fort  Fron- 
tenac on  the  St.  Lawrence,  this  on  the  Mississippi  was  to  be 
the  first  of  a  series  of  such  centres  of  trade  which,  gradually 
reaching  inland  along  the  river  and  its  affluents,  would  furnish 
a  market  for  the  products  of  Indian  industry,  and  thus  bring 
the  tribes  under  French  influence  while  stimulating  them  to 
put  forth  effort  for  the  enrichment  of  French  merchants. 

The  expedition  consisted  of  four  vessels,  one  small  one, 
the  Belle,  being  a  gift  from  the  King  himself  to  La  Salle. 
There  were  on  board  sailors,  soldiers,  settlers  with  their 
families,  some  men  of  excellent  character,  some  of  doubtful 
reputation,  and  some  of  most  undoubted  rascality.  The 
fleet  sailed  from  Rochelle  on  July  24th,  1684.  Unfortunately 
from  the  first  there  was  divided  authority.  La  Salle  had  the 
guidance  of  the  expedition,  but  Beaujeu,  an  old  naval  officer, 
had  actual  command  of  the  ships  and  men.  From  the  first 
there  were  bickerings  that  soon  grew  into  open  quarrels. 
When  they  reached  the  West  Indies  one  of  the  vessels  fell 
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behind  the  others  and  was  captured  by  buccaneers.  This 
happened  to  be  the  ship  that  contained  the  tools  and  imple- 
ments for  the  colonists'  use,  so  the  loss  was  a  cripplmg  one. 
Then  La  Salle  fell  sick  and  lay  at  death's  door  for  some 
weeks.  Meanwhile,  all  hands  were  living  idly  in  a  bad  tropical 
climate,  consuming  the  stores  and  contracting  diseases. 
When  they  finally  got  away,  the  ships  through  the  worst  of 
bad  management  again  became  separated,  and  thus  left 
themselves  at  the  mercy  of  any  Spaniard  who  might  happen 
to  meet  them.  They  sailed  on  and  on,  past  the  Mississippi 
without  seeing  it,  past  the  low  marshy  coasts  of  Louisiana 
and  Eastern  Texas.  In  January  1685,  when  the  shore 
began  to  trend  southward  it  dawned  on  the  leaders  that  they 
were  astray.  They  waited  for  the  other  ships  to  come  up, 
then  turned  back.  At  length,  a  channel  between  two  long, 
low-lying  islands  misled  La  Salle  into  the  belief  that  this 
was  the  western  mouth  of  the  river.  Without  investigation 
he  caused  the  people  to  disembark,  and  erected  a  rude  defence 
on  the  swampy  shore  behind  which  they  encamped.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  was  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  Mississippi, 
at  Metagorda  bay  on  the  Texas  coast.  Here  a  second  vessel 
of  the  fleet  was  lost  through  the  disobedience  of  her  captain, 
and  but  little  was  saved  from  her  cargo  beyond  the  captain's 
personal  belongings.  This  wreck  was  believed  to  be  the  result 
of  a  design  to  ruin  the  expedition.  There  now  remained 
only  the  Belle  and  Beaujeu's  ship.  The  latter  had  to  leave 
in  a  few  days  because  the  coast  was  a  very  dangerous  one 
and  there  was  no  harbour,  as  the  water  was  too  shallow  to 
permit  any  large  vessel  to  pass  between  the  islands.  Be  it 
said  to  the  credit  of  Beaujeu  that,  old  quarrels  forgotten,  he 
did  all  he  could  to  help  La  Salle  in  his  trouble;  repeatedly  he 
offered  to  go  for  succour  but  these  offers  were  always  declined. 
La  Salle  still  thinking  that  he  was  on  the  Mississippi.  Then 
when  the  ship  had  gone  the  discovery  was  made  that  they  were 
not  near  the  river,  Twice  expeditions  went  out  to  try  to  find 
the  desired  goal,  but  they  returned  baffled  by  swamps  and 
fever  and  want.  To  crown  their  misfortunes  the  Belle  was 
wrecked  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  and  the  whole  party,  men, 
women  and  children,  were  left  on  a  swampy,  unhealthy  coast 
without  huts  or  food  or  clothing,  without  animals  or  imple- 
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ments  or  seeds  for  agriculture.  Under  such  conditions  it  was 
inevitable  that  discontent  should  increase,  that  hopelessness 
should  seize  on  the  people  and  that  mutiny  and  desertion 
should  be  discussed  in  corners.  Thus  time  passed  until  the 
winter  of  1686-7. 

Desperate  states  require  heroic  treatment,  and  as  a  last 
resort  holding  some  slight  promise  of  success.  La  Salle  on  the 
day  after  Christmas,  1686,  led  out  a  small  selected  party  of 
his  followers  to  go  in  quest  of  the  Mississippi,  to  ascend  it 
to  Fort  St.  Louis  where  he  had  left  Tonty  on  the  Illinois,  and 
get  help  from  New  France  to  rescue  his  people  and  perhaps 
complete  his  original  scheme.  For  nearly  three  months  they 
worked  their  toilsome  way  over  rivers,  through  morasses, 
across  prairies.  Still  they  were  going  eastward  but  apparently 
engaged  in  an  endless  journey.  In  the  party  were  Duhaut,  a 
man  who  had  played  traitor  on  a  former  occasion  and  been 
forgiven,  and  Liolot  the  surgeon,  who  had  a  bitter  private 
grudge  against  the  leader.  La  Salle  himself  seems  to  have 
become  unusually  imperious. 

At  length,  on  the  eighteenth  of  March  1687,  Duhaut  and 
Liolot  killed  three  members  of  the  party  to  avenge  a  quarrel 
in  the  camp,  and  the  spirit  of  murder  having  been  thus  let 
loose,  they  lay  in  ambush  and  shot  La  Salle  himself.  Thus 
fell  the  great  explorer  by  an  assassin's  treacherous  bullet. 
His  body  rotted  unburied  on  a  brush  heap  in  some  unknown 
Louisiana  swamp,  and  the  record  of  his  deeds  was  buried  for 
two  hundred  years  amid  the  dusty  archives  of  Paris  offices, 
until  they  were  rescued  and  given  to  the  world  largely  by  the 
work  of  a  member  of  that  hostile  race  whom  he  proposed  to 
shut  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

Concerning  La  Salle  and  his  life,  we  have  two  things:  the 
man  and  his  achievements.  What  he  did  others  doubtless 
would  have  done  in  time.  We  must  not  forget  that  during 
the  very  years  he  was  busy  on  his  western  schemes,  such  men 
as  JoHet,  Pere,  La  Motte  and  DuLhut  were  adding  new  regions 
to  the  map  of  North  America,  but  what  others  might  have 
done  takes  nothing  from  what  La  Salle  left  as  his  contribution 
to  the  New  World  discoveries.  He  started  out  to  find  a  way 
to  the  China  sea,  he  ended  by  showing  the  route  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.    The  road  to  China  was  not  to  be  for  another  two 
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hundred  and  thirty  years,  then  the  locomotive  and  the  iron 
rail  were  to  replace  the  paddle  and  the  forest  stream.  The 
man  stands  out  among  the  great  empire  builders  of  history. 
Had  his  scheme  been  finally  successful  there  would  have 
been  only  one  power  on  the  North  American  continent  to- 
day, for  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  any  second,  and 
that  the  plan  did  not  succeed  must  be  credited  not  to  La  Salle 
but  to  the  court  at  Versailles. 

Now,  New  France  has  been  wiped  from  the  map,  an  alien 
flag  floats  over  the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  and  the  colonists 
whom  he  would  have  penned  between  the  Adirondacks  and 
the  Atlantic  have  overtopped  the  mountain  chain,  swept  all 
across  the  great  basin,  surged  over  the  western  mountains 
that  he  knew  nothing  of,  and  covered  all  the  coast  where 
rivers  drop  over  the  western  shore.  Truly  it  was  a  magnificent 
vision  but  apparently  only  one  man  grasped  its  significance, 
and  he,  murdered  at  forty-three,  missed  its  completion.  La 
Salle  stands  out  as  a  striking  example  of  dogged  perseverance 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  definite  purpose.  Crushing  ad- 
versity never  turned  him  from  his  course;  the  open  hostility 
of  enemies,  the  secret  treachery  of  apparent  friends,  the 
harassment  of  debt,  the  opposition  of  authority,  the  hard- 
ships incident  to  the  most  laborious  journeys,  not  one  nor  all 
ever  shook  his  confidence  in  himself  nor  turned  him  from  his 
design.  Without  doubt  many  of  his  difficulties  were  of  his 
own  making.  He  was  generally  a  cold,  silent,  imperious,  self- 
contained  man.  These  qualities  often  go  with  unusual 
strength  and  great  achievement.  Yet  La  Salle  had  the  power 
of  persuasion  and  attachment  as  shown  in  the  cases  of  Tonty 
and  Frontenac  thougn  he  seldom  cared  to  use  it.  A  man  ex- 
ceedingly suspicious,  with  good  reason  in  many  cases  it  is 
true,  he  found  troubles  that  had  no  real  existence;  this  was 
akin  to  the  impulsiveness  that  led  to  such  things  as  the  childish 
quarrels  with  Beaujeu  and  the  over-confidence  which  wrecked 
the  expedition  to  the  Mississippi  and  left  ruin  and  death  where 
prudence  would  have  brought  success.  But  the  La  Salle  that 
stays  with  us  is  the  dreamer,  the  explorer,  the  man  of  iron 
determination  in  working  out  his  ideal,  the  man  who  made 
mistakes  and  took  the  consequences  in  the  face  of  apparent 
defeat  and  disaster,  but  of  actual  victory  and  success. 


The  Rosedale  School  Bazaar 


How  We  Decorated  Our  School 

[Editor's  Note. — During  the  next  few  months  The  School  intends 
to  publish  a  series  of  short  articles  on  the  subject  of  School  Decoration, 
so  as  to  show  what  means  have  been  adopted  in  different  schools  for 
raising  money,  and  what  form  the  decorations  have  taken  in  different 
cases.  The  following  account  of  the  decoration  of  the  Rosedale  School 
is  the  first  of  this  series.] 

I.  Rosedale  Public  School,  Toronto. 

ASK  a  Toronto  teacher  if  there  is  any  school  in  the  city 
that  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  decoration,  and  you 
are  referred  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  Rosedale 
Public  School.  When  I  called  up  Miss  Sims,  the  principal, 
on  a  certain  Friday  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  make  inquiries,  her 
reply  was:  "Come  over  to  the  school  to-morrow  afternoon, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  see  both  what  our  decorations  are  like, 
and  how  we  raise  the  money!" 

"To-morrow",  as  it  turned  out,  was  the  day  of  the  annual 
Rosedale  School  Bazaar,  and  when  I  reached  the  school  an 
hour  or  so  before  the  bazaar  opened,  I  found  everything  in  a 
state  of  busy  preparation.     I  had  never  seen  a  school  bazaar, 
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and  I  was  immediately  interested  in  the  different  kinds  of 
articles  that  were  on  exhibition,  and  in  the  various  money- 
making  devices  that  were  in  use  in  addition  to  the  bazaar 
proper.  The  kindergarten  room,  which  is  also  the  assembly 
room  and  concert  hall  of  the  school,  was  the  bazaar  room,  and 
it  was,  of  course,  the  central  point  of  interest.  But  I  must 
confess  that  on  my  first  view  of  it  I  was  not  so  much  attracted 
by  the  booths  as  by  the  beauty  of  the  room  itself.  The  wall 
space  directly  facing  the  folding  doors  is  given  up  to  three 
beautiful  frescoes,  the  work  of  a  well-known  city  artist,  and 
the  other  decorations  are  so  planned  that  the  whole  room 
presents  a  simple  and  harmonious  colour  design.  The  illustra- 
tion shows  only  one  of  the  frescoes,  but  it  helps  incidentally  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  booths  in  the  bazaar. 

The  mottled  centrepiece  which  partly  projects  itself  into 
the  foreground  of  the  picture  is  not,  as  you  might  suppose,  a 
rich  velvet  rug  with  a  rose  pattern,  but  is  a  prosaic  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  bazaar.  It  is  a  commonplace  cabbage-patch 
with  cabbages  made  of  green  paper,  growing  in  a  garden  of 
sawdust.  If  your  appetite  calls  for  cabbage,  you  may  pur- 
chase one  for  fifteen  cents,  and  the  gardener  will  allow  you  to 
select  the  one  you  wish  to  buy.  But,  contrary  to  custom,  it 
is  the  roots  that  are  considered  most  worth  while  in  these 
cabbages.  You  may  find  your  particular  root  to  consist  of  a 
pot  of  jam,  a  box  of  candy,  a  doll,  a  piece  of  china,  or  some 
other  equally  coveted  treasure. 

But  let  us  take  a  turn  around  the  stalls !  Here  at  the  very 
outset  is  a  housekeeper's  table,  where  the  thrifty  housewife 
may  buy  varieties  of  useful  articles,  from  loaves  of  home- 
made bread  to  bars  of  soap  or  granite  bowls  and  dippers, 
according  to  her  fancy. 

Here  in  the  next  place  is  a  candy  booth  with  scores  of 
tempting  boxes  of  fudge  or  peanut  brittle,  all  home-made,  or 
with  high-class  chocolates  purchased  fresh  from  the  wholesale. 
Next  comes  a  stationery  table  with  fancy  boxes  of  note  paper 
and  envelopes,  and  then  a  fancy-work  display  where  dainty 
Christmas  purchases  are  in  order;  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room  a  long  counter,  which  runs  from  end  to  end,  is  laden 
with  daintily  dressed  dolls  and  toys  of  all  varieties  to  tempt 
the  indulgent  parent's  eye. 
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In  the  hallway  outside  the  room  is  an  "orange  tree",  a 
real  tree  with  bare  branches  which  are  hung  with  scores  of 
mysterious  parcels  tied  in  orange-coloured  paper.  Children 
love  mysteries,  and  in  this  case  the  mystery  may  be  solved 
at  the  trifling  cost  of  ten  cents  a  parcel.  If  you  have  any  money 
left,  you  may  spend  it  in  the  ice  cream  room. 

A  good  school  bazaar  in  Toronto  is  said  to  net  a  profit 
generally  of  some  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  as  in  the  case  of 
this  particular  bazaar  a  considerable  outlay  appeared  to  be 
necessary,  I  inquired  particularly  as  to  the  sources  of  profit. 
As  a  result,  I  found  that  the  following  were  the  principal 
sources  of  revenue: 

An  admission  fee  of  five  cents  is  charged.  Admission 
tickets  are  sold  beforehand.  Each  child  who  sells  ten  tickets 
gets  free  admission,  and  in  this  way  alone  some  five  thousand 
tickets  are  usually  sold.  Most  of  the  articles  on  sale  are 
presented  by  parents.  Each  mother,  for  instance,  supplies  a 
dressed  doll.  Home-made  candy  brings  in  a  large  return, 
pure  profit;  wholesale  houses-  supply  "samples"  free  as 
advertisements.  The  articles  for  the  cabbage  patch  and  the 
orange  tree  are  bought  at  the  midsummer  sales  when  such 
goods  are  cheap,  or  else  they  are  purchased  direct  from  the 
wholesales.  "Several  things  are  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  a  bazaar,"  was  the  comment  of  the  principal.  "You  must 
not  let  it  interfere  with  the  regular  school  work.  ,You  must 
get  the  community  to  help.  You  must  be  businesslike  in 
handling  your  supplies;  and,  above  all  things,  you  must  give 
the  purchasers  the  worth  of  their  money!" 

Incidentally,  the  writer  was  interested  a  fortnight  later  in 
visiting  Kent  School  bazaar,  which  was  conducted  along 
much  the  same  lines.  The  Manual  Training  class  supplied 
many  articles  for  sale,  and  the  Household  Science  class  pro- 
vided the  supplies  for  the  refreshment  room.  A  fishpond 
took  the  place  of  the  cabbage  patch  and  orange  tree,  and  a 
concert  room  (five  cents  admission)  formed  an  additional 
attraction.  The  proceeds  of  the  Kent  School  bazaar  are  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  for  the  two  pianos  in  the  school — which, 
by  the  way,  ought  to  be  purchased  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  decoration  of  the  Rosedale  School  is  in  charge  of  the 
Women's  Art  League  of  Rosedale.    The  Women's  Art  League 
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consists  of  about  one  hundred  members,  including  teachers, 
parents  of  the  children,  and  friends  of  the  school.  The  prim.e 
object  of  the  league  is  to  promote  an  interest  in  art  among  its 
members,  and  to  carry  out  the  best  ideas  of  the  league  in 
school  decoration;  but  it  serves  an  even  more  important 
function  in  the  community,  the  bringing  of  the  home  into 
intimate  connection  with  the  school. 

In  the  case  of  the  Rosedale  School  the  Art  League  has 
worked  wonders.  One  of  the  first  moves  made  by  the  league 
after  its  formation  was  to  hold  an  art  conference,  which  was 
attended  by  prominent  artists  of  the  city,  to  consider  means 
of  remodelling  and  decorating  the  school  along  artistic  lines. 
The  consent  and  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Education  was 
secured,  and  the  work  of  artistic  reconstruction  began.  The 
kindergarten  room  was  made  over,  new  doors  and  new  window 
casings  and  new  mouldings  were  provided;  frescoing  was 
undertaken;  the  walls  of  the  class-rooms  were  tinted;  a  piano 
was  purchased;  a  lecture  room  was  fitted  up  with  chairs, 
movable  platform,  rug  and  reading  desk.  Electric  light  was 
installed.  A  kitchen  outfit  was  purchased,  with  china  and 
silver  for  a  tea  service.  Sash  curtains  were  provided  for  win- 
dows, and  curtains  of  hop-sacking  for  cloak  rooms.  Unused 
blackboard  spaces  were  covered;  artiscic  bulletin  boards  were 
constructed,  and  appropriate  pictures  were  chosen  for  the 
different  class-rooms  in  the  school. 

I  was  much  interested  in  examining  the  pictures.  There 
were  not  many,  three  or  four  for  each  room,  but  what  had 
been  chosen  were  good,  and  in  the  choice  of  subjects  the  chil- 
dren's interests  had  apparently  been  the  first  consideration. 
I  noted,  among  others,  the  following  titles  of  pictures  in  the 
juniorrooms:  "Three  of  Us", ''King  of  the  Castle",  "Grand- 
father's Birthday",  "Oranges  and  Lemons",  "Startled", 
"Innocence",  "Playmates",  "Winter-Quarters",  "When  the 
Heart  is  Young",  "Rest  in  Egypt". 

"Buy  good  pictures"  was  the  very  excellent  advice  of  the 
principal.  "Better  one  good  picture  than  twenty  poor  ones. 
Do  not  buy  pictures  that  are  too  small,  and  if  possible  get 
coloured  reproductions.  The  frames  should  not  be  costly — 
no  gilt  frames,  but  plain  oak,  unstained  wood  where 
possible." 
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"In  my  opinion,"  she  added,  "the  first  step  in  providing 
for  school  decoration  is  to  form  an  Art  League.  Our  league 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  willing  to  assist  any  school  that  is  not 
too  far  from  Toronto,  in  organising  a  league,  if  we  could  be 
of  service.  And  when  once  the  money  is  provided,  if  you  wish 
your  school  to  be  homelike  as  well  as  artistic,  attack  your 
problems  in  the  following  order:  the  curtains,  the  walls  and 
blackboards,  and  lastly  the  pictures." 


The  Kent  School  Bazaar 


The  history  master  had  asked  his  class  to  write  a  note  on 
Penny  Postage,  and  its  value.  This  was  one  of  the  answers 
that  he  received:  "Penny  Postage  is  a  very  commodious  in" 
vention,  because  it  makes  it  so  easy  for  people  to  facilitate." 

"What  is  spirit?  No  matter.  What  is  matter?  Never 
mind.     What  is  mind?     It's  immaterial." — Hood. 


Experiments  in  Teaching  Oral  Composition 

E.   J.   GUEST,   M.A. 
The  High  School.  Belleville.  Ont. 

"Oh,  grasp  the  hardy  thistle  close, 
Or  grasp  it  not  at  all." 

THE  first  thought  of  teaching  oral  composition  filled 
many  of  us  with  much  the  same  shrinking  as  the 
grasping  of  a  thistle  would.  Touched  gingerly,  with 
reluctant  fingers,  it  is  a  thorny,  prickly  problem  ;  gripped 
firmly,  wuth  a  dash  of  courage  and  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  stage  of  development  of  the  class,  the  needs  of  the  imme- 
diate community,  and  of  that  larger  community,  the  state, 
it  becomes  a  source  of  real  pleasure  and  growth  to  both  teacher 
and  class.  In  no  other  subject  can  such  rapid  progress  be 
seen  as  the  result  of  one's  efforts.  No  other  phase  of  work 
offers  anything  more  gratifying  than  to  behold  and  take  part 
in  the  transformation  of  the  trembling,  tongue-tied  young 
stammerer  into  the  poised,  self-controlled,  clear- voiced 
speaker,  able  to  feel,  able  to  think,  able  to  present  his  thoughts 
in  concise,  pointed,  clear-visioned  English. 

How  shall  we  attain  this  result?  By  the  steps  necessary  in 
all  true  and  sure  progress — by  experiment,  failure,  success. 

One  experiment  which  has  proved  a  failure  in  my  classes  is 
the  attempt  to  get  formal  speeches  of  any  great  length  from 
young  students.  Given  a  set  subject,  historical  or  literary, 
and  the  result  is  usually  one  of  two  things — a  stumbling, 
badly  prepared,  worse  given  jumble,  or  a  long,  stilted,  care- 
fully prepared  recitation.  Memorisation  is  especially  fatal  to 
all  free,  strong  speaking  at  any  time,  and  from  this  failure 
one  bit  of  valuable  knowledge  came — never  to  allow  a  pupil  to 
memorise  his  speech.  It  can  always  be  detected,  and  it  will 
prevent  his  ever  becoming  a  self-reliant,  resourceful  speaker. 

The  plan  which  has  given  the  best  results  in  my  experience 
in  giving  both  fluency  and  strength  is  that  of  class  debates. 
The  class  is  organised  as  a  literary  society;  rules  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure  are  studied  as  far  as  they  apply  to  the 
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conduct  of  such  meetings;  the  duties  of  ofificers  and  judges 
are  set  forth,  and  when  this  is  done,  practical  work  begins. 
One  student  is  appointed  chairman,  one  secretary,  one  critic, 
four  take  the  debate,  and  the  rest  of  the  class  act  as  judges, 
briefly  writing  out  the  points  made  by  both  sides,  taking  into 
consideration  the  speaking,  and  finally  summing  up  their 
decision  at  the  bottom  of  a  slip  to  which  they  sign  their  names 
individually.  These  are  collected  and  counted  by  two  pupils, 
one  of  whom  announces  the  results  when  called  upon  by  the 
chairman.  The  slips  are  then  passed  to  the  teacher  for  perusal 
and  comment  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  judgment.  The  critic 
judges  only  style,  voice,  correct  English,  and  habits  of  stand- 
ing and  delivery.  The  good  points  are  always  emphasised^ 
while  brief  and  kind  suggestions  are  made  as  to  possible 
improvements  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  debaters,  but  of  the 
chairman,  secretary,  and  class  deportment  during  the  debate. 
Subjects  within  the  range  of  interest  and  knowledge  of  the 
pupils,  carefully  graded  by  the  teacher  to  suit  different  ages 
and  classes,  should  be  chosen  for  debate. 

The  student  who,  being  limited  to  a  certain  brief  time, 
learns  to  present  a  definite  number  of  points  in  a  forceful, 
terse,  convincing  way,  well  supported  by  facts,  illustrations, 
and  arguments,  and  in  the  fire  and  warmth  of  contest  with 
his  class  equals,  begins  to  forget  himself,  is  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  all  good  speaking.  When  in  addition  to  this  he  learns 
to  be  generous,  fair,  and  courteous  to  an  opponent,  to  refute 
by  thinking  quickly,  to  keep  his  temper  and  hit  hard  at 
arguments  while  avoiding  personalities,  to  lose  good-humoredly 
and  win  modestly,  the  fundamental  requirements  of  the  most 
powerful  speaking  are  being  inculcated,  and  will  grow  with 
his  growth,  strengthen  with  his  knowledge,  and  deepen  with 
deepening  spiritual  experience. 

A  Mock  Parliament  in  the  winter  term  of  the  second  or 
third  year's  training  is  another  practical  and  useful  feature, 
if  the  class-room  is  not  too  crowded  to  seat  the  Speaker,  the 
parties,  and  the  necessary  offtcials.  The  students  are  at  an 
age  to  enjoy  the  dramatic  touches  in  working  out  the  formali- 
ties, and  the  rather  hard  work  of  forming  a  ministry,  drafting 
a  policy  and  handling  the  various  ministerial  departments. 
The  study  of  parliamentary  procedure  may  be  carried  further 
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now,  formal,  carefully  prepared  speeches  given,  and  replies 
made  by  the  opposition,  followed  by  quick,  keen,  brief  debate 
held  sharply  within  parliamentary  bounds  by  the  Speaker. 
To  achieve  good  English  and  careful  thinking,  writing  out 
speeches  may  be  encouraged,  after  which  for  delivery  they 
should  be  condensed  into  brief  mementoes  on  slips  of  paper 
small  enough  to  be  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Matters  of 
real  interest  to  the  school  and  community  are  most  valuable 
as  subjects  for  consideration. 

Three-minute  extempore  speeches  on  subjects  to  be  drawn 
offhand  are  a  severe  but  excellent  practice  for  maturer  students 
with  training  behind  them.  The  subjects  should,  of  course, 
be  well  within  the  speaker's  range  of  experience  and  knowledge 
in  order  to  make  this  a  success. 

Speeches  presenting  pictures  which  the  speaker  can  see  in 
memory,  as  for  instance,  "A  Garden  I  Know",  train  in 
vividness  of  presentation.  And  that  brings  us  to  another 
need  of  this  day  of  clubs  and  banquets — the  ability  to  make 
a  good,  short  after-dinner  speech.  One  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory plans  for  this  is  a  revival  of  that  almost  lost  art  of  our 
grandfathers,  story-telling.  The  oral  work  of  the  last  month 
of  each  term  may  be  most  pleasantly  and  profitably  devoted- 
to  the  telling,  at  one  time  of  humorous  stories,  at  another  time 
thoseof  a  serious  turn.  And  your  class  so  thoroughly  enjoys  this ! 

Real  power  in  speaking  cannot  be  taught  directly;  it 
comes  from  the  finest  qualities  of  soul-growth.  Strengthen- 
ing intellect,  deepening  feeling,  broadening  sympathy,  forget- 
fulness  of  self,  the  sweep  of  broad  horizons,  above  all  sincerity 
and  conviction — these  give  poiver,  and  come  only  with  life 
experience,  but  the  foundation  for  all  these  may  be  laid  in 
our  High  School  departments  of  work,  and  unified  into  one 
whole  by  the  teacher  of  oral  composition,  so  that  when  we 
have  done  what  we  are  aiming  to  do — produce  a  noble  and 
strong  character — our  students  may  be  a  greater  force  because 
of  the  ability  to  express  right  convictions  in  noble  language. 
Power  of  thought  gives  power  of  speech;  power  of  speech 
leads  to  power  of  action,  and  power  of  action  to  powerful 
nation-building,  which  will  make  Canada  a  not  unworthy 
member  of  the  great  British  Empire  in  which  "England  this 
day  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty". 


The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse 


In  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse 

F.  H.  SPINNEY 
Principal,  Alexandra  Public  School,  Montreal 

(A  series  of  articles  relating  to  the  work  cf  the  rural  school — yet  sug- 
gestive for  all  teachers.     Have  you  read  the  previous  numbers?) 

Ill 

ACCORDING  to  promise,  we  are  to  observe  in  this  issue 
Miss  Brown's  lesson  in  Reading  with  Division  III. 
Before  referring  to  that  lesson  I  wish  to  briefly  out- 
line Miss  Brown's  method  of  dealing  with  the  youngest 
children,  who  ranged  from  actual  beginners  to  the  First  and 
Second  Grades.  These  children  are  always  a  source  of  much 
difficulty  to  the  teacher  of  the  rural  school. 

Just  before  the  reading  lesson  began,  a  group  of  six  children 
accompanied  by  an  older  pupil,  emerged  from  a  little  room 
at  the  further  end  of  the  class-room.  This  little  room  had 
been  formerly  used  as  a  cloak-room,  but  Miss  Brown  had 
fitted  it  for  the  instruction  of  the  youngest  children  by  pupils 
of  the  most  advanced  class.  Two  pupils  of  that  class  took 
turns  in  devoting  the  first  thirty  minutes  of  the  morning 
period  to  helping  the  little  ones  with  reading  and  number 
work;  two  others  performed  a  similar  function  in  the  afternoon. 
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Miss  Brown  allowed  these  little  ones  to  go  home  at  11 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  2.30  in  the  afternoon.  They 
received  all  the  help  in  that  time  that  could  be  spared;  and 
they  were  thus  losing  nothing  by  an  early  dismissal.  On 
many  fine  afternoons,  however,  Miss  Brown  took  all  the 
pupils  for  a  walk  along  the  brook  and  through  the  woods, 
where  they  all  learned  such  lessons  as  can  be  learned  in  no 
other  way  whatsoever.  I  hope  to  say  more  about  the  work 
with  the  youngest  pupils  in  a  future  issue. 

Returning  to  the  reading  lesson  with  the  Third  Division, 
I  wish  you  could  observe  it,  in  all  its  brightness  and  eager 
interest,  as  I  observed  it  on  that  fine  morning.  I  feel  the 
inadequacy  of  words  to  fittingly  describe  those  features  of 
the  lesson  which  were  most  impressive  and  most  beneficial. 

The  children  had  been  reading  "silently"  for  twenty-five 
minutes.  This  "silent  reading"  was,  in  Miss  Brown's  estima- 
tion, the  all-important  part  of  the  lesson.  It  took  but  a  frac- 
tion of  that  time  for  her  to  ascertain  what  value  each  had 
derived  from  the  period,  and  what  each  could  express  con- 
cerning the  subject-matter  of  the  selection  assigned. 

The  reading  book  was  "Robinson  Crusoe",  in  an  abbre- 
viated form.  Miss  Brown  had  evolved  to  a  stage  where  the 
antique  custom  of  having  "class  readers"  could  not  be  toler- 
ated. The  trustees  in  that  section  were  naturally  no  better 
than  the  ordinary  mortals  who  perform  the  functions  of  that 
office,  but  they  had  surrendered  absolutely  to  the  indomitable 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher. 

"If  Miss  Brown  says  that  a  library  is  the  essential  feature 
of  her  school  equipment,  a  library  she  shall  have."  That  was 
the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  leading  trustee,  and  that 
sentiment  soon  prevailed  among  the  ratepayers. 

The  foregoing  may  seem  like  a  digression;  but  it  is  not. 
For  an  excellent  reading  lesson,  two  things  are  essential:  the 
right  sort  of  a  teacher  and  the  right  sort  of  books.  Excellent 
reading  lessons  are  of  rare  occurrence,  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  one  or  both  of  these  essentials. 

When  I  attended  a  miscellaneous  school,  I  was  required  to 
go  through  the  class  reader  three  times.  A  boy  once  informed 
me,  in  a  boastful  spirit,  that  he  had  "gone  through  the  reader 
eleven  times".     There  is  no  expression  in  any  language  that 
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will  adequately  condemn  such  a  crime  against  childhood. 
Imagine  a  man  living  on  cores  and  peelings  in  his  kitchen, 
when  just  outside  in  the  orchacd  there  are  hundreds  of  trees 
weighed  down  with  luscious  fruit  ready  for  the  picking! 
This  latter  circumstance  would  but  faintly  compare  in  blind 
stupidity  with  the  former. 

Returning  to  the  reading  lesson,  Miss  Brown  asked  the 
pupils  to  what  page  each  had  read.  Then  came  a  succession 
of  carefully  worded  questions  by  the  teacher  and  bright 
answers  by  the  pupils,  all  of  which  went  to  indicate  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  matter  by  both  teacher  and  pupils.  In  the  giving 
of  the  answers  by  the  pupils,  the  teacher  insisted  on  correct 
expression  and  distinct  enunciation. 

On  the  board  were  two  questions  concerning  the  lesson, 
which  the  pupils  had  answered  in  writing,  during  the  period 
devoted  to  "silent  reading".  Two  pupils  read  their  answers 
aloud;  and  then  all  the  answers  were  handed  in.  I  observed 
that  the  questions  had  been  so  worded  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  pupils  to  read  carefully  three  or  four  pages  in  order  to 
form  an  answer  of  that  number  of  sentences. 

Three  pupils  were  asked  to  read  aloud  their  favourite 
paragraphs  in  the  lesson  for  the  day.  That  was  all  the  reading 
aloud  that  was  done  by  the  pupils.  The  teacher  than  read 
her  favourite  paragraph.  This  was  done  with  marvellous  tone 
and  expression.  The  pupils  followed  with  most  intense  inter- 
est, and  looked  hungry  for  more.  Probably  the  recipe  for 
securing  the  most  intense  interest  in  reading  is  for  the  teacher 
to  be  an  expert  in  that  accomplishment  and  an  enthusiast  in 
giving  instruction.  The  best  of  our  teaching  is  done  uncon- 
sciously; that  is,  by  the  hidden,  silent  influence  of  one  mind 
on  other  minds.  When  teachers  are  enthusiastic,  sincere, 
honest,  and  industrious,  their  pupils  will  be  observed  to 
improve  daily  in  those  characteristics. 

I  feel  that  I  have  made  a  deplorable  failure  in  describing 
Miss  Brown's  lesson  in  reading;  but  I  trust  that  I  have 
sketched  a  faint  outline  of  an  ideal  lesson  which  may  be 
effective  in  arousing  in  the  minds  of  inexperienced  teachers 
increased  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  teaching  this  subject. 

The  next  issue  will  contain  a  further  account  of  the  happy 
band  of  workers  in  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse. 


Every  Boy  in  the  Game 


Every  Boy  in  the  Game 

WILLIAM    F.    KIRK 
Principal,  Sackville  Public  School,  Toronto 


THE  close  of  the  football  season  brings,  even  amidst  the 
cheers  of  victory,  some  doubts  as  to  the  real  value  of 
the  game  from  the  standpoint  of  the  school  club.  No 
schoolman  disputes  the  value  of  play  or  its  necessity  in  child 
life;  rather  is  the  school  in  the  forefront  of  every  play  move- 
ment. But  some  teachers  for  various  reasons,  personal  dis- 
inclination, disagreeable  experiences,  even  failure  to  get  win- 
ners or  satisfactory  results,  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  direct 
duty  of  the  school  to  its  pupils  in  play  life. 

Misdirected  effort  is  frequently  responsible  for  this  attitude. 
In  most  schools  it  is  the  custom  merely  to  select  those  pupils 
best  qualified  for  engaging  in  a  competition,  and  to  work  that 
they  alone  may  battle,  if  likely  to  succeed,  with  neighbouring 
schools.  We  scofif  at  the  very  idea  of  teaching  only  the  select 
few  in  our  large  classes;  yet,  strangely  enough,  we  often 
accept  such  a  policy  without  question  on  our  playground. 
Surely  the  lad  who  most  deserves  and  needs  our  attention 
should  be  considered.  The  time  will  surely  come  when  the 
success  of  this  work  will  not  be  estimated  by  the  number  of 
silver  pots  or  trophies  on  our  school  shelves,  which  have  been 
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won  by  the  skill,  superior  physique,  luck,  or  equipment,  of  a 
few  specialised  players  whose  training  sometimes  not  only 
interferes  with  their  other  work,  but  also  breeds  conceit  and 
selfishness. 

The  true  solution,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  school,  lies  in 
the  slogan,  "Every  boy  in  the  game!"  As  long  as  the  school 
aims  to  be  a  thorough  educator  it  must  attend  to  play,  and 
that  play  must  be  not  for  the  select  few  only,  but  for  every 
boy  in  the  school. 

Some  Toronto  schools  have  been  working  along  these  lines 
with  most  satisfactory  results,  enough  teams  to  accommodate 
every  available  player  being  entered  in  a  local  league.  The 
"win  at  any  cost"  idea  has  been  lost  in  "play  for  play's 
sake".  Those  great  qualities  of  self-control,  self-confidence, 
pride  in  physical  fitness,  honesty,  courage,  unselfishness  which 
the  school  desires  in  its  boys,  have  become  characteristic  of 
the  school.  Not  only  has  the  playground  work  become  a  joy 
to  the  teacher,  but  it  has  brought  a  pleasing  vim  and  cheerful- 
ness into  the  life  of  the  class-room. 

Kent  School,  with  nearly  eight  hundred  boys,  is  one  of  those 
which  has  realised  the  folly  of  perfecting  eleven  boys  to  the 
neglect  of  all  the  rest.  Recently,  in  one  year,  Kent  placed  in 
the  field  at  least  three  nights  per  week,  twelve  football  teams 
in  local  leagues  in  addition  to  two  teams  in  the  city  league. 
One  sheet  of  ice  accommodated  all  who  could  be  enrolled  for 
hockey  in  eight  teams,  each  playing  two  games  a  week;  while 
at  the  same  time  twelve  basket  ball  teams  played  indoors. 
Spring  made  possible  ten  baseball  teams,  and  such  was  the 
spirit  developed  that  in  an  athletic  meet  in  which  boys  com- 
peted against  standards,  in  some  cases,  every  boy  in  the  class 
entered  the  competition.  Needless  to  say,  the  results  were 
most  gratifying,  and  results  are  the  quest  and  the  pay  of  the 
schoolman.  As  the  interests  of  these  teams  were  entirely 
local,  school  work  did  not  suffer.  Indeed,  the  senior  fourth 
class,  of  which  nearly  every  boy  was  in  one  league  or  another 
as  captain  for  leadership's  sake,  passed  91  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  class  at  entrance. 

Try  this  system  as  far  as  you  can,  and  in  whatever  form 
you  can,  if  you  wish  real,  satisfactory  sport.  Get  every  boy 
into  the  game. 


Spelling 

H.    S.    MOTT 
Principal,  McCaul  School,  Toronto 

THE  difficulty  of  learning  to  spell  presented  itself  to  the 
human  race  when  they  began  to  give  a  permanency  to 
their  expressions  by  means  of  writing.  The  earlier 
peoples  using  an  unwritten  language,  were  not  conscious  of 
troubles  which  meet  the  boy  in  learning  to  spell  at  the  present 
time.  And  those  races  to-day  that  express  themselves  by 
means  of  thought  pictures  instead  of  by  words  are  still  free 
from  these  difficulties. 

The  great  commercial  advancement  of  the  past  few  years 
has  increased  the  demand  for  a  course  of  greater  utility  in 
business  training.  Hence  more  emphasis  has  been  laid  on 
spelling,  as  all  business  men  are  particular  about  accuracy  in 
letter  writing.  And  as  spelling  in  our  language  is  so  irrational 
and  difficult,  always  presenting  nearly  as  many  exceptions  to 
the  rule  as  words  that  follow  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  teachers 
should  put  forth  their  best  efforts  in  teaching  the  subject  so 
as  to  lessen  the  difficulty  of  the  pupil  as  much  as  possible. 

In  giving  this  paper,  then,  I  purpose  to  suggest  some  of  the 
means  that  may  be  employed  in  the  teaching  of  spelling. 
First,  however,  let  me  make  a  few  general  suggestions  to  the 
teacher. 

(1)  Ever  keap  in  mind  the  principle  that  the  child  learns 
through  the  use  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  motor  activity. 

(2)  Remember  that  all  children  do  not  use  these  channels  of 
sensations  to  the  same  extent.  Some  depend  chiefly  upon  the 
eye,  others  upon  the  ear,  and  others  upon  the  motor  activity, 
or  writing.  Hence  we  should  not  adopt  a  method  of  teaching 
that  makes  use  of  only  one  of  these  channels  of  sensation,  and 
■excludes  the  others. 

(3)  In  assigning  a  lesson  endeavour  to  aid  in  overcoming 
the  mistakes  that  are  commonly  made  in  our  own  classes.  A 
few  of  the  most  common  of  such  mistakes  are :  (a)  Omissions  of 
letters  at  or  near  the  middle  or  end  of  a  word ;  {b)  transposition 
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of  a  letter;  (c)  addition  of  a  letter;  (d)  doubling  the  wrong 
letter;  (e)  wrong  pronunciation  of  a  word,  which  leads  to  the 
wrong  spelling  of  it. 

Having  outlined  some  of  the  general  principles  and  a  few 
of  the  difficulties  usually  met  with,  I  shall  in  the  next  place 
outline  a  plan  for  assigning  a  lesson  in  spelling  to  a  senior 
class, 

(1)  Write  the  words  on  the  board  in  syllables,  at  the  same 
time  pronouncing  and  spelling  the  words  aloud  for  the  class. 
To  save  time,  the  class  may  copy  these  words  into  their  books 
while  the  teacher  is  putting  them  on  the  board.  The  value  of 
putting  the  word  in  syllables  on  the  board  is  that  the  child  is 
given  an  opportunity  of  seeing  each  part  clearly.  The  result 
is  that  the  child  is  not  so  likely  to  make  mistakes  at  the  end 
or  middle  of  a  word,  which  are  generally  caused  by  his  not 
carefully  seeing  each  part.  The  value  of  pronouncing  the  word 
is  that  the  child  hears  it  correctly  pronounced.  The  value  of 
having  the  pupils  write  the  words  is  that  they  make  use  of 
the  motor  activity.  Thus,  in  the  lesson  the  three  channels  of 
receiving  sensations,  namely,  the  ear,  the  eye  and  the  motor 
activity,  are  called  into  play,  and  it  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ment with  nonsense  syllables  that  when  a  child  writes  the 
word  and  spells  it  aloud,  there  are  fewer  mistakes. 

(2)  After  the  words  are  all  copied,  have  the  class  pronounce 
them,  the  teacher  putting  the  accent  on  the  proper  syllable. 
This  aims  at  correct  pronunciation  as  an  aid  to  correct  spelling. 

(3)  Drill  in  the  spelling  and  meaning  of  each  word,  calling 
attention  to  any  peculiarity  that  would  be  of  value  in  impress- 
ing the  proper  spelling  or  meaning  of  it  on  the  child's  mind. 
For  example,  homonyms  like  stationery  and  stationary,  compli- 
ment and  complement,  can  be  readily  distinguished.  Stationery 
comes  from  the  word  station  meaning  "stall",  a  place  where 
goods  were  sold  at  a  market.  Station-er,  the  person  who  sold 
the  goods,  and  station-er-y,  the  goods  that  were  sold.  Similarly 
with  complement.  It  comes  from  the  same  root  as  the  word 
complete,  while  compliment  comes  from  the  same  root  as  the 
word  comply.  Such  explanations  help  not  only  to  fasten  the 
method  of  correct  spelling,  but  also  the  meaning  of  the  word.. 

It  is  frequently  advisable,  where  possible,  to  take  off  the: 
prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  let  the  class  see  how  the  word  has; 
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been  built  up.  For  example,  the  word  unerringly,  from  the 
word  err;  carriage  from  the  word  carry,  etc.  Attention  may 
be  called  to  any  peculiarity  in  the  spelling  of  a  word  either  by 
using  coloured  chalk  or  underlining  the  letter,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  word  sep-a-rate. 

We  have  been  considering  the  presentation  of  the  lesson, 
but  now  we  wish  to  make  a  few  suggestions  of  what  to  teach. 

It  is  evident  that  a  pupil  should  not  be  asked  to  spell  words 
that  he  is  not  likely  to  use,  as  it  would  be  largely  a  waste  of 
time.  Again,  the  words  selected  should  not  be  too  easy; 
they  should  present  some  difficulty. 

In  our  senior  classes  the  pupil  should  have  a  drill  on  words 
he  is  likely  to  meet  with,  so  that  when  he  leaves  us  the  voca- 
bulary of  the  new  world  will  not  be  entirely  foreign. 

Our  lesson  must  not  be  too  long;  that  is,  must  not  consist 
of  too  many  words.  Better  ten  words  a  day  and  no  mistakes, 
than  fifteen  words  and  an  aggregate  of  five  or  more  mistakes. 
In  my  own  class  I  aim  at  taking  as  many  words  as  the  class 
can  master  without  any  mistakes.  I  generally  find  that  about 
twelve  to  fifteen  is  the  maximum. 

But  if  we  add  ten  words  each  day  to  the  pupils'  vocabulary, 
in  a  year  of  two  hundred  school  days,  we  see  what  a  wealth  of 
words  he  should  have  a  partial  acquaintance  with. 

In  concluding,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  the  old  maxim  of 
learning  to  do  by  doing  is  especially  applicable  here.  But  we 
can  wonderfully  aid  the  "doing"  by  creating  a  wholesome, 
stimulating  atmosphere  about  the  subject  which  will  go  far 
in  overcoming  its  difficulties. 

Editor's  Note: — In  connection  with  Mr.  Mott's  article, 
the  following  list  of  words  which  were  used  in  an  inter-city 
spelling  match,  conducted  by  the  N.  E.  A.  in  the  United 
States  some  years  ago,  may  be  found  useful  for  practice. 
Post  the  lisc  up,  and  make  it  the  basis  of  a  spelling  match 
before  the  close  of  the  vear : 


which 

grammar 

judgment 

beginning 

separate 

accommodate 

until 

surprise 

develop 

embarrass 

management 

thorough 

whether 

business 

there 

negroes 

February 

acquiesce 

iron 

principal 

benefited 

parallel 

together 

professor 
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descendant 

alley 

seize 

recede 

government 

ceiling 

reverence 

disappoint 

all  right 

chimney 

indelible 

secretary 

detached 

necessarily 

vaccinate 

deference 

governor 

partition 

apparatus 

urgent 

cleanse 

capital 

acid 

fumi 

vertical 

muscle 

salve 

perilous 

prejudice 

preparation 

dissatisfy 

supreme 

regretted 

victuals 

strategy 

drowned 

noticeable 

disease 

emanate 

address 

restaurant 

culinary 

perilous 

lemon 

curiosity 

sovereign 

caterpillar 

magazine 

miniature 

mischievous 

ascend 

tariff 

poem 

several 

decimal 

mattress 

brethren 

laboratory 

knowledge 

sheriff 

persevere 

balloon 

elevate 

to 

elm 

geography 

area 

too 

precede 

cistern 

position 

two 

occasion 

visible 

gnaw 

write 

divisible 

American 

guise 

through 

changeable 

capabilities 

criticise 

their 

supersede 

candidate 

Great  Britain 

every 

occurrence 

animal 

syllable 

guide 

committee 

engine 

maintain 

sure 

disappear 

yet 

dying 

children 

mischief 

Italian 

cereal 

careful 

character 

solemn 

exempted 

already 

pursue 

definition 

eulogy 

altogether 

origin 

ceremony 

tactful 

certain 

exercise 

genuine 

convalescent 

daily 

handkerchief 

barbarism 

territorial 

enough 

potatoes 

clemency 

necessity 

shoulder 

similar 

representative 

weird 

weather 

admittance 

collateral 

exhilarate 

meant 

irrelevant 

volunteer 

sufficient 

tongue 

foreigner 

gracious 

inquisitive 

village 

deceit 

fatigue 

correspond 

principle 

hygiene 

excessive 

condescend 

straight 

siege 

countenance 

foreign 

scholar 

niece 

collapse 

irresistible 

language 
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occur 

sensible 

immaterial 

sentiment 

ankle 

baggage 

apparel 

benevolence 

boundary 

fairies 

possession 

amusement 

sentence 

capitol 

massacre 

parliament 

relative 

decease 

sufficient 

independent 

refer 

illusion 

vicious 

rudiments 

applaud 

allusion 

predecessor 

audience 

rinse 

petition 

plausible 

prominent 

adhere 

spherical 

righteous 

vehement 

offence 

scheme 

paralyse 

electricity 

rehearse 

remedy 

miracle 

irascible 

grateful 

villain 

organisation 

indispensable 

object 

tragedy 

stationary 

history 

recess 

accidentally 

definite 

equipped 

discord 

farthest 

advertisement 

;  lieutenant 

influence 

fiery 

gas 

creditor 

express 

religious 

adjustable 

superintendent 

rustle 

neuralgia 

experiment 

fragile 

illustrate 

excellent 

accept 

admission 

peaceable 

haggard 

providence 

business 

blamable 

managing 

statement 

latter 

Johnny  handed  the  following  note  from  his  mother  to  the 
teacher  one  morning: 

"Dere  teacher  you  keep  tellin'  my  boy  to  brethe  with  his 
diafram.  Maybe  rich  children  has  got  diaframs,  but  how 
about  when  there  father  only  makes  1.50  a  day  and  has  got 
five  children  to  keep?  First  it's  one  thing,  then  it's  another, 
and  now  it's  diaframs.     That's  the  worst  yet." 


"Mamma,"  said  little  Ethel,  with  a  discouraged  look  on 
her  face,  "  I  ain't  going  to  school  any  more." 

"Why,  my  dearie,  what's  the  matter?"  the  mother  gently 
inquired. 

"'Cause  it  ain't  no  use  at  all.  I  can  never  learn  to  spell. 
The  teacher  keeps  changing  the  words  on  me  all  the  time." — 
— School  Education. 


Difficulties  in  Primary  Reading 

HATTIE  A.  HILL, 

The  Public  School,  Arkona,  Ont. 

THE  first  great  problem  which  confronts  the  primary 
teacher  as  she  enters  upon  her  work,  is,  where  is  the 
common  ground  on  which  all  may  meet,  the  adult 
teacher  and  the  six-year-old  pupil,  whose  lives  have  hereto- 
fore been  so  different  and  who  are  now  to  be  associates  and 
companions  for  an  entire  year?  In  the  solution  of  this  problem 
the  first  few  days  of  school,  when  pupils  and  teacher  are 
becoming  acquainted,  are  most  important. 

Perhaps  the  most  engaging  topic  upon  which  to  base  the 
introductory  talks  and  reading  lessons  is  the  home  life,  for 
the  home  means  everything  to  the  child.  The  first  lesson 
might  be  a  talk  about  the  pets  they  have  at  home,  the  dog 
that  does  so  many  different  tricks,  the  kitty  with  the  pretty 
ribbon  round  her  neck,  or,  still  better,  a  talk  about  baby  or 
about  the  sister  or  brother  they  left  at  home.  By  the  aid  of 
pictures  of  the  baby,  of  the  playful  kitty,  or  of  the  faithful 
dog,  and  sketches  of  these  made  on  the  blackboard  by  the 
teacher,  even  the  little  one  who  did  not  seem  very  bright,  is 
able  to  grasp  the  idea  as  the  teacher  says,  "Now,  watch  the 
way  the  chalk  says,  dog,  baby,  or  cat'\  as  the  case  may  be. 
When  the  starting-point  in  reading  has  been  found,  one  great 
difficulty  has  been  surmounted.  I  like  to  make  the  children 
feel  that  learning  to  read  is  worth  while. 

The  seat  work  which  follows  should  be  the  natural  out- 
growth of  the  oral  lesson.  Otherwise  it  becomes  merely 
"busy  work",  and  is  of  little  value.  Seat  work  is  as  important 
as  the  directed  work  in  class,  and  is  a  test  of  the  child's  ability 
and  of  his  assimilation  of  what  has  been  given.  For  the  first 
few  days  I  do  not  say,  "Take  your  seats  and  write  the  word 
dog,  baby,  or  run",  as  the  case  may  be,  because  it  is  asking 
from  the  children  something  they  cannot  do,  and  that  they 
may  be  inclined  to  refuse.  Rather,  each  child  goes  to  his  seat 
armed  with  a  squa.re  of  coloured  paper  with  the  word  written 
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upon  it,  and  a  pair  of  scissors  to  assist  in  cutting  out  the  new 
word  that  he  may  carry  it  home  to  show  mother.  After  they 
have  traced  the  word  many  times,  first  with  my  help  and  then 
alone,  they  are  anxious  to  see  who  can  make  it  best  without 
my  aid.  At  this  moment  I  grasp  the  opportunity  to  have 
them  take  their  slates  and  try  their  best.  The  result,  I  am 
sure,  is  much  better  than  if  they  had  been  told  to  write  the 
words  on  their  slates  or  books  when  they  first  came  from  the 
class. 

Here  is  a  difficulty  I  had  with  a  boy  who  is  just  a  little 
different  from  others,  but  the  kind  that  somehow  creeps  into 
every  schoolroom  one  time  or  another.  This  little  boy  said, 
"I  can't  read  those  words!  I  can't!"  I  placed  a  primer 
upon  my  desk  and  a  box  beside  the  primer.  Then  I  called 
Jack  to  my  desk.  "I  can't  read  in  a  new  book!"  he  said, 
panic  in  his  voice.  "I  can't  read  in  my  old  one."  I  smiled 
and  asked  him  if  he  liked  to  play  games. 

"Why — yes — m",  said  Jack,  rather  doubtfully. 

I  then  told  him  that  the  box  contained  thirty  soldiers,  and 
that  we  were  going  to  play  a  battle  game  with  them.  On 
each  card  I  had  printed  a  simple  phonogram.  The  set  also 
included  all  the  consonants  and  short  vowel  sounds  as  well 
as  qu,  sh,  ch,  wh,  th. 

Still  came  the  remark,  "I  can't  learn  those".  I  told  him 
that  I  called  them  soldiers.  I  held  up  a  card  and  asked  him 
if  he  knew  the  name  of  it.  Jack  gave  the  correct  sound,  and 
that  became  his  soldier.  I  drew  a  chalk  line  across  my  desk 
blotter,  and  said  that  was  the  line  of  battle.  Jack's  eyes 
sparkled  as  he  placed  the  soldier  on  his  line.  He  named  five 
cards  in  succession  correctly,  but  on  the  sixth  he  failed. 
That  one  became  my  soldier,  and  it  was  placed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  battle  line.  Jack  set  his  lips  firmly  and  said, 
"You  won't  get  many  more",  and  so  it  proved,  for  when  the 
pack  was  gone  Jack  had  twenty-four  and  I  had  only  six. 
The  battle  then  started.  If  he  failed  to  name  any  of  his 
soldiers  they  became  mine,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
named  mine  correctly,  they  became  his.  The  battle  waged 
furiously  for  five  minutes,  and  ended  in  victory  for  Jack. 

Jack  thought  it  was  a  great  game,  and  he  wanted  another, 
but  we  played  the  next  game  on  the  following  day.    Each  day 
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new  words  were  added,  also  new  cards,  and  on  these  were 
sentences  and  they  were  called  generals.  In  a  few  days  I 
took  the  primer  and  the  box  of  words  and  asked  Jack  to  see 
if  he  could  match  any  of  the  words.  Jack  did  not  refuse,  but 
worked  diligently  and  mastered  many  words.  And  so  ended 
Jack's  difficulty  in  learning  to  read. 

Another  great  difficulty  in  teaching  primary  reading  is  the 
keeping  of  the  child's  attention  and  interest  during  a  word 
drill.    The  following  devices  I  have  found  very  effective: 

1.  Draw  roughly,  houses,  trees,  apples.  Write  in  words 
calling  them  "bites  of  the  apples",  or  Brownies  in  or  on  the 
houses,  or  birds  in  the  trees. 

2.  Tell  a  story  and  have  the  children  find  certain  words  on 
the  blackboard. 

3.  Put  a  list  of  words  on  the  blackboard  and  say,  "I  am 
thinking  of  a  word  beginning  with  *s'  or  ending  with  't',"etc. 
Then  the  children  guess  the  word. 

4.  Let  a  child  be  letter-carrier,  or,  in  December,  Santa 
Claus.  He  passes  out  words  and  each  child  tells  what  is  in 
his  bundle  or  letter. 

5.  Let  children  with  eyes  closed  select  a  card;  then  open 
eyes  and  tell  the  word. 

6.  Give  each  child  a  card  with  a  word  on  it  as  he  recognises 
it.     See  who  gets  the  most  words.  Children  love  competition. 

7.  Have  a  Jack  Horner  Pie.  Hide  the  words  in  a  pan  in 
sawdust.  The  one  who  digs  the  most  words  and  can  tell 
them  gets  the  most  plums,  and  makes  the  new  pie. 

8.  Place  words  on  cards  cut  in  the  shape  of  fish.  Each 
child  has  rods  (pointers  or  rulers  are  used).  They  catch  the 
fish  that  are  called;  then  string  them  and  carry  them  home. 

9.  With  blue  crayon  draw  a  large  pond  on  the  black- 
board with  ducks  swimming  in  it.  Have  a  word  on  each  duck 
and  let  the  children  name  the  ducks. 

10.  Have  a  list  of  words  on  the  board.  Have  the  children 
repeat  the  words  softly  in  concert.  Watch  the  leader.  Let 
him  say  the  words  alone,  then  take  his  seat.  Have  concert 
work  again,  pick  out  the  leader  this  time  and  repeat  as  before. 
This  often  helps  with  very  slow  classes. 

These  devices  help  very  much  in  overcoming  the  difficulty 
of  lack  of  interest  and  attention.     The  child  does  not  realise 
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that  it  is  work  he  is  doing;  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  learning 
more  rapidly.  Every  teacher  can  think  of  original  devices,  so 
that  no  one  device  may  become  monotonous. 

The  obstacle  to  be  overcome  in  a  reading  lesson  with  a 
Grade  III  class  is  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  children 
merely  to  pronounce  words  rather  than  to  give  thought 
expression.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  the  teacher  must  see 
that  the  child  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  literature  of 
the  selection.  He  should  not  only  know  the  meaning  of  the 
entire  story  as  a  whole,  but  should  also  be  familiar  with  the 
difficult  words  and  their  meaning.  Before  our  reading  lesson 
I  write  on  the  blackboard  the  difficult  words  and  groups  of 
words  which  I  think  should  be  read  without  a  pause.  Then  the 
pupils  open  their  books  and  we  review  the  literature,  clearing 
away  any  hazy  ideas  that  may  still  have  lingered,  and  becom- 
ing confident  of  the  pronunciation  of  any  catchy  words.  The 
class  then  read  silently  a  given  portion  of  the  selection  before 
coming  to  the  platform  to  read  aloud.  After  the  oral  reading 
I  criticise  it.  If  the  child  has  read  well,  I  tell  him  he  has  done 
well,  but  if  the  reading  is  poor,  I  try  to  determine  the  causes 
and  then  reteach  the  sentence  or  sentences,  and  allow  the 
pupils  another  opportunity  to  read. 


Jimmy  bit  his  pencil  and  looked  at  the  ceiling.  It  was  less 
wearying  than  trying  to  write  an  essay  on  Henry  VIII.  But 
suddenly  the  sharp  voice  of  the  teacher  broke  in  upon  his 
reverie.  "Two  minutes  more,"  she  rapped  out.  Jimmy  had 
to  write  something.  So  he  set  to  work  and  evolved  the  fol- 
lowing:— "Henry  VIII  was  King  of  England,  and  the  greatest 
widower  that  never  was.  He  was  born  at  a  place  called  Annie 
Domino,  and  he  had  three  hundred  and  fifty  wives.  The  first 
was  beheaded,  and  the  third  died;  and  then  he  married  Ann 
Bulletin.  Henry  VIII  was  succeeded  in  the  throne  by  his 
grandmother,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  sometimes  called  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  the  Archbishop  of  York." 


The  Naval  Station  at  Esquimalt,  B.C. 


History  and  Current  Events 


THE  CANADIAN  NAVY 

ON  December  5th,  before  a  House  of  Commons  crowded 
to  its  capacity,  Premier  Borden  announced  the  new 
naval  policy  of  the  government.     The  text  of  the  bill 
is  so  short  that  it  may  be  given  in  full: 

"His  Majesty,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada,  enacts: — 

"(1)  That  from  the  moneys  of  the  consolidated  fund  there 
may  be  paid  and  applied  a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty-five 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  immediately 
the  effective  naval  forces  of  the  Empire. 

"(2)  The  said  sum  shall  be  employed  and  applied  under 
the  direction  of  the  Governor  in  Council  in  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  battleships  or  of  armoured  cruisers  of  the 
most  modern  and  most  powerful  type. 

"  (3)  The  said  vessels,  after  they  have  been  constructed  and 
equipped,  shall  be  placed  by  the  Governor  in  Council  at  the 
disposal  of  his  Majesty  for  the  common  defence  of  the  Empire. 
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"(4)  The  said  sum  shall  be  paid,  employed  and  applied, 
and  the  vessels  shall  be  constructed  and  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  Majesty  subject  to  such  terms,  conditions  and 
arrangements  as  may  be  entered  into  between  the  Governor 
in  Council  and  the  Government  of  his  Majesty." 

The  nature  of  the  arrangement  was  further  explained  by 
Premier  Borden.  With  this  $35,000,000,  three  super-dread- 
noughts, the  strongest  in  the  world,  will  be  built  in  Britain 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  government.  The 
British  government  will  man  them  and  pay  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance. Canada  is  assured  that  if  she  should  desire  at  any 
time  to  form  a  Canadian  navy,  these  vessels  can  be  recalled 
to  form  part  of  it.  Canadian  officers  and  seamen  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  by  special  arrangement  to  serve  on  the  new 
ships. 

The  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  emergency  calling  for 
immediate  action  was  based  on  a  memorandum  of  the  British 
Admiralty, the  outcome  of  the  Premier's  visit  to  England  last 
summer.  This  memorandum  comments  particularly  on  the 
new  naval  proposals  of  Germany. 

"In  the  spring  of  the  present  year  the  fifth  German  navy 
law  was  assented  to  by  the  Reichstag.  The  main  feature  of 
that  law  is  not  the  increase  in  the  new  construction  of  capital 
ships,  though  that  is  important,  but  rather  the  increase  in 
the  striking  force  of  ships  of  all  classes  which  will  be  imme- 
diately available  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,     .     .     . 

"Taking  a  general  view  the  effect  of  the  law  will  be  that 
nearly  four-fifths  of  the  entire  German  navy  will  be  main- 
tained in  full  permanent  commission,  that  is  to  say,  instantly 
and  constantly  ready  for  war 

"It  is  now  necessary  to  look  forward  to  the  situation  in 
1915.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1915,  Great  Britain  will  have 
25  dreadnought  battleships,  and  two  Lord  Nelsons.  Germany 
will  have  17  dreadnought  battleships.  Great  Britain  will  have 
6  battle  cruisers.  Germany  will  have  6  battle  cruisers.  These 
margins  in  ships  are  sober  and  moderate.  They  do  not  err  on 
the  side  of  excess.  The  reason  they  suffice  for  the  present  is 
that  Great  Britain  possesses  a  good  superiority  in  battleships, 
and  especially  armoured  cruisers  of  the  pre-dreadnought  class. 
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The  reserve  of  the  strength  steadily  diminishes  every  year, 
actually  because  the  ships  of  which  it  is  composed  grow  old, 
and  relatively  because  the  new  ships  are  more  powerful.  It 
will  diminish  more  rapidly  if  new  construction  in  Germany  is 
increased  or  accelerated.  As  this  process  continues,  greater 
exertions  will  be  required  by  the  British  Empire." 

The  situation  with  regard  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire 
beyond  the  seas  is  summed  up  in  the  memorandum  as  follows: 

"At  the  present  time,  and  in  the  immediate  future.  Great 
Britain  still  has  the  power,  by  making  special  arrangements 
and  mobilising  a  portion  of  the  reserves,  to  send  without 
courting  disaster  at  home  an  effective  lot  of  battleships  and 
cruisers  to  unite  with  the  Royal  Australian  Navy  and  the 
British  squadrons  in  China  and  the  Pacific  for  the  defence  of 
British  Columbia  and  New  Zealand,  and  these  communities 
are  also  protected  and  their  interests  safeguarded  by  the 
power  and  authority  of  Great  Britain  so  long  as  her  nava! 
strength  is  unbroken. 

"This  power,  both  specific  and  general,  will  be  diminished 
with  the  growth  not  only  of  the  German  navy,  but  by  the 
simultaneous  building  by  many  powers  of  great  modern  ships 
of  war.  Whereas  in  the  present  year  Great  Britain  possesses 
18  battleships  and  battle  cruisers  of  the  dreadnought  class 
against  19  of  that  class  possessed  by  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  and  will  possess  in  1913,  24  to  21,  the  figures  in  1914 
will  be  31  to  33,  and  in  the  year  1915,  35  to  51.  The  existence 
of  a  number  of  navies  all  comprising  ships  of  high  quality 
must  be  considered  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  possibilities  of 
adverse  combinations  being  suddenly  formed.  Larger  margins 
of  superiority  at  home  would,  among  other  things,  restore  a 
greater  freedom  to  the  movements  of  the  British  squadrons 
in  every  sea,  and  directly  promote  the  security  of  the  Domin- 
ions. Anything  which  increases  our  margin  in  the  newest 
ships  diminishes  the  strain  and  augments  our  security  and  our 
chances  of  being  left  unmolested." 

The  memorandum  ends  with  the  following  definite  sugges- 
tion: 

"The  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  having  inquired  in 
what  form  any  immediate  aid  that  Canada  might  give  would 
be  most  effective,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  answering,  after  a 
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prolonged  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  that  it  is 
desirable  that  such  aid  should  include  the  provision  of  a 
certain  number  of  the  largest  and  strongest  ships  of  war 
which  science  can  build  or  money  supply." 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  memorandum  is  the  statement 
of  Germany's  policy  as  given  by  the  German  government  : 

"In  order  to  protect  German  trade  and  commerce  under 
existing  conditions,  only  one  thing  will  suffice,  namely, 
Germany  must  possess  a  battle  fleet  of  such  strength  that, even 
for  the  most  powerful  naval  adversary,  a  war  would  involve 
such  risks  as  to  make  that  power's  own  supremacy  doubtful. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Ger- 
man fleet  should  be  as  strong  as  that  of  the  greatest  naval 
power,  for,  as  a  rule  a  great  naval  power  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  concentrate  all  its  forces  against  us." 

The  stand  that  the  Opposition  in  the  Canadian  Parliament 
will  take  is  announced  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  He  maintains 
that  the  memorandum  of  the  British  Admiralty  shows  that 
there  is  no  emergency  and  discloses  nothing  that  we  did  not 
know  before,  and  maintains  further  that  the  future  could  be 
best  provided  for  by  developing  the  policy  of  a  Canadian 
navy  as  instituted  already  by  the  Naval  Service  bill  of  January, 
1910.  He  therefore  proposes  to  spend  the  $35,000,000  in  the 
addition  by  Canada  of  two  fleet  units  to  be  stationed  upon 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  Canada  respectively,  and 
presents  this  as  "the  policy  best  calculated  to  afford  relief 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  respect  of  the  burden  of  Imperial 
naval  defence,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  Admiralty  memoran- 
dum, to  'restore  greater  freedom  to  the  movements  of  the 
British  squadrons  in  every  sea  and  directly  promote  the 
security  of  the  Dominions'".  His  chief  criticism  of  the 
government's  policy  is  that  it  is  inadequate,  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  provide  for  Canadian  manning  and  maintaining  the 
ships  she  is  to  have  constructed.  He  objects  also  to  the 
"intention  of  the  government  to  indefinitely  postpone  the 
carrying  out  by  Canada  of  a  permanent  naval  policy". 

w.   E.    M, 

He  who  has  lived  long  and  has  not  become  lenient  towards 
others  does  not  deserve  lenienc\  himself. — Tourgenieff. 


A  Lesson  in  Granimar== Junior  IV  Class 

F.    A.   JONES,    M.A. 
Principal,  Normal  Model  School,  Ottawa. 

I.  General  Topic. 

Different  grammatical  uses  of  the  same  word. 

II.  Aim. 

To  develop  the  pupils'  discriminating  powers  by  leading 
them  to  discover  that  the  same  form  of  word  may  be  different 
parts  of  speech  according  to  its  uses  in  the  sentence. 

III.  Preparation. 

(a)  Remote. — Pupils  must  previously  have  been  taught  the 
parts  of  speech,  and  be  familiar  enough  with  these  to  select 
them  from  sentences  quite  readily. 

(b)  Immediate. — In  a  lesson  just  preceding  this,  pupils  have 
been  given  rapid/test  in  naming  the  parts  of  speech. 

IV.  Introduction. 

From  sentences  previously  written  on  blackboard,  have 
pupils  select  various  parts  of  speech,  emphasising  the  fact 
that  a  given  word  is  used  to  name,  therefore  it  is  a  noun; 
similarly  with  other  parts  of  speech,  dwelling  always  on  the 
fact  that  because  of  the  way  it  is  used,  or  because  of  its 
function,  the  part  of  speech  is  determined. 

V.  Presentation. 

(a)  First  Step. — Proceed  now  to  develop  inductively  that 
the  same  form  of  word  may  be  either  a  noun  or  an  adjective, 
from  sentences  previously  arranged  on  blackboard,  thus: 

(1)  Our  pens  are  made  of  steel. 

(2)  We  use  steel  pens. 

(3)  The  child  is  in  the  garden. 

(4)  The  boy  bought  a  new  garden  rake. 

The  number  of  sentences  presented  and  examined  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  facility  with  which  the  pupils  grasp 
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the  idea  that  the  same  form  of  word  does  not  always  perform 
the  same  function  in  the  sentence — i.e.,  the  same  form  of 
word  may  be  either  noun  or  adjective. 

N.B. — This  is  briefly  expressed  in  separate  place  on  board. 

(b)  Second  Step. — Continue  in  a  similar  way  to  lead  pupils 
to  discover  that  same  form  of  word  may  be  noun,  adjective  or 
verb,  by  means  of  sentences  already  on  blackboard  and  until 
this  point  concealed  from  class.  For  this  purpose  such  sen- 
tences as  these  will  be  used: 

(1)  It  was  a  wet  day. 

(2)  Keep  out  of  the  wet. 

(3)  The  rain  will  wet  the  cloth. 

(1)  That  was  a  wrong  step. 

(2)  You  did  your  friend  a  wrong.     ■ 

(3)  You  wrong  your  friends  frequently. 

By  questioning,  lead  pupils  to  see  what  is  the  use  of  each 
underlined  word,  and  then  have  the  part  of  speech  mentioned. 
As  many  to  be  presented  and  compared  as  in  the  teacher's 
judgment  are  necessary  to  enable  class  to  understand  clearly 
that  same  form  of  word  may  be  noun,  adjective  or  verb  accord- 
ing to  its  use. 

N.B. — This  fact  now  written  on  board  in  separate  space 
as  before.      Brief  review  if  necessary. 

(c)  Third  Step. — By  a  similar  method  proceed  as  far  as 
time  will  permit  to  illustrate  other  instances  such  as  the  same 
form  of  word  use  as, 

(1)  Noun  and  verb. 

(2)  Adjective  and  adverb,  etc.,  etc. 

N.B. — New  fact  to  be  placed  in  summary. 

(d)  Fourth  Step. — After  a  final  review,  have  several  pupils 
state  the  general  truth,  viz.:  That  the  same  form  of  word 
may  have  different  grammatical  values  according  as  it  is 
used  in  the  sentences.  This  may  be  variously  stated,  but 
teacher  selects  one  of  best  wordings  and  writes  it  on  the 
blackboard. 

(e)  Fifth  Step. — Teacher  will  then  direct  attention  of 
pupils  to  the  following  practical  exercises,  calling  upon  class 
to  observe  the  underlined  words.  State  what  use  or  function 
they  perform,  and  hence  what  part  of  speech  each  is. 
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(1)  We  sugar  our  coffee  with  maple  sugar. 

(2)  The  kettle  is  made  of  iron. 

(3)  The  iron  kettle  will  last  a  long  time. 

(4)  They  usually  iron  the  clothes  in  the  morning. 

(5)  We  get  our  mail  daily. 

(6)  Our  daily  mail  comes  at  nine  o'clock,  etc.,  etc. 

(/)  Sixth  Step. — A  further  practical  exercise  may  be  given 
if  time  permit.  Pupils  take  work-books,  and  are  directed  to 
write  sentences  containing  such  words  as  the  following,  used 
as  different  parts  of  speech,  pupils  to  indicate  in  each  case 
what  part  of  speech  each  word  is: 

1.  butter  5.  plants 

2.  morning  6.  pump 

3.  early  7.  hand 

4.  silver  8.  gold 

etc.,  etc. 
(g)  Seventh  Step. — •One  or  more  pupils  may  be  brought  to  the 
blackboard  to  write  their  sentences,  while  remainder  write  in 
work-books,  and  in  taking  up  and  correcting  work  with  class 
these  sentences  may  be  corrected  on  blackboard  by  pupils 
who  wrote  them. 

Remarks : 

(1)  This  plan  is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive,  merely  sug- 
gestive. Much  is  left  to  the  personality  of  the  individual 
teacher. 

(2)  Where  sentences  have  been  placed  on  blackboard  before 
lesson  time,  it  is  better  to  underline  words  as  lesson  proceeds. 
Teacher  or  pupils  may  do  this.  It  is  advisable  to  have  pupils 
do  as  much  as  possible  in  such  lessons. 

(3)  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  discover  truth  for  them- 
selves, and  then  apply  what  they  have  learned. 


"  Never  ask  leading  questions  when  examining  your  pupils," 

the  superintendent  commanded  his  teachers.      "Do  not  hint 

at  the  answers.     Make  the  learner  find  them  unassisted." 

This  is  how  the  young  lady  teaching  Greek  history  obeyed: 

"Willie,  who  dragged  whom  how  many  times  around  the 

walls  of  what?" — Everybody's. 


Lesson  in  Chemistry  :  Formulse  of  Acids 

ARTHUR   SMITH,    B.A. 

Parkdale  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto. 

IT  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  discuss  the  practical  meaning 
of  the  formulse  of  a  few  common  acids,  and  to  deduce 
therefrom  a  treatment  of  them  in  elementary  classes, 
more  philosophical  than  the  ones  generally  in  vogue.  The 
acids  dealt  with  in  particular  will  be  hydrochloric,  nitric, 
carbonic,  sulphuric,  and  sulphurous. 

In  the  first  place  all  these  acids,  as  ordinarily  used,  are 
solutions.  It  behooves  us  to  inquire  of  what  they  are  solu- 
tions, and  whether  in  any  important  way  they  dififer  from 
other  common  examples  of  this  class.  In  regard  to  the  last 
inquiry  it  will  be  most  instructive  to  compare  them  respec- 
tively with  solutions  of  salt,  potassium  nitrate,  sodium  car- 
bonate, and  sodium  sulphate. 

Comparing  them  as  to  their  composition,  from  analysis  it 
may  be  observed  that  on  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the 
last  group,  solids  can  be  obtained,  the  compositions  of  which 
can  be  represented  by  formulae  of  the  usual  significance,  while 
from  the  acids  are  obtained  substances  about  which  such  a 
general  statement  is  not  strictly  true.  It  is  most  nearly  true 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  because  by  dehydration  by  sulphuric 
acid,  it  yields  a  gas  quite  definitely  represented  by  a  formula 
HCl.  Dehydration  of  carbonic  acid,  on  the  other  hand, 
yields  carbon  dioxide,  not  anhydrous  acid  of  formula  H2CO3. 
A  similar  remark  is  true  of  sulphurous  acids.  Dehydration  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  leads  ultimately  to  nitrogen  peroxide 
and  sulphur  trioxide,  if  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  ignore 
by-products.  In  the  last  two  cases,  however,  synthesis  would 
seem  to  supply  an  argument  for  a  definite  formula  in  each 
case,because  by  controlling  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  pentoxide 
or  of  sulphur  trioxide  which  react  with  water,  a  solution  can 
be  obtained,  in  each  case,  approximating  as  closely  as  we  wish 
to  that  demanded  by  the  formulae  HNO3  or  H2SO4;  but  it 
would  be  no  less  absurd  to  say  that  a  solution  of  potassium 
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nitrate  in  water  has  the  formula  KNO3  .IOH2O  because  it  is 
possible  to  weigh  out  101  gms.  of  the  former  and  180  gms.  of 
the  latter  and  put  them  together  obtaining  a  compound 
approximating  the  formula.  Summing  up  the  answer  to  the 
question,  "Of  what  are  they  solutions?"  it  is  most  strictly 
true  to  say  of  the  acids  in  regular  use  that  they  are  solutions 
of  hydrogen  chloride,  nitrogen  pentoxide,  carbon  dioxide, 
sulphur  trioxide,  and  sulphur  dioxide  respectively. 

Wherein,  then,  lies  the  justification  for  the  formulae  in 
common  use?  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  their  properties,  in 
their  reactions  with  other  things,  these  solutions  have  quite 
marked  similarities  to  the  solutions  of  the  salts  with  which  we 
have  been  comparing  them.  Even  the  beginner  in  chemistry 
associates  properties  with  composition.  The  argument  in  the 
present  case,  in  brief,  is:  Properties  are  frequently  functions 
of  composition,  the  solutions  of  acids  and  salts  have  corre- 
sponding properties ;  hence  they  probably  have  a  similar  com- 
position. 

What  is  the  bearing  of  all  this  on  ordinary  High  School 
practice?  It  means,  first  of  all,  that  in  order  to  approach  the 
question  of  formulae  for  acids  properly,  one  must  begin  with 
the  study  of  the  class  of  compounds  to  which  one  desires  to 
show  their  affinities,  i.e.,  one  must  begin  the  study  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  chlorides,  of  sulphuric  acid  with  sulphates, 
of  carbonic  acid  with  carbonates. 

For  illustration,  let  us  take  in  particular  and  in  more  detail, 
the  case  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  must  be  noted  that  our  aim  is  to 
establish  the  basis  for  the  statement  that  a  substance  of 
formula  H2SO4  is  in  solution  in  sulphuric  acid.  Solutions 
may  be  made  of  sodium,  potassium,  ammonium,  zinc,  copper, 
and  barium  sulphates  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  results  may  be 
compared.  The  extreme  insolubility  of  the  barium  compound 
can  be  made  most  impressive  by  a  quantitative  test.  Then  a 
solution  of  barium  chloride  may  be  made  up,  the  solutions  of 
the  sulphates  added,  and  the  results  compared  qualitatively 
and  also  quantitatively.  The  conclusion  should  be  that 
barium  sulphate  is  produced  in  all  cases.  But  barium  sulphate 
has  a  perfectly  definite  composition  represented  by  BaSO^. 
It  can  be  deduced  that  all  the  others,  including  sulphuric  acid, 
have  SO4  in  their  formulae.      Next,  add  copper  sulphate  and 
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sulphuric  acid  to  magnesium.  Filter  and  evaporate  the 
solution,  and  compare  with  magnesium  sulphate.  Note  also 
the  differences — the  deposition  of  copper  in  the  one  case  and 
the  setting  free  of  hydrogen  in  the  other.  If,  then,  copper 
sulphate  solution  be  a  substance  of  formula  CUSO4  in  solution, 
sulphuric  acid  is  a  substance  of  formula  H2SO4  in  solution. 
Of  course,  the  precise  details  taken  up  will  vary  with  the  acid 
concerned;  for  example,  the  oxidising  property  of  nitric  acid 
is  characteristic  of  nitrates. 

What  are  the  results  of  this  method? 

1.  It  leaves  no  false  impressions  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  acid. 

2.  It  emphasises  the  important  properties. 

3.  It  shows  their  relation  to  structure,  and  is  a  suitable 
introduction  to  the  methods  of  reasoning  from  property  to 
formula  which  obtain  so  largely  in  organic  chemistry. 

Is  not  the  whole  scheme  too  involved?  It  depends  on  the 
class;  one  would  not  begin  with  the  acid  considered  above, 
nor  with  nitric  acid,  but  rather  with  chlorides  or  with  car- 
bonates. 


The  inexperienced  district  school-teacher  had  exhausted  all 
other  expedients  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  Going 
out  into  the  school  yard  she  broke  off  a  good-sized  switch  that 
was  growing  there,  and  administered  primitive  punishment 
to  Jimmy  Kelly. 

There  were  strange  expressions  of  horrified  amazement  on 
the  faces  of  the  children,  and  when  school  was  dismissed  at 
noon  they  gathered  in  excited  groups  and  talked  in  whispers. 
Finally  the  teacher's  curiosity  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
Calling  Henry  Thomas  to  her  she  demanded  the  cause  of  the 
discussions. 

"Why — ^why — why,  teacher,"  he  stammered,  "that — that 
switch  you  licked  Jimmy  with — that  was  the  tree  we  all  set 
out  last  Arbor  Day." — Harper's  Magazine. 


One  Hundred  Subjects  for  Debate 

(Concluded. ) 

56.  The  State  should  provide  for  compulsory  vaccination. 

57.  Canadians  enjoy  a  better  form  of  government  tnan  the 

people  of  the  United  States. 

58.  More  crime  is  due  to  wealth  than  to  poverty. 

59.  Waterloo   was   more    important    in    its   effects   than 

Marathon. 

60.  The  Anglo-Saxons  have  done  more  for  the  progress  of 

civilisation  than  the  Greeks. 

61.  The  poet  is  a  greater  benefactor  of  humanity  than  the 

legislator. 

62.  Women  should  receive  the  same  wages  as  men   in 

similar  positions. 

63.  The  sale  of  newspapers  should  be  permitted  on  Sun- 

days. 

64.  The  verdict  of  three-fourths  of  a  jury  should  be  accep- 

ted as  sufficient  to  acquit  or  to  convict. 

65.  Life   imprisonment   should   take   the  place  of   capital 

punishment. 

66.  Compulsory  voting  would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

67.  China  is  a  greater  menace  to  Europe  than  Japan. 

68.  Tennyson  has  exerted  a  greater  influence  on  English- 

speaking  peoples  than  Longfellow. 

69.  Solitude  contributes  more  to  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 

vidual than  society. 

70.  The    government   of    Canada   would    be    carried    on 

equally  well  without  the  existence  of  a  second  legis- 
lative chamber. 
7L  Missionary  enterprise  has  done  more  for  commerce 
than  exploration. 

72.  All  domestic  animals  should  be  subject  to  taxation. 

73.  The  Irish  are  a  more  clever  race  than  the  Scotch. 

74.  The  offering  of  a  bonus  to  a  manufacturing  industry 

is  not  justifiable. 

75.  Standard  prose  writers  have  influenced  mankind  more 

than  poets. 
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76.  The  Canadian  Government  should  own  and  control  all 

railway  and  telegraph  systems  in  the  Dominion. 

77.  Musical    ability    is    preferable     to     the      power    of 

oratory. 

78.  The  existence  of  a  titled  aristocracy  is  a  benefit  to  a 

nation. 

79.  Canada  possesses  greater  natural  resources  than  the 

United  States. 

80.  All  mining  properties  should  be  owned  and  controlled 

by  the  Government  rather  than  by  private  indi- 
viduals or  companies. 

81.  Cromwell  did  more  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  than 

William  III. 

82.  Gymnasium  work  is  better  for  a  boy  than  field  sports. 

83.  During  the  past  century  the  British  sovereigns  have 

exerted  a  greater  influence  for  good  than  the  presi^ 
dents  of  the  United  States. 

84.  Canada  offers  greater  advantages  to  immigrants  than 

Australasia. 

85.  The  militant  methods  of  the  suffragettes  are  justi- 

fiable. 

86.  The  formation  of  trades  unions  is  not  in  the  public 

interest. 

87.  Public  libraries,  museums,  and  art  galleries  should  be 

open  to  the  public  on  Sundays. 

88.  The  Post-office  Department  should  own  and  operate 

an  express  parcel  delivery. 

89.  It  would  be  in  the  interests  of  society  if  all  men  were 

paid  the  same  wages. 

90.  The  study  of  languages  should  be  begun  in  the  public 

school. 

91.  A  classical  education  Is  likely  to  secure  a  greater  de- 

gree of  happiness  for  the  individual  than  a  scientific 
education. 

92.  The  boycott  is  a  legitimate  means  of  securing  conces- 

sions from  employers. 

93.  Russia  will  ultimately  become  a  greater  nation  than 

Japan. 

94.  A  university  education  is  not  advisable  for  those  who 

do  not  intend  to  enter  a  profession. 
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95.  It  is  of  advantage  to  a  nation  to  have  scattered  colonies, 

as   in    the    British    Empire,    rather   than    compact 
territory  as  in  Russia. 

96.  A  property   quahfication   should  be  required  as  an 

essential  to  the  right  of  manhood  suffrage. 

97.  Military  training  for  boys  should  be  made  compulsory 

in  all  schools. 

98.  The  general  adoption  of  an  eight-hour  working  day 

would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

99.  The  state  should  supply  free  text-books  to  all  children 

in  the  Public  and  High  Schools. 
100.  A  lawyer  is  justified  in  defending  a  prisoner  whom  he 
knows  to  be  guilty. 


It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  football  season,  and  the  students 
of  Professor  Blank's  class,  well  aware  that  their  lesson  had 
been  neglected,  were  prepared  for  reproof,  but  not  for  just  the 
way  in  which  it  came. 

At  the  end  of  the  hour  he  slammed  down  his  book  on  the 
desk  and  exclaimed: 

"Well,  that's  the  worst  recitation  I  ever  listened  to.  Why, 
I've  actually  done  nine-tenths  of  it  myself." — Youth's  Com- 
panion. 


A  keen-eyed  but  obviously  scantily  educated  mountaineer 
led  his  gawky,  overgrown  son  into  a  country  schoolhouse. 

"This  here  boy's  arter  larnin',"  he  announced.  "What's 
yer  bill  o'  fare?" 

"Our  curriculum;  sir,"  corrected  the  schoolmaster, 
"embraces  geography,  physiology,  arithmetic,  algebra,  trig- 
onometry"  

"That'll  do,"  interrupted  the  father.  "Load  him  up  heavy 
with  triggernometry.  He's  the  only  poor  shot  in  the  family." 
—  Youth's  Companion. 


Educational  Experiment  and  Comment 

The  Elementary  Teacher. — "If  children  are  young,  any 
one  can  teach  them,"  is  a  general  comment.  It  is  very  wrong. 
If  there  is  any  place  in  the  world  where  the  expert  trained 
teacher  is  needed,  it  is  at  the  very  first  years  of  a  child's 
schooling.  There  is  more  skill  required  to  teach  a  kinder- 
garten than  the  elementary  school.  The  little  young  require 
scientific  treatment. — Rev.  Dr.  Rexford,  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  Quebec. 

Too  Much  Work? — "The  cry  of  the  teachers  is  always 
'not  enough  time  for  the  required  work'.  To  have  each  grade 
'cover  the  course  of  study'  month  by  month  delights  the 
superintendent's  heart.  If  he  would  spend  half  as  much  time 
and  energy  in  searching  for  and  cutting  out  the  unnecessary 
work  as  he  now  devotes  to  the  framing  up  of  rigid  prescribed 
courses  he  would  have  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  a  class 
just  as  brilliant  mentally,  and  with  a  good  many  more  red 
corpuscles." — Harper's  Weekly. 

A  Geography  Room — A  Houston  (Texas)  idea  is  to  have  a 
geography  room  in  the  elementary  school.  In  no  other  subject 
is  it  so  desirable  to  have  a  supply  of  varied  material. 

In  other  cities,  so  far  as  we  know,  each  teacher  has  her  own 
equipment.  This  inevitably  limits  her  material  and  duplicates 
much  of  it. 

In  Houston  a  room  about  twelve  feet  square  is  set  apart 
with  shelves,  drawers,  and  cases,  and  here  are  kept  all  the 
geographical  materials  of  all  the  teachers,  and  to  this  the 
principal,  superintendent,  and  pupils  contribute.  As  a  result 
it  becomes  a  museum  of  materials  for  the  teaching  of  geo- 
graphy. There  are  pictures  and  clippings  of  almost  limitless 
number,  and  every  other  kind  of  material  that  one  can  think 
of. — The  Journal  of  Education. 

A  geography  room,  if  it  is  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  the 
school,  must  also  be  the  geography  class-room,  to  which  all 
the  classes  in  the  school  come  for  their  lessons  in  geography, 
if  the  time-table  of  the  school  can  be  so  arranged. 
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Rewards  for  Spelling. — I  have  found  the  following  plan 
very  effective  in  securing  good  results  in  spelling.  Whenever 
a  child  has  had  twenty  perfect  written  lessons,  I  give  him  one 
of  the  Brown  or  Perry  pictures,  the  one-cent  size.  Landseer's 
are  prime  favourites  with  the  little  people.  After  earning  one 
they  work  toward  another  with  added  zest.  These  pictures 
serve  two  purposes.  They  are  a  great  incentive  to  study  the 
daily  lesson,  and  they  also  enable  the  children  to  become  famil- 
iar with  the  famous  art  studies.  I  feel  amply  repaid  for  the 
slight  expense  and  trouble  this  method  is  to  me.  The  parents, 
too,  are  interested,  and  often  frame  the  pictures  for  the 
children. — School  Education. 

Pictures  in  Geography. — Most  modern  text-books  in 
geography  are  well  illustrated.  Supplement  these  text-book 
pictures  with  a  collection  such  as  you  can  easily  make.  Most 
railroad  companies  are  glad  to  send  you  booklets  profusely 
illustrated.  The  children  take  delight  in  mounting  and  cata- 
loguing these  pictures.  Post  cards  may  also  often  be  used. 
Better  still  are  stereographs.  These  are  prepared  by  experts 
and  so  arranged  in  sets  that  they  possess  peculiar  merit.  If 
your  school  is  without  stereoscopes  and  stereographs,  devise 
some  means  whereby  you  can  purchase  them  at  once,  for  they 
are  inexpensive  and  invaluable  in  a  schoolroom. — -Wisconsin 
Journal  oj  Education. 

Keeping   Store :   A    Drill    in   Recognising   Words. — 

Material  :  Upon  uniform  pieces  of  manila  paper  about  the 
size  of  a  baker's  five-cent  loaf  of  bread  words  are  printed. 
These  are  words  that  have  occurred  in  the  pupils'  reading 
and  language  work,  and  upon  which  drill  has  been  given. 

Circular  pieces  of  manila  paper  with  the  same  words  printed 
on  them  (each  having  one  of  the  same  words  printed  on  it)  are 
used  for  money. 

The  teacher  announces  two  pupils  (boys)  to  be  the  store- 
keepers and  the  balance  of  the  class  are  to  be  customers.  As 
each  takes  the  assigned  part,  the  material  is  given  out.  To 
the  storekeepers  the  large  cards  called  bread  are  given,  and  the 
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storekeepers  immediately  place  these  cards  quickly  and 
orderly  on  the  blackboard  ledge.  In  the  meantime  the  teacher 
has  given  each  member  of  the  class  a  circular  card  for  money. 
On  these  circular  cards  words  the  same  as  those  on  the  large 
cards  are  printed. 

"The  store  is  now  open  for  business,"  say  the  storekeepers. 
At  this  one  member  of  the  class  comes  forward  to  buy.  He 
says:  "I  would  like  to  buy  asked."  One  of  the  storekeepers 
then  says,  "I  have  it,"  and  quickly  goes  to  the  blackboard 
ledge  for  the  card  having  that  word  printed  on  it,  and,  if 
correct,  the  customer  exchanges  his  money  for  the  loaf  (larger 
card)  asked,  with  thanks,  and  the  teacher  gives  this  customer 
another  piece  of  money.  Another  customer  then  takes  his 
turn.  If  the  customer  asks  for  a  loaf  not  like  the  one  on  his 
money  he  must  take  his  seat  and  wait  until  next  time  around. 
If  one  of  the  storekeepers  presents  the  wrong  card  the  customer 
says,  "I  do  not  wish  to  buy  armed  (naming  the  word  on  the 
large  card)";  then  the  other  storekeeper  sells.  If  neither  can 
furnish  the  goods  the  teacher  or  some  member  of  the  class 
helps  out.  The  game  is  to  see  which  storekeeper  can  sell  most 
goods — get  more  circular  pieces — and  which  customer  has 
most  large  cards. 

Parker's  Arithmetic  Cabinet  is  a  device  to  economise 
time  and  labour  in  giving  practice  in  the  elementary  rules. 
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It  consists  of  a  handsome  cabinet  with  a  glass  front,  in 
which  is  placed  an  endless  roller.  On  the  endless  roller  is  a 
sheet  of  linen-backed  paper,  on  which  in  black  type  that  can 
be  read  at  a  distance  of  35  feet, has  been  so  arranged  that  by 
rolling  the  sheet  an  innumerable  number  of  problems  can  be 
shown.  It  is  as  useful  in  the  second  book  classes  as  in  the 
fifth. 


A  Manual  and  Key  accompanies  each  cabinet,  containing 
full  explanations  of  its  varied  uses,  together  with  one  hundred 
and  seventy  answers  to  the  mechanical  arithmetic. 

The  chief  features  of  the  Cabinet  and  Manual  are:  The 
addition  tables  and  how  to  use  them;  single  columns  and 
horizontal  lines  for  practice  in  adding;  one  hundred  and  forty 
sums  in  addition,  twenty-five  subtraction,  fifty  multiplica- 
tion, fifty  long  division ;  questions  on  fractions,  percentage, 
discounts,  short  methods  in  multiplication. 

The  Sizes  of  Countries  Taught  Relatively. — On    the 

following  page  will  be  found  an  excellent  suggestion  for  teach- 
ing the  relative  size  of  countries  or  continents  studied  in 
geography.  To  show  how  very  large  the  island-continent  of 
Australia  is,  a  map  of  the  British  Isles  and  all  of  Europe 
except  Russia  and  Norway  and  Sweden  has  been  superim- 
posed on  the  map  of  Australia,  leaving  quite  as  much  of 
Australia  uncovered  as  is  covered  by  the  smaller  territory. 
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If  pupils  were  taught  to  use  the  scale  of  miles  given  on  their 
map  and  reduce  this  scale  to  the  same  scale  as  is  shown  on 
some  other  map  studied — say,  North  America,  their  own 
continent — as    a    basis    for    comparison,    they    would    learn 


several  very  valuable  lessons:  first,  the  value  and  importance 
of  a  scale  of  miles  in  map  drawing;  secondly,  the  size  of  the 
new  country  studied  in  comparison  with  the  one  previously 
studied;  and,  thirdly,  they  would  have  a  profitable  review  of 
the  size  and  importance  of  their  own  continent. 


Hints  for  the  Library 

BOOK  REVIEWS. 

John  and  Betty  s  Scotch  History  Visit,  by  Margaret  William- 
son. Cloth,  306  pages.  24  full-page  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs. $1.25.  Lothrop,  Lee  «&  Shepard  Co.,  Boston. 
This  book  describes  in  a  very  interesting  story  form  many 
of  the  romantic  and  historical  places  in  Scotland.  A  good 
type  of  book  for  a  school  library.  O.  j.  s. 

The  Robinson  Crusoe  Reader,  by  Cowles.  115  pages.  30 
cents.  A.  Flanagan  &  Co.,  Chicago.  In  this  little  book  the 
story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  is  retold  in  simple  language  for 
children  of  Grades  II  and  III.  The  lessons  are  graded  in 
difficulty,  and  the  text  is  accompanied  by  a  great  many 
simple  illustrations.  One  of  the  valuable  features  of  the  book 
is  the  series  of  suggestions  for  work  in  paper-cutting,  drawing, 
moulding,  etc.,  to  accompany  the  reading  lessons.        O.  j,  s. 

Vives  and  the  Renascence  Education  of  Women,  edited  by 
Foster  Watson,  D.  Litt. 

FroeheVs  Chief  Educational  Writings,  edited  by  S.  S.  F. 
Fletcher,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  and  James  Welton,  M.A. 

The  Educational  Writings  of  John  Locke,  edited  by  J.  W. 
Adamson,  B.S. 

Rousseau  on  Education,  edited  by  R.  L.  Archer,  M.A. 

Pestalozzi's  Educational  Writings,  edited  by  J.  A.  Green, 
M.A. 

The  foregoing  are  volumes  in  a  series  of  educational  classics 
now  being  issued  by  Edward  Arnold,  London,  England.  The 
general  editor  is  Professor  Adamson,  of  the  University  of 
London,  and  the  editors  of  the  separate  volumes  are  men  of 
established  reputation,  connected  with  the  departments  of 
education  of  various  British  universities. 
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The  five  educators  whose  writings  are  represented  in  the 
volumes  under  review  have  in  the  past  been  rather 
inadequately  and  (sometimes)  incorrectly  understood  by  many 
English  readers.  The  writers  of  our  histories  of  education 
have,  through  considerations  of  space,  been  restricted  to  a 
very  summary  treatment.  Biographers  and  commentators 
have  not  always  been  able  to  maintain  the  judicial  attitude, 
while  the  translations  of  individual  works  have  frequently 
given  the  English  reader  a  distorted  conception  of  the  whole 
thought  of  the  author. 

The  editors  of  the  present  series  have  made  a  genuine  and, 
on  the  whole,  a  successful  attempt  to  present  the  views  of  the 
men  with  whomi  they  deal,  in  as  fair  and  complete  a  manner  as 
possible.  Condensations  are  given  where  the  author's  state- 
ments are  too  prolix,  and  extracts  from  letters  and  from  other 
minor  writings  are  used  to  throw  light  upon  the  more  formal 
statements  to  be  found  in  the  better  known  works  of  the 
author  under  consideration.  The  reader  is  thus  saved  from 
the  one-sidedness  which  thinks  of  Locke  solely  in  terms  of 
the  "Thoughts  on  Education",  of  Rousseau  solely  in  terms 
of  the  "Emile",  and  of  Froebel  solely  in  terms  of  the  "Educa- 
tion of  Man". 

These  texts  are  recommended  to  every  teacher  who  has  any 
genuine  interest  in  the  historical  and  theoretical  aspects  of  his 
work,  with  the  assurance  that  the  study  of  these  volumes  will 
not  only  make  the  men  with  whom  they  deal  living  and  inter- 
esting persons,  but  will  also  throw  unlooked-for  light  upon 
present-day  discussions  and  problems.  The  paradoxical 
advice,  "When  a  new  book  comes  out  read  an  old  one,"  is  not 
without  its  application  in  the  field  of  educational  literature. 
In  the  present  case,  one  may  add,  the  old  and  the  new  are 
most  happily  mingled,  and  the  maxim  in  question  may  be 
observed  even  while  it  is  being  transgressed.  „  -r  t  /- 

H.  T.  J.  C 

Correlated  Courses  in  Woodwork  and  Mechanical  Drawing, 
by  Ira  S.  Griffith.  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111.  The  sub- 
ject of  manual  training,  like  most  of  the  newer  subjects  of  the 
school  course,  has  suffered  quite  as  much  from  the  differing 
methods  of  its  friends  and  advocates  as  from  its  direct  oppo- 
nents.      The  earlier  methods  were  of  the  rigid  shop  type, 
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aiming  primarily  to  develop  skill  of  hand  often  at  the  expense 
of  individual  thought.  Then  the  psychologist,  with  his 
theories  of  the  development  of  the  individual  without  endanger- 
ing his  individuality,  demanded  a  course  more  in  line  with  the 
interests  of  the  pupil  and  in  harmony  with  his  instincts.  This 
free  play  of  the  individuality  of  the  child  for  some  years  ran 
riot  to  such  an  extent  that  much  of  the  discipline  of  the 
subject  was  lost. 

In  the  book  under  review  the  author  has  endeavoured  to 
retain  the  good  from  both  of  the  former  methods,  while  avoid- 
ing their  defects,  and  this  he  has  been  the  better  able  to  do 
because  of  several  years  of  experience  with  different  classes  of 
students.  The  aim  has  been  to  present  the  work  in  such  a  way 
as  to  develop  "  thinking  doers".  Where  exercises  have  been 
introduced  they  have  been  made  to  point  to  some  project  for 
which  they  were  a  preparation,  and  thus  to  retain  their  inter- 
est; and,  on  the  other  hand,  where  projects  are  introduced 
they  are  grouped  so  as  to  admit  of  some  choice  without 
leaving  the  pupil  entirely  to  his  own  guidance  and  experimen- 
tation. 

As  the  title  would  indicate,  both  woodwork  and  mechanical 
drawing  are  treated  as  correlated  subjects,  or  as  different  sides 
of  the  same  subject,  the  former  exercising  the  "doing",  and 
the  latter  placing  emphasis  on  the  "thinking"  necessary  for 
clear  seeing. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part,  on 
organisation,  has  a  chapter  on  aims,  two  on  classification  of 
work  in  woodworking  and  in  mechanical  drawing,  a  very 
excellent  chapter  on  shop  organisation,  and  one  on  equip- 
ment. Part  Two  consists  of  lesson  outlines  for  grades  VII, 
VIII  and  IX,  the  outlines  maintaining  the  correlation  between 
woodwork  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  being  arranged  under 
these  divisions:  recitation,  assignment  for  succeeding  lesson, 
demonstration,  and  work.  Part  Three  is  on  working  draw- 
ings, and  presents  drawings  of  a  large  number  of  projects 
arranged  in  a  progressive  order  according  to  the  tool  exer- 
cises involved.  j   ^ 

On  the  whole,  the  book  is  eminently  fitted  to  assist  the  busy 
teacher  in  planning  and  arranging  his  work  so  as  to  keep  it 
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from    being    haphazard,    and    to    guide   it   along   educative 
channels.  *   xt   c 

A.  N.  S. 

Stories  of  Pendennis.  255  pages.  Is.  Qd.  (Harrap  &  Co., 
London.)  McClelland  &  Goodchild,  Toronto.  This  volume 
contains  selections  from  three  of  Thackeray's  novels.  As  the 
preface  states,  "It  is  hoped  that  this  book  will  prove  useful 
in  introducing  young  readers  to  Thackeray".  Suitable  for  use 
in  the  lower  forms  of  the  High  School.  O  T  s 

Peeps  at  Industries,  Tea,  by  Edith  A.  Browne.  88  pages, 
24  illustrations.  I5.  6J.  A.  &  C.  Black,  London,  E.,  1912.  The 
illustrations  in  this  book  are  wonderfully  clear,  and  will  give 
a  boy  or  a  girl  a  good  conception  of  how  tea  is  grown  and  pre- 
pared for  market.  The  book  is  interestingly  written  and  free 
from  technicalities.  The  teacher  who  wishes  to  arouse  interest 
in  the  study  of  commercial  products  will  find  both  the  informa- 
tion and  the  illustrations  very  helpful.  ,  T  A  i 

Ccesar  in  Britain  and  Belgium.  Simplified  text  with  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  Exercises  and  Vocabulary,  by  J.  H.  Sleeman, 
M.A.  Cloth,  123  pages.  Cambridge:  at  the  University 
Press,  1912.     Price  Is.  ^d. 

This  little  book  contains  a  simplified  version  of  Caesar, 
Book  IV,  Chaps.  20-28,  and  V,  Chaps.  1-23,  i.e.,  the  portion 
read  for  Junior  Matriculation.  It  fills  a  long-felt  want  in 
that  it  presents  these  chapters  in  a  "peptonised"  form  which 
will  be  read  with  avidity  by  a  second  or  third  year  class  in 
Latin.  Difficulties  are  introduced  gradually  as  the  story 
progresses,  and  the  transition  from  the  harder  portions  of  this 
book  to  the  regular  Caesar  is  very  easily  made.  I  consider  it 
much  more  satisfactory  for  our  Ontario  Schools  than  the 
Fables,  etc.,  which  have  hitherto  been  the  only  form  of  con- 
nected Latin  narrative  available  for  Junior  Forms. 

The  sketch  given  in  the  introduction  of  Caesar's  life  and  of 
the  Roman  Provincial  System  and  Army  is  excellent.  There 
are  several  good  illustrations,  plans  and  maps,  together  with 
exercises  based  on  each  chapter  for  re-translation  into  Latin. 

J.  o.  c. 
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Grammar  Grade  Speller,  by  E.  S.  Richards.  Cloth,  188  pp. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Modern  Mental  Arithmetic,  W.  Scott,  B.A.  The  Educa- 
tional Book  Co.,  Toronto.     160  pages. 

A  Shorter  Geometry,  Godfrey  and  Siddons.  Cambridge 
University  Press.      301  pages.      Price  2s.  Qd. 

Elementary  Geometry,  Godfrey  and  Siddons.  Cambridge 
University  Press.     388  pages.     Price  3s.  6d. 

Ab,  The  Cave  Man,  W.  L.  Nida.  Adapted  for  Second  Grade 
pupils.     50  cents.     A.  Flanagan  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Practical  English  Composition,  by  Gerrish  and  Cunningham. 
Cloth,  436  pp.    $1.00.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Children's  World,  S.  Shenessy.  A  pictorial  geography. 
62  illustrations,  32  of  which  are  in  colour.  1912.  Adam  and 
Chas.  Black,  London. 

The  Prang  Drawing  Books,  Parallel  Course.  Eight  books  in 
the  series,  for  Grades  I  to  VHI,  12  cents  each.  (The  Prang 
Co.,  New  York.)     Renouf  Publishing  Co.,  Montreal. 

A  Treasury  of  Prose  and  Poetry.  In  six  books.  For  learn- 
ing by  heart.  Limp  cloth.  Each  book  Qd.  (Harrap  &  Co., 
London.)      McClelland  &  Goodchild,  Toronto. 

The  Dominion  School  Arithmetic.  The  Educational  Book  Co., 
Toronto.  In  two  parts,  pages  175,  159.  An  elementary  text 
for  public  schools.  Authorised  for  use  in  the  Province  of 
Alberta. 

Historical  Lyrics  and  Ballads,  edited  by  S.  E.  Winbolt. 
Book  I,  before  1485;  Book  II,  after  1485.  Poems  of  Thomas 
Gray.  Browning' s  Shorter  Poems.  (The  Plain  Text  Poets.) 
Lim^p  cloth,     ^d.  each.     Blackie  &  Son,  London. 

The  Appleton  Arithmetics.  J.  W.  A.  Young  and  L.  L.  Jack- 
son. D.  Appleton  &  Co.  New  York,  1911.  In  three  parts, 
pages  264,  235,  241.  The  first  two  parts  cover  the  public 
school  work,  and  the  third  the  high  school  work  with  an 
extended  review. 


Notes  and  News 

Mr.  A.  R.  Innes,  of  Walkerton,  has  been  appointed  mathe- 
matical master  in  the  Whitby  High  School. 

Miss  V.  G.  Collins,  of  Midland,  has  accepted  a  position  on 
the  staff  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  at  Barrie,  Ont. 

Miss  Jessie  MacGregor,  of  the  Ursuline  College,  Chatham, 
has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Penetanguishene  Public 
School. 

D.  A.  McDonald,  B.A.,  E.  W.  Durnin,  B.A.,  and  A.  Cald- 
well, B.A.,  have  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Cornwall 
High  School. 

Miss  Margaret  J.  Thompson,  B.A.,  of  Almonte  High  School, 
has  been  appointed  teacher  of  modern  languages  in  the  High 
School  at  Listowel,  Ont. 

Miss  Evelyn  Everson,  of  Oshawa,  will  take  charge  of  the 
Domestic  Science  department  in  the  Hamilton  Collegiate 
during  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Walter  J.  Lamb,  M.A.,  of  the  Cornwall  Collegiate 
Institute  staff,  has  accepted  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the 
St.  Thomas  Collegiate  Institute. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hofferd,  B.A.,  Principal  of  the  Victoria  Model 
School,  Kingston,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Science 
Master  in  the  Oakwood  High  School,  Toronto. 

The  Ontario  High  School  Composition  is  promised  for  the 
opening  of  the  January  term.  It  is  published  by  the  Copp, 
Clark  Co.,  Toronto,  and  the  retail  price  will  be  eighteen  cents. 

The  Central  Public  School,  Chatham,  held  a  musical  festi- 
val on  December  13th.  The  Chicago  Glee  Club  and  a  chorus 
of  one  thousand  school  pupils  were  the  chief  attractions.  The 
proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  completion  of  the  school  decoration. 

Miss  Nellie  Arthur,  of  Campbellford,  will  take  charge  of 
the  English  and  History  in  the  Orillia  Collegiate  Institute 
during  the  coming  year.  Miss  Helga  M.  Bruce,  B.A.,  of 
Toronto,  takes  Miss  Arthur's  place  on  the  Campbellford  High 
School  staff. 

Dr.  James  L.  Hughes,  Chief  Inspector  of  City  Schools, 
Toronto,  is  arranging  for  an  excursion  of  Toronto  teachers  to 
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Washington  next  Easter,  and  also  for  a  personally  conducted 
trip  to  Europe  next  summer.  These  excursions  will  be  pro- 
vided for  teachers  at  cost. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  Essex  Teachers'  Institute 
held  on  October  seventeenth,  an  address  and  an  easy  chair 
were  presented  to  Dr.  D.  A.  Maxwell,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  by  the 
teachers  of  his  inspectorate,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  appre- 
ciation of  his  success  as  inspector. 

W.  J.  Robertson,  whose  name  has  been  a  familiar  one 
among  high  school  teachers  in  Ontario  for  many  years, 
retired  on  December  30th  from,  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
St.  Catharines  Collegiate  Institute,  where  he  has  served  for 
thirty-eight  years.  He  will  give  his  attention  to  a  local 
mercantile  concern  in  which  he  is  interested. 

Rev.  Thomas  McKee,  B.A.,  Public  School  Inspector, 
South-West  Simcoe,  has  resigned,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Longman, 
of  the  Barrie  Collegiate  Institute  staff,  has  been  appointed  in 
his  place.  Dr.  William  Spankie,  of  South  Frontenac,  is  also 
retiring,  and  Mr.  S.  A.  Truscott,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Iroquois 
High  School,  has  been  selected  as  his  successor. 

The  first  prize  of  $1,000  for  a  treatise  on  "Industrial 
Education,  Its  Problems,  Methods  and  Dangers,"  has  been 
awarded  for  the  first  time  to  a  Canadian,  Mr.  A.  H.  Leake, 
Inspector  of  Technical  Education  in  Ontario.  The  prize  is 
given  by  a  commercial  firm  in  Chicago,  and  this  is  the  eighth 
year  of  the  competition.  All  the  papers  were  written  under  a 
nom-de- plume,  and  the  committee  making  the  award  repre- 
sented the  Universities  of  Chicago,  Columbia,  Michigan,  and 
Harvard.  The  study  will  be  published  by  the  committee,  and 
is  now  being  prepared  for  the  printer.  The  success  of 
Mr.  Leake  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  not  only  for  himself 
personally,  but  for  the  Dominion,  which  he  has  so  ably  repre- 
sented. 

Miss  Estella  Cragg,  of  Schomberg,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  commercial  department  in  the  Collegiate 
Institute  at  Dauphin,  Man. 

Conventions  have  been  held  in  Manitoba  during  November 
at  the  following  inspectoral  centres:  Brooklands,  November 
8th;  Dauphin,  November  28th  and  29th. 
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The  Macdonald  Trustees'  Association  met  at  Sanford  on 
December  6th.  The  following  gentlemen  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  addressed  the  Convention:  M.  Hall- Jones 
on  "Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools";  H.  W.  Watson  on 
"The  Square  Deal  for  the  Country  Child". 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Russell,  Man.,  has  applied  to  the 
Department  of  Education  to  have  the  High  School  raised  to 
a  Collegiate  Department,  and  they  are  getting  ready  to  build 
a  most  modern  ten-room  building,  with  all  the  requisites  for 
an  up-to-date  education.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about 
$50,000. 

The  municipality  of  Albert  is  considering  the  advisability 
of  consolidating  all  the  rural  schools  within  its  limits  and 
working  out  a  scheme  which  will  be  of  advantage  to  all. 
M.  Hall-Jones  and  Robert  Houston  held  a  series  of  meetings 
throughout  the  municipality  during  the  week  beginning 
December  9th. 

The  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Hilton  are  also  considering 
consolidation,  and  H.  W.  Watson  addressed  meetings  there 
during  the  week  of  December  9th.  The  present  signs  indicate 
that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  when  the  rural  schools 
of  Manitoba  will  practically  all  be  consolidated,  and  such 
schools  will  be  Agricultural  High  Schools. 

The  University  of  Manitoba  has  at  last  appointed  a  presi- 
dent, and  has  been  successful  in  securing  for  the  position 
Dr.  J.  A,  MacLean,  president  of  the  University  of  Idaho. 
Dr.  MacLean  is  a  graduate  of  Toronto  University,  '92; 
obtained  his  degree  of  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  in  1894; 
held  the  position  of  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the 
University  of  Colorado  until  1900,  when  he  became  president 
of  the  University  of  Idaho. 

During  the  year  1912  there  was  a  shortage  of  nearly  1,400 
qualified  teachers  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan. 

Professor  W.  G.  Armstrong,  M.A.,  of  the  Brandon  College 
staff,  has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  modern  language 
master  in  the  Collegiate  Institute  at  Moose  Jaw. 

The  town  of  Swift  Current,  Sask.,  is  submitting  a  by-law 
to  the  people  for  the  establishment  of  a  high  school  district. 
Thereis  now  an  enrolment  of  about  thirty  above  Grade  VIII. 
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The  Provincial  Inspectors  of  Schools  at  the  close  of  their 
annual  conference  last  week  presented  Mr.  T.  E.  Perrett,  the 
retiring  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  Regina,  with  a 
valuable  travelling  bag  and  a  meerschaum  pipe,  as  a  token 
of  their  regard. 

Provision  will  be  made  at  the  present  session  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Legislature  for  the  estabhshment  of  con- 
solidated schools.  Boards  of  Trustees  will  also  be  empowered 
to  provide  for  instruction  in  manual  training,  industrial 
training,  domestic  training,  physical  training,  and  also  for 
industrial  evening  classes. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Perrett,  B.A.,  who  for  the  past  seven  years  has 
been  Principal  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  Regina,  has 
resigned  his  position  to  become  Superintendent  of  Regina 
Public  Schools.  Mr.  Perrett  has  had  a  wide  experience  in 
school  work  in  the  West,  having  been  for  a  number  of  years 
Principal  of  the  Public  Schools  at  Medicine  Hat.  For  several 
years  before  his  appointment  as  principal  of  the  Normal 
School  he  was  Inspector  of  Schools  in  the  Edmonton  district, 
now  in  the  Province  of  Alberta.  There  is  probably  no  man 
in  Western  Canada  better  fitted  for  the  position,  and  the 
Regina  School  Board  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  choice. 

On  September  1st,  1905,  when  the  Province  of  Saskatche- 
wan was  established,  there  were  896  school  districts  in  the 
Province.  On  December  1st,  1912,  there  were  2,917  Public 
and  Separate  Schools,  12  High  Schools,  and  3  Collegiate 
Institutes.  During  the  year  1912  almost  400  new  school 
districts  were  established.  Corresponding  increases  have 
taken  place  in  the  number  of  departments  in  the  four  cities  of 
the  Province  as  will  be  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

Number  of  Departments 
1905  1912 

Regina 18  76 

Moose  Jaw 14  52 

Saskatoon 6  67 

Prince  Albert 10  29 

Mr.  Oliver  Craik,  formerly  under  the  Montreal  Protestant 
School  Commissioners,  has  recently  been  appointed  to  the 
staff  of  the  Macdonald  College  Academy. 
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Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Halifax, 
N.S.,  has  been  appointed  Honorary  Golonel  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Militia.    He  is  also  a  member  of  the  cadet  committee. 

The  Catholic  Commissioners  of  Montreal  are  discussing  the 
throwing  open  of  their  school  buildings  to  organisations  with 
literary  or  educative  objects.  Thus  they  plan  to  get  more  use 
of  the  capital  invested  in  their  school  property. 

On  November  26th  Dr.  Finnic  introduced  into  the  Quebec 
Legislature  a  bill  for  compulsory  education  for  the  non- 
Catholic  population  of  the  province.  Though  Protestants 
and  Hebrews  throughout  Quebec  favoured  it  strongly,  the 
bill  was  defeated  in  the  House. 

The  Macdonald  College  School  for  Teachers  has  made  it 
compulsory  this  year  for  every  teacher-in- training  to  learn  to 
understand  and  play  basketball,  in  addition  to  the  more 
regular  school  gymnastics.  The  value  of  a  knowledge  of 
games  to  the  teacher  is  thus  given  practical  recognition. 

The  evening  schools  under  direction  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Technical  College  are  doing  a  grand  work  throughout  the 
province.  In  nearly  every  industrial  centre  these  schools  are 
in  operation.  Mechanical  drawing  is,  possibly,  in  greater 
demand  than  any  other  one  subject.  In  the  mining  towns 
classes  in  mining  are  well  attended. 

Dr.  Soloan,  of  the  Provincial  Normal  College,  Truro,  N.S., 
has  awakened  much  interest  in  the  claims  of  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Canada  on  revenues  arising  from  the  western 
provinces.  His  forcible  plea  for  federal  grants  to  education 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces  has  called  forth  much  favourable 
comment  from  the  Canadian  press.  His  work  in  favour  of 
vocational  training  and  simplified  spelling  has  brought  him 
to  the  front  among  up-to-date  educationists. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  for  1911-12,  has  just  been  published. 
Considerable  progress  in  physical  training  and  military  drill, 
and  in  horticulture  and  gardening,  is  recorded.  Another 
interesting  feature  of  the  report  is  the  tendency  toward  con- 
solidation. Several  fine  academies  and  model  schools  have 
been  erected  during  the  year,  and  most  of  these  will  serve 
four  or  five  municipalities  each.  A  general  increase  in  teachers' 
salaries  is  another  very  hopeful   tendency   in    the  province. 
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The  Value  of  Effort 


The  obstinacy  of  the  materials  with  which  we  have  to 
eal,  in  all  kinds  of  human  work,   has  an  educational 
value.    Some  one  has  called  it  "the  total  depravity  of  in- 
animate things''.       The  phrase  would  befit  if  depravity 
could  be  conceived  of  as  beneficent. 

No  doubt,  a  world  in  which  matter  never  got  out  of  place 
and  became  dirt,  in  which  iron  had  no  flaws  and  wood  no 
cracks,  in  which  gardens  had  no  weeds  and  food  grew 
ready  cooked,  in  which  clothes  never  wore  out  and  washing 
was  as  easy  as  the  soap-makers'  advertisements  describe 
it,  in  which  rules  had  no  exceptions,  and  things  never 
went  wrong,  would  be  a  much  easier  place  to  live  in.  But 
for  purposes  of  trainhig  and  development  it  would  be 
worth  nothing  at  all. 

It  is  the  resistance  that  puts  us  on  our  mettle:  it  is  the 
conquest  of  the  reluctant  stuff  that  educates  the  worker. 
I  wish  you  enough  difficulties  to  keep  you  well  and  make 
you  strong  and  skilful! — From  "Essays  in  Application", 
by  Henry  Vandyke  ;  copyright,  1905,  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 
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"  Recti  cullus  pectora  roborarit" 


EDITORIAL 
THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

(Continued.) 

TO  say  that  in  the  present  day  the  Bible  is  not  read  and 
studied  to  the  same  extent  as  two  generations  ago,  is 
to  make  a  statement  that  is  incapable  of  proof.  Never- 
theless the  conditions  of  present-day  life  are  such  as  to  lead 
one  to  believe  that  such  is  the  case.  A  half  century  ago  there 
was  less  travel  than  to-day;  people  had  fewer  amusements 
and  perhaps  more  leisure  time;  the  newspaper,  the  theatre, 
professional  sports,  and  the  excitement  of  rapid  travel,  did 
not  engage  the  time  and  attention  of  the  average  boy  and 
girl  as  they  do  to-day.  Above  all,  there  was  not  the  same 
abundance  of  reading  material  within  ready  reach  of  those 
who  were  inclined  to  find  their  pleasure  in  reading,  as  there  is 
to-day.  The  public  library  and  the  all-story  magazine  had 
not  yet  begun  to  fill  a  place  in  the  life  of  the  reader.  The 
library  of  the  average  home,  even  in  the  case  of  refined  and 
educated  people,  contained  few  books,  and  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  in  the  long  Sunday  afternoons  and  winter 
evenings  the  scanty  stock  of  literature,  including,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  Bible,  was  read  over  and  over,  time  and  again. 
And  in  addition  to  this,  family  worship,  Sunday  school  and 
church  services  all  contributed  their  share  towards  making  the 
growing  boy  or  girl  familiar  with  scripture  language  and  story. 
As  pointed  out  in  a  previous  article,  the  growing  unfamili- 
arity  with  the  Bible  story  has  two  far-reaching  results.  The 
first  and  most  important  of  these,  which  involves  the  question 
of  religious  teaching  in  the  schools,  has  already  been  con- 
sidered, and  it  is  the  second,  the  effect  of  the  study  of  the  Bible 
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upon  the  development  of  literary  style  and  literary  appreci- 
ation, that  we  wish  briefly  to  discuss. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  influence  of  any  one  English 
classic  upon  the  style  of  our  great  speakers  and  writers,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  modem  times  no  book  has  had  a  greater 
influence  than  the  English  Bible.  In  the  beauty  and  dignity 
of  its  diction  and  the  simplicity  and  force  of  its  English  idiom, 
it  has  formed  a  model  for  the  writers  of  three  centuries 
of  English  literature;  and  not  only  our  literature,  but  the  very 
language  of  our  everyday  life  is  interwoven  with  Scripture 
reference  and  allusion. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  development  of  a  future 
generation  of  writers  and  speakers  who  have  got  away  from 
the  Biblical  source-book,  and  who  have  taken  the  more 
modern  classical  authors  as  models  for  their  style.  What 
effect  the  increasing  ignorance  of  the  Bible  and  the  lack  of 
familiarity  with  its  language  and  inspiration  may  have  upon 
the  WTitten  and  spoken  English  of  the  future  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture.  Is  a  knowledge  of  the  language  and  subject- 
matter  of  scripture  necessary  to  produce  an  English  writer 
of  the  highest  type?  Can  the  English  classics,  great  and  in- 
spiring as  they  are,  take  the  place  which  the  Bible  held  in  a 
former  generation?  Can  the  boy  or  the  girl  who  is  brought 
up  in  ignorance  of  Biblical  story  appreciate  to  the  full  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  the  great  English  classics,  or  even 
understand  the  references  and  allusions  in  our  common  speech? 
Are  we  not  in  danger,  even  in  our  written  style,  of  substitut- 
ing for  the  purity  and  dignity  of  scriptural  language,  the 
vernacular  of  the  street,  the  slang  of  the  sporting  column, 
and  the  loose-jointed  style  of  the  unschooled  and  untrained 
reporter  who  furnishes  us  with  so  much  of  our  daily  fare? 
The  great  crises  in  life,  our  great  tragedies,  our  great  passions, 
still  exist  in  each  generation  as  of  old.  Should  we  not,  in  so 
far  as  possible,  endeavour  to  safeguard  "the  tongue  that 
Shakespeare  spake",  so  that  it  may  still  be  a  worthy  vehicle 
of  expression  for  our  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  highest 
moments  of  our  lives? 

If  it  were  possible  to  keep  the  question  of  the  study  of  the 
Bible  as  literature  separate  from  the  question  of  religious 
instruction,  most  people  would  agree  that  Bible  study  should 
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have  a  place  in  the  course  of  study  in  our  schools.  But 
whether  the  knowledge  of  scripture  is  so  essential  that  the 
State  should  undertake  to  give  instruction,  is  another  question. 
In  certain  provinces  in  Canada  the  regulations  do  not  require 
that  the  Bible  shall  be  read,  even  as  a  part  of  the  devotional 
exercises.  In  Ontario  such  provision  is  made,  but  there  is  no 
Departmental  regulation  which  may  be  so  easily  broken,  or 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  enforce  in  letter  as  well  as  in 
spirit.  And  to  those  of  us  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  effect  of  scripture  reading,  its  real  value  as  an 
educational  agency  may  well  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  can 
scarcely  be  denied  that  a  single  well- taught  literature  lesson 
from  a  passage  of  scripture  is  worth  a  score  of  perfunctory 
scripture  readings,  without  question  or  comment.  But  for 
such  lessons  in  literature  no  provision  is  made,  except  for  the 
few  short  selections  contained  in  some  of  our  Readers.  We 
read  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth, 
Shelley  and  Browning,  but  not  the  inspired  poetry  of  the 
Bible.  We  read  Ruskin  and  Carlyle,  but  know  nothing  of  the 
exalted  originals  from  which  they  caught  their  inspiration. 
We  read  Longfellow  and  Tennyson,  but  scarcely  a  line  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  story  which  has  supplied  so  large  a 
part  of  their  imagery. 

Any  attempt  to  prescribe  passages  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  a  part  of  the  course  in  literature  would  no 
doubt  meet  with  opposition  on  account  of  religious  difficulties. 
But  such  opposition  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way, 
if  an  educational  principle  is  involved.  The  more  serious 
problems  that  have  to  do  with  the  teacher's  qualifications, 
and  with  the  difficulty  of  keeping  separate  the  religious  and 
literary  elements  in  a  lesson,  have  already  been  discussed  in 
part  in  a  previous  article.  In  the  United  States  the  question 
of  teaching  the  Bible  in  secondary  schools  has  been  under 
discussion  for  years.  "It  was  felt  for  some  years  by  the 
educational  authorities  that  the  Bible  should  be  taught  in 
secondary  schools,  first  on  the  grounds  of  its  literary  merits, 
and  secondly,  '  to  remove  the  universal  and  disgraceful  ignor- 
ance of  the  Bible  among  college  students',  to  quote  the  words 
of  Professor  Phelps,  of  Yale.  The  project  met  with  great 
opposition  at  first,  but  its  success  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
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that  the  chief  episodes  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  placed 
on  the  college  entrance  requirements  for  1913." 

The  college  entrance  requirements,  of  course,  concern  only 
a  small  proportion  of  pupils,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  other  quarters  steps  are  being  taken  to  encourage  a  study 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  among  all  classes  of  students. 
The  plan  that  has  been  adopted  in  the  State  of  Dakota  pro- 
vides an  interesting,  though  perhaps  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
solution  of  the  problem.  In  connection  with  the  midsummer 
examinations  a  paper  is  set  on  Biblical  knowledge,  based  on 
a  definite  course  of  sciupture  reading,  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  various  religious  denominations.  No  instruction  is  given 
in  the  schools,  and  candidates  are  not  required  to  take  the  ex- 
amination unless  they  wish.  But  in  the  case  of  those  candi- 
dates who  do  take  it,  the  marks  thus  obtained  are  added  as  a 
bonus  to  those  obtained  in  other  subjects. 

In  its  relation  to  education  in  Canada  the  whole  question 
of  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools  may  perhaps  be  most 
briefly  summed  up  in  a  series  of  questions,  such  as  the  follow- 
ing, for  which  our  educational  authorities  will  ultimately 
have  to  provide  a  definite  answer:  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  provide  religious  instruction  in  the  schools?  If  so,  is  it 
possible  to  train  teachers  who  can  give  this  instruction  satis- 
factorily? Aside  from  the  question  of  religious  teaching,  is 
it  necessary  or  advisable  to  include  Bible  Study  in  our  course 
of  studies  for  the  sake  of  the  literary  style  and  general  culture 
of  the  student?  If  religious  difficulties  are  such  as  to  prevent 
the  study  of  the  Bible  as  literature  in  the  class-room,  is  it 
possible  to  give  it  a  place,  as  an  option,  or  as  a  bonus,  in  our 
courses  of  study  for  Departmental  examinations? 


In  considering  the  language  and  style  of  the  Bible  as  a 
model  for  English  composition,  the  reader  may  find  it  inter- 
esting to  compare  the  parallel  passages  in  the  following: 

"Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard;  consider  her  ways,  and  be 
wise : 

"Which  having  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler, 

"Provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  her 
food  in  the  harvest. 
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"How  long  wilt  thou  sleep,  O  sluggard?  when  wilt  thou 
arise  out  of  thy  sleep? 

"Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the 
hands  to  sleep: 

"So  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travelleth,  and  thy 
want  as  an  armed  man." — Proverbs  vi.  6-11. 

This   is   Dr.   Samuel   Johnson's   paraphrase   of   the  same 
passage : 

"Turn  on  the  prudent  ant  thy  heedless  eyes, 
Observe  her  labours,  sluggard !  and  be  wise. 
No  stern  command,  no  monitory  voice 
Prescribes  her  duties  or  directs  her  choice; 
Yet,  timely  provident,  she  hastes  away, 
To  snatch  the  blessings  of  a  plenteous  day; 
When  fruitful  Summer  loads  the  teeming  plain. 
She  crops  the  harvest,  and  she  stores  the  grain. 
How  long  shall  Sloth  usurp  thy  useless  hours. 
Unnerve  thy  vigour,  and  unchain  thy  powers? 
While  artful  shades  thy  downy  couch  inclose, 
And  soft  solicitation  courts  repose, 
Amidst  the  drowsy  charms  of  dull  delight. 
Year  chases  year  with  unremitted  flight; 
Till  Want  now  following,  fraudulent  and  sloiv. 
Shall  spring  to  seize  thee  like  an  ambush 'd  foe." 


For  many  blessings  I  to  God  upraise 
A   thankful  heart;   the  life  He  gives  is  fair, 
And  sweet  and  good,  since  He  is  everywhere. 

Still  with  me  even  in  the  darkest  ways. 

But  most  I  thank  Him  for  my  earliest  days, 

With  flocks  and  birds  and  flowers,  free  from  all  care, 

And  glad  as  brook  that  through  a  meadow  strays. 
O  balmy  air,  O  orchards  white  with  bloom, 

O  waving  fields  of  ever- varying  green , 

O  deep,  mysterious  woods,  whose  leafy  gloom 

Invites  to  pensive  dreams  of  worlds  unseen. 

No  power  from  }'OU  my  heart  can  ever  wean. 


Dominion   School  Texts 

A.  H.  MACKAY,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Superintendent  of  Education,  for  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia 

AS  early  as  1889  the  Quebec  Provincial  Association  of 
Teachers  mooted  the  feasibility  of  a  common  text  of 
Canadian  History  for  all  the  Provinces  of  Canada. 
In  1892  the  Dominion  Educational  Association  appointed  a 
Committee  for  the  purpose,  with  the  present  Sir  George  W. 
Ross  as  Chairman. 

In  1893  the  governments  of  the  provinces  contributed  pro 
rata  two  thousand  dollars  to  cover  the  expenses.  A  "  Dominion 
History  Competition"  was  inaugurated  in  July.  Ninety 
competitors  offered,  out  of  whom  forty-six  were  allowed  to 
write.  The  competition  closed  on  the  1st  of  July,  1895,  with 
fifteen  manuscripts;  and  ten  months  later  the  committee 
finally  decided  in  favour  of  the  one  sent  in  by  W.  H.  P.  Cle- 
ment. The  book,  about  360  pages,  seven  by  five  inches,  was 
published  in  1897  at  fifty  cents. 

The  general  idea  was  that  it  should  be  the  text  for  the 
leaving-class  of  the  Common  or  Public  Schools — ^the  eighth 
grade  of  the  public  school  course.  In  some. provinces  it  was 
found  to  be  too  serious  a  load  with  all  the  other  subjects  for 
this  grade;  so  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  agreement,  the 
text  was  prescribed  for  the  Canadian  History  of  a  high  school 
grade,  a  lighter  text  being  substituted  for  the  common  schools. 

Why  the  scheme  was  not  more  generally  successful  may  be 
due  to  varying  local  conditions.  The  different  amounts  of 
study  required  in  the  "common  school  leaving"  grade  of  each 
Province  made  the  new  text  too  much  in  some  cases;  the 
price  of  the  book  was  greater  than  usual  in  these  cases;  and 
it  was  felt  that  the  best  history  in  the  judgment  of  the  adult 
mind,  might  not  be  the  text  liked  by  the  youth  who  is  only 
beginning  to  think  of  the  importance  of  the  past. 

Now,  such  conditions,  are  not  in  their  nature  insurmount- 
able obstacles  even  in  a  history  text.  In  "Canadian  Civics" 
with  one  hundred  pages  (common  to  all  the  Provinces)  de- 
voted  to    the    Dominion,    and    seventy-five    pages   to   each 
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province,  we  have  a  text  which  appears  to  have  economically 
fitted  the  situation.  School  texts  in  history  must  deal  in 
outlines  which  the  enthusiastic  teacher  may  fill  out  as  he 
can.  Detailed  history  and  reference  statistics  are  for  the 
mature  student.  As  one  interested  in  our  first  experiment,  I 
think  the  standard  Canadian  school  history  is  a  possibility, 
and  the  standard  should  be  nothing  less  than  what  would 
also  satisfy  Quebec. 

But  for  reading,  grammar,  composition,  foreign  languages, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  drawing,  writing,  and  other 
subjects,  at  least  in  part,  a  text  for  British  Columbia  or  Mani- 
toba should  be  just  as  serviceable  in  Nova  Scotia.  I  am  not 
putting  forward  any  original  idea.  I  am  not  aware  of  even 
having  had  an  idea  which  was  not  had  by  some  one  before. 

Early  in  1906  the  Hon.  R.  A.  Pyne,  Minister  of  Education  ^ 
for  Ontario,  must  have  had  this  idea,  when  he  suggested  the 
co-operation  of  the  other  provinces  in  bringing  out  a  good 
and  cheap  series  of  Readers  for  Canada.  In  Nova  Scotia 
we  had  then  only  just  published  our  new  Readers,  after  thirty 
years'  use  of  the  preceding  series;  and  we  were  under  contract 
to  use  them  for  ten  years.  This  prevented  a  co-operation  at 
that  time,  which  I  am  sure  my  province  would  under  other 
circumstances  have  welcomed.  Here  we  have  another  ad- 
ditional obstacle  to  provincial  co-operation  incidentally 
brought  out.  Books  prescribed  under  contract  have  a  certain 
time  to  run.  These  periods  of  time  are  not  coterminous. 
To  secure  co-operation,  therefore,  each  Education  Depart- 
ment must  keep  in  touch  with  the  other;  and  new  books  if 
prepared  for  several  provinces  may  have  to  be  planned  for 
years  in  advance. 

To  give  the  provincial  authorities  a  good  formal  reason  for 
intimating  to  each  other  the  prospect  of  preparing  a  new 
book  in  collaboration,  all  that  is  necessary  is  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Dominion  Educational  Association.  This 
action,  I  propose,  should  be  taken  at  the  convention  which 
is  due  next  summer. 

If  school  books  should  be  published  for  the  whole  of  Canada, 
they  could  be  produced  at  the  minimum  cost.  It  would 
minimise  the  disarticulation  between  schools  and  all  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Dominion, 
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and  would  largely  contribute  to  a  definite  correlation  and 
standardisation  of  courses  of  study,  teachers'  diplomas,  uni- 
versity matriculations  and  degrees,  and  to  general  interpro- 
vincial  harmony  of  sentiment  and  convenience  of  co-operation. 

If  any  texts  should  have  to  be  prepared  by  an  Education 
Department,  could  not  the  plan,  and  finally  the  manuscript, 
be  submitted  to  that  of  each  Province? 

If  any  texts  should  be  prepared  by  an  independent  author, 
he  would  be  expected  to  study  the  susceptibilities  and  needs  of 
each  Province  in  order  to  have  a  chance  of  success. 

In  the  preparation  of  grammars  it  should  be  generally 
understood  that  no  text  would  be  considered  which  did  not 
also  show  a  successful  attempt  in  using  the  common  termin- 
ology, as  far  as  possible,  of  the  grammars  of  the  ordinary 
languages  studied  in  our  high  schools,  at  least  Greek,  Latin, 
German,  French  and  English  as  set  forth,  for  instance,  in 
the  "Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Grammatical  Termin- 
ology", England,  1911  (40  pp.  John  Murray,  London,  1912. 
Price,  Qd.  net).  The  use  of  terms  in  common,  as  far  as  possible, 
would  greatly  simplify  the  way  of  the  young  to  the  study  of 
foreign  languages. 

In  elementary  arithmetic,  for  instance,  some  of  the  educa- 
tion departments  of  the  provinces  have  unconsciously  been 
standing  in  the  way  of  the  growth  of  the  use  of  the  simple, 
world-wide  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
that  in  opposition  to  the  suggestion  and  direction  for  more 
than  a  generation,  of  both  the  Imperial  and  Dominion  parlia- 
ments as  well  as  of  trade  congresses.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
rising  generation  in  some  provinces  have  not  so  good  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  this  simple  world 
system  as  have  the  children  of  Great  Britain  and  some  of  the 
smaller  provinces  of  Canada.  These  latter  are  now  ready  for 
a  progressive  movement  which  will  not  only  lessen  the  cost 
and  effort  of  calculation  to  the  public,  but  lighten  the  school 
work  and  contribute  to  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  arithmetical 
operations.  The  preparation  of  a  common  school  text  for  all 
Canada  would  undoubtedly  emphasise  the  tendency  to  simpli- 
fication and  adaptation  to  world-wide  movements,  while  re- 
taining ancient  usages  enough  to  keep  the  old  men  happy. 

This  method  would  also  operate  to  secure  the  progressive 
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simplification  and  improvement  of  orthography  uniformly 
in  every  province — a  movement  recommended  in  general 
terms  as  desirable  and  urgent  by  the  representatives  of  the 
education  departments  of  the  British  Empire,  which  met  in 
quadrennial  conference  in  1911  in  London.  This  imperial 
education  policy  was  adopted  unanimously  after  mature  con- 
sideration, although  the  propaganda  for  the  present  is  left  to 
local  initiative  for  the  discovery  of  the  most  effective  methods. 
The  policy  of  interprovincial  co-operation  in  school  books 
would  tend  to  keep  all  the  provinces  abreast,  and  therefore 
facilitate  mutual  understanding,  common  action  and  general 
progress. 


A  little  work,  a  little  play, 

To  keep  us  going — and  so,  good-day! 

A  little  warmth,  a  little  light, 

Of  love's  bestowing — and  so,  good-night. 

A  little  fun,  to  match  the  sorrow 

Of  each  day's  growing — and  so,  good-morrow! 

A  little  trust  that  when  we  die 

We  reap  our  sowing!    And  so,  good-bye! 

— George  du  Maurier. 


A  popular  Boston  doctor  tells  this  story  of  his  active  nine- 
year-old  boy.  Not  long  ago  his  teacher  kept  him  after  school 
and  had  a  serious  talk  with  him.    Finally  she  said: 

"I  certainly  shall  have  to  ask  your  father  to  come  and 


see  me." 


"Don't  you  do  it,"  said  the  boy. 

The  teacher  thought  she  had  made  an  impression.     "Yes," 
she  repeated,  "I  must  send  for  your  father." 
"You  better  not,"  said  the  boy. 
"Why  not?"  inquired  the  teacher. 
"'Cause  he  charges  $3  a  visit." — Exchange. 


Winnipegf  in   1870 


The  Red  River  Rebellion.     II. 


A.    W.    GRAHAM 
St.  Thomas,  Ont. 


IN  October,  1869, the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  Secretary  of  State 
for  Canada,  visited  Winnipeg  and  vicinity;  he  did  not 
stay  long  ;  he  said  it  was  so  windy  it  took  two  men  to  hold 
one  man's  hat  on.  On  October  23rd  we  had  quite  a  snowstorm, 
and  on  the  28th  we  got  word  that  French  half-breeds  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred  had  gone  to  Pembina  to  prevent 
Lieut. -Gov.  Macdougall  from  entering  the  country.  This 
A^/as  our  first  intimation  of  trouble  and  from  then  on  the  ex- 
citement increased.  On  Nov.  7th  we  learned  that  Riel  and 
his  followers  had  taken  possession  of  Fort  Garry,  stopped  all 
mails  and  ordered  Dr.  Schultz  and  other  prominent  men  to 
leave  the  country. 

On  the  26th  my  brother  and  I  started  for  Winnipeg,  arriving 
there  on  December  first,  and  on  the  third  we  enlisted  in  a 
company  of  volunteers  and  went  to  guard  government  stores 
at  Dr.  Schultz's  store  and  residence,  the  only  brick  building 
in  town.  The  government  stores  were  in  a  warehouse  be- 
hind the  brick  store.  Col.  Dennis,  we  were  told,  was  at  the 
lower  fort  trying  to  get  reinforcements  to  join  us.     We  were 
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about  fifty  strong,  armed  with  shot-guns  and  other  firearms 
that  we  had  taken  there  with  us.  The  French  half-breeds 
under  Louis  Riel,  about  five  hundred  of  them,  occupied  Fort 
Garry.  They  were  armed  with  Queen  Anne  muskets  of  which 
they  had  taken  possession  with  all  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
stores  and  provisions,  including  many  baricls  of  rum.  The 
cannon  from  the  fort  wall  were  pointing  straight  at  us.  The 
weather  was  bitterly  cold  ;  we  had  our  pickets  out  nights 
walking  to  and  fro  to  see  that  we  were  not  taken  by  surprise; 
they  had  orders  not  to  shoot  first.  The  French  had  their 
pickets  out  also,  a  few  rods  from  ou/s,  walking  to  and  fro  to 
see  that  none  of  us  got  away.  I  don't  know  what  their  orders 
were  as  to  shooting  first. 

On  December  7th  a  note  from  Col.  Dennis  was  smuggled 
into  us  by  a  Scotch  girl,  telling  us  that  he  could  not  help  us 
and  to  make  the  best  terms  we  could.  We  sent  three  delegates 
to  the  fort.  Two  of  them,  Scott  and  Hallet,  were  locked  up. 
The  third,  McArtHur,  returned  closely  followed  by  about  three 
hundred  French,  headed  by  Riel,  Lepine  and  O'Donohue, 
with  orders  to  surrender  in  fifteen  minutes  or  w^e  would  be 
fired  on  by  the  guns  from  the  fore,  and  though  I  don't  like  to 
write  it,  we  surrendered, which  probably  was  after  all  the  best 
thing  to  do.  Only  one  man,  I  forget  his  name,  a  little  English- 
man, wanted  to  fight. 


^^2 
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The  French  were  nervous  and  looked  afraid.  They  were 
at  close  range,  and  one  volley  from  the  windows  of  that  L- 
shaped  building  would  have  considerably  thinned  their  ranks. 
We  were  all  disarmed  and  marched  to  the  fort,  taken  upstairs, 
put  into  different  rooms  and  guarded  by  half-breeds.  Twenty 
of  us  were  put  into  a  room  9  by  18  feet  without  furniture, 
heat  or  ventilation.  We  had  our  blankets  with  us;  everyone 
travelling  in  that  country  then  carried  their  beds  with  them. 
We  lay  down  to  sleep  like  herring  in  a  box,  heads  to  the  wall. 
I  woke  in  the  night  half  smothered  and  sweating.  I  arose, 
stuck  my  fist  through  a  couple  of  panes  of  glass  and  let  in 
fresh  aijr  that  was  thijrty  degrees  below  zero.  Among  the 
prisoners  taken  that  day  was  Dr.  Schultz,  druggist,  fur-trader 
and  general  merchant,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  country, 
of  sandy  complexion,  over  six  feet  in  height,  of  splendid  phy- 
sique and  strong  personality,  a  man  with  many  warm  friends, 
and  quite  a  number  of  enemies  ;  also  Chas.  Mair,  his  son-in- 
law;  Dr.  O'Donnell,  a  leading  phyfeician  of  the  town,  and 
Thos.  Scott,  whose  loyalty  cost  him  his  life  later  on.  On 
December  11th  forty  of  us  were  taken  out  and  stood  in  a 
line.  I  thought  they  were  going  to  shoot  us,  but  instead  they 
marched  us  out  to  an  old  jail  that  stood  on  the  bank  of  the 
Assiniboine  River  outside  the  fort  walls.  This  was  our  home 
for  the  next  few  weeks.  There  were  six  cells  in  this  building, 
three  on  each  side  of  a  four-foot  hall ;  the  cells  were  our  sleeping 
and  sitting  rooms.  A  big  box  stove  was  at  one  end  of  the  hall 
next  the  guard  house.  This  was  where  the  smoking,  spitting 
and  cooking  were  done.  At  the  other  end  of  the  hall  was  a  box 
on  which  was  a  tin  washbasin  where  we  occasionally  washed 
the  prominent  features  of  our  faces  and  combed  our  long  hair 
and  whiskers.  My  bed-fellow  was  Jas.  H.  Ashdown, 
now  a  millionaire  and  ex-mayor  of  Winnipeg.  Our  steady 
diet  was  pemmican  and  black  tea.  Sometimes  our  friends 
were  allowed  to  bring  us  bread.  Once  we  had  pie  and  tarts 
for  supper.  On  Christmas  Day  we  feasted  on  roast  beef, 
plum  pudding  and  tarts  for  which  we  were  indebted  to  Miss 
Driver,  Mrs.  Crossen  and  Alexander  McArthur. 

As  time  goes  by  and  no  one  is  taken  out  and  shot  we  grow 
bolder;  we  play  cards;  Mr,  Hyman  (Walter  I  think  his  name 
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was),  of  London,  organises  a  theatrical  troupe  who  amuse  us 
in  the  evenings.  One  of  the  boys  got  possession  of  a  vioHn, 
and  on  Christmas  we  had  music  and  dancing,  some  of  the 
guard  joining.  On  the  last  day  of  December  we  stayed  up 
till  midnight  and  ushered  in  the  year  '70  by  singing  from  our 
hearts,  "God  Save  Our  Gracious  Queen".  Then  we  would 
hear  bad  news  and  all  have  the  blues  for  a  day  or  two.  We 
were  not  allowed  any  mail  or  newspapers.  Our  bread  supply 
would  cease  and  we  were  back  to  plain  pemmican  and  water. 
About  Christmas  we  heard  that  two  commissioners  had  arrived 
from  Ottawa  to  try  and  settle  the  trouble,  one  of  them  Donald 
A.  Smith,  now  Lord  Strathcona.  Later  two  reporters  for  the 
Globe  arrived.  J.  Ross  Robertson  was  one.  They  were 
locked  up  by  Riel,  so  we  heard.  The  ministers  of  the  town 
were  good  and  kind,  especially  the  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  who 
called  on  us   every   week,  sometimes    twice.      He    was   not 

allowed  to  tell  us  any  news. 
Archdeacon  McLean  also  called 
to  see  us  several  times.  Their 
visits  always  encouraged  us. 

January  10th  one  of  the  win- 
dows was  dug  out  by  some  of 
the  prisoners  with  pocket 
knives.  Twelve  of  the  prisoners 
made  their  escape  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Thos. 
Scott  was  one  of  them.  A  woman 
living  over  the  jail  saw  them 
and  gave  the  alarm.  Allan, 
Miller,  McArthur  and  Hyman 
were  recaptured,  Hyman  with 
his  feet  badly  frozen.  The 
others  made  their  way  safely 
to  Portage  la  Prairie.  We  were 
then  all  taken  back  and  placed 
in  our  old  rooms  inside  the 
fort  and  given  our  old  diet  of 
pemmican  and  black  tea. 


John    Ross   Robertson, 

PropriLtor  Toronto  Te!eg>-iim. 

Re  orter  for  the  Globe  in  the  First 
Riel  Rebe  lion. 


(To  be  continued) 


"The  Chain  I  Forged":  The  Habit  of  Interrupting 

MISS  BARBARA  STRATTON 
The  Public  School,   Stonewall,    Manitoba 

THE  teacher  was  new  to  Grade-work,  having  gained  all 
her  previous  experience  in  country  schools,  where  the 
classes  were  small  and  easily  handled.  She  found 
Grade  VII,  with  its  forty  pupils,  rather  confusing  when  each 
and  every  pupil  wished  to  pour  upon  her,  at  once,  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom  of  their  twelve  town-bred  years.  She  had  carried 
on  a  partly  successful  campaign  against  the  habit  of  inter- 
rupting speakers  who  hesitated  in  their  answers  to  questions; 
for  in  every  class  there  are  always  pupils  who  wish  to  do  all 
the  answering,  and  who  are  ready  to  interrupt  the  duller 
pupils,  filling  out  their  meagre  statements  and  doing  their 
thinking  for  them.  This  new  teacher  claimed,  to  their  sur- 
prise, that  this  custom  was  most  unfair  to  the  hesitating 
pupils — the  opposite  of  helpful  to  them, — as  it  tended  to 
prevent  their  getting  the  best  value  from  their  study,  since 
they  quickly  formed  the  habit  of  leaving  the  quicker  ones  to 
do  all  the  work  as  well  as  the  talking.  And  besides  the  teacher's 
objection  to  this  habit  of  interrupting,  there  had  been  sundry 
other  criticisms  of  their  work  and  their  ways,  which  were 
proving  more  or  less  effective;  and  the  pupils,  almost  before 
they  had  begun  to  realise  it  were  already  beginning  to  break 
off  certain  old  habits  and  to  form  new  ones. 

We  were  reading  Dickens'  "Christmas  Carol"  with  great 
enthusiasm;  we  had  become  satisfied  that  "Marley  was 
dead".  We  had  formed  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  miserliness 
of  Scrooge — of  his  hardness  and  coldness  towards  humanity, 
himself  included.  We  listened  to  the  useless  entreaty  of  his 
nephew;  we  had  sympathised  with  the  charitable  gentlemen 
who  had  called,  soliciting  subscriptions,  and  had  received  so 
curt  a  dismissal — -had  felt  the  humiliation  of  the  poor,  meek 
clerk,  and  had  rejoiced  that  he  was  really  to  have  the  much- 
grudged  holiday. 

We  had  shivered  with  apprehension  at  the  face  in  the 
knocker,  and  listened  with  dread  at  the  sounds  approaching 
from  the  cellar,  and  had  gazed  in  horror  at  the  apparition  of 
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Marley  as  he  entered.  We  had  examined  with  interest  the 
chain  he  wore,  and  learned  of  what  it  was  made,  listening 
gravely  to  Marley 's  explanation  of  its  making  and  its  "raison 

d»  A  ,  » > 

ecre    : 

"I  wear  the  chain  I  forged  in  life,"  said  Marley.  "I  made 
it  link  by  link,  and  yard  by  yard;  I  girded  it  on  of  my  own 
free  will,  and  of  my  own  free  will  I  wore  it.  Is  its  pattern 
strange  to  you?"  he  asked  Scrooge.  As  we  sunk  in  dread  at 
the  prospect  opening  out  before  Ebenezer  Scrooge,  the 
possibility  of  a  personal  application  suddenly  occurred  to  one 
of  us.  "Are  we,  each  one  of  us,  making  such  chains  for  our- 
selves?" asked  Robbie. 

"Something  of  the  sort,"  said  Teacher. 

"Well,  what  are  ours  made  of?" 

"Think  a  moment,  and  see  if  you  can  tell."  Then  a  clamour 
of  suggestions  :  "Carelessness",  "Rudeness",  "Laziness", 
"Being  Late",  "Buttin'  in";  this  last  being  by  far  the  chief 
offender. 

"Will  these  chains  be  comfortable  to  wear  after  they  are 
made?" 

"NoSir-ee!" 

"Then,  suppose  we  don't  make  them." 

"Can  you  think  of  any  which  would  be  more  pleasant?" 
Again  a  rush  of  suggestions,  and,  best  of  all,  in  the  days  which 
followed,  a  decided  attempt  at  weaving  the  silken  chains,  and 
avoiding  the  galling  ones. 


THE  ART  OF  PROFANITY. 

"The  Art  of  Profanity  consists  in  that  choice  of  expletives 
and  objurgations  which  to  a  small  extent  by  their  meaning, but 
principally  by  their  phonetic  resonance  and  impact,  shall 
offer  to  the  perturbed  spirit  the  most  satisfactory  substitute 
possible  for  the  natural  action  in  whose  place  they  stand." — 
The  Atlantic  Monthly. 


Some  Typical  Manitoba  Schools 

[Editor's  Note. — ^For  the  information  regarding  Manitoba  schools  con- 
tained in  the  following  pages,  the  Editor  is  indebted  chiefly  to  Mr.  H.  W. 
Watson,  M.A.,  the  Manitoba  Editor  of  The  School.  Our  thanks  are  also 
due  to  Mr.  M.  K.  Harding,  B.A.,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institute, 
Dauphin,  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Stevenson,  B.A.,  Principal  of  the  High  and  Public 
Schools,  Souris,  for  notes  regarding  their  respective  schools;  and  to  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Roland,  Publicity  Commissioner,  Winnipeg,  for  his  kindness  in 
furnishing  us  with  a  photograph  of  the  St.  John's  Technical  School,  which 
appears  as  a  frontispiece  in  this  number.] 


THERE  are  few  things  in  the  Canadian  West  that  are 
a  matter  of  greater  surprise  to  the  visitor  from  the 
East  than  the  provision  that  is  made  for  education, 
in  the  way  of  building  and  equipment.  Manitoba  is  the 
oldest  of  the  Western  provinces,  and  many  of  its  older 
school  buildings  resemble  the  Ontario  type,  but  in  the 
districts  where  consolidation  has  taken  place  and  in  the 
larger  towns  and  cities  where  new  buildings  are  going  up, 
the  educational  authorities  are,  in  general,  pursuing  a  policy 
of  foresight  and  liberality  in  providing  for  the  educational 
needs  of  the  future.  The  accompanying  illustrations  will 
give  an  idea  of  some  different  types  of  Manitoba  schools.  A 
brief  note  in  each  case  accompanies  the  illustration  by  way 
of  explanation. 

Winnipeg  has  re- 
cently erected  two 
large  Technical 
High  School  build- 
ings, St.  John's  and 
Kelvin.  St.  John's 
School  is  shown  in 
the  frontispiece, 
and  the  Kelvin 
School  is  of  the 
same  type.  These 
schools  were  erect- 
ed,     one       in       the  Colleg-iate  Institute,  Brandon,  Man. 
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north  end  and  one  in  the  south  end  of  the  city,  at  a 
cost  of  $400,000  each.  These  up-to-date  educational 
institutions  have  forge  and  machine  shops,  wood-working, 
pattern-making  and  electrical  shops,  mechanical  drawing 
and  plumbing  rooms,  household  science  room,  gymnasium 
with  running  track,  library,  commercial  and  type- 
writing class-rooms,  chemical  laboratory,  museum  and  other 
departments. 

Brandon  Collegiate  is  the  type  of  the  usual  collegiate,  the 
number  of  which  is  rapjdly  increasing  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince. The  work  covered  is  for  teachers'  certificates,  matricu- 
lation, and  commercial  certificates.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
class-rooms  there  are  chemical  and  physical  laboratories, 
commercial  and  typewriting  rooms,  museum,  library,  domestic 
science  room,  and  a  large  auditorium. 

The  McKenzie  and  the  Whitmore  Schools,  Dauphin,  Man., 
which  have  been  recently  erected,  are  examples  of  up-to-date 
school  buildings.  Whitmore  School  was  built  in  1908  at  a  cost 
of  $24,000.     Whitmore  School,   together  with   the  first  six 


Whitmore   Public  School,   Dauphin,   Man. 
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rooms  of  the  McKenzie  School,  form  the  Dauphin  Consoli- 
dated Schools.  They  accommodate  about  six  hundred  pupils, 
with  a  staff  of  fourteen  teachers,  under  one  principal.  The 
second  floor  of  the  McKenzie  School  is  the  home  of  the  Col- 
legiate Institute,  with  a  staff  of  five  teachers  and  one  hundred 
pupils.  Dauphin  is  a  town  of  4,000  inhabitants  in  northern 
Manitoba. 

The  Souris  Collegiate  Institute,  which  has  just  been  com- 
pleted, is  a  good  example  of  the  new  collegiates  that  are  being 
erected  in  the  smaller  towns.  It  contains  six  class-rooms, 
besides  laboratories,  assembly  room,  library,  and  teachers' 
rooms;  and  is  up-to-date  in  its  appointments,  with  wide  halls, 
sanitary  drinking  fountain,  modern  cloak  rooms,  etc.  Souris 


The  Collegiate   Institute,   Souris,   Man. 

is  a  town  of  about  2,500  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  pictur- 
esque Souris  River.  Besides  the  collegiate  it  has  a  ten-roomed 
public  school.  The  collegiate  and  the  public  school  are  under 
the  charge  of  the  same  principal. 

The  site  of  the  Starbuck  Consolidated  School  cost  $10,000. 
consists  of  ten  acres,  half  of  which  is  wooded  by  oak,  elm. 
ash  and  poplar,  and  is  situated  within  a  few  minutes'  walk 
of  the  business  centre  of  Starbuck.  The  La  Salle  River  touches 
the  grounds  on  the  north  side. 
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The  school  is  built  of  white  brick  on  a  stone  foundation, 
two  storeys  high  with  a  full-sized  basement.  There  are  four 
large,  well-ventilated  and  scientifically  lighted  class-rooms, 
each  with  two  entrances,  one  being  through  the  cloak  room. 
The  corridors  are  wide  and  commodious,  and  from  them  on 
each  side  is  a  wide  stair  which  gives  convenient  access  to  all 
rooms  on  the  second  floor.  From  the  corridors  two  stairways 
also  lead  to  the  rooms  in  the  basement,  while  access  is  also 
had  to  these  basement  rooms  from  the  outside  by  two  separate 
stairways.  In  addition  to  the  class-rooms  are  a  laboratory, 
a  room  for  chemical  and  physical  apparatus  and  a  library. 
A  fire  escape  of  a  modern  design  is  placed  at  the  rear.     The 


Starbuck  Consolidated    School 


basement  contains  two  play-rooms,  which  may  be  thrown 
into  one  by  opening  folding  doors  between,  There  is  a  pump 
in  each  room  with  a  supply  of  excellent  drinking  water.  In 
addition  to  these  rooms  there  are  a  furnace  room,  two  scien- 
tific, sanitary  lavatories,  a  coal  room  and  a  store  room.  All 
have  concrete  floors.    The  system  of  heating  is  hot  air. 

Silver    Plains    School    is    in    a    semi-consolidated    district, 
that    is,    an     adjoining     district     decided     to     amalgamate 
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with    Silver     Plains,     to     avail    themselves 
tional   advantages    of   Silver    Plains,    share 
and  have    the    children 
conveyed     thither     b  y 
one  van. 

Camille  School  is  a 
typical  one-roomed  rural 
school,  well  built  of 
brick,  with  full  base- 
ment and  stone  foun- 
dation. In  the  basement 
are  furnace,  fuel  room, 
sanitary  closets,  and 
play  room  for  small 
children  in  inclement 
weather.  The  appear- 
ance of  such  buildings 
as    this     is     some    evi- 


of  the   educa- 
the     expenses, 


Semi-Consolidated  Public  School, 
Silver  Plains,    Man. 


dence  of  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  rural  education. 


Public  School,  Camille,  Man. 


The  Teaching  of  Reading 

T.  W.  STANDING,  B.A. 
Public  School  Inspector,  Brant  County,  Ontario 

IN  the  course  of  his  excellent  article  on  the  above  subject  in 
The  School  for  November,  Mr.  McCutcheon  has  said 
so  much  that  is  good  and  helpful  to  teachers  that  it  would 
seem  ungracious,  perhaps,  to  select  one  paragraph  for  un- 
favourable comment,  and  yet,  as  that  paragraph  approves 
a  widely  prevalent  method  of  teaching  that  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  the  best,  I  may  be  permitted  to  discuss  it  briefly 
before  the  subject  is  allowed  to  pass  from  our  attention. 

The  paragraph  is  entitled  "Literature  Precedes  Reading", 
and  the  statement  to  which  exception  is  here  taken  is  that 
which  says,  "The  literature  of  a  selection  should  be  studied 
before  a  pupil  is  asked  to  give  an  interpretation  of  its  meaning 
through  oral  reading". 

In  the  first  place  it  is  clear  that  the  term  "literature"  is 
used  in  a  special  sense  and  not  in  its  ordinary  acceptation. 
We  are  not  to  understand  that  the  literary  form  and  quality 
of  the  selection  are  to  be  studied,  but  merely  that  its  meaning 
and  full  significance  are  to  be  made  clear  to  the  pupil.  In 
other  words,  studying  the  "literature"  of  a  selection  is  getting 
a  full  comprehension  of  the  thoughts  expressed  in  it  without 
actually  reading  it  aloud,  or  briefly,  silent  reading.  Why, 
then,  one  might  ask,  speak  of  studying  the  literature  of  a 
selection  when  we  mean  only  learning  to  read  it  understand- 
ingly? 

But  the  paragraph  from  which  I  have  quoted  implies  that 
the  teacher  should  discuss  pretty  fully  with  a  class  the  mean- 
ing of  a  selection  before  the  pupils  are  asked  to  read  it  orally. 
Would  not  such  a  practice  defeat  the  very  purpose  the  teacher 
has  in  view?  He  desires  that  his  pupils  become  ready  and 
intelligent  readers  much  more  than  he  cares  for  excellence  of 
oral  expression.  His  aim  is  to  enable  them  to  read  at  sight, 
that  is,  to  combine  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  preliminary  silent 
reading  or   grasping  of    the    thought  with   its  suitable   oral 
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expression.but  he  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  first  part  of  this 
process.  Now,  how  can  facility  in  sight  reading  be  developed 
without  practice?  If  the  teacher  always  goes  over  the  lesson 
first,  with  his  leading  questions  and  comments,  until  the 
pupils'  minds  are  filled  with  his  ideas  of  the  meaning  and 
force  of  the  selection,  their  oral  reading  will  be  merely  a  repro- 
duction of  the  thought  he  has  instilled  into  their  minds.  Why 
not  on  every  suitable  occasion — at  every  lesson  as  much  as 
possible — give  the  pupils  the  first  chance  at  the  reading  of  a 
new  selection?  Why  not  let  them  make  the  effort  at  every 
paragraph  and  every  stanza  until  the  teacher  finds  out  what 
difficult  phase  or  complication  of  sentence  structure  or  un- 
familiar allusion  is  preventing  them  from  grasping  the  mean- 
ing? Then  let  the  teacher  give  his  suggestive  question  or 
illuminating  comment,  and  note  how  naturally  and  readily 
the  pupil  will  make  his  oral  expression  bring  out  the  thought 
that  has  just  dawned  upon  him. 

Probably  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  every  selec- 
tion, but  for  some  years  I  have  been  combating  the  idea  that 
a  "literature"  lesson  must  always  precede  an  oral  reading 
lesson.  It  seems  to  me  that  by  following  this  plan  most  of 
the  class's  time  is  wasted  in  giving  the  teacher  the  practice  in 
reading  that  ought  to  be  given  to  the  pupils.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions, of  course,  but,  according  to  my  observation,  most 
teachers  make  the  "literature"  lesson  a  means  of  giving  as 
much  help  as  they  can,  not  as  little  as  they  must,  and  when 
this  is  done,  the  brighter  pupils  at  least,  are  deprived  of  the 
pleasure,  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  surmounting  their  own 
difficulties.  And  it  is  doubtful  if  dull  pupils  are  helped  by 
this  method.  When  the  selection  has  been  assigned  for  seat 
study  those  who  need  the  exercise  most  are  the  least  likely 
to  apply  themselves  if  they  know  it  will  be  discussed  in  class, 
the  teacher  asking  questions  and  the  brighter  pupils  doing 
most  of  the  answering.  But  when  every  pupil  is  liable  to  be 
called  on  to  read  aloud  without  help,  and  answer  questions 
on  what  he  has  just  read,  the  poor  readers  are  likely  to  exert 
themselves  in  a  way  that  will  soon  produce  marked  improve- 
ment. 

Briefly,  then,  I  would  sum  up  my  argument  by  saying  that 
our  aim  should  be  to  develop  in  the  pupils  the  power  to  read 
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understandingly  at  sight,  and  that  this  power  can  be  developed 
best  by  giving  them  plenty  of  practice  in  oral  reading,  either 
at  sight  or  after  time  for  seat  study  of  che  selection  has  been 
allowed,  but  before  the  teacher  has  given  much  help  by  way 
of  suggestive  questioning  or  comment. 

[Note. — The  difference  in  point  cf  view  between  Mr.  McCutcheon 
and  Inspector  Standing,  on  this  question,  is,  we  believe,  more  apparent 
than  real.  It  seems  to  us  that  whether  any  literature  shall  be  taught, 
and  how  much,  depends  upon  the  difficulty  of  the  passage.  Whether 
the  literature  shall  be  taught  before  the  reading  lesson  begins  or  while 
the  reading  of  the  passage  is  in  progress,  must  also  depend  upon  .he 
difficulty  of  the  selection.  Is  it  not  a  good  thing  for  the  pupil  to  have 
both  kinds  of  reading,  ranging  from  pure  sight  reading  of  fairly  easy 
selections  to  the  reading  of  passages  which  have  been  studied  intensively 
in  the  literature  class  ?  Inspector  Standing  warns  us  against  the  over- 
analysis  of  passages  which  the  pupil  can  interpret  for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cutcheon warns  us  against  the  opposite  error  of  setting  the  pupil  to  read 
a  passage  of  which  he  does  not  understand  the  meaning.  Both  are  after 
all  agreed  on  the  vital  point,  thtt  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  read  well, 
he  must  understand  what  he  reads. — Editor.] 


"Say,  dad,  who  was  Shylock?" 

"What!     Don't  know  who  Shylock  was?     What  do  I  send 
you  to  Sunday  school  for?     Go  and  read  your  Bible." 


The  teacher  was  examining.     History  was  the  subject. 

"Now,  tell  me,"  said  the  teacher,  "who  was  the  mother  of 
the  great  Scottish  hero,  Robert  Bruce?" 

He  pointed  to  the  top  boy,  then  round  the  class.  There 
was  no  answer;  the  children's  faces  appeared  blank.  Then 
at  last  the  heart  of  the  teacher  of  that  class  leaped  with  joy. 
The  boy  who  was  standing  at  the  very  foot  had  held  up  his 
hand. 

"Well,  my  boy,"  said  the  teacher,  encouragingly,  "who 
was  she?" 

"Please,  sir,  Mrs.  Bruce." 


How  We  Decorated  Our  School 

A.  VOADEN,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Principal,  Collegiate   Institute,   St.  Thomas,   Ont. 

II.  The   St.  Thomas   Collegiate    Institute. 

THE  St.  Thomas  Collegiate  Institute  has  for  fifteen  years 
or  more  been  collecting  pictures  illustrative  of  the  art 
movements  of  the  principal  European  countries.  The 
teachers  have  so  far  succeeded  that  every  class-room  possesses 
from  three  to  five  copies  of  masterpieces.  In  the  halls  are 
also  found  a  number  of  statues  and  busts,  representing  poets, 
statesmen,  and  orators,  ancient  and  modern. 

The  cost  of  this  collection  would  approximate  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  as  the  financial  problem  is  the  first  and,  perhaps, 
the  most  difficult  one  in  school  decoration,  it  may  interest  the 
readers  of  The  School  to  know  how  this  amount  was  raised. 

A  successful  public  Literary  Society  or  Reading  Circle  con- 
ducted by  the  Collegiate  Institute  teachers,  with  an  occasional 
entertainment,  furnished  the  initial  funds  for  our  collection. 
When  this  public  Literary  Society  was  first  organised,  the 
programmes  consisted  chiefly  of  University  Extension  lectures, 
but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  organisation  resolved 
itself  into  a  public  class  for  the  reading  and  study  of  different 
authors.  During  one  season,  for  example,  two  plays  of 
Shakespeare  were  studied,  the  members  taking  part  in  the 
reading  and  discussion;  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  two 
Shakespearean  recitals  were  given.  The  membership  fee  for 
the  University  Extension  lectures  was  $L00  and  for  the 
Reading  Circle,  fifty  cents.  The  class  usually  consisted  of 
from  one  to  two  hundred  members. 

The  expenses  of  such  an  organisation  were  light  and  a  con- 
siderable surplus  was  left  each  year.  With  this  money  the 
school  added  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  modern  line 
engraving.  Among  these  were  Sir  Edwin  Landseer's  Retriever 
and  Woodcock,  engraved  by  his  brother,  Thomas  Landseer; 
the  pre-Raphaelite  Holnian  Hunt's  Isabella  or  The  Pot  of 
Basil;  Maclise's  Eve  of  St.  Agnes;  Alma  Tadema's  companion 
pictures,  Winter  and  Spring;  Giannetti's  Dante  and  Tasso 
and  Francia's  Pieta,  all  engraved  by  Augusta  Blanchard,  the 
famous  French  line  engraver.   In  the  same  collection  also  was 
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Guido  Reni's  Aurora,  engraved  by  Rainaldi.   These  engravings 
cost  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  each. 

For  halls  nothing  is  more  suitable  than  statuary,  especially 
if  they  are  wide  and  well  lighted.     With  surplus  funds  from 


In   the  main  corridor,  the  St.    Thomas  Collegiate  Institute 

our  Reading  Circle  a  statue  of  Minerva  was  obtained  and 
placed  in  the  front  hall  to  guard  the  entrance,  and  busts  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Scott  and  Longfellow,  Gladstone 
and  Cicero,  Pitt  and  Disraeli,  were  placed  on  the  walls.  The 
statue  of  Minerva, including  the  pedestal,  cost  us  about  twelve 
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dollars,  and  the  busts  (each  23  inches  in  height),  including 
brackets,  cost  us  about  six  dollars  each.* 

Another  source  of  revenue  for  the  purchase  of  pictures  has 
been  the  direct  contributions  of  the  pupils  themselves.  In 
connection  with  pupils'  contributions,  it  should,  of  course,  be 
remembered  that  before  pupils  are  asked  to  contribute,  the 
consent  of  the  Board  of  Education  must  be  obtained.  Con- 
tributions should  be  entirely  voluntary,  and  should  be  limited 
to  not  more  than  ten  cents  from  each  pupil.  In  our  case  a 
small  art  committee,  consisting  of  a  member  of  the  stafT  and 
one  representative  chosen  from  each  class  of  the  school,  had 
charge  of  the  picture  fund.  The  money  thus  raised  was  applied 
in  different  ways.  One  year  the  collections  from  each  class 
were  put  into  a  general  fund,  and  two  large  photogravures, 
costing  ten  dollars  each  unframed,  were  obtained. 

On  other  occasions  the  pupils  in  each  class  were  encouraged 
to  contribute  pictures  for  their  own  class-rooms.  Each  of 
these  pictures  bore  a  card  with  the  inscription,  "Presented  to 
the  Collegiate  by  the  pupils  of  Form  — .  19 — ."  The  students 
assisted  in  making  the  selection  for  their  room  from  the  art 
catalogues.  In  this  way  through  voluntary  contributions 
the  students  themselves  became  interested  in  the  work  of 
decoration.  Of  course,  the  size  of  the  picture  depended  on 
the  amount  raised  by  the  class.  But  this  variation  in  size 
enabled  the  teacher  to  make  a  more  artistic  arrangement  of 
his  material  on  the  class-room  walls. 

Another  useful  method  was  that  of  enlisting  the  sympathy 
of  parents  and  public-spirited  citizens.  In  this  way  some 
good  pictures  have  come  to  the  Collegiate.  In  St.  Thomas  the 
Women's  Art  Association  have  actively  interested  themselves 
in  the  question  of  school  decoration  and  have  recently  pre- 
sented several  pictures  to  the  public  schools. 

The  companionship  of  good  pictures  cultivates  the  imagina- 
tion and  furnishes  a  source  of  rest,  delight,  and  inspiration. 
They  exercise  their  silent  influences  throughout  the  school 
period  and  bear  fruit  in  after  years  in  a  refinement  of  taste, 
a  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  a  cultivation  of  the  spirit.     But 


*Two  large  firms  which  supply  statuary  are  the  C.  Hennecke  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, and  the  P.  Caproni  Co.,  Boston,  The  G.  M.  Hendry  Co.,  Toronto, 
are  agents  for  these  firms. 
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they  have  a  more  immediate  value.  The  composition  teacher 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  them  in  his  oral  and  written  work 
the  art  teacher  will  be  able  to  illustrate  from  them  light  and 
shade,  composition,  and  drawing,  while  the  history  teacher 
will  find  much  to  assist  him  in  describing  the  art  movements 
of  the  past. 

The  work  of  school  decoration  must  ultimately  be  borne 
by  the  School  Boards  since  the  public  are  the  real  benefactors. 
The  St.  Thomas  Board  of  Education  has  for  many  years 
given  an  annual  grant  of  $25.00  to  supplement  the  efforts  of 
the  teachers.  We  have  used  this  money  largely  in  purchasing 
the  large  size  (22"  by  28")  pictures  from  The  Perry  Picture  Co. 
These  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  eight  for  five  dollars  and  a  half 
($5.50)  and  are  issued  in  black  and  white  or  brown,  and  with 
a  substantial  frame  will  show  up  well  in  any  class-room.  In 
the  case  of  the  large  pictures  also,  which  were  supplied  by  the 
Reading  Circle  and  by  the  pupils'  contributions,  the  Board 
very  generously  undertook  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  framing. 
A  suitable  frame  is,  in  most  cases,  scarcely  less  expensive  than 
a  good  picture,  and  when  the  cost  of  framing  is  borne  by  the 
Board  there  is  almost  twice  the  amount  of  money  available 
for  the  pictures  themselves. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  tell  how 
the  available  funds  should  be  spent.  The  aristocratic  principal 
may  feel  inclined  to  spend  all  his  money  on  one  valuable 
picture,  which  is  placed  in  his  office  and  proudly  shown  to 
visitors  as  an  evidence  of  his  good  judgment.  But  most 
schools  will  follow  a  more  democratic  principle  and  by  means 
of  the  many  cheaper  reproductions  and  copies  in  the  market 
endeavour  to  give  pupils  some  idea  of  what  the  greatest  and 
best  artists  have  produced. 


The  teacher  should  take  due  pains  to  practise  what  he 
preaches.  One  member  of  a  class  in  English  composition 
brought  his  theme  to  the  teacher  after  recitation  hour,  in  order 
that  the  teacher  might  read  a  marginal  correction  which  he 
had  written,  and  which  the  pupil  had  been  entirely  unable 
to   make   out. 

"  Why",  said  the  teacher,  "that  says,  'write  more  plainly'." 


The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse 


In  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse 


F.  H.  SPINNEY 

Principal,  Alexandra  Public  School,  Montreal 

(A  series  of  articles  relating  to  work  in  the  rural  schools^ — -yet  suggestive 
for  all  teachers.     Have  you  read  the  first  numbers?) 

IV 

A  DISTINCTIVE  feature  of  Miss  Brown's  school  was  a 
conspicuous  scarcity  of  duly  prescribed  text-books. 
This  fact  would  imply  that  she  was  a  teacher  of  more 
than  usual  courage.  Not  to  follow  blindly  the  pedagogic 
routine  might,  in  some  instances,  result  in  a  speedy  dismissal 
of  the  audacious  offender.  For  this  reason  some  teachers  may 
need  to  exercise  caution  in  following  too  literally  Miss  Brown's 
example  in  this  and  other  matters. 

On  no  subject  had  she  such  decided  opinions  as  on  grammar: 
To  learn  rules  of  grammar  for  recitation  purposes  conveys 
the  indelible  impression  that  the  English  language  has  been 
shaped  to  fit  the  eternally  rigid  mould  of  Concord,  Govern- 
ment and  Order!  Shakespeare  had  apparently  forgotten  the 
rules  of  comparison  when  his  pen  slipped  on  the  "most  un- 
kindest  cut  of  all".  Were  he  a  boy  to-day  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  write  twenty  times  the  rule  concerning  the  super- 
lative degree. 
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In  Miss  Brown's  advanced  class  each  pupil  was  the  author 
of  his  own  text-book  on  grammar.  These  text-books  were  in 
course  of  preparation  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  A  brief  outline 
of  the  grammar  lesson  of  that  day  will  indicate  the  method 
used  in  that  interesting  work. 

On  the  board  the  teacher  had  written  a  paragraph  of  stan- 
dard prose.  The  following  words  were  underlined:  valleys; 
army;  cities;  journey. 

The  teacher  questioned  the  pupils  orally  as  to  the  classifi- 
cation and  number  of  these  words. 

One  pupil  went  to  the  board  and  wrote  the  underlined 
words  in  both  numbers: 

valley  valleys 

army  armies 

city  cities 

journey  journeys 

The  pupils  were  questioned  as  to  why  the  formation  of  the 
plurals  differed  in  valley  and  city.  The  children  tried  eagerly, 
but  could  not  give  a  definite  statement.  The  teacher  then 
added  a  few  more  examples,  and  the  children  supplied  the 
plurals:  joy  joys 

holiday  holidays 

fly  flies. 

The  pupils  were  still  unable  to  observe  the  principle  in- 
volved. 

T.  What  letters  precede  y  in  holiday,  valley,  boy? 
P.  a,  e,  and  o. 

T.  What  are  those  letters  called? 
P.  Vowels. 

T.  And  such  letters  as  m,  r,  t? 
P.  Consonants. 

T.  Now,  who  can  explain  the  plan  used  in  forming  the 
plurals?  The  pupils  made  various  awkward  attempts, 
but  finally  agreed  on  this: 

When  the  noun  ends  in  y,  with  a  vowel  before  it,  add  s. 

When  the  noun  ends  in  y,  with  a  consonant  before  it, 

change  the  y  to  i,  and  add  es. 

These  statements  were  given  by  the  pupils  without  the 

teacher's  help,  only  that  she  refused  to  accept  statements  of 

decidedly  awkward  expression. 
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One  of  the  best  writers  in  the  class  wrote  the  rule  on  the 
board.  Then  the  teacher  suggested  the  use  of  "preceded  by 
a  vowel"  instead  of — "with  a  vowel  before  it".  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  class,  that  change  was  made  in  the  construction. 

"Now  you  may  copy  into  your  books  the  paragraph  con- 
taining the  underlined  words;  also  the  two  lists  of  singular 
and  plural  nouns.  Then  copy  the  rule  that  Mary  wrote  on 
the  board.  On  a  separate  piece  of  paper  write,  and  hand  in, 
all  the  nouns  you  can  remember  that  end  in  y,  and  write  their 
plurals." 

I  asked  permission  to  examine  the  "text-books  in  grammar", 
and  found  that  all  the  work  was  of  the  same  practical  char- 
acter, with  an  abundance  of  illustrative  examples  of  standard 
prose  and  verse.  There  were  no  such  crudities  as,  "The  boy 
shot  a  bear" !  The  rules  had  all  been  composed  by  the  pupils, 
and  written  in  the  books,  after  receiving  the  approval  of  the 
teacher. 

The  pupils  were  proud  of  their  attempts  at  authorship. 
and  no  wonder!  Children  always  take  delight  in  self-expres- 
sion; but  generally  have  little  opportunity  for  such  a  bene- 
ficial and  pleasurable  experience. 

Miss  Brown's  pupils  were  also  preparing  text-books  in 
geography  and  history,  concerning  which  something  Mall  be 
said  in  a  future  issue  of  The  School. 


A  Common  Thing  i  n  Composition  Classes.  — 
Teacher,  meeting  Bobbie  on  the  street  wheeling  his  little 
sister  in  a  carriage — "Why,  how  do  you  do,  Bobbie?  And  is 
this  your  little  sister?    Can  she  speak?" 

Bobbie — "Yes,  her  can  speak,  but  her  hasn't  anything  to 
say!" 


"My  teacher  uses  a  razor,"  said  a  very  young  boy  at  an 
evening  party  of  young  people.  This  was  just  a  mistake  in 
the  pronunciation  of  a  word  that  was  new  to  him.  He  meant 
"eraser",  but  his  unlucky  remark  came  near  wrecking  the 
reputation  for  good  looks  held  by  one  of  the  town's  prettiest 
young  school-teachers. 


In  the   Garden 


School  Gardens 

A.  KENNEDY,  M.A. 

Inspector  of  Public  Schools,  Weyburn,  Sask. 


[Editor's  Note. — During  the  next  few  months  The  School  will  publish 
a  series  of  articles  relating  to  School  Gardening.  Mr.  Kennedy's  article 
deals  chiefly  with  the  history  and  value  of  School  Gardens,  and  it  will  be 
followed  by  others  dealing  with  methods.] 

THE  educational  uplift  in  its  fullest  sense  cannot  come  to 
the  child  from  the  three  "R's"  alone;  these  certainly 
need  to  be  taught,  but  to  claim  thac  these  alone  are 
sufficient  is  a  refusal  to  see  progress.  We  have  relied  too 
much  upon  books;  vve  have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to 
things,  noc  having  fully  appreciated  the  educational  influence 
of  env^ironment.  The  child  is  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  best  that  the  civilisation  of  the  world  thus  far  has 
produced,  including  Literature,  Music,  Art.  Not  only  should 
buildings  modern  in  respect  to  architecture  and  equipment 
be  provided,  but  the  grounds  should  be  neat  and  attractive, 
making  the  place  the  most  beautiful  in  the  community. 
Hence  we  need  the  out-door  movement  for  trees,  shrubbery, 
flowers  and  gardens;  and  the  in-door  movement  for  har- 
monious decoration,  library-cases  filled  with  good  books, 
and  well-selected  pictures  for  the  class-rooms  and  halls.  Dean 
Bailey,    Cornell    University,    has   said:     "The    surroundings 
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are  more  potent  than  we  think  and  they  are  usually  neglected." 
On  the  prairie  where  Nature  offers  so  little,  save  in  the  sky, 
to  influence  the  child  and  develop  in  him  a  true  aesthetic 
sense,  the  school  must  furnish  surroundings  that  will  ensure 
such  development. 

Historically,  gardens  for  instiuction  have  been  an  educa- 
tional feature  for  many  centuries.  Nearly  2500  years  ago, 
Persian  boys  received  instruction  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture in  gardens  set  aside  for  the  purpose.  In  1814  instruc- 
tion along  garden  lines  was  given  to  the  children  of  certain 
sections  of  Germany.  In  1869  both  Austria  and  Sweden  pro- 
vided for  gardens  in  their  school  curriculum.  In  1880  France 
decreed  that  Normal  School  students  should  receive  such 
instruction  as  would  enable  them  to  instruct  children  in  the 
elementary  schools.  In  Austria  there  are  8000  school  gardens; 
in  Sweden,  2000,  and  in  France,  2800. 

America  has  only  begun  to  realise  her  opportunity  in  the 
va.ue  of  the  school  gardens  as  an  educational  force.  In  1857 
at  a  boarding-school  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  the  boys  were 
gardening.  "Between  the  playground  and  the  school  build- 
ing each  boy  had  a  vegetable  garden  six  feet  square.  We 
planted  vegetables,  weeded  and  cared  for  them."  At  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  Henry  L.  Clapp  started  a  wild-flower  garden  in 
1891;  in  1901  a  vegetable  garden  was  added.  In  1897  the 
Normal  School  at  Hyannis,  Mass.,  started  a  garden.  In 
Cleveland,  Washington,  and  Philadelphia,  we  find  well- 
organised  work  under  the  supervision  of  Louis  Klein  Miller, 
Susan  Sipe  and  Caro  Miller. 

In  the  West  the  work  developed  in  connection  with  Rural 
Schools  in  exact  opposition  to  the  development  in  the 
East.  The  most  notable  and  typical  example  is  that  of 
Superintendent  Kern  in  Winnebago  County,  Illinois.  Mr. 
Kern's  "Among  Country  Schools"  tells  the  story  which 
had  its  beginning  in  1903.  In  1904  Jordan  Harbor, 
Ontario,  saw  the  beginning  of  work  in  Canada.  "Im- 
provement of  School  Grounds",  published  by  authority 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  Ontario,  gives  in 
illustrated  form  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Rittenhouse 
and  Vineland  schools.  In  1908  Superintendent  A.  C.  Crane, 
Jamestown,   N.D.,    took  steps  to  start   the  movement  on  a 
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development  which  has  proved  most  successful.  In  Saskat- 
chewan credit  for  pioneer  work  is  due  Mr.  J.  A.  Chisholm, 
Midale,  and  Mr.  A.  D.  M.  Hone,  Birch  Hills.  During  1909, 
1910  and  1911  the  work  in  Midale  increased  and  improved, 
culminating  each  year  in  a  successful  School  Garden  Exhi- 
bition in  which  the  value  in  the  class-room  as  well  as  out-of- 
doors  was  demonstrated.  Mr.  Chisholm  has  taken  a  series 
of  photographs  and  thus  has  a  most  useful  record  of  the  work. 
Mr.  Hone  succeeded  in  organising  a  local  association,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Inspector  J.  F.  Hutchison,  was  able  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  the  people  through  the  teachers'  work  and  en- 
thusiasm. Unfortunately,  the  only  record  of  this  work  is  an 
address  in  the  proceedings  of  the  1910  Convention  of  the  S.E.A. 

These  and  similar  experiments  by  a  few  enthusiastic  men 
show  that  the  garden  may  be  made  a  success  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  school  and  that  it  has  a  distinct  educa- 
tional value.  In  the  various  reports  now  available  one  finds 
ample  evidence  as  to  the  potential  value  of  the  movement. 

Assuming  the  need  and  the  value  of  the  school  garden, 
what  is  required?  A  garden  providing  a  plot,  10  feet  by  5  feet, 
for  each  child,  with  two-foot  paths  each  way,  is  the  first  re- 
quirement. The  initial  cultivation  is  not  a  large  task  for  the 
Board,  and  the  remainder  of  the  work  may  safely  be  left  to 
the  teacher  and  the  pupils.  The  surveying  of  the  plots,  the 
preparation  of  the  soil,  the  selection  of  suitable  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds,  the  planting,  watering,  weeding  thinning 
and  other  details  of  care  will  be  discussed  in  the  class-room 
as  well  as  out-of-doors.  In  fact,  the  interest  and  knowledge 
will  be  found  of  considerable  value  in  the  regular  subjects  of 
the  class-room,  and  children  and  parents  will  be  able  to  speak 
in  quite  as  convinced  and  enthusiastic  a  manner  as  have 
those  connected  with  the  above-mentioned  experiments. 
There  are  difflculties,  but  they  can  be  overcome;  there  are 
possibilities  which  can  be  realised.  The  influence  rather  than 
the  instruction,  the  interest  and  inspiration  rather  than  the 
facts,  are  to  be  desired. 


Teacher — "What  makes  dark  rain  clouds?" 
Willie— "Dirty  water." 


The   Wood   Hare 


The  Tracks  in  the  Snow 


To  the  uninitiated  all  tracks  in  the  wood  look  alike.  They 
are  simply  so  many  marks  in  the  snow.  Was  it  a  fox? 
Was  it  a  rabbit?  Was  it  a  squirrel?  They  see  no  way  of 
answering  the  question.  And  yet  the  distinctions  are  easy. 
Foxes  are  not  plentiful,  and  it  takes  a  fine  eye  to  distinguish 
their  footprints  from  those  of  a  dog;  but  as  for  the  rest, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  marks  of  the  skunk,  leading  from 
the  burrow  under  the  stump,  are  diagonally  placed, 
and  so  the  simple  arrangement  of  the  footprints  in  itself 
decides  the  question.  The  footprints  of  the  mink,  leading 
along  the  edge  of  the  stream  or  pond,  are  clean-cut  and 
straight. 

Those  of  the  rabbit  passing  from  brush-heap  to  brush-heap 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  others.  The  two  small  marks 
made  by  the  front  feet  lie  close  together,  and  directly  in  front 
of  them,  and  some  inches  apart,  are  the  large,  rough  indenta- 
tions of  the  heavy  hind  feet.  The  position  of  these  marks 
tells  the  story  of  the  way  the  rabbit  runs.  The  tracks  of  the 
squirrels  resemble  those  of  kittens,  and  those  of  the  deer  mice 
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on  the  surface  of  the  snow  are  more  like  the  delicate  marks 
of  the  foot  of  a  bird.  The  light  fairy  pencillings,  often  deepen- 
ing into  a  faint  track  from  stump  to  stump,  are  the  tracks  of 
the  little  shrews,  the  diminutive  insect-eating  mice  of  the 
woods. 

Most  of  the  smaller  species  of  wild  animals  found  in  the 
region  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  active  throughout  the  winter. 
Our  two  common  kinds  of  field  mice,  the  deer  mouse,  which 
lives  principally  in  the  woods,  and  the  meadow  mouse,  which 
lives  in  the  fields,  both  lay  in  winter  supplies  of  grain,  beech- 
nuts, etc.,  and  are  comfortably  provided  for.  The  meadow 
mouse  buries  his  supply  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  but  the  deer 
mouse  is  a  great  climber  and  often  makes  use  of  holes  in  trees, 
cavities  in  stumps,  etc.,  for  his  storehouses. 

I  remember  once  pulling  a  rotten  stump  to  pieces  in  mid- 
winter and  finding  a  little  wood  mouse  in  the  middle  of  it,  with 
its  nest  of  leaves  and  grass  and  small  store  of  cleanly  shelled 
beechnuts  for  winter  provision,  and  a  friend  of  mine  once 
came  across  a  bird's  nest  in  a  small  sapling,  a  chipping  spar- 
row's, I  think,  neatly  roofed  over  and  having  for  its  winter 
tenant  a  little  deer  mouse  who  had  made  himself  snug  and  warm 
in  these  borrowed  winter-quarters. 

After  the  snow  has  fallen,  it  is  seldom  that  the  meadow- 
mice  are  seen.  They  find  the  deep  snow  a  great  protection 
from  their  enemies,  the  owls,  and  they  are  able  to  move  about 
freely  through  the  grass  beneath  it  without  fear  of  detection. 
When  the  snow  is  beginning  to  disappear  in  March  or  April, 
you  cannot  fail  to  observe  their  network  of  runways  in  the 
long  grass  of  the  edge  of  the  field.  Many  of  the  pathways 
seem  to  be  grand  highways  used  by  the  whole  community, 
while  others  are  faintly-shaded  tracks  that  appear  to  be 
seldom  used.  Here  is  a  well-worn  path  that  leads  to  the  store- 
house under  the  ground,  and  this  grand  avenue  with  its  score 
of  side  tracks  and  branches  runs  down  to  the  bank  of  the  little 
rivulet,  where  for  a  few  feet  there  is  a  well-beaten  though 
dangerous  path  in  the  open  to  the  edge  of  the  stream. 

Of  the  squirrels,  the  chipmunk  is  the  most  provident.  His 
storehouse  is  deep  underground,  and  all  the  autumn  long  he  is 
busy  carrying  down  supplies  for  the  winter.  Early  in  Novem- 
ber he  retires  to  his  well-stocked  nest,  and  lives  throughout 
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the  long  winter  on  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  not  reappearing 
again  above  ground  until  the  following  spring.  Strangely 
enough,  however,  only  one  chipmunk  occupies  each  burrow, 
and  the  winter  is  passed  in  unbroken  solitude.  The  red 
squirrel  is  also  very  active  in  the  fall,  and  lays  by  a  good 
supply  of  nuts  in  various  hiding  places,  chiefly  in  hollow  trees. 
He  is  hardy,  however,  and  in  spite  of  his  provident  habits  is 
out  in  all  sorts  of  winter  weather. 

Most  of  the  squirrel  tracks  that  are  seen  on  the  snow  are 
made  by  the  red  squirrel.  He  does  not  coHfine  himself  to  one 
tree,  but  on  a  bright  winter  morning  you  may  find  him,  with 
his  usual  pertness  and  inquisitiveness,  making  the  round  of 
the  woods  from  branch  to  branch,  or  across  the  open  from 
trunk  to  trunk.  Around  the  foot  of  his  "home "  tree,  you  may 
sometimes  find  evidences  of  winter  feasts,  in  the  form  of  walnut 
or  butternut  shells,  the  sides  of  which  have  been  painfully 
chiselled  out  in  order  to  extract  the  kernel.  How  much  more 
fortunate  is  the  black  squirrel,  to  whom  a  walnut  feast  means 
only  the  chiselling  of  a  small  hole  and  the  breaking  of  the  shell 
in  pieces  with  his  teeth.  The  black  (or  gray)  squirrel  lays 
by  no  regular  supply  for  the  winter.  He  buries  a  few  nuts 
separately  in  the  ground,  but  as  this  is  all  the  provision  that 
he  makes,  he  sometimes  fares  badly  when  the  cold  weather 
comes. 

I  remember  on  an  occasion  some  years  ago,  being  puzzled 
by  a  score  or  so  of  holes  which  ran  down  for  perhaps  a  couple 
of  feet  through  the  deep  snow  until  they  reached  the  dead 
leaves  on  the  ground  beneath.  I  suspected  the  black  squirrels, 
but  was  not  sure;  and  as  it  was  near  twilight,  their  usual 
feeding  time,  I  resolved  to  take  up  a  position  and  wait.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  I  was  rewarded.  A  black  squirrel 
made  his  way  down  a  tree  near  by  and  a  moment  later  was 
busy  digging  a  tunnel  in  search  of  a  buried  treasure  beneath 
the  snow.  Then  to  my  surprise  another  squirrel  appeared, 
and  another,  and  another,  until  ten  or  twelve  in  all  were  on 
the  ground.  For  a  minute  or  two  I  was  the  sole  witness  of  a 
picturesque  little  panorama  all  my  own — a  little  drama  in 
the  solitude  of  the  woods.  But  then  I  shifted  my  position 
and  inadvertently  snapped  a  twig,  and  in  another  moment  I 
was  alone  in  the  winter  twilight  once  more. 
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The  raccoon,  the  skunk,  the  woodchuck,  the  flying  squirrel, 
and  the  bat,  all  go  into  hibernation  with  the  approach  of  winter, 
The  bat  hangs  himself  up  on  a  single  claw,  head  downward,  in 
some  hollow  tree,  or  tower;  the  flying  squirrel  is  gregarious, 
as  is  also  the  bat,  and  a  whole  company  occupies  the  same 
dwelling;  the  woodchuck  governs  his  winter  sleep  by  the 
equinoxes;  while  the  skunk,  on  the  other  hand,  is  late  in 
retiring  to  his  winter-quarters  and  reappears  again  in  February. 
The  raccoon  is  an  uneasy  sleeper,  and  on  a  mild  winter  day 
he  sometimes  breaks  all  the  known  rules  of  hibernation  by 
getting  up  from  his  sleep,  and  going  abroad  for  a  fresh  supply 
of  food  and  a  breath  of  fresh  winter  air. 

The  cottontail  rabbit  is  active  throughout  the  winter,  and 
lives  for  the  most  part  on  young  shoots  and  twigs,  or  on 
withered  grass  and  leaves.  The  cottontail,  it  should  be  noted, 
does  not  change  colour,  as  he  is  sometimes  supposed  to  do, 
but  his  next  of  kin,  the  Northern  hare,  changes  his  brown 
coat  for  a  white  fur  covering,  with  the  coming  of  the  first 
winter  snow.  The  cottontail  is  comparatively  safe  in  the 
summer,  but  in  winter  he  has  his  season  of  hardship  and 
anxiety.  The  undergrowth  and  shrubbery  no  longer  afford 
him  shelter,  and  he  is  forced  to  take  refuge  in  brush  piles  or  in 
the  deserted  ground  holes  and  burrows  of  other  animals, 
whither  he  can  be  readily  tracked  by  his  footprints  in  the 
snow. 

One  of  the  common  winter  pastimes  of  the  country  or 
village  boy  is  a  rabbit  hunt,  and  on  the  right  kind  of  a  winter 
afternoon  for  tracking  rabbits  you  are  almost  certain  some- 
where in  your  walk  to  meet  one  of  these  hunting  parties  with 
dog,  gun  and  ferret,  in  search  of  their  luckless  game.  In 
the  open  woods  and  coppices  where  underbrush  is  plentiful, 
rabbit  tracks  are  not  hard  to  find.  When  a  track  is  dis- 
covered, it  is  examined  to  see  if  it  is  fresh,  and  to  see  in  what 
direction  it  is  leading.  When  it  is  followed  up,  it  leads  to  a 
stump,  to  a  hollow  tree,  a  log,  and  finally  to  one  of  the  numer- 
ous brush  piles. 

But  it  emerges  again  on  the  other  side,  to  be  followed  up 
once  more  until  a  second  and  larger  brush  pile  is  finally 
reached.      Here  there  is  no  out-going  track  and  one  of  the 
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small  boys  is  set  to  work  to  tramp  and  shake  the  brush  pile 
vigorously  from  end  to  end,  while  the  others,  gun  in  hand, 
stand  ready  for  the  rush  of  the  rabbit  across  the  open  for 
safety. 

"There  he  goes!  There  he  goes!"  the  shout  goes  up  from 
all  sides  as  the  streak  of  brown  and  white  shoots  from  under 
the  middle  of  the  pile  and  plunges  into  the  coppice,  followed 
by  the  dog  and  the  small  boy,  who  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  has  forgotten  himself  so  far  as  to  join  in  the  chase. 
But  the  gunner  is  skilful,  and  a  well-directed  shot  brings  down 
the  cottontail  in  mid-flight  before  the  friendly  shelter  is 
reached — and  the  dog  and  small  boy,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  escape 
unharmed. 

When  rabbit  number  one  is  secured  the  party  move  on,  and 
a  fresh  track  is  before  long  discovered.  After  many  tortuous 
windings  and  doublings  it  leads  them  finally  across  the  clear- 
ing to  a  deserted  woodchuck's  burrow  in  which  the  rabbit  is 
no  doubt  in  hiding.  The  ferret — a  species  of  weasel  used  for 
hunting  purposes — is  now  produced  from  the  bag  and  sent 
down  into  the  ground  hole,  out  of  which  he  soon  succeeds  in 
routing  the  rabbit.  This  time  one  of  the  members  of  the 
party  who  wishes  to  secure  a  cottontail  alive,  places  his  hands 
in  front  of  the  hole  and  seizes  him  as  he  emerges  from  the 
burrow.  His  mournful,  screeching  cry  is  soon  silenced,  and 
he  is  seized  firmly  by  the  hind  legs  and  transferred  without 
delay  to  the  bag  containing  the  game. 

And  so  the  afternoon  wears  on  in  the  passage  from  wood  to 
wood  and  burrow  to  burrow.  Sometimes  the  dog  is  allowed 
to  give  chase,  but  it  is  generally  of  more  service  in  tracking  a 
rabbit  up  to  its  hiding-place  and  in  proving  whether  the  hun- 
ters are  on  a  true  or  a  false  trail — for  the  latter  sometimes 
happens.  I  remember  one  occasion  in  particular  when  one  of 
the  boys  discovered  fresh  tracks  near  a  brush  pile  at  the  edge 
of  a  thick  wood.  The  pile  was  tramped  and  shaken  in  vain. 
Finally  the  ferret  was  put  in,  but  to  their  dismay  it  failed  to 
reappear.  The  brush  pile  was  at  last  torn  to  pieces  and  it 
was  discovered  that  it  covered  a  stump  under  which  there  was 
a  deep  burrow.  In  this  burrow  the  ferret  was  evidently 
working,  and  from  the  series  of  subterranean  growls  which 
came  up  from  the  burrow  from  time  to  time  we  knew  that  the 
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occupant  of  the  hole  was  not  a  rabbit.  What  could  it  be  ? 
One  of  the  boys  put  his  head  down  close  to  the  hole,  but 
drew  it  back  hastily.  "Whew!  a  skunk!"  "No",  replied  one 
of  the  older  boys,  "it  ain't  no  skunk.  It's  the  ferret.  He 
acts  like  that  when  he  gets  mad."  And  then  I  remembered 
that  all  the  weasel  family  carry  scent  bags  like  the  skunk, 
though  they  do  not  generally  make  themselves  so  obnoxious. 
What  could  it  be?  It  could  not  be  a  woodchuck,  for  they  sleep 
the  long  winter  through ;  and  a  raccoon  would  never  be 
guilty  of  being  found  in  such  a  hole.  But  just  then  the  growl- 
ing and  rumbling  became  perceptibly  louder,  and  a  moment 
later  out  shot  a  starved,  skinny  black  cat,  while  the  boys 
around  the  hole  stood  back  in  ppen-mouthed  astonishment 
and  did  not  so  much  as  even  chance  a  shot  at  the  retreating 
intruder. 


Ill  the  Winter  Woods 


History  and  Current  Events 

THE  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  ACT 

SINCE  the  present  administration  came  into  power  in  Great 
Britain  seven  years  ago,  the  amount  of  legislative  work 
to  its  credit  is  amazing,  yet  its  programme  this  year  is 
longer  than  ever,  and  comprehends  at  least  three  measures  of 
first-rate  importance,  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  Disestablishment 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales,  and  a  Suffrage  Bill  that 
will  equalise  the  franchise,  do  away  with  multiple  voting,  and 
grapple  with  the  question  of  votes  for  women. 

The  very  fact  that  the  programme  facing  it  now  is  so  im- 
posing is  apt  to  make  us  forget  that  this  administration  has 
already  given  a  constitution  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
that  it  has  begun  what  may  prove  to  be  a  revolutionary 
measure  of  land  taxation,  that  its  Parliament  Bill  has  abolished 
any  final  authority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  it  has  created 
the  Old  Age  Pension  scheme  now  apparently  working 
smoothly,  and  passed  the  National  Insurance  Act,  which  went 
into  operation  last  May. 

The  Old  Age  Pension  Act  and  the  National  Insurance  Act 
are  so  recent  as  to  be  worthy  of  special  notice. 

When  the  industrial  revolution  some  hundred  years  ago 
did  away  with  domestic  manufacture  and  substituted  an  era 
of  large  factories,  with  only  a  wage  contract  to  connect  em- 
ployer and  employee, — an  era  of  centralisation  and  specialisa- 
tion of  labour, — an  era  of  immense  national  populations, 
grouped  mostly  in  large  cities, — it  brought  at  the  same  time 
an  immense  amount  of  poverty  and  suffering  among  those 
who  could  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things. 

At  first  it  was  considered  that  this  was  only  temporary, 
and  that  natural  social  forces  would  in  time  effect  a  better 
balance  and  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  product ;  but  a  century 
passed  away  and  still  the  condition  of  millions  of  labourers 
was  deplorable.  This  chronic  poverty  and  its  effect  on  the 
physique  of  the  labourer  had  become  a  national  danger. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  organisation  and  consoli- 
dation of  the  newly  evolved  labouring  class  was  proceeding 
apace.     In  three  ways  especially  it  has  shown  its  strength  in 
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recent  years;  first,  in  the  election  of  some  forty  trade  union 
candidates  to  the  House  of  Commons,  one  of  whom,  Mr. 
John  Burns,  holds  cabinet  rank;  second,  in  the  payment  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  third,  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  power  of  the  labouring  class  to  embarrass 
seriously  all  commerce  for  a  time  by  a  general  strike. 

To  the  demand  for  fair  treatment  of  the  workingman  the 
Government's  answer  has  been  the  Old  Age  Pension  scheme 
and  the  National  Insurance  Act.  Last  year  over  six  hundred 
thousand  British  labourers,  men  and  women,  over  seventy 
years  of  age,  received  regularly  their  dollar  and  a  quarter  a 
week.  Some  three  hundred  thousand  others  received  smaller 
amounts.  The  cost  to  the  nation  was  about  fifty  million 
dollars;  and  from  now  on  every  labouring  man  knows  that  if 
ac  the  age  of  seventy  his  income  is  less  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  a  year,  he  may  count  on  Government  support  in 
his  old  age. 

But  something  remained  to  be  done  to  alleviate  the  frequent 
distress  that  overtook  the  labouring  man  through  sickness, 
or  lack  of  employment,  before  he  reached  the  age  of  seventy. 
This  was  attempted  by  the  National  Insurance  Act,  which 
went  into  operation  on  May  the  1st,  1912.  We  may  sum  up 
the  Act  by  saying  that,  roughly  speaking,  employees  with  less 
than  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year  must  be  insured,  either 
directly  by  the  Government,  or  through  the  agency  of  one  of 
the  numerous  friendly  societies  or  trades  unions  that  at  present 
offer  their  members  sick  benefits.  These  must,  others  may, 
be  insured  under  the  Government's  scheme.  Altogether, 
about  fourteen  million  labourers  will  be  insured  under  this 
Act.  Unlike  the  Old  Age  Pension  scheme,  the  Insurance  Act 
requires  the  labourer  to  pay  something  toward  the  cost  of  the 
undertaking,  but  the  amount  is  trifling:  for  males,  4:d.  a  week; 
females,  dd.  a  week.  To  this  sum  the  employer  is  required  to 
add  Zd.  a  week,  and  the  Government  adds  the  remaining  2d. 
required  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  insurance.  In  return  for  this, 
the  labourer  laid  up  by  sickness  gets  a  free  doctor,  free  medi- 
cine, and  a  sickness  indemnity  of  ten  shillings  a  week  for 
thirteen  weeks,  and  five  shillings  thereafter  indefinitely,  if 
necessary,  until  such  time  as  he  comes  within  the  operation 
of  the  Old  Age  Pension  scheme.     In  addition,  sanitaria  are  to 
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be  built  for  the  treatment  of  cases  of  tuberculosis,  and  a 
national  attempt  made  to  cope  with  this  great  evil.  To  furnish 
medical  assistance  as  promised,  the  Government  proposed  to 
make  contracts  with  local  doctors,  very  much  as  friendly 
societies  do  now,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  vigorous 
opposition  of   the   Medical  Association  might  frustrate   this 
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attempt;  but  better  terms  finally  induced  the  doctors  to 
withdraw  their  opposition,  and  now  they  will  agree  to  make 
engagements  to  undertake  Government  work  on  the  basis 
of  eight  shillings  and  sixpence  per  patient  per  year,  a  higher 
rate  than  is  usually  paid  by  friendly  societies. 

Contributions  are  to  be  made  by  means  of  stamps,  pur- 
chased from  the  Government,  and  affixed  by  the  employer  to 
cards  which  are  furnished  by  the  Government,  and  returned 
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to  it,  or  to  the  Society,  when  filled.  It  is  estimated  at  present 
that  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  those  insured  belong  already 
to  friendly  societies. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impracticable  to  insure  every  man 
against  unemployment,  unless  the  State  adopts  a  wholly 
socialistic  programme,  but  a  measure  of  protection  has  been 
granted  by  the  Insurance  Act  to  labourers  in  the  building  and 
engineering  trade,  by  which  some  two  million  four  hundred 
thousand  men  are  insured,  or  will  be  insured,  against  unem- 
ployment for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  W.  E.  M. 


In  connection  with  the  subjects  for  debate  given  in  the 
January  number  the  following  paragraphs  taken  from  an 
article  dealing  with  country  life  fifty  years  ago,  may  be 
interesting  : 

Debating  classes  also  met  and  discussed  grave  questions, 
upon  such  old-fashioned  subjects  as  these:  "Which  is  the 
more  useful  to  man,  wood  or  iron?"  "Which  affords  the 
greater  enjoyment,  anticipation  or  participation?"  "Who 
was  the  greater  general,  Wellington  or  Napoleon  ?"  We  can 
give  from  memory  a  sample  or  two  of  these  first  attempts. 

"Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  unaccustomed  as  I  am 
to  public  speaking,  I  rise  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  all- 
important  question — -ahem — Mr.  President,  this  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  tried  to  speak  in  public,  and  unaccustomed  as  I  am 
to — to — ahem.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  think  our  opponents 
are  altogether  wrong  in  arguing  that  Napoleon  was  a  greater 
general  than  Wellington,  ahem — I  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  did 
Napoleon  ever  thrash  Wellington?  Didn't  Wellington  always 
thrash  him,  Mr.  President?  Didn't  he  whip  him  at  Waterloo 
and  take  him  prisoner?  and  then  to  say  that  he  is  a  greater 
general  than  Wellington,  why  Mr.  President,  he  couldn't  hold 
a  candle  to  him.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  say  that  Napoleon 
wasn't  a  match  for  him  at  all.  Wellington  licked  him  every 
time — and — yes,  licked  him  every  time.  I  can't  think  of  any 
more,  Mr.  President,  and  I  will  take  my  seat,  sir,  by  saying 
that  I'm  sure  you  will  decide  in  our  favour  from  the  strong 
arguments  our  side  has  produced." 


Teaching  the  Nominative  Absolute 

A.    STEVENSON,    B.A. 
The  Normal  School,  London,  Ont. 

THE  nominative  absolute  should  not  be  taken  up  until 
after  the  other  nominatives  and  the  simpler  objectives 
have  been  dealt  with,  and  also  the  simpler  participles 
and  phrases  beginning  with  participles. 

Preparation. — Review,  with  type  examples,  if  necessary, 
the  cases  of  nouns  already  learned,  concluding  with  some 
such  sentences  as  "John  being  sick,  we  did  not  go".  Empha- 
sise here  the  subjective  nominative  value  of  "John". 

Presentation. — (1)  "John  being  sick,  we  did  not  go." 
Writing  this  sentence  on  the  blackboard,  develop  that, 

(a)  "John"  here  is  not  the  subject  nominative  of  "did  not 

go". 

(&)  "John"  is  not  any  other  kind  of  nominative  that  the 

pupils  know. 

(c)  "John  "  is  not  any  kind  of  objective. 

(d)  The  pupils  do  not  know  what  case  "John"  is. 
Having  thus  brought  the  pupils  face  to  face  with  the  fact 

that  there  is  here  a  new  use  of  the  noun  which  they  cannot 
classify  and  name,  the  teacher  has  created  a  need  and  may  now 
state  definitely  that  the  aim  of  the  lesson  is  to  find  out  the 
grammatical  value  of  the  word  "John"  in  this  sentence,  and 
of  other  nouns  and  pronouns  in  similar  constructions. 

Develop  now  that  the  phrase  "John  being  sick"  is  equal  in 
meaning  and  in  grammatical  value  to  the  clause,  "As  John 
was  sick,"  and  write  the  full  sentence  on  the  board. 

(2)  "As  John  was  sick,  we  did  not  go." 

Develop  further  that  "John"  in  (1)  is  quite  similar  in  use 
to  "John"  in  (2) — much  more  so  than  to  any  other  nomina- 
tive or  any  objective  known  to  the  class.  Develop  the  con- 
jecture that  "John"  in  (1)  is  some  kind  of  a  nominative,  most 
like  a  subject  nominative,  but  differing  from  a  subject  nomi- 
native in  being  connected  with  a  participle  instead  of  a  verb. 

Now  develop,  if  possible,  though  it  will  probably  need  to 
be  told,  that,  if  for  "John"  in  (1)  a  pronoun  be  substituted, 
the  custom  of  the  English  language  requires  the  use  of  the 
form  "he".     Write  on  the  board, 
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(3)  "He  being  sick,  we  did  not  go."  Recall  with  the  class 
that  the  form  "he"  is  used  only  in  the  nominative  relation, 
and  develop  that, 

(a)  As  "he"  in  (3)  is  exactly  equivalent  in  grammatical 
use  to  "John"  in  (1),  then  "John  also  must  be  regarded  as  a 
nominative ; 

(b)  Since  "John"  in  (1)  is  unlike  the  subject  nominative 
in  being  attached  to  a  participle  and  not  to  a  verb,  and  is  also 
unlike  any  other  nominative,  it  needs  a  distinguishing 
name. 

Tell  the  name.  (It  is  probably  not  wise  to  trouble  beginners 
with  any  attempt  to  explain  such  an  inappropriate  name.) 

Application. — Gradually  lead  up  to  more  difficult  cases 
involving  phrasal  participles  with  phrasal  modifiers. 

The  object  of  taking  a  noun  first  in  (1),  rather  than  a  pro- 
noun as  in  (3),  is  to  give  a  valuable  exercise  and  arouse  interest 
in  examining  the  probabilities  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the 
function  and  relation  of  the  unknown  term.  If  the  sentence 
with  the  pronoun  were  taken  first,  the  pupils  would  know  at 
once  by  the  form  that  the  word  is  a  nominative  of  some  kind, 
and  the  possible  values  of  the  lesson  in  developing  the  investi- 
gating and  comparing  powers  would  not  be  fully  attained. 

It  is  said  that  some  teachers  tell  their  classes  that  nouns  or 
pronouns  in  the  nominative  absolute  have  no  grammatical 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  This  is  clearly 
wrong.  "John"  in  (1)  is  just  as  truly  related  to  "being  sick" 
as  "John"  in  (3)  is  related  to  "was  sick",  though  we  do  not 
call  the  relation  by  the  same  name  since  the  second  terms  in 
the  relations  are  different.  Nor  can  it  be  argued  that  "John" 
in  (1)  is  not  related  to  "we  did  not  go".  It  is  not  directly  so 
related,  but  as  "John"  is  a  very  necessary  part  of  the  phrase, 
"John  being  sick",  which  modifies  "did  not  go",  "John"  is 
clearly  related  indirectly  to  it.  It  is  no  argument  to  say  that 
there  is  no  connecting  word  to  show  this  relation,  for  few 
relations  in  English  sentences  are  shown  by  connecting  words. 

Finally,  the  adverbial  value  and  relationship  of  phrases 
containing  nominatives  absolute  can  readily  be  developed. 
It  is  a  trifling  kind  of  parsing  to  describe  the  phrase  merely 
on  the  basis  of  form  as  "a  nominative  absolute  phrase",  and 
to  stop  there. 
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Oral  Composition:    Picture  Study 

W.     L.    C.     RICHARDSON 

University  Schools,  Toronto 

Picture  Used:    "The  Boyhood  of  Walter  Raleigh,"  by  Sir 
John  Everett  Millais. 

Introduction:  Q.  When  you  wish  to  express  a  thought  to 

some  one  near  you,  what  means  do  you  adopt?    A.  I 

speak  to  him. 

Q.  What  do  you  use  when  speaking  to  him?    A.  Words. 

Q.  Then  how  does  a  speaker  express  his  thoughts?    A.  By 

spoken  words. 
Q.  Now,  if  you  wished  to  express  a  thought  to  some  one 
far  away  in  some  other  part  of  the  country,  what 
means  would  you  adopt?  A.  Write  to  him. 
Q.  What  would  you  use  to  express  your  thoughts  when 

writing?     A.  Written  words. 
Q.  Then,  how  does  a  writer  express  his  thoughts?    A.  By 

written  words. 
Q.  Suggest  other  ways  in  which  thoughts  may  be  ex- 
pressed.   A.  Gestures,  signs,  etc. 
Q.  How  does  an  artist  express  his  thoughts?     A.  By  a 
picture. 
You  are  all  more  or  less  skilled  in  discovering  the  thoughts 
from  spoken  words  and  even  from  written  or  printed  words. 
To-day  I  want  to  see  how  quickly  and  accurately  you  can  dis- 
cover the  thoughts  expressed  in  a  picture.     First,  I  shall  give 
you  merely  a  glance  at  the  picture,  and  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
what  attracts  your  attention  first. 
Presentation:  Present  picture  for  a  moment  only. 

Q.  What  attracted  your  attention  first?    A.  The  two  boys 

and  the  man. 
Q.  Did   you  notice  the  expression  on   the  boys'   faces? 

A.  They  seemed  interested. 
Q.  Did  you  have  time  to  notice  if  the  boys  appeared 
equally  interested?  (Present  picture,  and  leave  it 
before  the  class  to  study.) 
Q.  Which  boy  seems  not  only  to  be  listening,  but  actually 
trying  to  see  by  the  power  of  his  imagination  the 
things  about  which  he  is  hearing? 
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Q.  Do  you  think  the  other  boy  is  as  imaginative  as  this 

one?    A.  He  is  not  so  easily  aroused.     Inclined  to  be 

critical. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  picture  carefully  again,  and  see 

what  thoughts  are  expressed  about  these  boys  and  this  man. 

Q.  Judging  from  the  faces  and  general  features  of  these 

boys,  rather  than  their  clothing,  what  nationality  do 

you  think  they  are?     A.  English  boys. 
Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  English  boys  of  the  present 

day?     Why?    A.  Their  dress  (rufifles,  buckles  on  shoes, 

decorated  coat,  feathers  in  hat)  would  indicate  that 

they  lived  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 

in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Q.  From  what  sort  of  homes  would  you  say  the  boys 

came?    Why? 
Q.  In  what  position  and  amid  what  surroundings  do  we 

see  them?    A.  They  are  sitting  beside  the  sea  wall  at 

the  edge  of  the  ocean. 
Q.  Of  what  country  is  this  likely  to  represent  the  shore? 

A.  England. 
Q.   I  wonder  what  thought  the  artist  was  trying  to  tell 

us  about  these  boys  by  placing  them  down  by  the 

ocean?    A.  They  are  fond  of  the  ocean  and  fearless  of 

its  dangers. 
Q.  Why  have  they  come  down  to  the  seashore?     A.  The 

collection  of  stones  and  shells  and  the  presence  of  a 

toy  boat  would  suggest  that  they  came  down  to  play. 
Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  afford  good  sport  so  that 

they  would  be  interested  in  their  play? 

Then  I  wonder  why  they  left  off  playing.     It  must 

have  been  something  very  interesting  that  could  have 

induced  them  to  stop. 
Q.  What  do  you  think  it  was?    A.  This  strange-looking 

man  is  telling  them  something  very  interesting. 
Q.  Do  you  think  he  came  from  the  same  kind  of  home  as 

the  boys?     A.  No.    Q.  Why? 
Q.  Describe  the  appearance  of  his  hands,  arms  and  neck. 

A.  Large,  strong,  muscular  and  weather-beaten. 
Q.  What  occupation  do  you  think  he  follows  to  give  him 

this  appearance? 
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Q.  Do  you  think  he  is  of  the  same  nationality  as  the 
boys?     If  he  belonged  to  some  other  country,  what 
word  could  we  use   to  describe  him?     A.   Foreign. 
Therefore,  he  is  a  foreign  sailor. 
Q.  Does  the  sailor  seem  interested  in  the  story  he  is 
telling?     A.  Yes.    Q.  What  shows?    A.  The  pointing 
of  the  finger,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else. 
Since  the  boys  are  so  interested  and  the  sailor  himself,  it 
must  be  a  very  interesting  story  he  is  telling.     I  am  going  to 
let  you  tell  me  what  you  think  the  story  is,  but  first  let  us 
briefly  sum  up  the  thoughts  we  have  already  gathered  from 
the  picture. 

1.  Nationality?    They  are  English  boys. 

2.  Period  of  time?  Who  lived  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago. 

3.  Homes?    They  came  from  good  homes. 

4.  Character  of  boys?  Fond  of  sea,  fearless  of  its  dangers. 
One  of  the  boys  is  imaginative,  full  of  fancies.  The 
other  is  calm  and  inclined  to  be  critical. 

5.  Why  come  to  seashore?  To  gather  shells  and  stones 
and  play  with  their  boat. 

6.  What  became  more  interesting  than  play?    A  foreign 

sailor's  story. 
Q.  Judging  from  the  golden  light  which  is  shed  over  the 

picture,  what  time  of  the  day  would  you  say  it  is? 

A.  Afternoon. 
Q.  At  what  time  of  the  day  would  these  boys  be  most 

likely  to  be  dressed  as  they  are  and  down  at  the  sea- 
shore to  play?    A.  Afternoon. 
If  you  could  see  the  original  picture,  you  would  find  that 
the  light  seems  to  come  from  the  right. 

Q.  Then  in  what  direction  is  the  sailor  pointing?    A.  West. 
Q.  Towards  what  land  must  he  be  pointing,  then,  from 

the  shores  of  England?    A.  America. 
Q.  What  do  you  boys  know  about  America  in  the  time 

of  Queen  Elizabeth?     A.  Spaniards  were  obtaining 

much  gold  and  silver  there. 

A.  Inhabited  by  Indians. 

A.  Many  encounters  between   English  and  Spanish 

sailors. 
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Q.  Do  you  notice  anything  about  this  foreign  sailor 
that  would  suggest  that  he  has  taken  part  in  any  of 
these  voyages?    A.  Gold  rings. 

Q.  Now,  try  to  imagine  what  strange  things  this  sailor 
will  have  seen  in  America,  different  from  things  in 
England,  what  experiences  he  will  have  passed 
through,  and  then  tell  me  what  you  think  he  is  telling 
the  boys. 

1.  About  strange  new  plants,  animals  and  birds. 

2.  About    Indians   and    their   stores    of   gold    and 
silver. 

3.  About     the     cruel     way     in     which    Spaniards 
treated  English  sailors. 

Q.  Judging  from  the  interest  these  boys  are  taking  in 
the  story,  do  you  think  it  would  influence  their 
choice  of  an  occupation  when  they  grow  up?  A.  I 
would  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  they  became  great 
English  sailors. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  will  want  to  sail  in  home  waters 
only?    A.  I  would  expect  they  would  make  voyages 
to  distant  lands. 
You  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  out  that  one  of  them  in- 
produced  some  of  these  new  plants  from  America  into  England. 

Q.  What  might  be  their  attitude  towards  the  Spaniards  ? 

Black-board  Summary:  Now  let  us  sum  up  the  thoughts  we 

have  gathered  from  this  picture. 
Q.  What  was  it  thg-t  had  such  a  great  influence  in  causing 

these  boys  to  become  sailors  and  visit  foreign  lands? 

A.  The  story  . 
Q.  What  words  could  be  used  to  describe  an  influence  so 

great  as  that?    A.  A  powerful  influence.  . 
Q.  Suggest  a  name  for  the  picture  which  will  bring  out 

that  thought.    A.  The  powerful  influence  of  a  story. 

(This  is  placed  on   the  black-board  as   the  central 

thought.) 
Q.  What  did  our  first  observations  of  the  picture  tell  us? 

A.    How  two  English  boys  went  down  to  the  seashore 

to  play, but  became  interested  in  a  foreignsailor's  story. 

(This  is  placed  on  blackboard  as  subdivision  No.  1.) 
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Q.  What  did  we  try  to  imagine  next?     A.  The  sailor's 

story.     (Subdivision  No.  2.) 
Q.  What  did  we  consider  lastly?    A.  The  effects  of  the 

story.     (Subdivision  No.  3.) 

Reproduction :  Have  some  boy  tell  the  first  part  of  the  story. 
Have  another  boy  tell  the  second  part  of  the  story. 
Have  a  third  boy  tell  the  third  part  of  the  story. 
Have  a  number  of  boys  tell  the  whole  story. 

Remarks:  A  picture  is  one  kind  of  thought  expression,  and 
just  as  we  study  a  literary  selection  to  get  the  writer's 
thought,  so  we  study  a  picture  to  get  the  artist's  thought. 
In  studying  a  literary  selection  we  try  to  find  the  central 
thought,  and  then  select  the  things  that  contribute  to 
it.  This  is  also  true  of  picture  study.  A  picture  should 
be  studied  not  only  for  what  it  presents  but  also  for  what 
it  suggests.    Imagination  fills  in  what  the  picture  suggests. 

[Editor's  Note. — Before  Mr.  Richardson  taught  the  foregoing  lesson 
to  his  own  class,  it  was  suggested  that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  readers 
of  The  School  if  samples  could  be  given  of  the  boys'  written  and  oral  work 
based  on  the  lesson.  Accordingly,  our  stenographer  went  into  the  class- 
room and  took  down  in  shorthand  the  stories  of  several  of  the  boys  as  they 
were  given  orally.  The  following  composition  is  one  of  these  stories.  The 
boys  are  used  to  having  practice  teachers  observing  and  taking  notes  in 
the  room,  and  the  speaker  in  this  case  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact 
that  his  story  was  being  taken  down.  It  should  be  remembered  that  none 
of  the  boys  in  this  class  are  over  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  reader  should 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  an  oral  composition  loses  its  chief  interest  when 
it  is  presented  in  written  form,  as  in  the  case  of  the  following.] 

What  the  old  Sailor  Told  the  Boys.     (Oral.) 

"I  suppose  you  have  heard  about  the  voyages  of  many 
sailors.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  if  you  hear  another. 
So  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  one  of  our  voyages. 

"  I  started  out  at  Southampton  for  North  America.  But  we 
got  over  there  into  the  ocean  in  two  weeks,  and  then  no  sight 
of  land.  Two  weeks  more  passed.  No  sight  of  land,  and  the 
next  day  we  saw  some  black  thing.  We  drew  up  close  to  it 
in  the  distance,  and  we  found  that  it  was  land.  So  we  an- 
chored a  little  distance  off  from  the  shore,  and  we  rowed  in, 
and  there  we  heard  an  awful  roar  in  the  distance.  And  then 
something  cracked  in  the  bush,  and  all  of  a  sudden  some 
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Spaniards  sprang  out  on  us.  So  we  fired  at  them,  but  some  of 
our  friends  who  had  gone  off  heard  the  noise,  and  curious  to 
see  what  was  going  on,  came  to  see  and  aid  us ;  and  when  they 
saw  us  fighting  they  fired  on  the  back  of  the  Spaniards,  till 
they  used  up  all  their  ammunition;  and  they  did  not  want  to 
run,  but  they  had  nothing  left  to  fight  with.  So  they  ran  off. 
We  went  on  and  came  to  an  old  Indian's  camp,  and  here  he 
was  sitting  in  his  wigwam.  So  he  set  out  to  guide  us  around, 
and  he  showed  us  curious  plants  and  different  animals  which 
we  had  never  seen  before,  and  we  came  to  large  mines,  and 
we  loaded  ourselves  with  golden  things.  We  picked  up  much 
of  it,  and  we  went  back,  after  a  loss  of  a  number  of  men,  and 
started  to  our  ships;  and  taking  the  old  sailor  with  us,  we 
found  that  our  ships  were  all  safe.  So  we  started  out  on  the 
voyage,  and  then  we  saw  some  one  come  up  as  hard  as  they 
could  after  us.  A  lot  of  ships  came  up,  and  they  were  Spanish 
ships,  and  they  succeeded  in  capturing  a  number  of  our 
sailors,  and  sinking  one  of  our  vessels,  and  afterwards  we  found 
that  they  had  been  seriously  tortured.  So  we  went  on,  and 
we  arrived  at  port  in  England,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  greeted 
us,  but  she  was  deeply  grieved  for  all  the  men  we  had  lost." 
After  a  number  of  boys  had  given  the  story  orally,  the  class 
were  asked  to  hand  in  their  stories  in  written  form.  The 
following  is  one  of  those  that  were  handed  in: 

What  the  old  Sailor  Told  the  Boys.   (Written.) 

"Now,  boys,  said  the  sailor,  listen  to  me.  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  a  story  of  an  adventure  I  had  way  out  in  North  America. 

"To  begin  with,  now,  my  mates  and  I  heard  that  there  was 
a  lot  of  gold  over  in  North  America;  so  we  at  once  went  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  got  her  leave.  So  about  1553  we  set 
sail  and  started.  For  about  a  week  we  had  a  splendid  trip, 
but  on  the  tenth  day  a  great  hurricane  sprang  up,  and  our 
ships  were  driven  about  ninety  or  a  hundred  miles  out  of 
their  course.  We  had  a  hard  time  to  get  back,  but  when  we 
saw  the  southern  shores  of  North  America,  we  saw  that  they 
were  lined  with  Indians,  and  we  thought  that  we  were  going 
to  have  a  hot  reception.  When  we  landed,  we  found  that  half 
of  the  Indians  were  anxious  to  be  our  guides,  so  we  let  them 
take  us  to  one  of  the  mines.    When  we  reached  them,  we  found 
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that  there  were  a  lot  of  Spaniards  working  there,  but  after  a 
while  we  fought  them  off,  and  taking  as  much  gold  as  we  could 
carry,  and  our  prisoners  with  us,  we  made  our  way  back  to 
the  ships,  and  had  a  very  smooth  voyage  back.  A  lot  of  our 
mates  were  captured,  and  no  doubt  tortured  or  shot,  for  we 
could  not  find  out  where  they  were.  While  we  were  over  there, 
we  saw  many  strange  plants  and  animals. 

"Well,  boys,  guess  I  will  have  to  be  moving  on^now.  Per- 
haps I  will  tell  you  another  story  of  adventure  over  in  North 
America.    Good-bye.     And  the  old  sailor  walked  away." 


GEORGE  HENRY  WRITES  A  COMPOSITION 


1.     Preparation 


2.     Application 


3.     Cogitation 


4.     Inspiration 


5.     Consternation 


6.     Stagnation 


7.     Desperation 


8.     Prostration 


Educational  Experiment  and  Comment 

The  Practical  Value  of  Shorthand  is  again  emphasised 
in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  made  a  requisite  subject  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  School  of  Journalism,  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  Columbia  University,  New  York.  The  Isaac  Pitman 
system  has  been  adopted,  and  will  be  taught  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  F.  R.  Beygrau,  the  teacher  of  this  subject  in  the 
Extension  Classes  at  Columbia  University. 

The  Limit  of  the  School — Because  the  school  is  an  in- 
stitution set  aside  primarily  for  training  and  instructing  the 
inmates,  there  is  a  tendency  to  force  upon  it  problems  that  have 
hitherto  belonged  to  other  institutions.  The  scope  of  activi- 
ties of  the  school  has  been  inclined  almost  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  breakdown  of  activities  in  other  forms  of  institutional 
life.  Whenever  the  church,  the  state,  or  family  life  weakens, 
it  usually  attempts  to  cast  its  burdens  upon  the  public  school. 
To  the  extent  that  the  school  assumes  these  obligations,  it 
tends  to  destroy  these  other  institutions  unless  it  starts 
counter  policies. 

For  the  school  to  take  over  the  feeding  of  children  as  well 
as  their  education,  merely  because  family  life  weakens  and 
the  school  is  convenient,  is  to  establish  institutional  prece- 
dents that  may  work  harm  rather  than  good  to  society.  The 
public  school  has  its  own  strengths  and  limitations  for  doing 
certain  kinds  of  work  just  as  other  human  instruments  have; 
and  its  purposes  should  be  determined  in  light  of  these. 

The  public  school  should  fight  to  assume  only  those  things 
that  it  can  do  better  than  other  institutions.  Those  things 
that  it  must  do  worse,  it  should  leave  alone.  And  it  should 
keep  those  things  it  can  do  equally  well,  if  it  already  has  them; 
but  if  it  does  not  have  them  it  should  not  strive  to  get  them. 
— School  News. 

May  All  Children  be  Delivered — From  teachers  who 
teach  not  themselves. 

From  teachers  who  have  forgotten  their  youth. 

From  teachers  who  do  not  take  several  educational  journals. 

From  teachers  whose  voices  have  but  one  key  and  but  one 
inflection. 
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From  teachers  whose  work  is  merely  thought  out,  but  never 
felt  out. 

From  teachers  who  see  another's  prosperity  through  green 
spectacles. 

From  teachers  who  have  lost  (or  have  never  had)  faith  in 
God  and  little  children. 

From  teachers  who  tell  themselves  that  the  needs  of  their 
pupils  are  proportional  to  their  salaries. 

From  teachers  who  affirm  that  "morning  exercises"  are 
unnecessary;  and  that  "rest  periods"  consume  too  much 
time. — Exchange. 

The  Travelling  Kitchen. — One  of  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  teaching  of  Domestic  Science  has  been  that  it 
requires  a  special  room  and  special  equipment,  that  cannot  be 
provided  in  the  rural  districts.  In  certain  parts  of  Europe  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  get  over  these  difficulties  by  means 
of  travelling  kitchens  in  the  form  of  vans  that  can  be  moved 
from  place  to  place. 

"In  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,"  says  The  School 
Guardian,  "such  a  van,  provided  and  equipped  with  all  the 
requisite  appliances  for  its  work  by  the  education  authority, 
has  been  so  popular  that  a  second  van  has  been  already  built 
and  is  now  in  use  to  equally  good  purpose.  Each  of  these 
educational  vehicles  is  practically  a  travelling  room,  which 
has  cost  altogether  about  $600.  At  each  school  visited  the 
van  stays  for  four  weeks,  and  sessions  in  cookery  are  held  both 
morning  and  afternoon  wherever  two  classes  of  girls  can  be 
brought  together.  In  other  cases  cookery  is  taught  in  the 
morning  and  other  branches  of  domestic  economy  in  the  after- 
noon. Housewifery  is  also  now  included  in  the  instruction 
given,  and  the  head-teachers  of  the  schools  visited  are  said  to 
be  almost  besieged  with  applications  for  admission  to  the  teach- 
ing, not  only  from  school  children,  but  from  older  girls  and 
sometimes  even  from  grown  women.  It  would  be  of  practical 
interest  to  know  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  of  these 
"educational  gipsies". 

A  Schedule  of  Work  for  the  Janitor — The  reign  of 
the  janitor  seems  to  be  threatened!  At  the  last  meeting  of 
Superintendents  in  the  United  States,  one  speaker  made  a 
strong  plea  for  standardising  the  work  of  the  janitor.   Hitherto, 
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in  the  majority  of  schools  the  caretaker  has  been  given  only 
very  general  instructions  as  to  the  details  of  his  work,  and  in 
many  cases  the  physical  comfort  and  the  health  of  pupils 
and  teachers  alike  have  suffered,  as  a  result.  The  schedule  of 
work  for  the  janitor  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  one 
of  the  American  cities  is  interesting.    We  give  it  in  full. 

1.  Yard. — Papers  picked  up  daily,  walks  swept  daily, 
morning.  Ropes  for  May-poles  and  swings  put  up  before 
8.00  a.m. 

2.  Scrubbing. — Scrub  all  toilet  floors  and  urinals  twice  per 
week.  Wash  seats  with  warm  water,  gold  dust,  and  coal  oil — 
Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Scrub  gymnasium  once  per  week — 
Monday  a.m.  Once  every  six  weeks  scrub  halls  and  school- 
room floors — Monday. 

3.  Woodwork. — Once  a  week  wash  door  knobs,  hand  rails, 
banisters  with  warm  water,  gold  dust,  and  coal  oil — Saturday. 
Once  every  six  weeks  wash  other  woodwork — Thursday. 

4.  Walls. — Brushed  down  every  six  weeks.  Downstairs 
third  week,  upstairs  sixth  week. 

5.  Sweeping. — All  schoolroom,  hall,  toilet,  and  basement 
floors  swept  daily  with  dust  down  and  brush — evening. 

6.  Dusting. — Done  with  cloth  dampened  with  water  or 
coal  oil.  Desks,  doors,  window  sills,  and  baseboards  dusted 
daily.  Pictures,  doors,  and  window  casings  once  a  week — 
Friday  evening. 

7.  Blackboards  cleaned  each  Saturday  and  troughs  swept 
out  daily. 

8.  Windows  washed  inside  and  out  twice  per  month  with 
bon  ami  or  alcohol. 

9.  Towels  changed  daily  in  teachers'  and  pupils'  toilet  rooms. 
Attention  to  these  details  is  just  as  important  in  the  rural 

as  in  the  city  school.  Why  not  bring  this  schedule  to  the 
attention  of  your  Board? 


"I  see  they  are  now  manufacturing  asbestos  shingles  which 
will  not  burn,"  said  the  teacher. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  their  not  burning,"  said  the  boy 
reflectively.     "I   guess  it  will  depend   how  they  are  used." 


Suggestions  for  the  Class=rooni 

A  **  Special  Work  "  Book. — It  is  a  good  plan  when  it  is 
desired  to  improve  the  standard  of  writing  and  figuring  in  a 
class  to  keep  a  special  exercise  book  in  each  subject,  and  to 
let  the  children  work  a  page  in  it  in  turns.  Thus  emulation 
is  encouraged  and  effort  stimulated,  so  that  each  scholar  may 
be  depended  upon  co  do  his  best  "work"  in  this  book.  The 
teacher  is  thus  provided  with  a  standard  of  work  to  which 
each  child  can  attain  if  he  will,  and  so  is  aided  in  immediately 
detecting  any  slackness  on  the  part  of  the  scholars.  Such 
books  also  provide  excellent  "composite"  tests  of  the  best 
work  the  children  can  do,  and  are  useful,  among  other  things, 
in  enabling  a  teacher  to  judge  the  comparative  attainments, 
in  one  direction  at  least,  of  present  and  former  classes. — The 
Teacher's  World. 

Common  Errors  of  Speech. — The  correction  of  common 
errors  of  speech  must  if  necessary  be  part  of  every  oral  exercise 
throughout  the  day's  work.  If  this  matter  is  quietly  and 
kindly  persisted  in  by  the  teacher,  some,  at  least,  of  the  most 
glaring  mistakes  will  disappear,  and  correcc  habits  will  be 
established.  During  the  language  period,  ideals  should  be 
formed  and  drills  given  which  will  secure  the  interest  of  the 
pupils  in  a  conscious  effort  to  help  themselves. 

Exercises:   Correct  Use  of  "Saw"  and  "Seen". — 1. 

Study  these  sentences  until  you  can  read  them  very  rapidly: 
I  sa\v  the  dog.  You  saw  the  dog.  He  saw  the  dog.  We  saw  the 
dog.  They  saw  the  dog.  I  have  seen  the  dog.  You  have  seen 
the  dog.  We  have  seen  the  dog.  They  have  seen  the  dog. 
Father  saw  the  dog.  Have  you  seen  a  palm  tree?  I  never  saw 
one.    Julia  has  never  seen  one.    I  was  glad  when  I  saw  you. 

2.  Write  five  sentences  telling  five  things  you  saw  in  a 
grocery  store.  Write  sentences  telling  of  five  strange  animals 
you  have  seen. 

3.  Copy  these  sentences,  usiag  saw  or  seen  in  each:  I a 

four-horse  team  going  by.     James it  too.     Susan  has  a 

new  doll.    Have  you it?  Have  you  ever an  airship? 

[429] 
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I  never one.    Henry  is  on  his  way  to  school,  I him. 

I your  dog  chasing  a  squirrel.  My  sister  and  I a  robin 

building  its  nest.    John  has my  new  bicycle. 

Passages  for  Memorisation. — We  have  been  asked  to 
give  a  list  of  passages  suitable  for  memorisation  from  the 
literature  prescribed  for  the  Ontario  Departmental  Examina- 
tions for  1912-1913.  It  is  difficult  to  select  a  satisfactory  list, 
but  the  following  are  suggested.  The  figures  refer  to  the 
lines. 

Locksley  Hall,  119-130.  Enoch  Arden,  1-9.  568-586,  902-11. 
The  Brook,  1-15.  Any  five  consecutive  stanzas  from  the  song 
of  the  brook.  The  Lotos  Eaters,  1-18,  150-173.  Ulysses,  6-24, 
56-70.  The  Ode,  1-18,  171-91.  Love  thou  thy  land,  73-88. 
All  of  the  following:  You  Ask  me  Why,  Sweet  and  Low,  The 
Splendour  Falls,  Tears,  Idle  Tears. 

Julius  Csesar:  Act  I,  Sc.  1,  the  speech  of  Marullus  (Where- 
fore rejoice?  etc.);  Sc.  2,  97-118  (I  was  bom  free,  etc.),  or 
135-161  (Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride,  etc.).  Act  II,  Sc.  2,  32- 
37  (Cowards  die  many  times,  etc.).  Act  III,  Sc.  2,  171-199 
(If  you  have  tears,  etc.).  Act  IV,  Sc.  3,  219-25  (There  is  a 
tide,  etc.).  Act  V,  Sc.  5,  68-75  (This  was  the  noblest  Roman, 
etc.) 

The  Teachers'  Meeting. — Having  noticed  that  several 
trivial  forms  of  disorder,  such  as  the  chewing  of  gum  and  the 
passing  of  notes,  were  detracting  from  the  general  work  of 
his  schools,  Principal  Anderson,  of  Coaldale,  requested  the 
teachers  to  do  their  best  to  eliminate  these  manifestations  of 
misdirected  energy. 

At  the  next  teachers'  meeting,  the  principal  asked  for  re- 
ports and  opinions  on  the  matter,  urging  at  the  same  time 
the  importance  of  having  all  the  energy  of  teacher  and  pupils 
concentrated  upon  the  thing  at  issue. 

"I  was  much  annoyed  by  gum  chewing",  responded  Miss 
Oracle;  "I  forbade  the  pupils  to  chew  any  more  gum,  ex- 
plaining its  physiological  effects  and  its  degrading  tendencies. 
The  next  day  the  chewing  began  again,  as  if  nothing  had  been 
said.  Then  I  told  the  gum-chewers  plainly  that  they  were  a 
disgrace  to  the  school.  The  chewing  ceased,  for  they  saw  that 
I  was  angry.  But  toward  evening  I  noticed  that  several  were 
chewing  again.     Then  I  collected  the  gum  in  the  dust-pan, 
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announcing  that  the  cows  muse  deposit  their  cuds.  That  was 
the  last  i-esort,  and  ever  since  I  have  been  ordering  the  gum 
to  be  thrown  into  the  waste-basket  whenever  I  notice  any 
chewing;  but  the  practice  has  not  been  aboHshed,  and  I  don't 
think  they  will  quit  it,  unless  we  flog  them." 

Miss  Routine  had  trouble,  too.  Her  room  had  become  a 
kind  of  post-office, where  the  mail  was  in  a  constant  course  of 
distribution  by  stealth.  Her  experience  was  much  like  that 
of  Miss  Oracle.  She  had  scolded,  whipped,  etc.,  without 
avail.  She  explained:  "Some  of  my  pupils  are  incorrigible. 
Their  parents  can't  control  them;  yet  I  am  expected  to  do 
with  forty  what  the  parents  can't  do  with  two  or  three,  I 
have  been  making  war  on  the  writing  of  notes  and  letters. 
Finally,  I  got  hold  of  some  of  the  letters — very  silly  ones — 
and  read  them  to  the  school.  The  school  laughed  and  the 
authors  of  the  letters  cried.  I  thought  that  would  end  the 
passing  of  notes,  but  to-day  Mary  Hamerly,  whose  letter  I 
had  read  yesterday  and  who  took  the  matter  very  hard  at 
the  time,  was  detected  in  throwing  a  note  across  four  desks. 
I  don'c  think  they  will  ever  mind  anybody." 

"Wrong  remedies  uniformly  fail  to  produce  right  results", 
thought  the  principal,  but  he  made  no  remark,  except  to  call 
on  Miss  Tact,  who  said : 

"My  pupils  talked  aloud,  passed  notes,  chewed  gum  and 
spent  much  of  their  time  in  other  forms  of  disorder;  but  I 
have  been  striving  to  bring  about  conditions  of  order — I  may 
say  that  condition  of  affairs,  as  Mr.  Anderson  suggested,  in 
which  every  one  is  doing  in  an  orderly  manner  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time.  I  thought  it  was  important  not  to  have  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  school  against  me;  so  I  did  nothing 
that  might  seem  wrong  from  the  pupil's  view-point.  Each 
day,  I  have  been  simply  writing  in  my  note-book  the  names 
of  a  few  of  the  most  persistent  offenders,  and  speaking  to  them 
in  the  evening." 

"But  what  do  you  say  to  them?"  asked  Miss  Young,  who 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  discussion. 

"To  illustrate",  resumed  Miss  Tact,  "Alice  Murray  was 
detained  one  evening.  I  asked,  'Alice,  do  you  know  what  you 
are  kept  in  for?' 

"She  wasn't  sure. 
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"'Alice',  I  said  kindly,  'will  you  do  me  a  favour?' 

"Alice  looked  surprised. 

"*A  favour  that  will  help  me  and  the  school  and  you',  I 
continued.  'Possibly  you  can  answer  better  when  you  know 
what  it  is.  You  have  been  passing  notes  and  chewing  gum 
this  week — haven't  you?' 

"'Yes,  ma'am',  she  agreed. 

"'Well,  I  think  it  best  for  you  to  do  neither.  Will  you 
quit  it?  Don't  say  so  unless  you  mean  it.  It  is  only  fair 
that  I  should  know  what  you  intend  to  do  about  it,  so  that 
I  shall  know  what  to  do.  Now,  what  is  your  intention?'  I 
urged. 

"'I'll  quit',  she  returned  slowly. 

'"Now,  so  there  will  be  no  mistake,  tell  me  exactly  what 
you  mean  to  do.' 

"'Not  to  chew  gum  or  pass  notes  during  this  term',  she 
answered,  as  if  she  meant  it. 

'"That  settles  the  matter  then',  I  replied,  as  I  dismissed 
her.  Other  cases  were  treated  in  like  manner,  and  none  of  the 
promises  have  yet  been  broken.  I  trust  that  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  school  will  soon  be  in  favour  of  the  new  order 
of  things." 

Opinions  differed  as  to  what  should  be  done  if  some  of 
these  pupils  should  break  their  promises.  Closing  the  meeting, 
the  principal  said:  "These  things,  at  least,  seem  to  have  been 
established  beyond  a  doubt: 

"That  individual  faults  should  be  corrected  privately. 

"That  the  teacher  must  not  scold  or  preach  or  promise  or 
threaten. 

"That  she  must  not  use  ridicule. 

"That  she  cannot  govern  en  masse. 

"That  she  must  not  only  be  just,  but  must  also  appear  just, 
when  tried  under  the  pupils'  code  and  measured  by  their 
standard." — American  Journal  of  Education. 


Teacher — "Now,  Minnie,  what  comes  after  'q'?" 
Minnie  (learning  the  alphabet) — ^"Oh,  I  know — cumber." 


SHAKESPEARE 

The  folk  who  lived  in  Shakespeare's  day, 
And  saw  that  gentle  figure  pass 
By  London  Bridge,  his  frequent  way, 
They  little  knew  the  man  he  was. 

The  pointed  beard,  the  courteous  mien, 
The  equal  port  toward  high  and  low, 
All  these  they  saw,  or  might  have  seen, 
But  not  the  light  behind  the  brow. 

The  doublet's  inodest  gray  or  brown, 
The  slender  sword-hilt's  quaint  device, 
What  sign  had  these  for  prince  or  clown? 
None  turned,  or  few,  to  scan  him  twice. 

[433  1 
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Yet  'twas  the  king  of  England's  kings. 
The  rest,  with  all  their  pomps  and  trains, 
Are  mouldered,  half-remembered  things, — 
'Tis  he  alone  that  lives  and  reigns. 

— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

Used  by  special  permission  of,  and  arrangement  with,  Messrs.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  the  publishers. 

A  Small  Shakespearean  Library 

The  School  has  received  several  inquiries  as  to  good  books 
for  the  school  library,  relating  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare. 
The  following  is  a  suggested  list: 

Shakespearean  Criticism 

Boas,  F.  L.:  Shakespeare  and  Ms  Predecessors.  555  pages, 
$1.50.  Contains  short  studies  of  all  Shakespeare's  plays. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

Bradley,  A.  C:  Shakespearean  Tragedy.  Hamlet,  Othello, 
King  Lear,  and  Macbeth.  One  of  the  standard  works  on  Shake- 
spearean criticism.  498  pages.  $3.00.  The  Macmillan  Company, 

Brooke,  Stopford,  A.:  On  Ten  Plays  of  Shakespeare.  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  Winter's  Tale,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
As  You  Like  It,  Richard  IL,  Richard  IIL,  Macbeth,  Tempest, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Coriolanus.  311  pages.  $2.25  net;  by 
mail,  $2.38.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Corson,  Hiram:  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Shakespeare. 
Contains  miscellaneous  criticism.  Two  of  the  chapters  deal 
with  the  play  of  Macbeth.  Cloth,  397  pages.  $1.00.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Dowden,  Edward:  Shakespeare:  A  Critical  Study  of  His 
Mind  and  Art.  This  is  one  of  the  standard  books  of  Shake- 
spearean criticism.  It  treats  of  all  the  plays.  386  pages,  12mo. 
$1.75.     Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

Fleming,  W.  H.:  Shakespeare's  Plots.  Contains  two  chap- 
ters on  The  Drama,  followed  by  excellent  studies  of  Macbeth, 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius  Csesar,  Twelfth  Night,  and 
Othello.    467  pages.    $1.50.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

Gervinus:  Shakespeare  Commentaries  (1892).  One  of  the 
standard  works  on  Shakespearean  criticism.  949  pages.  $4.90. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
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Gettemy:  Outline  Studies  in  the  Shakespearean  Drama. 
Both  teacher  and  pupil  will  find  this  volume  very  helpful. 
Besides  an  abundance  of  other  material  it  contains  studies  of 
four  plays,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth, 
and  Hamlet.  Cloth,  361  pages,  75c.  A.  Flanagan  Company, 
Chicago. 

Hazlitt,  William :  Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays.  Treats 
all  the  plays.  422  pages,  |L25.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
Toronto. 

Hazlitt,  William:  Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays.  Edited 
by  J.  H.  Lobban.  280  pages,  IO5.  4:d.  (Cambridge  University 
Press  series.)    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

Head,  F.  H.:  Shakespeare's  Insomnia.  A  humorous  essay. 
75c.  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  Two 
volumes. 

Hudson,  Henry  N.:  Life,  Art  and  Character  of  Shakespeare. 
Volume  L  deals  with  Shakespeare's  life  and  times,  and  with 
the  characters  in  his  comedies.  Volume  H.  contains  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  characters  in  his  historical  plays  and  tragedies. 
12mo,  1003  pages.  Cloth,  $4.00;  half  morocco,  $8.00. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Jamieson,  Mrs.:  Characteristics  of  Women.  Deals  with  the 
characters  of  Shakespeare's  heroines.  $1.25.  Houghton, 
Mififlin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Kelly,  Marshall:  Ambition  Plays  of  Shakespeare.  Deals 
with  Roman,  Early  British,  and  English  Histories.  Readable, 
but  marred  in  places  by  the  attempt  to  talk  in  Carlylese.  337 
pages.     London,   1911.     Drane   (Farringdon  St.). 

Lounsbury,  T.  R.:  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist.  $2.00. 
Contains  an  excellent  chapter  on  The  Dramatic  Unities. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

MacCallum:  Shakespeare's  Roman  Plays  and  their  Back- 
ground. Cloth,  $3.00.  A  recent  publication.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  Toronto. 

Moulton,  R.  G.:  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Thinker.  Con- 
tains among  other  studies  a  review  of  the  English  historical 
plays.    381  pages,  $1.50.    The  Macmillan  Company,  Toronto. 

Moulton,  R.  G.:  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist.  Con- 
tains studies  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Richard  HL,  Mac- 
beth,    Julius   Caesar,    Lear,   Othello,   The   Tempest,   Love's 
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Labour's  Lost,  and  As  You  Like  It.  This  volume  should  be 
in  every  High  School  library.  443  pages,  $1.50.  (The  Claren- 
don Press,  Oxford.)    D.  T.  McAinsh,  Toronto. 

Ransome,  C:  Short  Studies  of  Shakespeare's  Plots.  Deals 
with  Hamlet,  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  Richard  H., 
Othello,  Coriolanus,  and  The  Tempest.  This  is  an  excellent 
book  to  put  into  the  pupils'  hands.  The  style  is  simple  and 
readable.  299  pages,  90c.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
Toronto. 

Sherman,  L.  A.:  What  is  Shakespeare?  This  book  deals 
with  Cymbeline,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Macbeth,  and  The 
Winter's  Tale.  Some  chapter  headings  are.  What  is  Shake- 
speare? Shakespeare  The  Man,  The  Groupings  of  the  Plays, 
and  Personal  Studies  of  the  Plays.  414  pages,  50c.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  Toronto. 

Snider:  The  Shakespearean  Drama.  Three  volumes:  The 
Tragedies,  The  Comedies,  The  Histories.  $1.50  each.  Sigma 
Publishing  Company,  St.  Louis. 

White,  R.  G.:  Studies  in  Shakespeare.  $1.75.  The  Hough- 
ton, Mififlin  Co.,  Boston. 

Warner:  English  History  in  Shakespeare' s  Plays.  321  pages, 
$1.75.  Deals  with  the  English  historical  plays.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Shakespeare  and  His  Times. 

Bagehot,  Walter:  Shakespeare  The  Man.  50c.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Company,  New  York. 

Brandes :  William  Shakespeare.  A  critical  study.  Abridged 
edition,  $2.60.    The  Macmillan  Company,  Toronto. 

Dowden:  Shakespeare  Primer.  35c.  The  American  Book 
Company,  New  York. 

Figgis,  Darrell:  Shakespeare;  a  Study.  345  pages,  $2.00. 
A  recent  publication.  (J.  M,  Dent  &  Son,  London.)  William 
Briggs,  Toronto. 

Jenks,  Tudor:  In  the  Days  of  Shakespeare.  Tells  about 
Shakespeare,  what  he  did,  and  how  he  did  it.  288  pages, 
$1.00  net.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Lanier,  Sydney:  Shakespeare  and  His  Forerunners.  Cloth, 
$1.60.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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Lee,  Sidney:  Shakespeare' s  Life  and  Work.  One  of  the 
standard  biographies  of  Shakespeare.  225  pages,  80c.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  Toronto. 

Mabie,  Hamilton  W. :  William  Shakespeare,  Poet,  Drama- 
tist and  Man.    345  pages,  50c.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto. 

Masefield:  Shakespeare.  Summarises  the  known  facts  of 
Shakespeare's  life,  describes  the  theatre  of  the  time,  and 
analyses  each  play.  256  pages,  16mo,  50c.  Henry  Holt  & 
Company,  New  York. 

McCracken,  Pierce  and  Durham:  Introduction  to  Shake- 
speare.   90c.    The  Macmillan  Company,  Toronto. 

Raleigh, Walter:  Shakespeare.  Eversley  Series.  304  pages, 
$L25.    The  Macmillan  Company,  Toronto. 

Raleigh,  Walter:  Shakespeare.  English  Men  of  Letters 
Series.    232  pages,  75c.    The  Macmillan  Company,  Toronto. 

Kolie:  Life  of  Shakespeare.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  550  pages, 
$3.00.     Dana,  Estes  &  Company,  Boston. 

Ten  Brink:  Five  Lectures  on  Shakespeare.  Translated  by 
Julia  Franklin.  245  pages,  $1.25.  Henry  Holt  &  Company, 
New  York. 


Of  the  things  which  man  can  do  or  make  here  below  by  far 
the  most  momentous,  wonderful  and  worthy  are  the  things  we 
call  books. — Carlyle. 


Teacher — ^What  was  the  Reign  of  Terror? 
Pupil — Please,  miss,  it  was  the  flood  in  the  Bible. 


Johnny  had  been  giggling  incessantly,  and  the  teacher's 
nerves  were  on  edge. 

"Johnny,  stop  that  giggling.  Aren't  you  ashamed  of  your- 
self?   I'm  sure  you  don't  act  like  that  at  home." 

Johnny,  amid  renewed  giggles — "Home  ain't  no  funny  place 
like  this!" 


Notes  and  News 

The  position  of  science  teacher  In  the  Midland  High  School, 
left  vacant  by  Miss  V.  Collins,  has  been  filled  by  Miss  N. 
Andrews,  formerly  of  Fort  William. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Bocking,  M.A.,  of  Port  Arthur,  has  been  ap- 
pointed mathematical  master  in  the  St. Catharines  Collegiate 
Institute,  in  place  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Robertson,  resigned.  Mr. 
Leo  Hartford,  who  for  the  past  year  has  been  teaching  junior 
English,  has  been  transferred  to  the  position  of  junior  mathe- 
matics at  an  increase  in  salary. 

The  advisory  industrial  committee  of  the  Toronto  Board 
of  Education  has  bought  a  site  for  the  new  Toronto  Technical 
School  at  $200,000,  and  has  received  tenders  for  the  erection 
of  the  building,  amounting  approximately  to  $1,200,000.  It 
is  estimated  that  with  equipment  the  amount  will  reach 
nearly  two  million  dollars.  The  action  of  the  Toronto  Board 
is  of  interest  as  showing  the  progress  that  technical  and 
industrial  education  is  making  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  William  Blakely  Harvey,  one  of  the  best  known  high 
school  teachers  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  passed  away 
Saturday  at  the  home  of  his  son-in-law,  R.  H.  Cowley,  124 
Delaware  avenue,  in  his  seventy-second  year.  He  taught 
until  the  Christmas  vacation  at  the  Burk's  Falls  High  School, 
retiring  owing  to  poor  health.  He  was  at  one  time  a  teacher 
at  Lake  field,  Ont.,  and  was  also  well  known  in  connection 
with  the  public  schools  of  Ontario. 

Committees  representing  Western,  McMaster,  Queen's, 
and  McGill  Universities  and  the  University  of  Toronto  met 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  on  December  20  th  to  confer 
on  problems  relating  to  uniformity  in  Matriculation  Standards. 
As  a  result  of  the  conference  it  was  decided  to  recommend 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  schedule  of  marks.  For  Junior 
Matriculation — 100  for  each  paper.  The  proposition  of 
President  Falconer  looking  towards  the  elimination  of  Junior 
Matriculation  and  the  substitution  of  Senior  Matriculation 
for  admission  to  the  Arts  Faculty,  thus  transferring  the  work 
•of  the  first  year  in  the  General  Course  from  the  University 
to  the  High  Schools,  received  careful  consideration.  The  dis- 
cussion showed  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  and  the 
matter  was  referred  to  each  university  for  further  consider- 
ation and  report. 

[438] 
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The  St.  John  (N.B.)  School  Board  have  made  provision, 
under  legislation  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 
in  1912,  for  the  opening  of  evening  technical  schools  during 
the  winter  months. 

The  New  Brunswick  Government  have  decided  to  open  two 
schools  of  Agriculture  in  the  province — one  at  Woodstock 
and  the  other  at  Sussex,  N.B.  These  will  be  operated  in  con- 
nection with  and  as  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
province. 

The  Madawaska  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at 
Edmundston,  N.B.,  on  December  19th  and  20th.  There  was 
a  good  attendance  of  teachers,  and  the  Institute  was  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county.  A  largely 
attended  public  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  20th 
when  addresses  on  educational  questions  were  made  by  In- 
spector J.  F.  Doucet  and  others. 
•  Miss  Ila  Pentland,  of  Saltcoats,  Sask.,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  staff  of  the  North  Battleford  schools. 

The  position  of  principal  of  the  public  school,  Unity,  Sask., 
has  been  filled  by  Mr.  G.  Moore,  of  Pierson,  Man. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Downey,  B.A.,  formerly  of  Tyvan,  Sask.,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  high  and  public  schools,  at 
Pincher  Creek,  Alta. 

The  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Brandon  College  left  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Armstrong,  has  been  filled  by 
Mr.  W.K.Millar,  M.A.,  who  has  been  engaged  in  post-graduate 
work. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Kersey,  B.A.,  of  Gait,  Ont.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed on  the  staff  of  the  Regina  Collegiate  in  place  of  Dr. 
Wilson,  resigned.  Mr.  J.  D.  Campbell,  B.A.,  Toronto,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Weir,  B.A.,  Toronto,  have  also  been  appointed 
on  the  staff  of  the  Regina  Collegiate  Institute. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Wilson,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Regina 
Collegiate  Institute  for  some  years,  has  been  appointed  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  Regina,  vice  T.  E» 
Perrett,  B.A.,  resigned,  and  assumed  his  new  duties  on 
January  2,  1913.  Dr.  Wilson  received  his  education  in 
eastern  Ontario,  and  taught  public  school  for  about  five 
years  before  entering  the  University.  At  Queen's  he 
took  a  very  creditable  course,  receiving  his  B.A.    degree  in 
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1901  and  his  M.A.  degree  in  1902.  In  that  year  he  obtained 
the  Medal  and  Fellowship  in  Philosophy.  He  held  this  posi- 
tion for  four  years  and  received  his  Doctor's  degree  in 
Pliilosophy  in  1906.  For  a  year  before  coming  to  Regina 
he  was  a  member  of  the  High  School  staff  at  Carle  ton 
Place,  Ontario.  The  news  of  his  appointment  will  be  re- 
ceived with  pleasure  by  his  many  friends  in  Ontario  as  well 
as  in  the  West. 

Four  members  of  the  Estevan  Normal  School  class  of  1912 
organised  and  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  a  unique  and 
useful  competition.  Miss  B.  Appleby,  Grand  Bend,  S.D.,  2036; 
Miss  B.  Gallaway,  Madison,  S.D.,  2035;  Mr.  J.  S.  Parker, 
Wheaton  S.D.,  1314;  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Paton,  Carnduff,  prepared 
their  pupils  for  a  competition  in  composition,  based  on  a 
study  of  wheat.  Having  selected  the  best  from  each  school, 
seven  compositions,  entitled  "The  Life  Story  of  a  Grain  of 
Wheat",  were  submitted  to  Mr.  J.  Marshall,  M.A.,  Principal 
of  Weybum  High  School,  and  Mr.  A.  Kennedy,  M.A., 
Inspector  of  Public  Schools,  Weyburn,  for  award.  In 
making  the  award  Mr.  Marshall  said:  "It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  teachers  who  arranged  this  competition  have 
carried  from  the  Normal  School  into  actual  practice  so  much 
enthusiasm.  There  is  no  more  perplexing  problem  in  school 
work  than  how  to  secure  the  proper  use  of  English.  The 
freshness  of  the  subject-matter,  the  arrangement,  the  clear- 
ness and  vigour  of  style  of  the  compositions  submitted  would 
seem  to  prove  that  one  road  to  an  effective  use  of  language  is 
through  Nature  Study." 


ABOUT  OURSELVES 

With  the  February  number,  The  School  begins  its  second 
half-year  of  publication,  and  it  is  perhaps  due  to  those  who 
have  so  generously  offered  encouragement  and  assistance, 
that  we  should  make  a  brief  statement  of  the  present  standing 
and  prospects  of  the  magazine. 

The  position  of  The  School  is  different  from  that  of  the 
majority  of  magazines,  in  that  it  has  been  undertaken  not  as 
a  commercial  venture,  but  rather  as  part  of  the  work  which 
the  training  schools  in  the  Dominion  should  do.  When  con- 
sidering the  publication  of  The  School,  the  Board  of  Directors 
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thought  it  should  be  possible  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
teachers  ai  cost  price,  a  magazine  that  should  meet  the  needs 
of  teachers  in  all  classes  of  schools.  The  price  of  The  School 
was  accordingly  fixed  at  $1.25.  This  is  practically  the  cost 
of  paper,  printing,  and  engraving,  for  the  first  3,000  sub- 
scribers. Revenues  from  other  sources  have  been  applied  to 
meet  the  cost  of  postage,  advertising,  mailing,  office  help,  etc., 
and  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  deficit,  if  any,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  will  be  very  small.  The  editor,  business 
manager,  and  staff,  who  are  engaged  in  the  actual  work  of 
publication,  have  given  their  time  and  services  without  re- 
muneration, and  contributors  have  very  generously  given 
excellent  articles  without  receiving  payment  for  them. 

The  subscription  list  is  at  present  a  little  over  3,000.  If 
this  number  can  be  doubled,  we  hope  that  our  revenues  will 
sufficiently  increase  to  enable  us  to  improve  the  magazine  on 
the  mechanical  side,  and  to  pay  contributors  for  articles.  It  is 
customary  among  certain  classes  of  educational  publications 
to  give  complimentary  subscriptions  in  return  for  services  in 
promoting  the  circulation.  The  School  would  be  delighted 
to  do  this  also,  but  the  foregoing  statement  will  explain  why 
this  has  not  been  done. 

The  Board  of  Directors  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
the  Departments  of  Education  in  the  different  provinces,  and 
to  the  inspectors  and  principals,  and  to  the  officers  of  the 
teachers'  institutes,  for  the  encouragemeac  and  assistance 
which  have  been  given.  The  charge  is  sometimes  made  that 
the  teaching  profession  is  lacking  in  esprit  de  corps,  but  the 
experience  of  The  School  has  been  quite  the  reverse.  No 
magazine  could  have  been  given  more  cordial  support  at  the 
outset  than  The  School  has  received.  To  the  inspectors 
especially  we  are  indebted  for  their  kindness  in  bringing  the 
matter  so  favourably  to  the  attention  of  the  teachers'  insti- 
tutes in  their  several  inspectorates. 

Readers  of  The  School,  we  think,  will  agree  with  us  that 
many  excellent  articles  have  appeared  in  its  columns  during 
the  past  five  months.  We  do  not,  of  course,  take  any  credit 
for  these  articles,  but  we  have  to  thank  our  contributors  for 
the  cheerfulness  and  readiness  with  which  they  have  re- 
sponded to  our  inquiries  and  requests. 
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As  we  stated  in  the  first  number  of  The  School,  the  maga- 
zine is  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  throughout  the  Dominion. 
Its  success  depends  upon  their  support;  'and  judging  from  the 
cordiality  with  which  The  School  has  already  been  received, 
we  can  safely  say  that  prospects  for  its  future  success  appear 
to  be  exceedingly  encouraging. 


BUSINESS  NOTES 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  readers  of  The  School  can 
help  us;    first,  by  recommending  it   to   their  friends  in   the 
teaching  profession,  and  secondly,  by  mentioning  The  School 
in  making  inquiries  of  our  advertisers. 


Subscribers  will  do  us  a  favour  by  notifying  us  promptly  as 
to  change  of  address.  If  your  magazine  does  not  reach  you, 
please  let  us  know.  The  post-office  sometimes  makes  mis- 
takes.   

Subscribers  who  have  not  yet  paid  their  subscriptions  for 
1912-1913,  will  favour  us  by  remitting  the  amount  as  soon  as 
possible.  

If  you  have  contributions,  however  short,  in  which  you 
think  other  teachers  might  be  interested,  we  shall  appreciate 
an  opportunity  to  read  them  If  for  any  reason  we  cannot 
use  them,  they  will  be  returned. 


In  connection  with  the  question  of  school  decoration  we 
have  received  letters  from  a  number  of  teachers  stating  that 
in  purchasing  pictures  they  have  difficulty  in  deciding  what 
subjects  are  most  suitable,  and  that  they  cannot  obtain  in- 
formation as  to  price,  sizes,  framing,  etc.,  without  much 
trouble.  A  number  of  members  of  the  staff  of  The  School 
have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  purchase  of  pictures, 
and  we  have  most  of  the  catalogues  at  hand  to  refer  to.  If 
The  School  can  be  of  any  assistance,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  inquiries  and  give  suggestions.  In  making  inquiries 
be  sure  to  state  the  grade  of  school  and  the  amount  of  money 
you  have  to  spend  on  the  purchase  of  pictures. 
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The  Day. 


"  Come  with  me,''  said  the  Day,  "and  let  us  do  things 
together!'' 

"  What  kind  of  things?  "  asked  the  man. 

^^ Beautiful  things!"  said  the  Day.  '^  Your  friend  is 
sick,  and  a  visit  from  you  would  give  him  infinite  pleasure. 
Also,  it  is  long  since  you  saw  your  sister,  who  is  poor  and 
sorrowful;  and  on  the  way  you  might  get  some  presents 
for  her  children,  since  they  have  no  father  to  buy  them  gifts. 
Then,  suppose  we  take  a  walk  in  those  woods,  outside  the 
city,  where  you  and  your  brother  used  to  play!  How  long 
is  it  since  you  saw  them  or  saw  your  brother  ?  He  is 
back  again,  I  hear,  and  is  minded  to  lead  a  new  life.  We 
might  go  to  him,  and  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  go  a  few 
steps  with  him.     Then  we  might — " 

''What  nonsense  is  all  this?"  cried  the  man.  ''These 
are  things  that  I  should  like  well  enough  to  do  sometime, 
but  not  with  you.  I  expect  to  make  ten  thousand  dollars 
with  your  aid;  sit  down  with  me  at  the  desk,  instead  of 
talking  idly." 

They  sat  down  together,  and  the  hours  passed. 

By  and  by  it  was  time  for  the  Day  to  go. 

"Good-bye!"  she  said. 

"Oh,  good-bye!"  said  the  man.  "  Why  do  you  look  at 
me  so  sadly  and  strangely?  I  mean  to  do  all  those  things 
that  you  spoke  of;  I  certainly  mean  to  do  them,  with  one 
of   your    sisters." 

"  I  have  no  more  sisters!"  said  the  Day. 

And  passing  through  the  door,  she  met  the  entering 
Night. 

— LAURA   E.    RICHARDS. 
Copyright,   igoy,  by  Little,   Brown  &  Company. 
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'^RecH  cultus  pectora  roborant" 

Summer  Sessions  for  Teachers 

W.  PAKENHAM,  B.A.,  D.PAED. 

Dean,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

"^TT^HE^Canadian  teacher  has  grown  stale,"  said  a  Chicago 
I  professor,  himself  once  an  Ontario  teacher,  recently  to 
a  group  of  Ontario  teachers.  "He  won't  take  further 
training.  He  has  lost  his  interest,  or  he  is  self-satisfied.  Why, 
twelve  thousand  teachers  take  the  summer  courses  at  Chicago, 
Columbia,  and  Wisconsin,  and  a  beggarly  score  or  two  take 
the  summer  courses  at  Toronto,  Queen's  and  McGill!  It's 
a  fact,  you  Canadian  teachers  are  dead,  professionally  speak- 
ing, dead!" 

The  charge  was  at  once  and  emphatically  denied.  In  the 
discussion  that  followed  it  was  admitted  by  all  that  the 
Canadian  teacher,  equally  with  his  brother  in  the  United 
States,  needs  further  training.  Increasing  years  tend  to 
narrow  a  teacher's  sympathies  and  widen  the  gap  between 
him  and  his  pupils.  Summer  courses  renew  his  interest  in 
things  of  the  mind  and  freshen  him  up.  Science  and  art, 
applied  to  the  industries,  are  transforming  the  activities  of 
the  workshop,  office,  and  farm.  The  new  activities  are  in 
turn  transforming  the  schools.  So  sudden  are  these  changes 
and  so  numerous,  that  the  teacher  must  take  stock  almost 
daily  lest  he  miss  some.  Summer  courses  help  him  to  take 
stock.  The  teacher  is  cramped  by  his  occupation.  Contact 
with  the  minds  of  children  offers  him  slight  intellectual  stimu- 
lus, and  tends  probably  to  separate  him  from  his  fellow  adults 
and  render  him  unsocial.  Summer  courses  make  some  re- 
dress. At  best,  moreover,  the  regular  training  of  the  teacher 
is  too  brief — one  year  for  the  training  of  the  teacher  and  five 
years  for  the  doctor  or  lawyer.     This  means,  to  quote  the 
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words  of  an  American  publicist,  "five  years  for  the  training 
of  him  who  takes  care  of  our  bodies  or  of  our  property  and 
one  year  for  the  training  of  him  who  takes  care  of  our  minds 
and  our  characters".  And  then  the  additional  training  for 
the  teacher  is  never  so  profitable  as  when  it  comes  to  one  who 
has  had,  or  is  having,  experience  in  teaching. 

But  in  answering  the  charges  of  the  Chicago  professor,  the 
Ontario  teachers  would  not  go  further  and  admit  that  the 
small  attendance  at  the  summer  sessions  at  Toronto,  Queen's, 
and  McGill  was  evidence  of  less  enthusiasm  and  more  self- 
sufficiency  in  the  Canadian  teacher.  The  three  American 
universities  serve  one  hundred  millions  of  people,  while  the 
three  Canadian  universities  serve  eight  millions,  one-third 
of  whom  will  not  accept  secular  teachers.  A  fair  comparison 
would  scale  down  the  American  attendance  twenty  or  thirty 
fold.  American  universities,  it  must  also  be  remembered, 
give  free  play  to  "electives",  and  summer  courses  count 
liberally  in  "credits"  towards  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Arts. 
The  genius  of  the  Canadian  university  with  its  Courses  and 
Years  in  water-tight  compartments  forbids  this.  Moreover, 
the  American  teacher  is  generally  free  to  seek  his  regular 
training  in  Summer  Sessions,  while  the  Canadian  teacher  must 
seek  his  in  training  schools  duly  provided  by  the  State.  In 
other  words,  certificates  and  salaries  depend  upon  Summer 
Sessions  to  a  large  extent  in  the  United  States  and  not  at  all 
in  Canada. 

Finally,  as  evidence  in  refutation  of  the  charge  that  had 
been  made,  the  Ontario  teachers  submitted  to  the  Chicago 
professor,  in  detail,  a  list  of  the  official  agencies  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  status  of  the  Ontario  teacher.  The  list 
surprised  him.  These  agencies  had  grown  up  since  his  with- 
drawal from  the  province,  and  now  surpassed  in  number  and 
range  those  of  any  American  State  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted. 

As  one  of  these  agencies,  the  universities  have  been  playing 
their  part  well.  Toronto  and  Queen's  offer  general  courses 
of  instruction  in  the  form  of  single  lectures  or  of  a  series  of 
lectures  at  any  centre  in  the  province  and  at  any  time  in  the 
year.  They  offer  at  Toronto  and  Kingston  summer  courses 
which  lead  to  degrees  in  Arts.    Toronto  also  offers  to  teachers 
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in  her  neighbourhood  afternoon  courses  leading  to  the  Bache- 
lor's degree,  and  Queen's  is  developing  with  unusual  success 
extra-mural  courses  leading  to  the  same  degree.  In  the  Facul- 
ties of  Education  of  both  universities  extra-mural  instruction 
is  given  to  teachers  who  are  exempt  from  attendance  and  are 
candidates  for  higher  professional  certificates,  and  to  teachers 
who  are  candidates  for  degrees  in  pedagogy. 

But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  burden  of  these  agencies 
is  borne  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Department  of  Education 
of  the  province.  It  has  reorganised  the  Teachers'  Institutes, 
making  them  what  they  were  intended  to  be,  agencies  for 
the  renewal  of  professional  knowledge  and  professional  en- 
thusiasm. By  increasing  greatly  the  number  of  reports  and 
circulars  of  information  it  has  created  a  steady  flow  of  pro- 
fessional wisdom  into  every  school  of  the  province.  In  its 
manuals  of  instruction,  and  in  its  bulletins,  it  strives  to  re- 
new with  every  teacher  the  training  of  his  Normal  course. 
Acting  through  the  University  of  Toronto  it  offers  teachers 
free  professional  summer  courses  in  elementary  science, 
physical  training,  art,  commercial  work,  and  household 
science.  Acting  through  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Guelph 
it  offers  free  spring  and  summer  courses  in  horticulture, 
elementary  agriculture  and  school  gardens.  And  acting 
directly  through  its  own  agencies  it  has  for  years  given  summer 
courses  for  Third  Class  teachers. 

Finally,  prompted  by  the  requests  of  the  teachers,  by  the 
success  of  the  summer  courses,  and,  no  doubt,  by  the  scarcity 
of  teachers,  the  Department  proceeds  now  to  complete  its 
organisation  of  agencies  for  the  improvement  of  the  teacher's 
status.  Under  conditions  not  yet  fully  determined  it  has 
decided  to  continue  its  professional  courses  for  Third  Class 
teachers  and  to  offer  summer  courses  in  manual  training  and 
household  science  for  candidates  for  Elementary  Certificates 
in  those  subjects,  also  courses  in  physical. training,  music,  art 
and  commercial  work  for  candidates  for  certificates  as  super- 
visors and  specialists.  Going  still  farther,  it  has  divided  the 
Normal  Entrance  examination  into  two  parts,  and  decided 
to  offer  summer  courses  in  one  of  the  parts,  to  wit,  in  English 
and  mathematics.  It'  has  decided  to  do  likewise  with  the 
English,  mathematics  and  history  of  the  Faculty  Entrance 
examination. 
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All  these  courses,  it  is  to  be  noted,  are  to  be  free  to  teachers, 
to  continue  during  five  weeks  of  July  and  early  August,  and 
to  be  followed  in  August  by  regular  examinations  for  certifi- 
cates. To  leave  nothing  undone  in  the  effort  to  improve  the 
status  of  the  teachers,  the  Department  has  arranged  that 
these  courses  should  be  preceded  for  the  term  or  the  school 
year  by  such  guidance  or  assistance  as  may  reasonably  be 
given  by  correspondence. 


Had  I   My  Choice 

Had  I  my  choice,  these  are  the  things  I'd  ask: 

A  little  leisure  for  a  well-loved  task, 

A  quiet  hill  where  space  unfolds  her  wings 

And  winds  are  fresh  and  breathe  of  far-off  things, 

Where  winter  snows  fall  crisply  on  the  sod 

White  and  unspoiled  just  as  they  come  from  God, 

Where  summer  heat  descends  with  life,  not  death, 

Because  untainted  by  the  city's  breath; 

A  little  house  where  friends  may  come  and  sit ; 

An  open  gate  wherein  this  motto's  writ, 

"Good  friend,  behold  beneath  these  trees 

A  gate  that  loves  a  guest; 
Here  he  who  walks  may  wait  at  ease, 

And  he  who  runs  may  rest." 
Go  to  the  city,  watch  the  faces  gaunt! 
Is  this  so  great  a  thing  for  man  to  want? 

Elsie  H.  V.  Baldwin. 


People  who  have  not  got  all  they  could  desire,  have  two 
courses  open  to  them.  The  first,  and  the  one  most  generally 
adopted,  is  to  complain  and  to  grumble.  The  other  is  to  be 
very  thankful  for  all  things  they  have  got.  If  you  can  put 
your  finger  on  a  day  in  the  calendar  and  say,  "That  was  a 
happy  day,"  it  is  a  great  deal.  One  whole  day  perfect;  the 
joy  and  beauty  of  it  only  made  more  clear  because  all  other 
days  are  not  the  same.  A  day  like  that  stands  out  from  other 
days;  but  if  one  came  too  often  the  taste  for  pure  enjoyment 
would  be  dulled.  When  the  might-have-been  speculations 
sadden,   let  the  have-been  facts  rejoice. 


Old   Fort   Garry  Gate 


The  Red  River  Rebellion.    III. 


A.  W.  GRAHAM 

St.   Thomas,   Ont. 


DURING  the  night  of  January  24th,  Dr.  Schultz  cut  his 
robe  into  strips,  let  himself  down  from  his  win- 
dow and  made  his  escape.  He  must  have  had 
friends  on  the  outside  who  helped  him  get  away. 
Schultz  was  Kiel's  star  prisoner  and  he  was  very  angry 
when  he  discovered  that  Schultz  had  escaped.  There 
was  a  great  row  and  mounted  men  could  be  seen  riding 
away  in  every  direction.  The  guards  passed  around  a  large 
pail  of  rum  with  a  dipper  in  it,  telling  the  prisoners  to  help 
themselves,  saying  that  Dr.  Schultz  had  paid  for  it  and  had 
asked  them  to  ti^eat  us  all.  It  looked  strange  to  me  and  I 
think  this  was  done  by  Riel  to  get  someone  to  speak  and  tell 
who  helped  Schultz  get  away.  It  did  get  us  into  trouble  for 
when  Riel  came  through  our  rooms  examining  all  the  windows, 
Hallet,  a  Scotch  half-breed,  called  him  every  name  but  a 
gentleman  and  wanted  to  fight  him.  Riel  had  Hallet  hand- 
cuffed and  those  who  wished  to  assist  Hallet  he  was  going  to 
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have  shot,  ordering  the  guard  to  load  their  guns  for  this  par- 
pose.  However,  Hallet  was  the  main  sufferer.  We  all  felt 
sorry  for  him  as  he  was  a  great  favourite.  We  were  offered  our 
liberty  on  Feb.  12th  if  we  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Kiel's  government,  the  "new  republic"  it  was  called. 
Riel,  president;  Lapine,  adjutant-general;  O'Donahue,  sec- 
retary of  state.  We  were  taken  out  one  at  a  time  to  another 
building  where  Riel  held  court.  If  the  prisoner  took  the  oath 
he  did  not  return.  Fourteen  of  us  refused  to  take  the  oath  and 
were  brought  back.  When  my  turn  came  I  found  O'Donahue, 
the  priest  and  a  clerk  sitting  by  a  table,  Riel  walking  nervously 
and  quickly  back  and  forth.  O'Donahue  read  the  oath  to 
me.  I  said  I  was  a  British  subject  on  British  soil  and  would 
take  no  oath  to  serve  his  government.  Riel  said,  "Take  that 
man  out!"  and  I  went.  We  were  put  into  a  room  eight  feet 
by  twelve,  kept  there  for  four  days  with  nothing  but  pemmi- 
can  to  eat,  very  little  water  to  drink,  and  none  to  wash  with. 
Rev.  Mr.  Young  was  refused  admittance.  Near  midnight 
February  14th  Riel  came  to  our  door  and  said  that  our  friends 
outside  were  going  to  attack  the  fort  to  release  us  and  the  first 
movement  we  made  would  mean  our  death. 

The  attack  was  not  made.  On  the  evening  of  February 
15th  we  were  liberated  on  parole.  When  we  were  released 
we  found  that  Dr.  Schultz  had  a  force  of  two  or  three  hundred 
Indians  from  Lake  Winnipeg,  fairly  well  armed,  with  one 
small  cannon  mounted  on  a  sleigh.  They  were  joined  at  Kil- 
donan  by  a  company  of  fifty  from  Portage  la  Prairie  inder 
Major  Boulton;  Thomas  Scott  and  my  father  were  among 
them.  Through  fear  of  this  force  we  were  released,  but  our 
success  was  very  short-lived.  Next  day  the  force,  thinking 
the  trouble  ended,  disbanded;  the  Indians  returned  to  their 
reserve.  On  the  17th  the  Portage  company  set  out  to  return. 
When  passing  near  the  fort  a  large  party  of  the  French  rode 
out  and  took  them  prisoners,  marched  them  to  the  fort  and 
put  them  into  the  rooms  we  had  just  vacated. 

Riel  then  had  full  control  of  the  situation.  The  Ontario 
men  were  all  in  prison  or  out  on  parole.  Nearly  all  the  arms 
and  ammunition  were  in  his  possession;  cut  off  from  the  out- 
side world,  over  four  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad 
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or  telegraph,  in  the  dead  of  a  cold  Manitoba  winter  our  con- 
dition was  not  cheerful.  Forty-seven  of  the  Portage  company 
were  in  prison.  Two  of  them,  some  say  four,  were  sentenced 
to  death  by  Riel:  Major  Boulton  and  Thomas  Scott  who  had 
escaped  from  jail  on  January  10th.  Through  the  influence  of 
Donald  A.  Smith,  Rev.  E.  Young,  Archdeacon  McLean,  and 


Lord  Strathcona  (Donald  A.   Smith) 


the  pleadings  of  Mrs.  Sutherland,  whose  son  had  been  shot 
and  killed  on  the  ice  by  a  French  half-breed  on  February  16th, 
the  life  of  Major  Boulton  was  spared.  But  all  these  influences 
could  not  save  poor  Scott.  Riel  said  he  was  a  bad  man  and 
must  die.  At  noon,  March  the  fourth,  he  was  led  outside 
the  fort  walls,  accompanied  by  Rev.  Mr.  Young.  He  was 
placed  near  his  cofifin,  a  rough  board  box,  and  blind-folded. 
Five  French  half-breeds,  half  drunk  with  rum,  composed  the 
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firing  party.  At  a  given  signal,  five  shots  were  fired,  two  bullets 
finding  Scott's  breast.  He  fell  back  on  the  snow.  One  of  the 
party  standing  near  placed  a  revolver  to  his  head  and  fired. 
He  was  thought  to  be  dead,  put  in  his  coffin  and  carried  into 
one  of  the  bastions  of  the  fort  wall.  Several  hours  later 
someone  passing  heard  him  call,  "For  God's  sake,  take  me 
out  of  here!"  Riel  was  told  and  he  sent  someone  who  with 
a  revolver  ended  his  sufferings.  I  was  in  Scott's  company 
over  four  weeks  and  I  found  him  quiet,  civil  and  always  gentle- 
manly. He  was  tall,  straight,  athletic,  a  fine  specimen  of 
young  manhood  and  about  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Why 
Riel  should  say  he  was  a  bad  man  I  could  never  learn. 

To  he  continued. 


A  Suggestion  for  the  Teacher 

It  was  the  first  time  that  John  Willie,  aged  four,  had  ever 
faced  the  camera — at  least,  since  he  had  begun  to  take  a 
live  interest  in  things. 

"Now,  my  little  dear,"  said  the  photographer,  "if  you'll 
just  keep  still  a  moment  we  shall  soon  have  a  pleasant  pic- 
ture." 

But  nothing  on  earth  would  induce  John  Willie  to  keep 
still. 

"If  you'll  just  go  outside,  madam,"  the  artist  said,  after 
he  had  tried  for  half-an-hour,  "I  think  I  can  manage  it  all 
right." 

John  Willie's  mother  went  out,  for  she,  too,  was  tired  of  the 
strain.  And,  behold!  Five  minutes  later  the  photographer 
smilingly  assured  her  that  all  Vv^as  well.  As  for  John  Willie, 
he  was  as  meek  as  a  lamb.  Only  when  they  reached  home  did 
his  mother  attempt  to  discover  the  reason. 

"Muwer,"  John^Willie  explained,  "he  looked  ter'ble  at 
me,  and  said:  'Now,  then,  you  ugly  little  beast,  if  you  don't 
keep  your  twisting  carcass  still  I'll  skin  you  alive!'  That's 
why  I  kept  quiet." — Exchange. 


The  Teaching  of  History 

W.  S.  ELLIS,  M.A.,  B.SC. 
Dean  Faculty  of  Education,  Queen's  University,  Kingston, 

IF  any  teacher  thinks  of  reading  this  article,  he  may  find 
a  reason  for  its  appearance  by  asking  himself  a  couple 
of  questions  as  indicated  below,  and  then  spending  a 
few  minutes  honestly  trying  to  formulate  a  logical,  consistent 
answer,  such  as  would  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  an  intelli- 
gent man  making  inquiries  about  the  purposes  for  which 
his  son  is  studying  History,  These  are  the  questions:  Why 
is  History  on  the  course  of  study?  In  the  teaching  of  this 
subject,  what  am  I  accomplishing  in  the  way  of  increased 
intellectual  strength  for  the  pupils,  of  improved  capacity  to 
meet  the  problems  of  life,  of  greater  knowledge  and  skill  that 
will  be  applicable  to  future  conditions?  Are  the  effort  and 
time  put  upon  this  study  yielding  adequate  returns  in  the 
form  of  information  that  relates  to  current  problems,  of 
desire  for  further  knowledge  and  of  intelligence  that  will 
guide  in  the  best  uses  of  this  information  and  desire  in  the 
coming  years?  Some  searching  self-examination  of  this  kind 
is  a  necessary  part  of  the  teaching  process.  A  stock-taking 
in  regard  to  aims,  methods,  and  results  is  just  as  imperative 
to  ward  off  professional  bankruptcy  as  is  the  checking  of 
goods  and  accounts  by  the  merchant  who  would  avoid  finan- 
cial complications. 

Before  anything  is  said  about  the  teaching  of  History  it 
will  help  to  clear  the  situation  to  have  in  mind  what  consti- 
tutes History,  for  the  pupil  of  twelve  years  of  age,  and  to 
compare  this  with  the  content  of  the  same  subject  when  the 
scholar  reaches  the  age  of  fifteen  and  then  of  eighteen  years. 
There  are  two  factors  that  enter  into  this  question.  One  of 
these  has  to  do  with  the  material,  and  the  other  deals  with 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  individual.  Just  as  the  boy  of 
twelve  differs  from  him  of  fifteen  who  bears  the  same  name  in 
the  physical  characteristics  of  size,  appearance,  and  activities, 
so  is  the  younger  youth  unlike  his  later  self  in  mental  attitude, 
in  interests,  and  aspirations.  When  he  reaches  eighteen  he 
is  yet  a  third  individual  in  the  developing  series  that  reaches 
from  infancy  to  maturity,  with  still  another  set  of  attractions 
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and  ideals.  From  the  time  he  begins  the  study  of  History 
until  he  finishes  the  secondary  school  curriculum  the  student 
passes  through  these  stages  of  personality  with  their  varying 
capacities  and  desires.  These  changes,  too,  are  fairly  constant 
throughout  this  period  of  life;  hence  both  the  content  of  the 
History  taught  and  the  method  of  treating  the  subject  should 
be  varied  in  order  that  they  may  be  best  adapted  to  the 
mental  characteristics  and  aptitudes  of  the  learners. 

The  kind  of  reading  that  appeals  to  the  boy  or  girl  of  twelve 
years  old  is  well  known;  it  must  be  full  of  adventure,  move- 
ment, and  early  race  characteristics;  with  plenty  of  fighting, 
dangers,  and  virile  activities;  situations  and  conditions  that 
may  be  projected  on  a  background  of  experience  partly  ac- 
quired and  partly  inherited.  The  pupil's  interests  are  mostly 
personal  and  concrete;  he  is  far  more  concerned  with  what 
men  did  and  how  they  did  it  than  with  why  they  did  it. 
Moreover,  he  has  only  a  faint  regard  for  the  social  and  ethical 
aspects  of  an  occurrence;  later  these  will  gain  in  strength, 
but  at  present  the  chief  attraction  is  in  the  action. 

Two  or  three  years  later  these  young  people  will  have  out- 
lived this  merely  adventurous  stage,  and  will  have  drifted 
off  to  get  their  first  wondering  glimpses  of  great  world  ques- 
tions— the  unsolved  problems  of  the  ages,  that  have  puzzled 
the  wisest  and  are  still  unanswered.  This  fringe  of  things, 
where  knowledge  shades  off  into  mystery,  where  thinkers 
lose  their  way  in  the  shadows  and  turn  back,  has  a  peculiar 
fascination  for  the  adolescent,  whose  budding  reason  and 
sheer  ignorance  lead  him  to  attack  the  enigmas  of  time.  It 
is  the  period  when  adventure  passes  from  the  physical  over 
into  the  field  of  mind,  the  time  of  romance,  of  wonder  and  of 
the  luxuriance  of  untrained  mental  powers.  There  is  much 
castle-building  in  Spain,  and  revelling  in  the  consciousness  of 
new  power  and  the  vastness  of  a  fresh-found  universe.  At 
this  age  all  are  reformers,  most  are  revolutionists  in  regard 
to  the  present  conditions  of  society. 

By*the  time  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  year  is  reached, 
romance  and  mystery  have  pretty  well  given  way  to  matters 
of  fact.  Life  has  taken  on  its  proper  perspective.  The  de- 
velopment of  man  and  his  institutions,  the  human  side  of 
existence,  and  the  problem  of  effective  living  are  claiming 
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attention.  Now  the  student's  interest  lies  in  finding  out 
why  the  world  is  really  as  it  is,  what  are  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  development,  and  whither  do  the  changing  con- 
ditions tend.  This  leads  to  a  study  of  things  in  their  relation- 
ships to  each  other  and  to  their  causes  and  consequences. 
This  is  the  real  and  serious  work  of  history.  The  two  pre- 
vious periods  were  evolutionary  both  in  regard  to  mind- 
growth  and  to  the  acquisition  of  information. 

It  would  seem  that  for  a  beginner  in  History  the  material 
should  consist  largely  of  that  which  deals  with  personal 
activity,  exploration,  adventure,  biography,  and  incident. 
Cause  and  consequence  naturally  appear  when  a  connected 
series  of  events  is  described;  here  historical  study  had  its 
first  start.  For  isolated  events  thus  grow  into  connected 
wholes  whose  parts  have  relationships  and  values.  As  the 
individual  grows  older,  interests  widen  from  mere  personal 
achievements  and  pass  to  great  national  and  race  movements. 
During  the  adolescent  stage,  already  spoken  of,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  dwell  upon  the  romances  of  the  nations,  the 
great  crises  of  history,  the  striking  events  of  the  past,  the 
decisive  contests,  the  catastrophes,  the  origin  and  overthrow 
6i  empires.  This  is  just  a  phase  of  the  new  outlook  upon  life 
and  of  the  untrained  mind;  it  soon  passes,  but  ought  to  be 
used  to  the  utmost  while  it  lasts,  because  of  its  great  impelling 
power.  When  another  two  or  three  years  have  gone  by  the 
student  will  be  bound  up  in  the  problems  and  conditions  of 
the  present  day,  and  his  desire  will  be  to  know  what  lay  be- 
hind these,  what  is  their  present  significance  and  what  will 
the  future  bring.  He  begins  to  feel  a  responsibility  for  what 
is  about  to  happen.  Hence  his  interest  in  the  past  as  related 
to  that  which  is  and  to  that  which  is  to  be.  The  three  his- 
torical stages  then  of  school-life  may  be  expressed  as  those 
of  incident,  romance,  and  actuality. 

Concerning  the  purpose  and  methods  of  history  teaching, 
this  may  be  said.  By  far  the  most  valuable  assets  that  the 
student  can  carry  away  from  this  study,  as  from  most  others, 
are  the  desire  to  go  further,  and  the  ability  to  gratify  that 
desire:  a  lively  feeling  of  want  in  regard  to  historical  know- 
ledge and  the  power  to  satisfy  that  want.  Of  course  the  teacher 
who  confines  his  historical  matter  to  text-book  descriptions, 
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and  his  aim  to  examination  results,  is  taking  the  surest  way 
not  to  develop  either  the  sense  of  loss  or  the  capacity  to  meet 
it.  Fortunately  there  is  a  good  deal  of  latitude  in  the  schools 
in  this  respect.  Most  boys  and  girls  will  read  voraciously 
if  they  are  encouraged,  directed  and  supplied  with  suitable 
material,  and  here  is  where  the  school  library  comes  in  as  an 
aid. 

In  this  connection  it  should  he  said,  and  said  with  emphasis, 
that  nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  such  a  store  of  useful  and 
absorbingly  interesting  material  for  early  historical  work  in 
schools  as  in  our  own  Canadian  annals.  These  have  the  three 
vital  elements  of  virile  and  daring  activity,  of  romance,  and 
of  association  with  those  known  conditions  that  make  up 
experience.  Unfortunately,  much  of  this  valuable  material 
is  not  available  for  children,  because  for  them  the  manner  of 
telling  the  tale  is  more  important  than  the  tale  that  is  told, 
and  the  man  or  woman  who  can  write  Canadian  history  for 
schools  has  not  yet  written  it.  That  throws  back  upon  the 
teacher  the  onus  of  telling  the  story  so  as  to  give  it  vividness 
and  vitality;  not  a  mere  rehearsal  but  that  something  which 
makes  Parkman  greater  than  Dry-as-dust.  If  one  could  only 
get  a  writer  made  to  order  and  have  him  gifted  with  the 
imagination  of  the  great  poets,  the  acuteness  of  mind  of  the 
brilliant  scientist  and  the  descriptive  skill  of  the  noted  artist, 
and  could  turn  this  sum  of  all  the  perfections  loose  among 
Canadian  tales,  the  outcome  would  probably  be  an  historical 
literature  for  children  that  would  be  worthy  of  the  subject; 
but  the  combination  has  not  yet  been  found. 

One  hesitates  to  offer  suggestions  regarding  the  methods  of 
teaching  because  these  must  vary  with  the  temperaments 
and  circumstances.  However,  these  general  principles  should 
prevail.  For  children  up  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age 
the  personal  incident  consisting  of  action  that  centres  round 
some  one  individual  should  predominate.  For  example,  the 
voyages  of  discovery  of  the  sixteenth  century;  the  tales  of 
the  explorers,  fur-traders  and  missionaries  of  New  France; 
the  early  settlement  of  Ontario,  especially  when  local  con- 
ditions can  be  introduced  for  centring  interest;  Livingstone 
and  Speke  and  Grant  in  Africa ;  the  Norman  Raiders  and  the 
Crusaders  in  Europe;  the  conquest  of  Western  India  by  Akbar, 
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and  of  Southwestern  Asia  by  Alexander  are  types  of  the  kind 
of  reading  suitable  for  these  scholars.  This  to  be  followed  by 
a  gathering-up  of  details  and  some  introduction  of  purpose, 
as  the  relations  of  French  and  English  colonists  to  each 
other  and  to  their  home  governments,  the  significance  of  the 
Hudson-Champlain  Valley  in  history,  the  aim  of  the  French 
to  control  the  continent,  and  their  failure;  the  final  struggle 
for  North  America;  the  Dutch  Colonial  Settlements  in  South 
Africa,  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway,  the  Civilisations  of  the 
Nile  Valley,  the  Great  Dam  and  its  meaning;  the  Romance 
of  Akbar's  Indian  Empire,  and  of  Alexander's  Conquests; 
the  Normans  in  Europe,  their  relation  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  how  they  altered  the  old  governments  and  civilisa- 
tions, the  extent  and  growth  of  the  British  Empire.  In  the 
later  years  of  the  high  school  period,  the  evolution  of  pre- 
sent conditions  of  society  should  receive  special  attention, 
because  at  this  age  students  are  interested  in  this  aspect  of 
History  and  can  make  applications  of  their  knowledge,  such 
topics  as  the  development  of  present  governmental  institu- 
tions in  various  countries;  the  meaning  of  the  world  contest 
for  colonies  and  commerce,  rather  than  for  conquest  by  arms; 
why  centres  of  power  change;  what  is  the  significance  of  recent 
developments  in  Canada,  particularly  those  of  material 
growth  and  of  political  freedom.  The  sense  of  value  and  re- 
sponsibility of  citizenship  should  be  especially  nurtured  at 
this  time.  Of  course,  it  must  be  understood  that  there  is  no 
intention  of  laying  down  a  course  of  study  in  mentioning  these 
topics.  What  has  been  said  is  only  by  way  of  suggestion  as 
to  the  lines  of  reading  and  discussion  that  generally  ought  to 
enter  into  school  work  with  a  view  of  making  History  a 
reasonably  educational  subject  that  will  fit  into  future  living 
and  add  to  its  efficiency.  History  in  the  school  should  serve 
the  purpose  of  inducing  continuous  and  purposeful  effort, 
therefore  of  producing  habitual  activity  of  a  desirable  kind. 
In  order  that  this  result  may  follow  from  the  study,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  appeal  to  natural  aptitudes  in  the  stages  of 
mental  growth  both  by  the  kind  of  work  prescribed  and  by 
the  manner  of  presenting  it.  Herein  lies  the  effective  teach- 
ing of  history  and  the  answer  to  the  inquiries. 


Madame   Maria    Montessori 

From^  Montessori  Mothi-r,  bv  Dorothv  Canficld  Fisher.    Kindness  or  Messrs.  McClelland  &  Goodchild. 


The  Children's  House 

H.    T.    J.    COLEMAN,    B.A.,    PH.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

A  QUARTER  of  a  century  ago,  in  the  city  of  Rome,  Italy, 
the  collapse  of  a  building  boom  left  unoccupied  many 
blocks  of  houses  which  had  been  erected  for  speculative 
purposes.  During  a  subsequent  period  of  rapid  increase  of 
population,  these  houses,  cheaply  built  in  the  first  place  and 
soon  fallen  into  decay,  came  to  be  occupied  by  a  class  of  people 
occupying  a  position  midway  between  the  insecure  economic 
footing  afforded  by  the  chances  of  unskilled  labour  and  the 
quagmire  of  actual  pauperism  and  crime.  Herded  together 
as  they  were,  many  families  in  a  single  house,  with  but  a  few 
of  the  conveniences  demanded  by  modern  sanitation  and 
with  little  or  nothing  of  the  privacy  necessary  to  a  proper 
family  life,  the  condition  of  these  people  soon  became  most 
deplorable,  and  the  district  in  which  they  lived  (the  quarter 
of  San  Lorenzo)  soon  possessed  a  most  unsavoury  reputation. 
The  misery  and  squalor  thus  created  by  heedlessness  and 
greed  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  landlord  and  by  shiftlessness 
and  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  tenant  furnished 
a  field  of  operation  for  two  institutions,  both  in  a  measure 
unique,  and  yet  both  having  close  afihnities  with  many  of  the 
other  agencies  of  social  redemption  operating  at  the  present 
time  throughout  the  civilised  world.  The  first  of  these  in- 
stitutions was  the  Roman  Association  of  Good  Building. 
Its  aim  was  not  a  charitable  one  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
word,  since  all  of  its  enterprises  contemplated  a  fair  interest 
return  upon  the  capital  invested.  This  association  acquired 
certain  tenements  in  the  quarter  of  San  Lorenzo,  remodelled 
the  buildings  so  as  to  provide  the  necessary  physical  conditions 
of  sanitation,  cleanliness  and  wholesome  family  life,  and  sought 
to  interest  the  tenant  in  his  own  social  and  moral  uplift  by 
making  him,  so  far  as  was  possible,  a  partner  in  the  enter- 
prise. One  difficulty  which  appeared  almost  at  the  outset 
was  that  of  educating   the   mothers  and  of  caring  for  children 
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whose  parents  were  employed  during  the  day.  This  diffi- 
culty was  solved  by  a  second  institution,  The  Children's 
House  (Casa  dei  Bambini),  or,  as  one  American  writer  in- 
sists on  calling  it,  "The  Children's  Home". 

Both  these  institutions  might  have  done  their  work  and 
passed  away  without  arousing  any  more  than  local  interest 
and  comment,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  first  Children's  House  was  entrusted  to  a  woman 
who  combined  in  her  single  person  something  of  the  scientific 
spirit  of  a  Pasteur  with  more  than  a  little  of  the  humanitarian 
fervour  of  a  Francis  of  Assisi.  This  woman  was  Madame 
Maria  Montessori. 

The  word  "providential"  is  not  in  any  great  favour  in 
scientific  and  historical  circles  at  the  present  day,  and  yet 
no  one  can  read  the  story  of  Madame  Montessori's  life  with- 
out feeling  that  not  only  did  she  feel  herself  "called"  to  this 
task  of  ministering  to  forlorn  childhood  and  degraded  woman- 
hood, but  also  that  the  whole  of  her  previous  life  and  training 
was  an  unconscious  preparation  for  the  social  and  educational 
experiments  which  go  by  her  name, 

A  graduate  in  medicine,  with  the  status  of  university 
lecturer,  Madame  Montessori  had  paid  special  attention  to 
those  problems  which  are  the  common  concern  of  the  phy- 
sician and  the  educator.  For  two  years  (1898-1900)  she  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  defectives,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  responsible  (to  use  her  own  words)  "for 
preparing  the  teachers  of  Rome  for  a  special  method  of 
observation  and  education  of  feeble-minded  children".  This 
responsibility  led  naturally  to  a  careful  study  of  the  work 
already  accomplished  by  predecessors  in  this  special  field.  Fore- 
most among  the  theories  and  methods  which  challenged  her 
attention  were  those  of  Dr.  Edward  Seguin,  a  French  physi- 
cian who  had  spent  some  twenty  years  of  his  life  as  Director 
of  a  school  for  defectives  in  Waverley,  Massachusetts,  and 
whose  book  on  "Idiocy  and  its  Treatment  by  the  Physiolo- 
gical Method"  had  fallen  into  unmerited  neglect.  The  phy- 
siological method  of  Dr.  Seguin  was  really  an  elaborate 
system  of  sense  and  muscle  training.  It  provided  graded 
muscular  exercises  designed  to  awaken  the  dormant  intellect 
of  the  idiot  child,  and  to  enable  him  to  master  the  elementary 
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physical  activities  with  their  accompanying  mental  opera- 
tions. The  "method"  of  Dr.  Seguin  had  long  been  accepted 
and  employed  (in  its  more  general  features,  at  least)  in  schools 
for  defectives  on  this  continent,  but  no  one  had  apparently 
conceived  of  its  being  applicable  in  any  thoroughgoing  way 
to  the  education  of  normal  children.  It  is  true  that  the 
recently  developed  science  of  educational  psychology  had 
called  attention  to  the  importance  of  motor  (kinsesthetic) 
sensations  as  elements  in  knowledge.  It  had  insisted  that  not 
only  is  it  true  that  we  learn  to  do  by  doing,  but  that  it  is 
equally  true  that  we  learn  to  know  by  doing.  But  in  edu- 
cation, as  in  other  forms  of  social  endeavour,  to  formulate  a 
theory  is  one  thing  and  to  recreate  practice  in  the  light  of 
that  theory  is  a  very  different  and  frequently  a  much  more 
difficult  thing. 

The  educational  psychologist  had  to  overcome  the  prejudice 
and  (sometimes)  the  active  hostility  of  his  fellows  in  other 
departments  of  scholarship.  Moreover,  he  was  not  always 
fired  by  that  apostolic  zeal  which  leads  men  to  attack  boldly 
(except  from  the  security  of  the  university  class-room) 
theories  and  practices  entrenched  behind  popular  and  pro- 
fessional tradition  and  fortified  by  governmental  sanction. 

There  is  little  doubt,  then,  that  whatever  of  credit  attaches 
to  the  conception  of  a  method  of  education  sufficiently  broad 
to  include  both  defective  and  normal  children  belongs  in  the 
main  to  Dr.  Montessori.  Whatever  others  have  done  within 
the  narrow  circles  of  scientific  investigation  and  exposition, 
she  has  challenged  the  popular  attention  and  touched  the 
popular  imagination  in  a  fine,  heroic  fashion. 

Of  the  way  in  which  this  conception  came  to  take  shape 
in  her  mind  and  of  its  overmastering  influence  upon  her,  she 
herself  speaks  as  follows  : 

"From  the  very  beginning  of  my  work  with  deficient 
children  I  felt  that  the  methods  which  I  used  had  in  them 
nothing  peculiarly  limited  to  the  instruction  of  idiots.  I 
believed  that  they  contained  educational  principles  more 
rational  than  those  in  use,  so  much  more  so,  indeed,  that 
through  their  means  an  inferior  mentality  would  be  able  to 
grow  and  develop.  This  feeling,  so  deep  as  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  an  intuition,  became  my  controlling  idea  after  I  had  left 
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the  school  for  deficients,  and,  little  by  little,  I  became  con- 
vinced that  similar  methods  applied  to  normal  children  would 
develop,  or  set  free,  their  personality  in  a  marvellous  and 
surprising  way.  .  .  A  great  faith  animated"  me,  and 
although  I  did  not  know  I  should  ever  be  able  to  test  the  truth 
of  my  idea,  I  gave  up  every  other  occupation  to  deepen  and 
broaden  its  conception.  It  is  almost  as  if  I  had  prepared 
myself  for  an  unknown  mission." 

The  scope  of  the  present  article  does  not  admit  of  an  ex- 
amination in  detail  of  the  so-called  Montessori  "principles" 
or  a  description  of  the  didactic  apparatus  in  which  the 
"method"  finds  its  concrete  expression.  These  topics  will  be 
dealt  with  in  a  later  article.  No  account  of  the  "method" 
in  its  more  general  aspects  would  be  complete,  however, 
without  some  reference  to  the  close  relationship  which  exists 
between  the  Children's  House  as  designed  by  Madame 
Montessori  and  the  group  of  homes  to  which  it  is  attached. 
This  relationship  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  following  "Rules 
and  Regulations  of  the  Children's  Houses": 

"The  Roman  Association  of  Good  Building  hereby  estab- 
lishes within  its  tenement  house,  Number 

"A  'Children's  House'  in  which  may  be  gathered  together 
all  children  under  common  school  age,  belonging  to  the  families 
of  the  tenants. 

"The  chief  aim  of  the  'Children's  House'  is  to  offer,  free 
of  charge,  to  the  children  of  those  parents  who  are  obliged 
to  absent  themselves  from  their  work,  the  personal  care 
which  the  parents  are  not  able  to  give. 

"  In  the  'Children's  House'  attention  is  given  to  the  educa- 
tion, the  health,  the  physical  and  moral  development  of  the 
children.  This  work  is  carried  on  in  a  way  suited  to  the  age 
of  the  children. 

"There  shall  be  connected  with  the  'Children's  House'  a 
directress,  a  physician  and  a  caretaker. 

"There  may  be  admitted  to  the  'Children's  House'  all  the 
children  in  the  tenement  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
seven. 

"The  parents  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  'Children's  House'  pay  nothing.  They  must, 
however,  assume  these  binding  obligations: 
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"(a)  To  send  their  children  to  the  'Children's  House'  at 
the  appointed  time  clean  in  body  and  clothing,  and  provided 
with  a  suitable  apron. 

"(b)  To  show  the  greatest  respect  and  deference  towards 
the  directress  and  towards  all  persons  connected  with  the 
'Children's  House',  and  to  co-operate  with  the  directress 
herself  in  the  education  of  the  children.  Once  a  week,  at 
least,  the  mother  may  talk  with  the  directress,  giving  her 
information  concerning  the  home  life  of  the  child,  and  re- 
ceiving helpful  advice  from  her." 

It  may  be  added  that  a  further  regulation  provides  for 
exclusion  from  the  "Children's  House"  in  all  cases  where  the 
regulation  last  quoted  is  not  observed. 

The  foregoing  extracts  would  seem  to  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  problem  of  the  real  meaning  and  tendency 
of  the  Montessori  movement.  A  criticism  frequently  made  of 
the  system  in  question  is  that,  as  compared  with  such  an 
institution  as  the  Froebelian  Kindergarten,  for  example,  it 
is  anti-social.  While  this  remark  may  be  true  of  certain 
fragments  of  Madame  Montessori's  philosophy  and  of  certain 
of  the  exercises  employed  by  her,  it  does  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  present  writer,  fairly  characterise  either  her  philosophy 
as  a  whole  or  her  method  of  instruction  considered  in  the  light 
of  its  whole  scope  and  purpose.  Certainly,  so  far  as  one  neces- 
sary aspect  of  the  social  life  of  the  school  is  concerned,  that 
of  co-operation  between  the  teacher  and  the  parent,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  any  school  or  school  system  in 
which  these  two  fundamental  socialising  agencies  are  so 
intimately  and  helpfully  brought  together  as  they  are  in  the 
Children's  House. 

To  be  continued. 


At  a  country  school  in  the  Midlands,  the  head-master  said: 
"Now,  boys,  I  will  give  a  penny  to  the  first  lad  who  can  ask 
me  a  question  which  I  cannot  answer."  Several  tried  un- 
successfully until  one  boy  asked  him,"  Please,  sir,  if  you  stood 
up  to  your  neck  in  soft  mud,  and  I  threw  a  stone  at  your 
head,  would  you  duck?"    The  question  remained  unanswered. 


Mural  Design,    Entrance  Hall,    University  Schools 


How  We   Decorated  Our  School 


III.  University  Schools,  University  of  Toronto 


THE   University   Schools,    University   of   Toronto,   were 
opened  in  September,  1911,  and  during  the  past  two 
and  a  half  years  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  school 
decoration.      We  have  purchased  a  number  of  pictures  and 
pieces  of  statuary,  and  have  recently  provided  for  a  beginning 
in  mural  design. 

In  the  purchase  of  pictures  our  first  problem  has  been  the 
raising  of  funds.  Thus  far  we  have  relied  chiefly  upon  the 
contributions  of  the  pupils  and  staff,  supplemented  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  the  University  grant.  The  pupils  of  the  Univer- 
iity  Schools  have  shown  a  very  commendable  spirit   in    the 
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raising  of  a  picture  fund  each  year.  During  the  past  two  years 
they  have  collected  over  $150,  chiefly  in  ten-cent  contributions. 
From  this  picture  fund  we  have  purchased  and  framed  four 
pictures,  as  follows: 

A  Reading  from  Homer,  Alma-Tadema.  Hand-coloured. 
$22.50.    The  Berlin  Photograph  Co.,  New  York. 

Spring,  Corot.  Coloured  by  special  process.  $18.75. 
Ad.  Braun  et  Cie.,  New  York. 

The  Armada  in  Sight,  Seymour  Lucas.  Hand-coloured. 
$11.50.     The  Henry  Graves  Co.,  London,  England. 

The  Old  Temeraire,  Turner.  Hand-coloured.  $11.50. 
The  Henry  Graves  Co.,  London,  England. 

The  above  are  approximately  the  net  prices  after  discounts 
to  schools  have  been  deducted.  These  four  pictures  we  con- 
sider excellent  for  school  decoration. 

At  the  time  of  the  wreck  of  the  Titanic  last  spring,  the 
pupils  made  a  special  contribution  for  a  picture  to  com- 
memorate the  event,  and  The  Wreck  of  the  Birkenhead  was 
procured;  India  print,  hand-coloured.  $18.75.  The  Henry 
Graves  Co.,  London,  England. 

In  making  a  choice  of  pictures  we  have  considered  the  size, 
the  character  of  the  print,  and  the  subject.  We  considered  it 
best  to  begin  our  decoration  with  the  corridor  adjoining  the 
library.  This  corridor  is  well  lighted,  and  students-in-training 
as  well  as  pupils  in  the  practice  schools  have  an  opportunity 
to  study  and  enjoy  the  pictures  there.  When  we  decorate  the 
class-rooms,  smaller-sized  pictures  may  be  suitable,  but  for 
this  corridor  we  had  to  procure  the  largest  sizes.  We  decided 
also  to  begin  with  coloured  pictures,  and  we  consider  the  colour- 
ings of  the  pictures  that  we  have  chosen  thus  far  to  be 
remarkably  fine.  We  consider  that  one  good  picture  is  worth 
infinitely  more  in  its  educative  value  than  a  large  number  of 
inferior  reproductions.  In  purchasing  pictures  we  intend  to 
choose  none  but  those  that  are  reproductions  from  the  work 
of  well-known  artists,  preferably  the  old  masters.  Three  of 
our  subjects  are  reproductions  of  historical  pictures  st  died 
in  the  High  School  Composition. 

The  two  pieces  of  statuary  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Homer,  and  Hector  and  Andromache,  are  our  first  purchases, 
but  we  shall  add  others  from  year  to  year.     These    pieces, 
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including  pedestals,  were  procured  from  the  P.  Caproni  Co., 
Boston  (G.  M.  Hendry  &  Co.,  Toronto),  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $45.00. 

In  our  entrance  hall  on  the  lower  floor  above  the  three 
south    class-room    doors  are  three  lunettes.       This  year  we 


A  Homeric   Group 

have  had  these  three  lunettes  decorated  with  mural  designs, 
the  work  of  the  Emery  Art  Co.,  Boston.  The  three  designs 
belong  to  a  series,  the  originals  of  which  are  in  the  Congres- 
sional Library  at  Washington,  representing  the  Evolution  of 
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the  Book.  The  first  design  represents  oral  tradition;  the 
second,  shown  in  the  illustration,  represents  the  making  of 
manuscripts;  and  the  third  represents  Caxton  examining  the 
first  sheet  from  the  printing  press.  These  designs  cost,  when 
complete,  about  $75.00  each.  One  has  been  provided  by  the 
pupils  of  the  school;  a  second,  by  a  very  liberal  contribution 
from  the  students  of  this  year's  class  in  the  Faculcy  of  Educa- 
tion; and  the  third  has  been  very  generously  donated  to  the 
school  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Porter,  of  the  staff  of  the  University 
Schools.  All  these  designs  have  been  much  admired,  and  they 
certainly  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  main  entrance. 


If  all  the  good  people  were  clever, 

And  all  that  are  clever  were  good, 
Tbe  world  would  be  better  than  ever 

We  thought  that  it  possibly  could. 
But  alas !  it  is  seldom  or  never 

These  two  hit  it  off,  as  they  should. 
For  the  good  are  so  harsh  to  the  clever 

And  the  clever  so  rude  to  the  good. 


Willie  knew  how  to  keep  to  the  point,  even  if  his  teacher 
didn't.  "Willie,"  she  asked,  "if  a  giraffe  were  about  to  be 
attacked,  what  would  it  do?" 

Willie  sat  thoughtful  and  silent. 

"Willie!"  she  added  sharply,  "when  I  ask  you  a  question, 
what  should  you  do?" 

"Scent  danger  and  run!"  suddenly  replied  Willie,  having 
at  last  made  up  his  mind  about  the  original  matter  under 
consideration. 


At  a  school  north  of  the  Tweed  the  teacher  was  instructing 
his  class  in  the  rudiments  of  simple  division. 

"If,"  he  said  to  one  of  the  boys,  "I  had  twenty  marbles 
and  I  wanted  to  divide  them,  Willie,  between  you  and  Mac- 
gregor,  how  many  would  you  get?" 

"Ten,  maybe,"  said  the  boy. 

"Why  'maybe'?"  asked  the  master. 

"Because,  sir,  Macgregor  wouldna  gie  me  ten  unless  you 
were  standing  by." — Evening  Mail. 


The  School  Garden  in  Spring 

Part    I. — Plans  and  Preliminaries 

J.  W.  GIBSON,  M.A, 

The  Normal  School,   Ottawa.  Ont.  ' 

THE  teacher  who  is  contemplating  having  a  school  garden 
cannot  begin  too  soon  in  formulating  her  plans.  If 
the  ground  to  be  used  for  the  garden  has  been  thor- 
oughly cultivated  in  the  fall,  so  much  the  better  in  so  far  as 
agricultural  practices  and  production  are  concerned,  but  this 
is  not  an  essential  condition  to  success  as  a  school  garden. 
The  writer  remembers  a  piece  of  most  forbidding,  heavy 
clay  sod  that  was  transformed  as  by  magic  (the  magic  of  a 
common  purpose  plus  the  muscular  energy  of  a  dozen  enthu- 
siastic boys)  into  a  remarkably  fine  garden.  It  is  desirable  to 
begin  to  plan  the  garden  early,  but  the  main  thing  is  to  begin. 
Just  as  with  every  great  engineering  enterprise,  so  with  the 
school  garden.  It  first  exists  in  the  mind.  As  soon  as  possible 
this  mental  image  should  be  transferred  to  paper,  and  may 
each  teacher  have  that  clearness  of  mental  vision  that  will 
make  her  both  independent  and  courageous.  It  is  a  mistake 
for  a  teacher  to  accept  holus-bolus  the  ready-made  garden 
plan  of  another  as  the  plan  for  her  garden.  We  stand  in  need 
of  originality  and  adaptability  in  school  gardening  at  the 
present  time.  Given  this,  and  we  shall  have  no  fears  for  the 
future  of  school  gardening  in  Canada.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  close  our  eyes  to  plans  and  methods  used  by 
others,  or  our  ears  to  their  advice.    We  need  both,  but  above 

• 

all  we  need  the  great  and  uncommon  gift  of  common  sense  if 
we  would  hope  to  plan  a  garden  suited  to  any  particular 
school.  And  is  not  every  school  a  par/ ja Jar  school ?  No  two 
schools  could  be  found  that  have  not  certain  points  of 
difference  which  should  help  to  determine  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  garden  best  adapted  to  their  needs.  The  size 
and  shape  of  the  grounds  may  differ;  the  soil,  the  location  of 
school  buildings,  fences,  trees,  exposure  to  sunlight,  etc., 
are  all  variable  conditions  that  must  be  reckoned  with  in 
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locating  and  planning  a  garden.  Then  again,  the  particular 
interests  of  teachers  and  pupils  may  demand  special  con- 
sideration, as  well  as  the  leading  interests  of  the  community, 
which  the  school  should  aim  to  serve.  In  certain  districts 
the  school  garden  should  give  prominence  to  agricultural 
experiments  with  grains  and  fodder  grasses  and  to  rotation 
of  crops.  In  fruit  districts  the  propagation  and  care  of  fruits 
might  well  be  emphasised.  In  towns  the  growing  of  vegetables 
and  flowers  would  be  of  first  importance,  although  these  will 
usually  find  a  place  in  all  gardens.  Potatoes  and  root  crops 
may  be  emphasised  in  certain  gardens  and  even  the  growing  of 
trees  and  shrubs  from  seed  (elementary  forestry)  in  others. 

It  is  possible  to  specialise  in  the  growing  of  certain  crops 
for  a  single  year  or  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  then  make  a  com- 
plete change.  For  example,  a  garden  or  part  of  a  garden 
might  be  wholly  given  up  to  flowers  one  year,  to  vegetables  a 
second  year,  to  cereal  grains  a  third,  to  grasses  and  clovers  a 
fourth,  etc.,  but  such  a  plan  is  safer  to  follow  out  if  only  a 
part  of  the  garden  is  so  used,  rather  than  all  of  it.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  a  garden  where  pupils  of  the  different  grades  are 
taking  part  in  the  work.  We  would  not  expect  that  the  pupils 
of  the  primary  classes  would  be  deeply  interested  in  those 
things  which  the  pupils  of  the  advanced  classes  would  wish  to 
follow  out,  such  as  scientific  and  economic  problems  in  the 
cultivation  of  crops.  It  is  important,  however,  to  so  arrange 
the  work  in  gardening  that  pupils  going  from  one  grade  or 
form  to  the  next  will  not  be  required  to  do  the  same  kind  of 
work  with  the  same  kind  of  plants  a  second  time. 

Again,  the  chief  object  which  some  teachers  may  have  in 
mind  in  conducting  a  school  garden  is  to  provide  an  abundance 
of  ready  material  for  class  work  in  botany  and,  perhaps,  insect 
study.  This  is  particularly  true  of  High  Schools  and  Continu- 
ation Schools,  and  such  an  aim  seems  entirely  commendable. 
Incidentally  they  will  learn  more  than  biology  in  connection 
with  their  garden  work.  Each  teacher,  therefore,  should 
first  try  to  decide  what  kind  of  garden  will  best  suit  the  pupils, 
the  school  grounds  and  the  community.  Then,  and  only  then, 
will  she  be  able  to  go  intelligently  to  work.  She  will  first  draw 
out  a  plan  of  the  garden  on  paper,  showing  the  location  of  the 
garden,  its  dimensions,  number  and  size  of  plots  for  various 
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grades,  and  crops  to  be  planted.  The  walks  should  be  shown 
as  well,  and  these  should  be  wide  enough  to  permit  persons  to 
pass  each  other  conveniently.  All  lines  should  be  drawn  to  a 
scale.  It  is  desirable  that  the  pupils  be  taken  into  the  teacher's 
confidence  from  the  start.  Make  them  to  feel  that  it  is  their 
garden,  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  giving  some  thought  to 
their  expressed  wishes  when  possible.  If  their  wishes  cannot 
be  met,  explain  to  them  why  not.  Let  them  help  in  making  a 
plan,  or  have  them  make  one  on  paper  at  the  same  time  that 
the  garden  plan  is  "growing"  under  the  teacher's  hand  on  the 
blackboard.  This  will  prove  an  excellent  exercise  in  map- 
making  to  a  scale,  and  also  helps  the  younger  pupils  to  fix 
directions  more  accurately. 

The  garden  plan  should  also  show  the  names  of  the  varieties 
to  be  planted  in  each  plot  or  border.  It  is  not  safe  to  allow 
inexperienced  children  to  choose  the  varieties  to  be  grown. 
It  is  sometimes  just  as  satisfactory  for  the  children,  and  adds 
to  the  general  appearance  of  the  garden,  to  have  all  the  pupils 
of  a  class  or  grade  plant  the  same  varieties.  This  will  be  found 
more  applicable  to  the  lower  grades  in  the  school.  The 
inexperienced  teacher  as  well  as  the  enthusiastic  pupils  usually 
make  the  mistake  of  growing  too  many  varieties.  A  flower 
plot  looks  best  when  its  design  is  simplest.  A  single  variety 
perhaps  bordered  by  a  second,  low  growing,  free  blooming 
variety  is  usually  very  satisfactory.  Fancy  designs  and  letter- 
ing are  to  be  avoided  under  ordinary  conditions.  On  one 
occasion  the  writer  allowed  a  number  of  fifth  form  pupils  to 
make  flower  designs  at  will.  Some  very  elaborate  geometric 
designs  resulted,  one  of  the  boys  going  so  far  as  to  work  out 
in  candytuft  the  figure  for  the  first  proposition  in  Euclid. 
If  such  designing  seems  to  be  the  insistent  desire  of  the  pupils, 
by  all  means  let  them  try  it,  but  it  must  be  said  that  the  results 
are  usually  disappointing.  Obviously,  low-growing  flowers  of 
compact  habit  are  best  for  design  or  lettering. 

The  choice  of  varieties  is  most  difficult  for  teachers  who  have 
not  had  much  experience  in  flower  and  vegetable  culture. 
Such  teachers  should  get  all  possible  information  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  regarding  suitable  varieties.  Every 
school  section  has  in  it  one  or  more  good  ladies  who  have  had 
somewhat  extensive  (in  time  at  least)  experience  in  gardening. 
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The  new  teacher  should  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  all  such 
good  ladies  without  delay  and  also  without  reserve,  for  no 
woman  who  is  an  ardent  lover  of  the  gentle  art  of  gardening 
has  yet  been  found  who  is  otherwise  than  refined,  generous  and 
optimistic,  an  altogether  worthy  and  reliable  friend.  The 
next  best  friend  is  the  florist  and  seedsman,  who  never  fails  to 
send  his  early  spring  catalogue  in  answer  to  your  request,  with 
its  gaudy  but  pleasing  cover  designs.  Examine  all  the  cata- 
logues you  can  get,  and  mark  a  few  of  the  varieties  that  seem 
suitable.  Get  the  advice  of  your  lady-gardener  friend  regard- 
ing these,  and  then  figure  out  how  much  the  desired  list  will 
cost.  But  just  here  a  still  harder  problem  arises,  viz.,  "How 
much  of  each  kind  of  seed  will  be  required?"  Buying  by  the 
packet  is  unsatisfactory,  as  the  "packet"  may  contain  any- 
where from  ten  to  ten  thousand  seeds.  Some  seedsmen  have 
the  good  sense  to  state  how  many  feet  of  row  a  packet 
will  sow.  Such  seedsmen  are  deserving  of  the  patronage  of 
all  teachers.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty 
pupils  are  each  planting  the  same  varieties  it  is  better  to  order 
by  weight.  Here  again  we  meet  even  a  more  serious  problem 
unless  we  know  something  of  the  size  of  the  seed.  An  ounce  of 
nasturtium  or  wax-beans  would  not  plant  a  single  plot  of 
medium  size,  whilst  an  ounce  of  petunia  seed  would  sow  the 
whole  garden  and  would  throw  the  school  section  into  a  state 
of  financial  panic.  The  teacher  who  has  prepared  a  com- 
plete plan  of  the  garden  to  be,  and  has  decided  on  the  varieties 
to  be  planted  by  each  grade,  as  well  as  the  number  and  size 
of  the  plots,  can  readily  make  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
linear  feet  to  be  planted.  Any  experienced  florist  or  seeds- 
man can  state  approximately  how  much  seed  will  be  required 
in  each  case.  Besides  the  well-known  standard  varieties  of 
flowers  and  vegetables,  it  is  advisable  that  the  teacher  include 
a  packet  or  two  of  recommended  new  varieties  each  year,  as 
experience  is  the  best  teacher  in  this  as  in  most  lines  of  work. 
It  is  always  desirable  that  the  teacher  prepare  and  plant  a 
plot  in  the  school  garden.  It  pleases  the  pupils  and  helps  to 
sustain  interest  and  a  spirit  of  emulation.  Such  a  plot  might 
be  used  chiefly  as  a  trial  plot  for  new  varieties.  Another  plot 
that  deserves  consideration  even  in  a  small  garden  is  one 
that  might  be  called  the  "visitors'  plot".    The  children  should 
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all  contribute  towards  the  preparation  and  the  care  of  such 
a  plot.  Visitors  should  be  welcomed  to  the  school  garden  at 
all  hours  from  morning  until  night.  Occasionally,  however, 
even  good  but  thoughtless  people  are  guilty  of  plucking 
flowers  from  the  children's  plots.  If,  therefore,  these  are 
confronted  on  entering  the  garden  with  a  neat  sign,  placed 
on  a  plot  which  contains  an  abundance  of  fine  flowers,  which 
reads  something  like  this — "Visitors  are  welcome  and  are 
requested  to  pick  flowers  from  this  plot  only" — no  further 
prohibitions  are  usually  required. 

Space  should  always  be  reserved  for  a  border  of  perennials 
along  the  most  exposed  side  or  end.  In  a  small  garden,  from 
one  to  two  thousand  square  feet  in  area,  this  might  be  from 
three  to  four  feet  wide.  No  attempt  to  completely  fill  this 
in  should  be  made  the  first  year.  The  gardens  in  the  school 
section  or  town  should  be  asked  for  donations  for  this  border. 
Part  of  it  should  be  used  the  first  season  for  growing  perennials 
from  seed  which  will  be  ready  for  transplanting  the  following 
spring.  Then  again  part  of  it  might  be  used  the  first  year  for 
flowering  annuals.  Indeed,  it  will  be  found  desirable  in  most 
cases  to  transplant  a  few  choice  late  flowering  annuals,  such 
as  asters  and  petunias,  into  this  perennial  border  every  year, 
to  help  out  the  scheme  for  continuous  bloom.  After  a  couple 
of  years  this  border  for  perennials  will  prove  to  be  a  veritable 
supply  depot  for  plants  for  other  parts  of  the  school  grounds, 
as  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  teacher  will  insist  on  confining  all 
the  flowers  within  the  fenced  enclosure  (and  it  should  be 
closely  fenced  with  net  wire)  of  the  school  garden  proper. 
Touches  of  colour  which  these  flowers  would  give  should 
"illuminate"  the  whole  school  grounds,  artistically  placed 
about  the  entrances  and  walks.  All  planting,  whether  of  trees, 
shrubs  or  flowers,  should  have  a  natural  relationship  to  the 
school  building  and  to  the  main  entrance  and  walks. 
•  There  are  many  reasons  why  the  garden  seeds  should  be 
ordered  early.  Before  planting  large  quantities  of  seeds  it  is 
desirable  to  test  their  vitality  by  placing  a  few  of  them  in  a 
germinating  dish.  Such  a  dish  can  easily  be  made  as  follows: 
Half  fill  a  soup  plate  with  damp  sand  and  spread  a  damp  cloth 
over  it.  Place  the  seeds  on  this  cloth  and  cover  closely  with 
another  damp  cloth.  Invert  over  this  another  plate  of  about 
equal  size  and  place  all  in  a  warm  place  for  a  few  days.    Keep 
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the  cloth  moist  but  not  wet.  Seeds  testing  less  than  75  per 
cent,  good  should  either  be  returned  or  sent  to  the  Seed 
Commissioner's  department  at  Ottawa,  together  with  the 
name  of  the  seedsman  who  supplied  them. 

Then  again,  if  the  seeds  are  selected  and  purchased  early, 
there  is  time  to  prepare  them  in  suitable  bottles  before  planting 
day  arrives.  The  teacher,  with  the  aid  of  the  pupils,  can 
easily  collect  a  supply  of  small  clean  bottles  with  corks  to  fit. 
Bottles  keep  the  seeds  dry  and  safe  from  mice  and  rats.  Each 
bottle  should  contain  a  label  bearing  the  name  of  the  variety, 
the  colour, and  such  brief  instructions  as  the  following:  "  1  inch 
apart,  yi  inch  deep,"  according  to  the  size  of  the  seed  and  the 
habit  of  the  plant.  Very  small  seeds,  as  a  rule,  should  have 
very  light  covering.  When  planting  day  comes  the  teacher 
dispenses  the  necessary  amount  of  seed  from  each  bottle  for 
the  number  of  feet  of  row  to  be  planted. 

Finally,  there  will  be  need  for  a  strong  line  (binder-twine 
will  do)  a  tape  line  or  measuring  rod,  and  a  supply  of  small 
pickets  to  be  driven  down,  one  at  each  plot  corner.  If  there 
is  a  manual  training  room  all  such  materials  should  be  pre- 
pared there;  otherwise,  the  older  boys  may  each  make  a  cer- 
tain number  at  home.  The  best  size  for  small  plots  is  one 
inch  square  and  one  foot  long. 

As  for  garden  tools,  if  the  school  cannot  afford  to  buy  a 
suitable  set,  the  pupils  are  usually  able  to  get  such  as  will  do 
temporarily  at  their  homes. 

The  first  danger  that  besets  an  ambitious  and  energetic 
teacher  when  beginning  this  work  is  the  danger  of  attempting 
too  much  the  first  year.  This  usually  results  in  a  certain 
dread,  the  following  spring,  of  repeating  what  had  proved 
to  be  an  ordeal.  The  most  valuable  institutions  and  the  most 
permanent  have  a  long  period  of  development.  A  very  good 
time  to  stop  is  when  teacher  and  pupils  feel  like  going  on. 
Let  no  teacher  worry  about  an  unfinished  plan  or  an  incom- 
plete garden.  A  completed  garden  is  perilously  near  to  what 
must  be  considered  as  a  useless  garden.  The  garden  is  for  the 
pupils,  and  not  the  pupils  for  the  establishing  of  a  completed 
and  permanent  garden.  Always  changing,  renewing,  extend- 
ing, but  never  complete  or  stationary,  is  the  condition  of  the 
ideal  school  garden. 


In  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse 

F.  H.  SPINNEY 
Principal,  Alexandra  Public  School,  Montreal 

(A  series  of  articles  relating  to  the  work  of  the  rural  school — yet  sug- 
gestive for  all  teachers.     Have  you  read  the  previous  numbers?) 


V 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT 

BEFORE  dismissing  for  recess,  Miss  Brown  wrote  on  the 
board,  under  the  heading,  "Work  and  Conduct",  the 
word  "Excellent".      That  signified  that  recess  began 
five  minutes  ahead  of  the  usual  time,  and  that  there  was  to 
be  a  game. 

The  game  for  recess  was  "Bean  Bags".  No  doubt  the 
readers  of  The  School  are  familiar  with  this  very  interesting 
game;  if  not,  they  should  be. 

The  children  were  permanently  divided  into  two  groups — 
the  "Reds"  and  the  "Greens";  and  they  wore  ribbons  or 
buttons  of  those  colours. 

A  board,  about  3  ft.  by  4  ft.,  containing  four  holes  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  was  placed  against  the  fence  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees.  The  holes  were  marked  2,  3,  4,  5.  Each  pupil 
threw  four  bags  filled  with  beans.  The  bags  weighed  nearly 
a  pound  each.    The  teacher  held  a  book  containing  the  names 
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of  the  pupils.  She  called  the  names  in  turn,  and  kept  the  score. 
All  the  pupils  took  part  in  the  game,  the  senior  pupils  stand- 
ing at  a  distance  of  12  feet,  and  the  junior  classes  at  a  distance 
of  8  or  10  feet. 

Harry  played  first  for  the  "Reds".  He  put  one  bag  in 
No.  2  and  two  bags  in  No.  3;  that  counted  8  for  his  side. 
Then  Tom  played  for  the  "Greens".  He  put  one  bag  in 
No.  4  and  one  in  No.  5;  that  counted  9  for  his  side.  Albert 
put  all  the  bags  through  the  holes;  that  entitled  him  to  another 
turn. 

When  the  game  ended,  the  score  stood  154  for  the  "Reds" 
and  125  for  the  "Greens".  The  cheering  that  followed  this 
announcement  was  most  inspiring;  and  the  teacher  seemed 
as  delighted  and  as  excited  as  the  winners. 

Albert  made  the  highest  score.  Miss  Brown  explained  that 
the  pupil  who  made  the  highest  score  for  the  month  was  pre- 
sented with  an  interesting  book;  while  the  highest  score  for 
the  term  entitled  the  winner  to  a  camera,  which  was  presented 
by  the  local  merchant  at  the  "Closing  Exercises"  of  the 
school. 

At  11  o'clock  the  primary  classes  went  home,  and  the  other 
pupils  quietly  returned  to  their  work  in  school.  Miss  Brown's 
attitude  indicated  that  she  expected  becoming  conduct  in 
every  feature  of  school  life,  and  she  was  apparently  not  dis- 
appointed. 

The  winning  of  another  "Excellent"  mark  between  eleven 
and  twelve  o'clock  entitled  the  pupils  to  ten  minutes '  extra 
playtime  at  noon.  Ten  successive  days  of  excellent  "work 
and  conduct"  was  rewarded  by  an  afternoon  in  the  woods, 
where  the  cameras  were  a  source  of  much  pleasure  and  profit. 
The  pictures  that  were  taken  were  mounted  at  the  top  of 
writing  paper,  and  the  older  pupils  wrote  underneath  an 
account  of  their  good  time.  In  winter,  however,  the  afternoon 
was  selected  on  a  day  when  the  ice  was  good  for  skating,  or 
when  the  coasting  was  particularly  inviting. 

Thus  did  Miss  Brown  correlate  work  and  play,  so  as  to 
secure  from  both  the  most  beneficial  results.  She  made 
school  life  relate  itself  closely  with  the  life  out-of-doors,  and 
in  this  way  made  the  children  equally  interested  in  both. 
The  school  was  a  very  happy,  yet  a  very  busy,  little  world. 
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If  one  pupil  happened  to  be  "troublesome",  he  was  invited 
to  run  home  and  remain  until  he  felt  disposed  to  be  a  good 
"citizen".  This  was  done  in  a  most  informal  way,  and  was 
never  repeated  with  the  same  pupil. 

The  children  had  become  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  to  go  to  school  was  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege,  to  be  en- 
joyed by  those  who  were  willing  to  comply  with  the  few  simple 
regulations  essential  to  success;  and  that  the  teacher  was  their 
friend  and  helper;  and  that  they  could  best  help  themselves 
by  helping  the  teacher  and  by  helping  one  another. 

To  know  how  to  play  is  to  know  how  to  keep  young;  and 
that  must  be  the  teacher's  very  highest  aim.  For  to  the 
young  belong  enthusiasm,  hope,  faith,  and  growth — charac- 
teristics most  essential  to  successful  teaching. 

The  right  management  of  a  school  is  based  wholly  on  the 
right  relationship  between  the  teacher  and  pupils.  The  less 
friction  in  the  management,  the  better  the  prospect  of  the 
mutual  enjoyment  of  both  work  and  play.  Praise  and  reward 
will  accomplish  far  more  than  fault-finding  and  punishment. 

(I  received  from  a  reader  of  The  School  a  kind  letter  of 
appreciation  of  these  brief  articles,  with  a  request  that  I 
touch  upon  some  methods  of  punishment  for  particular  offences 
occurring  in  school.  I  have  chosen  rather  to  illustrate  a 
method  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  "punishment";  and  trust 
that  this  form  of  compliance  will  prove  of  some  help  to  my 
correspondent.  There  are,  however,  in  school  life  a  limited 
number  of  offences  that  come  within  the  experience  of  the 
majority  of  teachers;  and  I  shall  be  glad,  in  some  future 
issue,  to  relate  my  own  experience  in  dealing  with  the  most 
common  of  these  offences.  The  first  step  for  each  teacher 
to  undertake  is  to  strive,  by  her  general  relationship  with 
the  school,  to  reduce  these  offences  to  a  minimum. — F.  H.  S.) 


Johnnie — "I  wish  I  could  be  Tommy  Jones." 

Mother — "Why?     You  are  stronger  than  he  is,  you  have 

a  better  home,  more  toys,  and  more  pocket  money." 

Johnnie — "Yes,   I  know;  but  he  can  wiggle  his  ears." — 

Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


OLIVE   M.    FISHER 

The'jNormal  School,  Calgary,  Alta. 


DRAMATISATION  is  such  a  big  word  to  apply  to  any 
part  of  the  work  in  the  Primary  Room!  Yet,  what  it 
means  to  the  Primary  Room,  what  pleasure  it  affords 
the  children,  what  added  interest  and  enthusiasm  there  is, 
both  for  the  teacher  and  for  the  pupil,  is  known  only  to  those 
who  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  in  attempting  to 
solve  the  difficulties  of  the  "baby  class".  To  the  children,  it 
is  simply  "play",  active,  real,  interesting.  To  the  teacher 
who  realises  the  end  which  she  has  in  view,  how  vital  a  part 
of  the  school  life  it  is!     How  big  with  results! 

The  word  may  seem  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
work  taken,  as  necessarily  it  is  of  a  most  elementary  kind,  but 
if  one  thinks  of  the  far-reaching  influence,  then  it  is  altogether 
applicable. 

This  phase  of  school  work  was  an  innovation  just  a  few 
years  ago.  Now  it  is  a  widespread  method.  Almost  every 
teacher  in  our  urban  schools  throughout  America  makes  use 
of  it,  and  gradually  it  is  finding  its  way  into  the  rural  school, 
though  the  time  allotted  to  it  there  cannot  be  very  great. 
Why  was  it  advocated?     Let  us  see. 

We  who  have  to  do  with  children  know  how  their  waking 


hours  are  occupied. 
And  of  what  sort? 


All  their  leisure  time  is  spent  in  play. 

"We  pretend  to-day 
We  are  men  and  women — 
Such  a  merry  play." 
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"Let's  pretend"  is  an  oft-repeated  word  in  the  vocabulary 
of  children.  They  live  in  a  dream-world  of  their  own  creation. 
Their  imagination  is  so  vivid  that  they  enter  whole-heartedly 
into  the  realm  of  things  unseen.  Surely  to  them  "things  are 
not  what  they  seem"  to  us.  The  commonest  things  of  daily 
life  are  given  a  new  significance,  clothed  with  their  imagina- 
tion. How  well  children  imitate!  The  tricks  of  speech, 
certain  habits  of  gait,  can  be  shown  to  a  nicety  by  observant 
children.  What  teacher,  say,  has  not  seen  a  little  class  being 
taught  by  one  of  her  ambitious  pupils,  and  has  not  been  sur- 
prised, and  perhaps  not  very  much  flattered,  by  the  youthful 
teacher's  resemblance  in  speech  and  actions  to  herself? 

But  to  this  "life  of  pretending"  again.  Think  of  the  little 
girl  with  her  dolls.  "The  little  mother"  she  now  is.  Behold 
in  her  her  own  mother's  likeness!  I  know  one  little  maiden 
of  about  four  summers,  who,  having  no  playmate  of  her  own 
age,  created  one  in  her  imagination.  This  playmate  had  a 
name,  and  was  her  constant  companion.  She  would  talk  of 
her  as  her  mother  and  tell  her  all  the  impossible  things  this 
"dream  child"  could  do.  The  creature  of  her  imagination 
was  a  scapegoat  for  all  occasions,  as  the  blame  was  always 
laid  by  the  little  maid  at  the  door  of  her  unseen  playmate. 

Haven't  you  seen  children  make  a  ship  of  a  rocking  chair? 
But  it  is  no  longer  a  chair;  it  is  a  real  ship,  and  the  sailor  must 
climb  high  on  the  back  to  adjust  the  ropes.  Its  rocking  and 
{ossing  is  the  natural  course  of  events  when  a  ship  is  on  the 
stormy  sea,  and  the  billows  are  breaking  high.  What  wonder- 
ful lands  are  visited,  what  delightful  experiences  are  theirs, 
as  in  their  imagination  they  sail  away  to  lands  unknown! 
Isn't  it  real  to  them? 

Many  are  the  experiences  which  could  be  told  of  children . 
under  such  circumstances.  Not  long  ago  two  little  boys  were 
playing  church — such  a  common  "play"  with  children. 
(I  distinctly  remember  losing  my  hymn  book  for  a  few  weeks 
as  a  consequence  of  this  performance,  and  it  was  found  under 
the  verandah.)  After  some  consultation  they  decided  who 
was  to  be  the  minister  and  who  the  audience.  The  boy 
chosen  as  the  clergyman  took  his  pulpit  with  much  dignity, 
after  a  hymn  had  been  sung.       His  text   he   had  evidently 
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forgotten,  or  had  not  thought  out  carefully,  for  he  was  evi- 
dently puzzled.  After  ruminating  with  a  most  intelligent 
expression  on  his  features  for  a  few  seconds,  "What's  the 
matter  with  father?  He's  all  right!"  was  at  last  decided 
upon  as  being  the  most  suitable  for  the  occasion. 

Speaking  to  a  gentleman  not  long  ago  about  his  children, 
he  told  me  of  the  strange  imaginings,  as  he  thought  them,  of 
his  little  boy.  One  day  he  was  Rover  the  dog,  and  went  bark- 
ing and  snarling  about  the  house.  Another  day  he  was  his 
mother,  and  any  one  speaking  to  him  was  told  to  call  him 
"mama".  Still  another  day  he  was  the  baby,  and  vied  with 
the  baby  in  chattering  nonsense.  Again  he  was  a  fish,  sailing 
about  in  the  water;  at  other  times  he  imagined  he  was  a 
mighty  eagle  which  soared  high  in  the  air. 

And  so  we  might  enumerate  incident  after  incident,  for  the 
life  of  every  child  is  just  an  evidence  of  the  triumph  of  this 
instinct.  Are  not  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  poems  of  his 
childhood  days  just  a  reiteration  of  every  child's  life?  And 
what  child  does  not  love  them  accordingly?  At  night,  when 
the  day's  play  is  over  and  it  is  time  for  the  little  ones  to  toddle 
oflf  on  their  way  to  the  "Land  of  Nod",  can't  you  imagine 
they  say  with  him  very  often : 

"Home  I  return  across  the  sea. 
And  go  to  bed  with  backward  looks 
At  my  dear  land  of  story-books." 

But  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  dramatisation  in  school  work: 
the  little  ones  become  tired  of  the  routine,  and  we  must  have 
something  to  break  up  monotony.  Watch  the  eager  faces  as 
you  say,  "Let's  play  something".  Wouldn't  that  be  reason 
enough  for  one  using  it?  But  interest  is  not  the  only  thing 
of  which  we  must  think.  Though  it  is  so  necessary,  yet  it  is 
not  the  end.  How  self-conscious  some  of  the  little  ones  are, 
so  afraid  of  their  own  voices!  " Playing"  stories  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  free  them  of  it  and  to  bring  about  that  "abandon " 
so  necessary  to  expressive  reading  or  talking.  Then,  sometimes 
we  don't  seem  able  to  stir  up  enthusiasm  in  a  reading  lesson. 
What  the  reason  is,  we  can't  just  say.  In  all  probability  the 
desire  for  the  story  is  not  yet  awakened.    When  dramatisation 
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of  it  is  taken,  the  children  understand  it  so  thoroughly  that 
when  we  come  back  to  the  reading,  we  find  the  expression  is 
splendidly  given,  for  they  are  now  reading  meaning  into  it. 
Then  we  get  tired.  Can't  we  have  relaxation  and  recreation 
for  a  few  moments?  At  the  same  time  we  are  using  this  very 
play  to  educate  the  child.  Though  it  seems  only  play  to  him, 
we  realise  its  value. 

As  to  our  method:  There  are  nursery  rhymes  and  merry 
jingles  which  come  to  our  minds  at  once,  and  which  every 
child  loves.  Let  us  learn  them  word  for  word,  and  then  "  act " 
them.  We  desire  the  little  ones  to  be  trained  in  accuracy,  and 
though  the  teacher  is  only  one  of  the  audience  while  the  play 
is  going  on,  she  comes  in  as  critic  at  the  end.  Suppose  we 
play  "Jack  and  Jill".  A  hill  is  outlined  on  the  board,  with  a 
well  at  the  top.  Jack  and  Jill  take  the  pail  (the  waste-paper 
basket) ,  and  start  bravely  up  the  hill  and  get  the  water.  On 
the  way  down  there  is  a  calamity,  and  Jack  is  sorely  hurt. 
Home  he  runs  to  a  little  mother  who  is  at  one  side  of  the 
room,  and  who  is  very  solicitous,  fixing  him  up  with  "vinegar 
and  brown  paper".  Jack  may  not  cry  much;  in  fact,  may 
appear  rather  hilarious  at  his  misfortune.  He  does  not  play 
it  well,  and  has  to  do  it  again,  or  give  up  his  right  to  be  Jack. 

"Pussy-cat,  pussy-cat,  where  have  you  been?"  furnishes 
another  favourite.  The  little  queen  is  seated  on  her  throne, 
while  underneath  is  a  playful  mouse.  Along  comes  pussy. 
She  is  lost  in  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  the  queen,  but  sud- 
denly she  spies  the  poor  mousie.  In  a  twinkling  she  is  chasing 
him.  There  follows  a  very  quick  scramble,  but  mousie 
escapes.  Then  some  one  asks  puss  about  her  adventures  in 
London,  and  is  told  of  this  experience. 

Stories  and  fables  lend  themselves  readily  to  dramatisation. 
Tell  the  story  as  vividly  as  possible,  bringing  as  many  gestures, 
inflections  and  different  tones  into  it  as  you  can ;  in  short,  tell 
it  in  your  best  style.  Use  other  than  the  words  of  the  book  if 
you  are  going  to  have  the  children  read  it  afterwards.  They 
must  grasp  the  spirit  of  it,  the  meaning;  but  you  want  origin- 
ality in  expression  and  conversation  as  much  as  possible.  I 
saw  the  "Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin"  played  by  some  little 
Russian  Jews  in  Minneapolis.  They  did  not  understand  our 
language  well  enough  to  know  everything  their  teacher  told 
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them,  but  they  acted  the  story  to  perfection.  Here  was  the 
old  rat,  and  there  the  little  lame  child,  who  was  left  to  tell  of 
the  sweetness  of  the  Piper's  tunes. 

Usually  the  teacher  chooses  the  actors,  as  she  wishes  all 
to* have  a  chance.  The  choosing  of  the  materials  may  be  left 
to  the  pupils,  and  their  imagination  clothes  it  in  its  proper 
dress.  Sometimes,  however,  let  them  choose  an  actor.  You 
will  be  struck  by  their  choice.  I  remember  one  day  last  year 
seeing  "Little  Miss  Muffett"  played.  After  it  was  over,  a 
little  voice  piped  up,  "I  think  Gordon  makes  a  good  spider, 
for  he  has  such  long  legs".  Did  Gordon  mind  this  personal 
reference  to  the  length  of  his  limbs?  Not  at  all.  He  had  the 
coveted  position;  he  was  the  actor,  the  observed,  and  every- 
thing else  sank  into  insignificance. 

If  some  of  us  have  not  tried  this,  let  us  begin  at  once.  Can 
it  be  done  in  a  country  school?  you  ask.  Why  not  devote 
some  time  on  Friday  afternoon  to  it,  if  you  have  no  other 
space  free,  and  let  the  very  little  ones  take  their  part  in  the 
recreation  hour?  Those  of  us  who  use  it  from  day  to  day 
acknowledge  that  it  lightens  the  labours,  it  brightens  things 
generally.  And  we  feel  such  a  genuine  enjoyment  after 
having  a  little  "play". 


A  story  is  told  of  a  speech  recently  made  by  an  Irish  bar- 
rister in  a  court  of  law. 

He  was  for  the  plaintiff,  whose  cow  had  been  knocked 
down  and  killed  by  a  train,  and  this  was  the  contention: 

"If  the  train  had  been  run  as  it  should  have  been  ran,  or 
if  the  bell  had  been  rung  as  it  should  have  been  rang,  or  if  the 
whistle  had  been  blown  as  it  should  have  been  blew,  both 
of  which  they  did  neither,  the  cow  would  not  have  been 
injured  when  she  was  killed." 


Easy  Figuring 

"See  how  I  can  count,  mamma,"  said  Kitty.  "There's  my 
right  foot.  That's  one.  There's  my  left  foot.  That's  two. 
Two  and  one  make  three.  Three  feet  make  a  yard,  and  I 
want  to  go  out  and  play  in  it!" — Chicago  Tribune. 


Historical  Pictures 

W.  E.  MACPHERSON,  B.A.,  LL.B. 
Faculty  of  Education,   University  of  Toronto 

(Editor's  Note— A  collection  of  historical  pictures,  arranged  by  Mr. 
Macpherson,  will  be  on  exhibition  at  the  University  Schools  during-  the 
meeting  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association.  Teachers  of  history 
should  not  fail  to  see  these  pictures.) 

A  LIST  of  historical  pictures  for  use  in  class  or  in  school- 
room decoration  will  be  of  interest  to  every  teacher  of 
history.  Would  not  some  of  the  money  spent  in  accumu- 
lating a  school  library,  many  volumes  of  which  are  seldom 
used  by  the  students,  be  better  spent  in  acquiring  a  good 
collection  of  historical  picture?,  some  to  frame,  but  most  to 
be  kept  in  portfolios  for  the  use  of  the  history  teacher  from 
time  to  time.-*  A  list  containing  further  information  regarding 
illustrative  material,  lantern  slides,  etc.,  for  the  teaching  of 
history  will  be  published  in  a  later  issue. 

Longmans,  Green  df  Co.,  Fourth  Ave.  &  joth  St.,  New  York, 
publish  a  series  of  12  coloured  Historical  Wall  Pictures, 
illustrating  British  history.  Each  picture  is  24  inches  by 
18  inches,  printed  on  plate  paper  30  inches  by  25  inches. 
Complete  set  in  a  portfolio,  $10.50.  Each,  by  mail,  90  cents. 
The  subjects  are: 

1.  The  Roman  Wall. 

2.  Augustine  Preaching  before  King  Ethelbert. 

3.  A  Danish  Raid. 

4.  Harold's  Last  Stand  at  Senlac. 

5.  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion's  Sight  of  Jerusalem. 

6.  King  John  Seals  the  Great  Charter. 

7.  Henry  V  at  Agincourt. 

8.  The  Armada  in  the  Channel. 

9.  Charles  the  First's  Visit  to  the  House  of  Commons  to 

seize  the  five  members. 

10.  Wolfe  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 

11.  Trafalgar, 

12.  Portsmouth  Harbour  in  1909. 

Longmans'  Historical  Illustrations:  a  series  of  six  portfolios 
each  containing  twelve  plates  (each  12  by  9^  inches)  showing 
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architecture,  costumes,  ships,  furniture,  occupations,  amuse- 
ments, etc.,  drawn  or  compiled  as  far  as  possible  from  authentic 
sources.  They  illustrate  English  history  from  the  11th  to 
the  loth  century  inclusive.  Each  portfolio  contains  a  sheet 
of  full  explanatory  notes. 

E.  J.  Arnold  &"  Son,  Leeds,  England,  publish  the  A.  L. 
Historical  Incidents,  a  series  of  30  pictures,  36  by  31  inches, 
on  a  sheet  40  by  36,  illustrating  noted  events  in  British  his- 
tory, national  life,  dress,  architecture,  manners  and  customs, 
etc.  Any  one  sheet,  mounted  on  calico,  with  rollers  and 
varnished,   45.      Illustrated   catalogue. 

Edward  Arnold,  London,  41  &  43,  Maddox  Street,  Bond 
Street,  W.  The  Britannia  Historical  Pictures.  A  series  of 
photogravure  reproductions  from  original  drawings,  by  R. 
Caton  Woodville  and  A.  Forestier.  Size  (with  margin), 
32  inches  by  24  inches.  Picture  itself,  26  inches  by  17  inches. 
Price,  unframed,  2s.  Qd.  net  each,  post  free,  2^.  lOd.;  framed 
and  glazed,  10^.  Qd.  net,  carriage  free  to  any  station  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Complete  set  in  portfolio,  355.  net;  car- 
riage free,  365.  Qd.  Portfolio  separately,  75.  Qd.  net,  or  85.  6d. 
net,  carriage  free.     List  of  the  series  : 

The  Building  of  Hadrian's  Wall. 

King  Alfred's  First  Sea-Fight. 

Harold's  Last   Stand    at    Hastings,    1066. 

King  John  sealing  Magna  Charta,    1215. 

Queen  Philippa  saves  the  Burgesses  of  Calais,  1347. 

The  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

(Shakespeare:  Henry  VI,  Part  I,  Act  II,  Scene  4.) 

The  Spanish  Armada,  1588. 

Charles  I  going  to  Execution,  1649, 

The  Landing  of  William  of  Orange,   1688. 

Wolfe   scaling  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  1759. 

Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  1805. 

Waterloo,  the  Struggle  at  Ho\igoumont,  1815. 

The  Berlin  Photographic  Co.,  305  Madison  Ave.,  New  York, 
publish  a  series  of  pictures  varying  in  size  from  about  10 
inches  by  20  inches  co  about  24  inches  by  48  inches,  and  in 
price  from  about  $5.00  to  $50.00.  Many  of  these  are  coloured. 
They  are  highly  desirable  for  purposes  of  school  decoration, 
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and  include  many  subjects  of  historical  interest.  They  are 
reproductions  of  the  works  of  famous  artists.  Some  of  the 
pictures  reproduced  are: 

Crofts:  Napoleon  and  the  Old  Guard  at  Waterloo. 

Alma-Tadema:  A  Reading  from  Homer. 

Millais:  The  Boyhood  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Orchardson:  Napoleon  on  Board  the  Bellerophon. 

Turner:  The  Fighting  Temeraire. 

Turner:  The  Death  of  Nelson  on  Board  the  Victory. 

The  Berlin  Photographic  Co.  offer  a  special  catalogue  of 
Grecian  architecture,  after  photographs  made  for  the  Grecian 
Government  by  the  Kgl.  Messbildanstalt.  Some  fourteen 
subjects  are  shown.  They  publish  also  a  list  of  authentic 
portraits  of  the  past  and  the  present,  containing  about  five 
hundred  numbers.  These  are  photogravures  printed  on  hand- 
made Vatman  paper,  18  inches  by  13  inches,  at  $1.50  each. 

K.  F.  Koehler,  Leipzig,  publishes  the  Cybulski  charts  to 
illustrate  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities:  armour,  weapons, 
coins,  ships,  houses,  war  machines,  theatres,  costumes,  etc. 
These  excellent  charts  are  about  24  inches  by  33  inches  in 
size,  coloured,  and  cost  about  $1.00  each.  There  are  twenty 
charts  in  this  series. 

The  University  Prints,  Bureau  of  University  Travel,  Trinity 
Place,  Boston,  Mass.  Their  catalogue  gives  a  list  of  500  prints 
of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture.  5  inches  by  7}4  inches  each. 
The  price  of  the  prints  is  one  cent  each,  or  eighty  cents  per 
hundred.  Complete  sets  of  500  prints  with  the  accompanying 
handbook,    $5.00.      Handbooks    separately,    $1.50. 

Braun  &  Co.  {Braun,  Clement  &  Cie.),  13  West  Forty-Sixth 
St.,  New  York.  Their  general  catalogue  of  carbon  prints  con- 
tains some  800  illustrations  of  their  reproductions  of  famous 
pictures.  These  vary  in  size  from  8  inches  by  10  inches  to 
36  inches  by  54  inches,  and  in  price  from  $2.00  to  $80.00. 
The  standard  size  is  about  14  nches  by  18  inches  at  $5.00. 
As  works  of  art  these  are  highly  desirable  for  schoolroom 
decoration,  and  contain  many  subjects  of  historic  interest. 
They  publish  also  a  special  catalogue  of  architecture  and 
sculpture,  60  pages.  These  prints  are  in  five  sizes  from  8 
inches  by  10  inches  to  36  inches  by  54  inches,  and  vary  in 
price  from  $1.50  to  $55.00.  It  is  an  exhaustive  list  covering 
all  countries  in  both  ancient  and  modem  times. 

To  be  continued. 


"  The  Voice  of  Spring" 


The  Sparrows 

WHEN  Emerson  wrote, 
"I  thought  the  sparrow's  note  from  heaven, 
Singing  at  dawn  on  the  alder-bough", 
he  was  no  doubt  thinking  of  the  song  sparrow.  The  song  is 
not  elaborate,  only  a  sweet  and  simple  ditty  repeated  over 
and  over  in  the  sunshine  of  an  April  morning,  but  when  you 
hear  it  fiist  from  your  garden,  or  from  the  country  roadside, 
it  sounds  doubly  sweet,  for  you  know  that  it  is  the  voice  of 
spring.  No  one  needs  to  tell  you  that  it  is  the  song  sparrow, 
for  if  the  song  itself  is  not  enough,  there  is  the  brown  spot 
on  the  breast  and  the  "chimping"  call  note  that  cannot  be 
mistaken.  The  "Presbyterian  bird"  some  people  call  it, 
and  it  is  true  enough  that  sometimes  you  will  find  a  sparrow 
that  declares  his  faith  in  his  song,  "  Pres-prer-pres-by-Zee- 
rian-ian",  but  the  Presbyterian  song  is  not  a  safe  test,  for 
as  a  matter  of  fact  all  song  sparrows  do  not  sing  the  same 
tune. 
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The  song  sparrow  is  due  in  southern  Canada  early  in  the 
second  week  in  March,  but  it  is  at  least  a  full  month  before 
the  nesting  season  begins.  You  find  the  nest  in  a  low  bush 
or  on  the  ground,  in  the  pasture  or  along  the  roadside.  I 
remember  one  morning  some  years  ago  when  walking  across 
a  hillside  pasture,  being  attracted  by  the  "chimping"  cal' 
of  a  song  sparrow  which  showed  signs  of  excitement  and  dis- 
tress. On  stopping  to  find  out  the  cause  I  found  a  huge 
milk-snake  with  its  head  in  the  sparrow's  nest.  It  had  al- 
ready devoured  three  out  of  the  five  eggs,  but  needless  to  say 
it  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  finish  its  repast. 

During  the  early  part  of  April,  when  you  take  your  evening 
walk  across  the  fields,  yoa  hear  a  new  song  which  resembles 
that  of  the  song  sparrow.  But  when  you  stop  for  a  moment 
to  listen,  you  notice  the  difference,  and  you  say  to  yourself, 
"Ah,  the  vesper  sparrow  has  returned".  The  song  is  not 
quite  so  simple  and  sweet  as  that  of  the  song  sparrow,  and 
it  runs  off  towards  the  end  in  a  longer  complication  of  notes 
that  is  difficult  for  the  ear  to  follow.  But  it  is  the  familiar 
vesper  song  of  the  April  fields,  and  a  country  walk  in  these 
early  spring  evenings  would  be  dull  without  it.  The  vesper 
sparrow  is  fond  of  the  roadside,  and  the  lane  or  the  pathway 
across  the  fields,  and  as  it  runs  along  the  path  ahead  of  you, 
you  are  sure  to  notice  the  white  tail-feathers  which  are  its 
distinguishing  mark. 

If  your  walk  on  a  spring  afternoon  should  take  you  along 
the  rougher  pastures,  with  half-grown  copses  on  stumpy 
clearings,  you  may  perhaps  hear  from  a  distance  the  sweet, 
half -plaintive  song  of  the  field  sparrow.  You  do  not  have  to 
listen  a  second  time  to  recognise  the  song,  for  it  begins  deliber- 
ately with  one  or  two  longer  notes  in  the  same  key,  and  then 
runs  off  into  a  rapid  series  of  short  notes  which  run  into  one 
another,  as  if  the  singer  were  in  a  hurry  or  could  not  restrain 
himself  for  joy.  But  the  field  sparrow  is  very  shy,  and  even 
with  field-glasses  it  is  difficult  for  you  to  get  a  sight  of  him 
close  at  hand. 

The  town-dweller  who  never  takes  walks  in  the  country 
knows  the  sparrow  family  chiefly  by  the  English  sparrow  of 
the  eaves  and  the  gutters,  and  by  the  chipping  sparrow  which 
is  so  commonly  seen  around  the  gardens  and  lawns.      The 
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chipping  sparrow  is  not  musical.  On  the  contrary,  you  some- 
times weary  of  the  simple  "chipping"  note;  but  nevertheless 
you  are  glad  of  his  presence,  for  he  is  gentle  and  companionable. 
You  sometimes  find  the  nest  in  your  apple  tree,  or  in  an  ever- 
green on  your  lawn,  or  sometimes  in  the  honeysuckle  at  your 
very  door.  And  when  you  have  found  it,  you  cannot  help 
expressing  your  admiration,  for  it  is  seldom  you  find  so  pretty 
a  picture  as  the  little  cup-like  nest  with  its  neat  lining  of  horse- 
hair and  its  five  tiny,  speckled,  sky-blue  eggs. 

Every  one  is  familiai  with  the  English  sparrow,  and  he  has 
few  friends.  He  is  pugnacious,  and  drives  away  the  better 
class  of  birds,  and  when  his  sordid  heart  is  warmed  to  song 
there  is  little  music  in  it.  His  haunts  are  the  dust  and  filth  of 
the  streets  rather  than  green  grass  or  green  trees.  Yet  one 
cannot  but  admire  his  thrift  and  sturdiness — the  "English" 
there  is  in  him;  and,  after  all,  his  chirping  and  scolding  does 
help  to  liven  up  the  dreary,  sunless  winter  day.  He  nests 
early,  and  he  trails  straws  and  feathers  over  your  verandah 
and  lawn,  but  the  nest  itself  is  a  model  for  protection  and 
comfort.  It  is  generally  built  in  the  cornice,  under  the  eaves, 
and  is  snugly  lined  with  down  and  feathers.  And  if  the  cornice 
is  not  convenient,  he  can  readily  accommodate  himself  to  other 
quarters.  I  once  found  a  deserted  oriole's  nest  in  the  orchard, 
lined  with  feathers  and  containing  five  sparrow's  eggs;  and 
he  has  been  known  to  nest  in  a  coat-sleeve,  an  old  hat,  the 
pump,  a  watering  can,  and  even  a  hole  in  a  tree. 

In  some  parts  of  Canada  two  other  varieties,  the  white- 
throated  and  white-crowned  sparrows,  are  common.  They 
do  not  usually  breed  in  southern  Ontario,  but  early  in  May 
you  are  sure  to  see  them,  or  hear  them  at  least,  among  the 
underbrush  of  the  thickets  as  the^  make  their  way  leisurely 
to  their  summer  homes  farther  north.  In  the  Cobalt  district 
one  summer  I  found  a  white-throated  sparrow  nesting  in  the 
balsam  thicket  a  few  yards  away  from  our  shack,  and  obtained 
a  photograph  of  the  nest  and  eggs.  The  white-throated 
sparrow  is  sometimes  known  as  "the  Canada  bird"  because 
its  song  may  be  translated,  "Dear,  sweet  Canada,  Canada, 
Canada" — or  as  the  American  tourist  prefers  to  interpret  it, 
"Poor  old  Canada,  Canada,  Canada".  In  the  north  country 
its  song  is  heard  everywhere — from  the  thicket,  from  the  peak 
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of  your  tent,  from  a  spray  by  the  river  side,  from  the  top  of 
the  spruce  and  fir.  The  evening  is  the  time  when  the  sweet, 
half-plaintive  call  is  sweetest  and  best — and  sometimes 
through  the  darkness  as  you  lie  awake  in  your  tent  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  night,  you  are  startled  to  hear,  clear  and 
loud  from  the  thicket  near  at  hand,  the  well-known  refrain, 
"Dear,  sweet  Canada,  Canada,  Canada",  which  the  dark- 
ness, added  to  the  silence  and  loneliness  of  the  wilderness, 
makes  more  plaintive  still. 


Nest  of  Eng-lish  Sparrow  in  coatsleeve 


Learning  Dates 

Do  your  students  detest  learning  dates?     Did  you  ever 
make  it  clear  to  them  that  dates  were  only  a  means 
to  an  end?    Did  you  ever  try  to  show  them  what  dates 
were  useful  for  ? 

The  main  reason  for  learning  dates  is  not  to  know  when  a 
thing  happened,  but  to  learn  how  long  a  time  elapsed  between 
that  event  and  some  other  event  with  which  we  wish  to  con- 
nect it.  When  students  learn  the  dates  of  a  King  of  England, 
they  should,  for  instance,  use  these  dates  at  once  to  find  out 
how  long  he  reigned.  Similar  uses  of  dates  in  giving  correct 
ideas  of  the  lapse  of  time  will  be  found  in  determining  such 
questions  as  these:  Have  white  men  occupied  North  America 
as  long  as  the  Romans  occupied  Great  Britain?  Compare 
the  length  of  the  French  possession  of  Canada  with  that  of 
the  British  possession.  A  drummer  boy  aged  fifteen  was 
with  Wolfe  at  the  capture  of  Quebec,  1759.  How  old  was  he 
when  he  enlisted  with  Carle  ton  to  defend  Quebec  against 
Montgomery  and  Arnold,  1775?  Would  he  be  too  old  to 
carry  a  gun  with  De  Salaberry  in  the  War  of  1812?  Could 
a  boy  of  fifteen,  who  had  seen  the  beacons  blaze  to  warn 
England  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  1588,  live  to  see  Oliver 
Cromwell  at  the  hsight  of  his  power?  A  boy  was  born  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  H,  1683.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  saw  the 
soldiers  returning  from  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  1690.  How  old 
would  he  be  when  Marlborough  won  the  Battle  of  Blenheim, 
1704?  When  Wolfe  captured  Quebec?  When  George  H 
became  King  of  England?  It  is  even  better  when  actual 
characters  can  be  substituted  for  imaginary.  The  student 
who  reviews  an  epoch  of  Canadian  history  by  means  of  a 
biography  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  may  be  surprised  that  one  man 
should  have  counted  among  his  active  experiences  the  siege 
of  Quebec  under  Wolfs,  1759,  the  organisation  of  the  newly 
conquered  country,  of  which  he  was  made  Governor,  the 
Quebec  Act,  1774,  the  defence  of  Quebec  against  Montgomery 
and  Arnold,   1775,  the  War  of  Independence  to  the  south, 
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1780,  the  coming  of  the  U.  E.  LoyaHsts,  1783,  the  Constitu- 
tional Act,  1791,  and  the  organisation  of  Upper  Canada  under 
Governor  Simcoe,  whose  term  of  office  expired  in  the  Same 
year  as  his  own  as  Governor-General  of  Canada.  Yet  in  all 
these  Sir  Guy  Carleton  took  a  leading  part. 

Besides  the  use  of  this  in  giving  correct  ideas  of  the  lapse  of 
time,  dates  are  necessary  for  purposes  of  comparison,  e.g., 
to  relate  events  in  British  history  with  events  in  Canadian 
or  European  history.  Scores  of  such  examples  might  be  given. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  relations  between  Canada  and  the 
American  colonies.  Is  not  some  relationship  other  than  that 
of  time  suggested  by  the  following  array  of  dates: 

The  Peace  of  Paris,  1763. 

The  Stamp  Act,  1765. 

The  Boston  Tea-Party,  1773. 

The  Quebec  Act,  1774. 

The  Invasion  of  Canada,  1775. 

The  Peace  of  Versailles,  178"^. 

The  Coming  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists,  1783-4-5. 

The  Constitutional  Act,  1791. 

The  teacher  of  European  history  in  the  upper  school  sees 
daily  what  an  immense  advantage  is  possessed  by  a  student 
who  has  memorised  the  dates  of  the  sovereigns  of  England. 
The  readiest  means  for  purposes  of  comparison  is  the  chrono- 
logical chart,  examples  of  which  may  be  given  in  a  later  issue. 
Dates  are  as  necessary  to  the  teacher  of  history  as  maps  to 
the  teacher  of  geography,  and  their  more  frequent  use  in  the 
construction  of  chronological  tables  and  in  such  exercises  as 
are  given  above  would  not  only  make  it  easier  to  learn  them, 
but  would  tend  to  prevent  such  mistakes  as  that  of  the  student 
who,  though  possessed  of  a  phenomenal  memory  for  dates, 
always  hesitated  as  to  whether  the  foundation  of  Rome  was 
in  753  or  in  357,  w.  e.  m. 


Teacher — "A  rich  man  dies  and  leaves  $1,000,000.  One- 
fifth  is  to  go  to  his  wife,  one-sixth  to  his  son,  one-seventh  to 
his  daughter,  one-eighth  to  his  brother  and  the  rest  to  foreign 
missions.    What  does  each  get?  " 

"A  lawyer,"  said  the  littlest  boy  in  the  class  promptly. 

— Case  and  Comments. 
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HISTORY  IN  THE  HOME. 

I  tell  you  when  it  comes  to  dates, 

My  mother's  just  the  boss! 
She  tells  me  all  I  want  to  know 

'Thout  ever  gettin'  cross. 

You'd  think  she'd  get  mixed  up  sometimes; 

At  school  I  know  I  do — 
'Bout  Wellington  and  Lundy's  Lane, 

And  1492. 

But  mother  says:  "The  war  with  Spain 

Was  fought  in  '98, 
The  year  you  all  had  chickenpox, 

Exceptin'  Sister  Kate. 

"The  Boer  War  in  Africa — 
That  was  a  dreadful  thing — 

Began  in  '99,  I  know. 

For  Jack  was  born  that  spring. 

"In  1904,  my  dear. 

The  Russians  fought  the  Japs, 
That  year  was  very  cold,  and  you 

Had  chilblains  and  the  chaps." 

There's  six  of  us,  and  we're  mixed  up 

With  hist'ry  just  that  way. 
Sometimes  it's  measles,  croup  or  mumps, 
But  there's  no  date  that  ever  stumps 

My  mother,  night  or  day. 


"Ma,  what  does  d  d  stand  for?" 

"Doctor  of  divinity,  my  dear.  Don't  they  teach  you  the 
common  abbreviations  in  school?" 

"Oh,  yes;   but  that  don't  seem  to  sound  right  here." 

"Read  it  out  loud,  my  dear." 

My  Dear  (reading):  Witness — "I  heard  the  defendant  say, 
'I'U^make  you  suffer  for  this.  I'll  be  doctor  of  divinity  if  I 
don't.'  " — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


Proving  Answers  in  Arithmetic 

WM.  PRENDERGAST,  B.A. 

The  Normal  School,  Toronto 

THERE  is  a  phase  of  arithmetic  teaching  that  to  some 
extent  is  neglected  in  the  schools  of  Ontario — the 
practice  of  teaching  children  to  verify  results.  If 
arithmetic  is  to  be  of  any  value  to  a  person  in  practical  life, 
his  knowledge  of  it  must  be  dependable.  The  man  in  com- 
mercial life,  or  in  engineering,  or  in  manufacturing,  must  be 
able  to  solve  his  arithmetical  problems  with  facility  and 
accuracy,  with  readiness  and  exactness ;  he  must  have  a  certain 
confidence  in  his  ability  and  a  certain  assurance  that  his 
result  is  accurate.  What  the  man  must  know,  the  boy  should 
learn.  No  better  method  of  teaching  accuracy  exists  than 
that  of  having  children  verify  results.  In  the  world  there  is 
no  book  of  answers  to  which  one  may  refer,  no  obliging  teacher 
that  one  may  consult. 

Results  in  arithmetic  may  be  verified  by  working  the  pro- 
blem by  another  method,  independent  of  the  first  solution, 
and  comparing  results,  or  by  noticing  whether  the  answer 
fulfils  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  In  many  cases  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  each  step  in  the  operation  is  a  sufficient  verifi- 
cation, and  frequently  the  only  one  that  can  be  conveniently 
applied.  A  result  in  addition  may  be  verified  by  adding  the 
columns  downwards  (assuming  that  they  were  added  up- 
wards in  the  first  instance).  This  is  in  reality  a  duplicate 
solution;  an  answer  in  subtraction  may  be  tested  by  adding 
it  to  the  subtrahend  and  comparing  with  the  minuend;  in 
other  words,  the  answer  is  examined  to  see  if  it  satisfies  the 
conditions  of  the  problem.  When  we  multiply  the  quotient 
by  the  divisor,  add  the  remainder,  and  compare  the  result 
with  the  dividend,  we  are  testing  a  solution  by  trying  whether 
the  answer  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  A  simple 
multiplication  is  most  easily  tested  by  a  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  work.  The  solution  of  problems  in  measurement  and 
interest  may  generally  be  tested  in  the  same  way.  All  this 
sounds  very  easy,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  pupils  to  put  these 
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proofs  into  practice.  Sometimes  they  will  attempt  a  second 
solution  independent  of  the  first,  and  after  they  have  pro- 
ceeded a  short  distance,  forget  their  plan,  and  drift  over  to 
the  original  solution,  and  thus  lose  any  chance  there  was  of 
discovering  a  probable  error.  A  child  will  attempt  to  prove 
his  answer  to  a  sum  by  adding  the  columns  downwards.  He 
goes  along  very  attentively  for  a  couple  of  columns,  say;  then 
active  attention  weakens,  habit  asserts  her  sway,  and  the 
child  is  adding  the  third  column  upwards,  and  if  he  made  a 
mistake  originally  in  adding  this  column,  he  is  almost,  sure 
to  repeat  it. 

I  have  made  experiments  with  the  students  of  the  Normal 
School  occasionally,  and  notice  that  even  advanced  students 
find  some  difficulty  in  testing  whether  or  not  an  answer 
satisfies  the  conditions  of  a  problem.  Recently  a  class  was 
asked  to  solve  a  problem  in  insurance,  and  verify  the  result 
obtained.  A  number  of  students  who  had  incorrect  answers 
proved,  or  thought  they  proved,  their  answers  accurate. 
They  did  indeed  show  that  the  answer  satisfied  a  condition 
of  the  problem,  but  failed  to  see  that  it  did  not  satisfy  all 
the  conditions;  they  examined  for  the  condition  most  im- 
mediately and  most  recently  employed  in  the  solution,  and 
overlooked  the  more  remote  conditions  concerned. 

Verifying  results,  particularly  by  obtaining  two  indepen- 
dent solutions  of  the  problem,  or  by  testing  whether  the  re- 
sult satisfies  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  is  just  as  valuable 
to  the  pupil  as  working  a  new  problem.  In  one  respect  it  is 
more  valuable  than  attempting  to  solve  a  new  problem; 
every  time  a  student  verifies  a  result  that  he  has  obtained 
with  effort,  he  acquires  a  further  confidence  in  his  power,  an 
acquisition  by  no  means  to  be  underestimated. 

Pupils  should  be  trained  to  verify  results  even  if  they  solve 
a  fewer  number  of  problems.  There  is  a  sort  of  training 
obtained,  a  power  acquired  in  verifying  solutions,  that  cannot 
be  obtained  in  working  new  problems. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  a  check  and  a  proof. 
By  a  proof  is  meant  a  test,  which  if  correctly  performed, 
shows  that  the  answer  is  correct.  A  "check"  is  a  test  applied 
to  an  answer,  which,  though  correctly  performed,  does  not 
necessarily   determine    that   the   answer   is   correct.     Thus, 
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casting  out  nines  as  a  test  for  multiplication  or  addition  is 
a  "check",  since  an  answer  may  conform  to  the  test  and  still 
be  incorrect.  This  kind  of  test  is  not  without  worth,  because 
the  kind  of  error  that  it  will  not  detect  is  one  that  is  not  likely 
to  occur. 

A  rough  estimate  is  a  very  useful  first  test.  Thus  the  cost 
of  785  bushels  of  wheat  at  98  cents  a  bushel  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of,  but  less  than,  $785.  A  student  who  in  solving 
a  problem  required  to  know  the  amount  of  commission  on 
a  sale  of  $760  at  1K%,  gave  as  answer  $95.  A  moment's  con- 
sideration would  have  supplied  a  very  simple  test:  1%  of 
$760  is  $7.60.  And  the  correct  answer  must  be  a  slightly 
larger  quantity  than  this  last  amount. 

On  another  occasion  it  was  necessary  to  find  the  amount  of 
premium  due  on  an  insurance  risk  of  $750  at  the  rate  of  30 
cents  the  $100.  To  note  that  the  amount  of  premium  was  a 
sum  between  7  times  30  cents,  and  8  times  30  cents,  would 
have  been  a  useful  first  test;  a  full  verification  should  follow. 


Teacher — What  is  velocity,  Johnny? 

Johnny — Velocity  is  what  a  fellow  lets  go  of  a  wasp  with.- 
Pathfinder. 


A  teacher  in  giving  a  lecture  to  the  members  of  her  junior 
hygiene  class,  had  cautioned  them  against  eating  anything 
hard,  such  as  nuts,  hard  candy,  etc.  A  small  boy  held  up  his 
hand. 

"What  is  it,  Sammie?"  she  inquired. 

"Say,  did  you  ever  see  any  of  these  here  candy  jaw- 
breakers?" 

"Ye-s,  I  believe  so,"  she  hesitated  wonderingly. 

"Well,  Willie  here,"  indicating  another  boy  in  the  class, 
"stood  right  in  front  of  Gregorie's  store  yesterday  and  eat  five 
of  them  right  down." 

"Ate,"  corrected  the  teacher. 

"Aw,  was  it  eight?  I  was  thinkin'  it  was  only  five." — 
Journal  oj  Education. 


History  and  Current  Events 

THE  HOME  RULE  BILL 

FORTY-FIVE  years  ago  Canada  gave  up  a  legislative 
union  in  favour  of  a  federal  union  that  gave  local  self- 
government  to  the  two  provinces,  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  and  included  in  the  union  the  adjacent  British  pro- 
vinces of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  One  can  imagine 
how  little  it  was  to  the  taste  of  the  English  and  Protestant 
minority  in  Lower  Canada  to  find  themselves  left,  as  they 
imagined  it,  at  the  mercy  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
differing  from  them  in  race,  language,  and  religion.  It  was  the 
Ulster  problem  of  that  day. 

Premier  Asquith,  in  the  speech  in  which  he  introduced  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  last  April, 
forecasted  a  similar  change  from  a  legislative  to  a  federal  union 
in  the  British  Isles.  The  first  step  was  to  be  the  grant  of  a 
local  legislature  to  Ireland  to  which  would  be  given  the  control 
of  purely  Irish  affairs.  The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  over  one  hundred.  A  few  days  later  the 
House  of  Lords  by  a  large  majority  rejected  the  measure. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Parliament  Act  of  1910,  how- 
ever, any  bill  which  is  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  at 
three  successive  sessions  may  in  two  years  on  the  third  reading 
become  law  without  being  submitted  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  consent  of  the  King.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  present  government,  provided  nothing  disturbs  its 
tenure  of  power  for  the  next  two  years,  to  press  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  to  such  a  conclusion.  If  their  present  intentions  are 
fulfilled,  Ireland  will  haVe  Home  Rule  in  the  autumn  of  1914. 
An  outline  of  the  form  of  government  proposed  for  Ireland 
will  be  of  interest.  If  the  present  measure  becomes  law, 
Ireland  will  still  be  represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
but  the  number  of  members  will  be  cut  down  from  one  hundred 
and  three  to  forty-two.  An  Irish  Parliament  will  meet  at 
Dublin.  It  will  consist  of  two  Houses,  a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Commons.  The  Senate  will  consist  of  forty  members  to 
hold  office  for  eight  years.    They  will  be  nominated  at  first  by 
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the  British  Government.  After  the  first  terms  of  office  expire, 
appointments  will  be  made  by  the  Irish  Government.  The 
Irish  House  of  Commons  will  consist  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  members  elected  by  the  people  on  the  basis  of  one  member 
for  every  twenty-seven  thousand  of  population.  This,  to 
begin  with,  will  give  Ulster  fifty-nine  members.  In  case  of  a 
disagreement  between  the  two  Houses  over  any  measure,  they 
are  to  sit  and  vote  together.  At  the  head  of  the  government 
will  be  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  whose  functions  will  correspond  to 
those  of  our  Governor-General. 

With  regard  to  the  power  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  it  is 
enacted  that  it  cannot  in  any  way  establish  or  endow  any 
religion,  or  prohibit  the  free  exercise  of  any  religion,  or  impose 
any  disability  for  religious  belief,  or  make  any  religious  belief 
or  religious  ceremony  a  condition  of  the  validity  of  any  mar- 
riage. Moreover,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  withhold  for  the 
consideration  of  the  British  Government  any  measure  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  the  Imperial  Parliament  can  amend  or 
nullify  any  Irish  Act.  The  Irish  Parliament  cannot  pass  laws 
relating  to  the  Crown,  the  Army  and  Navy,  or  make  treaties 
with  foreign  powers. 

For  the  present  certain  public  services  in  Ireland  are  to  be 
retained  by  the  British  Government,  namely,  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,  the  administration  of  the  Irish  Land  Purchase 
Act,  Old  Age  Pensions,  the  National  Insurance  Bill,  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary,  and  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 

The  administration  of  the  Post  Office  is  to  be  transferred  to 
the  new  Parliament.  They  have  power  to  impose  new  taxes; 
they  may  increase  or  lessen  customs  duties,  but  cannot  impose 
customs  on  articles  not  already  dutiable  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 

The  revenues  of  the  Irish  Parliament  will  be  derived  from 
four  sources;  (1)  an  annual  grant  from  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment of  some  £6,350,000,  a  sum  equal  to  the  present  cost  of 
Irish  services  as  determined  by  a  joint  Exchequer  Board; 
(2)  Irish  postal  revenue;  (3)  an  annual  grant  of  a  sum,  at  first 
£500,000,  to  decrease  by  £50,000  a  year  to  £200,000;  (4)  local 
taxation. 

The  vigorous  opposition  to  the  whole  principle  of  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland  is  based  on : 
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1.  Differences  in  race,  religion  and  general  interests  between 
half  the  population  of  Ulster  and  the  Irish  people  as  a  whole. 

2.  The  danger  in  case  of  foreign  war  of  an  unfriendly  Ire- 
land, not  immediately  under  British  control.  Ireland  is  too 
near  England  to  risk  its  occupation  by  an  enemy. 

The  vigorous  nature  of  the  opposition  from  Ulster  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  thousands  of  Ulstermen  signed  on  September 
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such  <»  "Po''l''"''*'i^  being  forced  upon  us  we  further  solemnly  and 
mutually  pledge  ourselves  to  refuse  to  recognise  its  authority. 
<3  Hn  surt  confidence  that  <5od  will  defend  the  right  we  hereto 
subscribe  our  nomes.  ^  1\nd  further  we  individually  declare 
tl)at  wt  t)ave  not  already  signed  t\)U  Covenant 


d)e   above  tpos   signed   (;  me   o^ 

■IClster  '3>ay  "  Salurdflj.  28th  September    1912 


(3ob    Savz    tbc   3iing. 


28th  last  the  Covenant  shown  in  the  illustration.  Ulster  at 
present  is  represented  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  by 
seventeen  Home  Rule  members  and  sixteen  Unionists. 

W.  E.  M. 


Teacher — Bessie,  your  little  brother  hasn't  been  to  school 
foi  twc  days.     Is  he  sick? 

Bessie — No,  ma'am;  it's  worse  than  that.  Mamma  cut  his 
hair. 


Tennyson's  Locksley  Hall 

(A  Paraphrase.) 

(Note. — Locksley  Hall  is  prescribed  feir  the  Junior  Matriculation  and 
Teachers'  examinations  in  several  provinces.  Although  it  contains  a 
number  of  very  fine  passages,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  too  difficult  for  the  average  High  School  pupil.  The  following  out- 
line may  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  teacher;  but  it  should  be  rememljered 
that  it  is  only  a  very  free  paraphrase  of  the  poem.) 

Lines  1-16. — The  speaker  is  a  young  soldier  who  is  about 
to  take  ship,  with  his  company,  for  service  in  foreign  lands. 
But  before  going  aboard,  he  returns  with  a  few  of  his  com- 
panions to  have  a  last  look  at  Locksley  Hall,  the  home  of  his 
boyhood,  which  he  has  left  only  a  few  weeks  before.  As  he 
stands  upon  the  seashore  and  views  the  familiar  scenes  once 
more,  he  recalls  his  boyhood  days  and  his  hopes  and  dreams 
for  the  future. 

Lines  17-38. — He  had  fallen  in  love  with  his  cousin  Amy ; 
and  under  the  influence  of  this  love  for  a  few  brief  months 
their  lives  were  bright  and  happy. 

Lines  39-62.— But  her  father  and  mother  had  interfered, 
and  Amy  had  been  forced  to  marry  a  wealthy  but  unworthy 
suitor,  whose  nature  was  coarse  and  sensual,  and  who  had 
none  of  the  finer  thoughts  and  fancies  of  his  wife.  (Note  the 
irony  in  lines  51-55.)  And  so  the  speaker  curses  the  society 
of  his  day,  with  its  wants,  its  lies,  its  sickly  forms,  and  its 
love  of  money,  which  is  at  variance  with  all  that  is  truest  and 
best  in  human  nature. 

Lines  63-76. — But  when  his  blustering  is  over,  he  begins 
to  question  himself  as  to  his  own  feelings.  Can  he  pluck  this 
bitter  experience  out  of  his  heart?  Never.  (67.)  Can  he 
make  a  division  in  his  memories, so  as  to  forget  Amy's  false- 
ness and  remember  only  her  goodness?  He  recalls  a  dear 
friend  who  is  dead  and  of  whom  he  has  only  happy  memories. 
Can  he  not  think  of  Amy  as  dead,  and  continue  to  love  her 
as  before?  But  he  can  get  no  answer  that  will  bring  him 
comfort.  And  what,  after  all,  is  the  use  of  seeking  for  com- 
fort since  our  memories  of  our  happier  days  are  those  that 
are  most  sad! 

Lines  77-97. — Then  for  a  moment  he  pauses,  to  try  to  pic- 
ture Amy's  feelings,  for  he  knows  that  she  too  is  unhappy. 
But  after  all,  she  will  outlive  it,  and,  worse  still,  be  happy 

without  him! 
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Lines  98-106. — As  for  himself,  he  sees  that  his  only  safety 
lies  in  action.  But  there  is  no  employment  to  which  he  can 
turn;  for  in  these  days  money  is  needed  for  every  trade  or 
calling,  and  competition  is  keen.  He  would  like  to  go  to  war. 
But  there  is  no  war,  for  the  nations  too  are  ready  to  sell  their 
honour  and  to  compromise  their  wrongs  for  gold. 

Lines  107-130. — One  thing,  however,  he  can  do — go  back 
in  spirit  to  his  earlier  youth,  and  try  to  find  comfort  and 
hope  in  the  dreams  and  ambitions  of  boyhood,  when  his 
fancy  looked  forward  to  the  conquest  of  the  air  for  commerce 
and  for  war,  until  in  the  end  there  should  dawn  an  era  of 
universal  peace. 

Lines  131-144. — These  were  the  dreams  of  boyhood;  but 
disappointed  love  has  destroyed  his  better  feelings;  and  in 
the  social  order  in  the  world  about  him  he  can  find  nothing 
that  is  good.  Science  is  advancing,  to  be  sure,  but  the  ad- 
vance is  slow,  and  as  for  the  rise  of  the  lower  classes,  he  likens 
it  to  a  lion  creeping  towards  its  prey.  Yet,  in  spite  of  it  all, 
he  must  admit  that  intellectually  the  world  is  making  pro- 
gress; but  though  men  are  increasing  in  knowledge,  mankind 
after  all  is  not  growing  wiser  and  better.  The  happiness  of 
the  individual  is  sacrificed  that  the  world  as  a  whole  may 
make  progress;  and  he  goes  about  his  work  with  a  heavy  heart, 
wishing  that  life  with  all  its  sad  experiences  were  past. 

Lines  145-188. — He  hears  his  comrades  calling,  but  before 
he  goes,  he  tries  for  a  moment  to  console  himself  with  the 
thought  that,  after  all,  woman  is  inferior  to  man,  and  as  such 
is  not  worthy  of  his  love,  at  least  in  a  country  like  England 
where  society  is  an  artificial  thing.  From  these  artificial  social 
restraints  he  longs  to  be  free.  What  if  he  should  turn  savage 
and  live  the  life  of  nature  in  some  distant  Eastern  land? 
For  an  instant  he  is  carried  away  by  this  sudden  fancy,  but 
a  moment  later  he  is  ashamed  of  so  unworthy  a  thought. 
No,  in  Christian  Europe  his  destiny  lies,  and  he  resolves  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  boyhood  dreams! 

Summary. — Although  the  love  story  and  the  expression 
of  the  lover's  feelings  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  poem,  it 
will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  is  only  the  setting.  It  is  the 
vision  of  the  future  and  the  poet's  faith  in  human  progress 
that  is  the  real  theme  of  the  poem. 

O.  J.  S. 


:^^ »» 


"  Learn  to  Do  by   Doing 


A  Lesson  on  Board  Measure 


J.  T.  CRAWFORD,  B.A. 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 


ONE  day  recently  when  left  in  charge  of  the  Fourth  Book 
class  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  teacher,  I  decided 
to  take  them  out  to  the  playground  to  give  them  a 
practical  lesson  on  board  measure,  or  the  measuring  of  lumber. 
On  asking  a  few  questions  to  see  what  they  already  knew  of 
the  subject,  I  found  that  they  knew  what  a  board  foot  was, 
and  had  some  general  knowledge  of  the  work.  I  inquired 
what  instruments  we  would  require  to  use,  and  they  sug- 
gested a  ruler,  a  yard  stick,  a  tape  measure,  etc.  Each  one 
was  supplied  with  a  yard  stick,  and  brought  his  pencil  and 
note-book.  On  going  out  I  asked  where  was  the  lumber 
that  we  might  measure.  They  pointed  out  the  fence  along 
the  rear  of  the  lot,  the  sidewalk  which  ran  across  the  grounds, 
the  hand-ball  court,  etc.  We  decided  to  confine  our  attention 
to  the  rear  fence.    This  fence  was  made  of  upright  boards  one 
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inch  thick,  nailed  close  together  on  two  lines  of  scantling  which 
were  attached  to  posts.  The  problem  we  had  to  solve  was 
to  find  the  cost  of  the  fence,  and  I  asked  them  to  obtain  the 
information  from  which  we  could  find  it. 

Q.  What  shall  we  do  first? 

A.  Measure  one  of  the  boards. 

I  directed  them  to  go  in  pairs,  and  each  pair  to  measure 
one  of  the  boards.  They  did  so,  and  put  the  results  in  their 
note-books.  They  found  each  board  was  9  inches  wide  and 
6  feet  long.  They  noted  that  they  were  of  uniform  width 
and  length. 

Q.  What  shall  we  do  next? 

A.  Measure  the  length  of  the  fence  or  count  the  number  of 
boards. 

Q.  Which  will  be  easier? 

A.  To  count  the  number  of  boards. 

I  divided  the  class  into  sections,  and  each  section  counting 
part,  we  quickly  found  the  number  to  be  432. 

Q.  Have  we  all  the  information  required  to  find  the  quantity 
of  lumber  in  the  boards? 

A.  Yes. 

To  make  sure,  I  questioned  them.  One  boy  said  he  would 
find  the  amount  of  lumber  in  each  board  first,  and  giving 
him  a  piece  of  chalk  I  asked  him  how  he  would  do  it.  He 
marked  off  on  one  of  the  boards  a  length  of  one  foot,  and  said 
that  would  be  ^  of  a  board  foot,  and  that  there  were  six  of 
those  in  the  board. 

Q.  Do  we  require  further  information  to  find  the  amount 
of  lumber  in  the  fence? 

A.  Yes,  we  must  find  the  size  of  the  scantlings. 

On  measuring  they  were  found  to  be  2  inches  by  3  inches. 

Q.  Do  we  require  anything  further? 

Some  thought  we  should  measure  the  length  of  the  scantlings, 
but  we  decided  it  was  not  necessary. 

Q.  Anything  further  required? 

A.  Yes,  the  number  of  posts. 

Q.  How  shall  we  find  that? 

A.  By  counting  them. 

On  counting  we  found  there  were  23.  All  this  information 
was  recorded  in  their  note-books.     We  then  returned  to  the 
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class-room,  five  minutes  of  the  period  still  remaining,  and 
reviewed  the  data  we  had  obtained,  to  see  that  all  under- 
stood it.  Thinking  some  might  have  difficulty  in  finding  the 
amount  of  lumber  in  the  scantling,  I  questioned  them  about 
it,  and  concluded  they  would  be  able  to  do  it  themselves. 

Q.  Now,  if  we  wish  to  find  the  cost  of  the  fence,  what 
further  information  is  required? 

A.  The  cost  of  the  lumber  per  1,000  feet,  and  the  cost  of 
the  posts. 

On  asking  what  they  thought  the  lumber  might  cost,  there 
was  gr^at  diversity  of  opinion,  but  we  decided  on  $25  per 
1,000  feet,  and  20  cents  each  as  the  cost  of  the  posts.  I  then 
instructed  them  to  solve  the  problem  for  home-work  and 
present  the  results  to  ths  teacher  at  the  next  lesson.  I  con- 
cluded by  asking  ths  class,  in  the  event  of  the  regular  teacher 
being  absent  at  the  next  lesson,  would  they  prefer  a  study 
period,  or  would  they  like  to  go  out  again  and  continue  this 
measuring  work,  and  they  all  agreed  they  would  prefer  the 
latter. 

The  regular  teacher  was  present  at  the  next  lesson,  and  he 
informed  me  that  nearly  all  the  class  had  the  correct  answer 
to  the  problem.  To  fhow  the  interest  they  took  in  the  pro- 
blem, some  of  them  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
whole  cost  had  not  been  found;  that  we  omitted  to  allow  for 
the  cost  of  the  nails  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen  who  put 
it  up. 

This  lesson  if  intended  to  illustrate  these  points  in  teaching: 

1.  That  pupils  require  variety  in  their  work.  Continual 
class-room  work  is  liable  to  become  monotonous  and  tiresome. 

2.  That  they  learn  best  how  to  do  a  thing  by  actually 
doing  it,  not  by  working  with  data  which  have  been  supplied 
to  them  and  in  which  they  have  little  personal  interest. 


The  teacher  in  natural  history  had  received  more  or  less 
satisfactory  replies  to  her  questions,  and  finally  asked : 

"What  boy  can  tell  me  where  the  home  of  the  swallow  is?" 

Long  silence,  then  a  hand  waved. 

"Well,  Bobbie,  where  is  it?" 

"The  home  of  the  swallow,"  declared  Bobbie,  seriously, 
"is  in  the  stummick." — Youth's  Companion. 


Suggestions  for  the  Class=Rooni 

Making  Their  Geography. — "In  teaching  geography," 
writes  a  Manitoba  teacher,  "I  have  pupils  draw  a  series  of 
maps  illustrating  political  divisions,  physical  features,  rail- 
ways, etc.  These  maps  are  mounted  on  large  sheets  of  card- 
board or  heavy  paper,  and  underneath  them,  on  a  space  left 
for  the  purpose,  we  paste  pictures  from  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, etc.,  illustrating  typical  scenes,  products,  etc.  In  this 
way  the  pupils  make  their  own  geography,  and  they  enjoy 
the  work  very  much." 

To  Keep  Plants  from  Freezing. — Teachers  in  many  cases 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  plants,  for  study,  in  the  schoolroom 
during  the  winter,  because  during  the  intermission  between 
Friday  and  Monday  the  schoolrooms  usually  become  cold. 
To  protect  the  plants  during  these  periods,  plant-boxes  and 
other  holders  may  be  set  into  a  box  lined  with  several  thick- 
nesses of  newspaper,  and  covered  over  with  a  lid  also  lined 
with  thicknesses  of  paper.  The  enclosing  box  should  be  large 
enough  to  permit  of  the  plants  being  set  in  and  covered, 
without  being  bent  over  and  crowded.  An  air  space  should 
be  allowed  between  layers  of  paper.  For  the  longer  periods 
the  plants  of  a  school  may  be  left  in  the  boiler  room. 

Some  Questions  for  the  Inspector. — What  shall  I  find 
when  you  visit  my  school? 

Shall  I  find  you  sensible,  severe,  or  affected? 

Shall  I  find  you  helpful  or  flirtatious? 

Shall  I  find  you  a  young  "know-it-all,"  or  an  old  "has- 
been"? 

Shall  I  find  you  neatly  dressed  like  a  business  man,  or 
arrayed  in  ill-cut,  pedagogical  black,  with  expanses  of  once 
white  linen  and  a  soiled  and  gorgeous  made  tie? 

Shall  I  find  you  a  person  whom  I  can  ask  for  advice  about 
matters  of  discipline  without  danger  of  having  an  exaggerated 
tale  of  my  difficulties  repeated  to  every  other  teacher  you 
visit? 

Shall  I  find  you  a  person  whose  reading  is  not  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  county  papers  and  text-books  for  children? — Ex. 
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The  Sovereigns  of  England. — The  following  ingenious 
but  uninspired,  rhyme,  may  possibly  be  of  some  use,  in  com- 
mitting to  memory  the  list  of  Kings  and  Queens  in  English 
history : 

First  William  the  Norman, 

Then  William  his  son, 

Henry,  Stephen  and  Henry. 

Then  Richard  and  John; 

Edwards  one,  two  and  three. 

And  again  after  Richard 

Three  Henrys  we  see, 

Two  Edwards,  third  Richard; 

And  next  you  may  guess 

Two  Henrys,  sixth  Edward, 

Queen  Mary,  Queen  Bess. 

Then  James  I,  of  Scotland, 

Then  Charles  whom  they  slew. 

And  afterwards  Cromwell 
I  And  Charles  number  two. 

Next  James  the  second 

Ascended  the  throne ; 

Then  William  and  Mary 

Together  came  on. 

Then  Anne,  Georges  four 

And  fourth  William  we  find ; 

And  good  Queen  Victoria 

We'll  long  bear  in  mind. 

Then  Edward  the  Seventh, 

The  peacemaker,  passed; 

And  our  own  George  the  Fifth, 

Whose  reign  is  the  last. 

Common  Signs  and  Abbreviations — How  many  teachers 
understand  the  origin  of  the  common  signs  and  abbreviations 
that  are  used  in  so  many  of  their  lessons?  And  yet  an  ex- 
planation of  these  signs  often  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  lesson 
and  makes  it  much  easier  for  the  pupil  to  remember.  The 
origin  of  the  following  may  perhaps  be  interesting: 

The  signs  £  5.  d.  come  from  the  first  letteis  of  the  Latin 
words,  librae,  solidi,  and  denarii,  meaning  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence.    The  sign  lb-  is  made  from  the  word  libra,  a  pound. 
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The  sign  $  is  harder  to  explain.  The  dollar  was  oiiginally  a 
Spanish  coin,  worth  8  reals  (or  royals),  and  the  value  was 
indicated  thus,  /8/.  In  the  course  of  time,  to  save  space, 
the  two  strokes  were  written  over  the  8,  instead  of  at  each 
side.  The  sign  oz  comes  from  ounce,  and  the  sign  viz.  comes 
from  the  Latin  videlicet,  meaning  "namely".  But  there  is  no 
z  in  either  of  these  words.  Where  then  does  it  come  from? 
The  explanation  is  that  in  early  English  a  sign  similar  to  z 
was  used  to  indicate  an  abbreviation,  so  that  oz,  for  example, 
is  made  up  of  o  for  ounce,  plus  the  sign  z.  Etc.  is  short  for  et 
cetera,  meaning  "and  other  things".  Our  exclamation  mark 
(!)  comes  from  the  Latin  exclamation  /o, which  means  a  cry 
of  joy,  and  our  interrogation  mark  (?)  is  developed  from  the 
q  of  the  Latin  word  questio,  a  question.  The  sign  =  is  made 
of  two  little  lines  equal  to  one  another.  The  sign  +  has  developed 
from  the  letter  p  standing  for  plus,  meaning  "more".  The 
Latin  minus,  meaning  "less"  was  formerly  frequently  writ  tea 
Mns,  with  a  stroke  over  it  as  a  sign  that  it  was  abbreviated; 
then  the  letters  were  omitted  entirely  and  the  stroke  alope 
remained  as  the  sign.  The  sign  X  is  oimply  the  sign  +  turned 
around,  to  suggest  that  multiplication  is  a  short  way  of  doing 
addition.  The  sign  J,  used  in  connection  with  square  root, 
is  a  corruption  of  the  letter  r,the  first  letter  of  the  Latin  radix, 
meaning  "a  root". 

Home  Reading. — If  you  want  some  interesting  data  to 
study,  get  your  pupils  to  answer  in  writing  the  following 
questions: 

1.  What  books,  other  than  text -books,  have  you  read  since 
school    began    in    September? 

2.  How  much  time  do  you  spend  every  day  in  reading? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  reading  and  studying? 

4.  What  newspapers  and  magazines  come  to  your  home 
regularly?  Where  is  each  published ?  What  is  its  subscription 
price? 

5.  Arrange  them  in  the  order  in  which  you  like  them. 
With  this  information  you  ought  to   be  able  to  help  your 

community  in  its  selection  of  good  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Ask  your  pupils  to  bring  a  copy  of  each  publication  to  school 
so  that  all  may  see  them  and  get  some  idea  what  they  are 
like.    Once  in  a  while,  assign  some  good  editorial  as  a  reading 
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lesson.  Base  your  arithmetic  lesson  on  some  problem  found 
in  some  of  the  farm  papers.  If  you  are  inventive,  you  can 
diversify  your  school  work  quite  a  little,  using  these  publica- 
tions as  text-books. — The  School  News. 

School  the  Year  Round. — ^In  some  quarters  educationists 
are  discussing  the  question  of  keeping  school  open  all  the  year 
round.  Two  elementary  schools  in  Newark,  N.J.,  were  kept 
open  last  summer  by  way  of  a  test.  Th^  average  attendance 
was  93  per  cent,  of  the  enrolment.  The  health  of  the  children 
was  good,  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  windows  were  kept 
open  all  the  time.  The  large  variety  and  opportunity  of  out- 
door play  out  of  school  hours,  which  summer  affords,  no 
doubt  also  contributed  to  this  result.  That  the  work  was 
satisfactory  appears  from  the  fact  that  a  larger  percentage  of 
children  were  promoted  than  in  the  regular  classes  during 
the  usual  school  year. — Normal  Instructor. 


Wanted 


A  sheet  for  the  bed  of  a  river, 

A  ring  for  the  finger  of  scorn, 

A  glove  for  the  hand  of  fate, 

A  boot  for  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 

A  sleeve  for  the  arm  of  the  law, 

A  set  of  teeth  for  the  mouth  of  a  river, 

A  lock  for  the  trunk  of  an  elephant, 

A  feather  for  the  wings  of  the  wind, 

Scales  for  the  weight  of  years, 

Buttons  for  a  coat  of  paint, 

A  rung  for  the  ladder  of  fame, 

Reins  for  a  bridal  tour, 

A  medicine  to  keep  the  ink  well. 

To  know  what  makes  the  weather  vane  and  the  roads  cross, 

A  key  for  a  lock  of  hair. 

— The  Merry  Thought. 


Cheerfulness  is  God's  medicine.  Everybody  ought  to 
bathe  in  it.  Grim  care,  moroseness,  anxiety, — all  the  rust  of 
life  can  be  scoured  off  with  the  oil  of  cheerfulness. 


iiints  for  the  Library 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  Wide-Awake  Readers.  Primer  and  First  Reader,  30  cents 
each;  Second  Reader,  35  cents;  Third  Reader,  40  cents. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  This  is  a  very  attractive  series 
of  readers  for  supplementary  work  in  Grades  I  to  VI.  They 
are  well  illustrated,  the  material  is  suitably  graded,  and  the 
stories  are  such  as  to  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  interests  of 
the  pupils.  o.  J.  s. 

The  Montessori  Method.  An  Exposition  and  Criticism,  by 
S.  A.  Morgan,  B.A.,  D.Psed.,  Principal,  Normal  School, 
Hamilton.  Published  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Because  of  various  magazine  articles  the  interest  in  Dr.  Mon- 
tessori's  experiments  has  become  quite  widespread,  and  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Education  has  done  a  genuine  service 
through  the  publication  of  the  bulletin  in  question. 

The  expository  portion  of  the  bulletin  is  sufficiently  full  for 
the  reader  to  obtain  a  very  fair  notion  of  the  organisation  and 
methods  of  the  Montessori  schools  and  of  the  educational 
theory  which  lies  back  of  both.  Dr.  Morgan  is  to  be  com- 
mended on  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  has  carried  out  his 
task.  His  criticism  is  in  the  main  unfavourable,  though  not 
any  more  so  than  that  of  many  others  who  have  written  on  the 
subject  during  the  last  year.  h.  t.  J.  c. 

A  Source  Book  of  English  History,  edited  by  Arthur  D.  Innes, 
M.A.  Volume  I.  384  pages.  Price,  45.  Qd.  Cambridge 
University  Press,  London.  To  the  teacher  who  wishes  to 
make  historical  events  seem  real  to  his  pupils,  who  wishes  to 
make  historical  characters  live  in  their  imagination,  this  book 
should  prove  an  invaluable  aid,  because  it  gives  a  store  of 
those  details  which,  in  history  teaching,  transform  memory 
from  an  unwilling  drudge  into  an  eager  ally.  The  selections 
are  admirably  chosen,  are  very  interesting,  and  are  calculated 
to  throw  light  upon  the  most  important  events  in  British 
history.  Pupils  in  the  Fourth  Form  of  our  Public  Schools, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  High  Schools,  will  find  this  book  of 
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great  interest  as  a  supplementary  reading  book  in  history. 
Volume  I  covers  the  period  from  597  to  1588.  w.  j.  d. 

Harrap's  Dramatic  History  Reader,  by  Fred  E.  Melton. 
Book  I,  65.;  Book  II,  6^. ;  Book  III,  105.  (Geo.  C.  Harrap  & 
Company,  London,  W.C.)  McClelland  &  Goodchild,  Toronto. 
This  series  of  history  readers  adds  the  interest  of  dialogue  to 
the  interest  of  the  stories  themselves.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  pupils  who  are  able  to  read  with  ease  will  be 
attracted  by  these  books  to  a  greater  liking  for  history.  The 
stories  are  well  chosen,  and  illustrate  topics  that  are  not  as  a 
rule  adequately  treated  in  text-books.  They  make  the  pupils 
acquainted  with  personal  details  of  many  prominent  characters 
and  illustrate  many  interesting  early  customs,  such  as  boar- 
hunting,  minstrelsy,  Christmas  customs,  etc.  There  are  five 
books  in  the  series,  and  they  range  from  the  earliest  period  of 
English  history  to  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria.  Suitable 
mainly  for  Third  Form  classes  and  those  above.  F.  f.  m. 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  in  Elementary  Schools,  by  Walter 
Sargent.  Ginn  &  Co.,  1912.  The  book  under  review  meets  a 
long-felt  need  in  that  it  presents  a  well-thought-out  system  and 
order  of  arrangement  of  the  manual  arts  from  the  First  to  the 
Eighth  Grade  of  the  Public  Schools.  Of  the  making  of  books 
on  the  manual  arts  in  recent  years  there  has  been  no  end,  and 
much  that  has  been  written  has  been  haphazard;  but  this 
work  aims  not  so  much  to  add  new  material  as  to  present 
standards  of  organization  and  attainment  in  the  different 
grades.  The  manual  arts  are  treated  in  this  organisation 
under  the  three  heads  of  Representation,  Construction,  and 
Design,  including  Colour,  and  incidentally  a  very  reasonable 
relation  is  shown  among  these  subjects.  While  not  primarily 
a  book  on  the  matter  of  the  Arts,  it  does  give  many  valuable 
suggestions  along  this  line,  together  with  very  definite  instruc- 
tions as  to  method.  In  regard  to  the  organisation  of  the 
manual  arts,  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  works  I  have  seen,  and 
should  prove  of  great  value  towards  the  proper  application  of 
the  work  in  the  grades.  a.  n.  s. 

A  History  of  the  British  Nation,  by  A.  D.  Innes.  984  pages. 
400  illustrations.  Cloth,  $1.50.  (T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack, 
London,  England.)    The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto. 
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What  and  How,  A  Course  of  Handwork  for  the  Primary 
Grades,  by  Henderson  and  Palen.  Cloth,  159  pages.  Fully 
illustrated  with  coloured  designs.  $2.00.  (The  Milton- 
Bradley  Co.,  Springfield.)    The  Geo.  M.  Hendry  Co.,  Toronto. 

The  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education,  by  S.  C. 
Parker.      505  pages.     Cloth,  $1.50.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

A  Montessori  Mother,  by  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher.  240 
pages.  Cloth,  $1.25.  McClelland  and  Goodchild,  Toronto. 
Admirably  written.  Better  for  the  ordinary  reader  than 
Dr.  Montessori's  text  itself. 

The  Last  Century  in  Europe,  by  C.  E.  M.  Hawkesworth, 
M.A.  Cloth,  526  pages.  Price  55.  Edward  Arnold,  London, 
England.  As  the  author  intimates  in  his  preface,there  is  no 
period  of  historical  study  which  is  as  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive as  the  nineteenth  century.  But  for  most  of  us  this  period 
has  been  an  "unchartered  sea".  This  book  is  the  chart;  it 
gives  us  an  orderly  review  of  the  personalities  which  domi- 
nated European  poHtics  during  the  last  century,  and  of  the 
conditions  which  existed  in  the  different  countries.  The  story 
is  one  of  the  most  absorbing  interest.  The  characters  of 
Bismarck,  Metternich,  Palmerston,  Cavour,  Napoleon  HI, 
Garibaldi,  and  others  are  sketched  with  such  care  that  the 
reader  feels  that  he  understands  the  men,  their  aims,  and  the 
obstacles  which  they  overcame.  The  internal  condition  of 
every  country  in  Europe  is  sketched  up  to  1848,  and  the  under- 
lying causes  of  the  revolutions  of  the  succeeding  years  are 
carefully  outlined.  Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  events 
of  the  present  day  will  enjoy  reading  this  author's  vivid 
descriptions  of  the  relations  of  Russia  and  Poland,  and  of 
Austria  and  Hungary,  of  the  formation  of  the  German  Empire, 
of  the  Second  and  Third  Republics  in  France,  and  of  the  career 
of  Napoleon  HI,  of  the  duel  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  of 
the  unification  of  Italy,  of  the  revolutions  in  Spain  and  in 
Portugal,  of  Britain  in  Egypt,  of  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Rou- 
mania,  and  of  the  dealings  of  the  Powers  with  the  "Sick  Man 
of  Europe".  One  important  value  of  this  book  is  that  it  helps 
the  reader  to  understand  presenc-day  conditions  and  tenden- 
cies in  Europe,  and  makes  him  a  more  intelligent  student  of 
current  events.  w.  J.  d. 


Notes  and  News 

ONTARIO. 

Miss  Bessie  R.  Hull,  of  Ingersoll,  has  taken  a  position  on 
the  staff  of  the  Athens  High  School. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Morrow,  B.A.,  formerly  of  Mitchell  High  School, 
is  now  principal  of  St.  Mary's  Collegiate  Institute,  succeeding 
Mr.  C.  McKinnon,  B.A. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Denyes,  B.A.,  formerly  of  Belleville  Collegiate 
Institute,  has  been  appointed  Public  School  Inspector  for 
Peel  County,  succeeding  Inspector  J.  S.  Deacon. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  London,  Ont.,  are  considering 
the  advisability  of  opening  school  at  eight  o'clock  and  closing 
at  three  during  the  months  of  May,  June  and  September. 

Mr.  George  A.  Marshall,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
position  on  the  staff  of  Gait  Collegiate  Institute  vacated  by 
Mr.  Robert  R.  Kersey,  B.A.,  who  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Regina  Collegiate  Institute. 

The  following  are  the  successful  candidates  in  the  examina- 
tions for  B.Psed.  and  D.Paed.,  conducted  by  the  University  of 
Toronto:  W.  J.  Patterson,  M.A.,London,  Ont.  Part  B,  D.Paed. 
J.  W.  Emery,  B.A.,  Stratford,  Ont.  Parts  A  and  B,  B.  Paed. 
Wm.  Prendergast,  B.A.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Part  A,  B.Paed. 
W.  H.  Rutherford,  B.A.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Part  A,  D.Paed.  Nor- 
man F.  Black,  M.A.,  Regina,  Sask.,  Thesis,  completing 
examination  for  the  D.Paed.  degree. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  same  examinations 
conducted  at  Queen's  University,  Kingston :  B.Paed.,  Part  B, 
Geo.  O.  McMillan,  M.A.,  Ottawa  (completing  course  for 
B.Paed.);  D.Paed.,  Part  B,  J.  M.  McCutcheon,  B.A., 
Stratford;  D.Pad.,  Thesis,  F.  H.  Lingwood,  B.A.,  B.Paed. 
(completing  for  D.Paed.  degree). 

The  trip  to  Washington  arranged  by  Inspector  Hughes  for 
the  Toronto  teachers  during  Easter  vacation  should  be  par- 
ticularly enjoyable.  The  railway  fare  is  only  $15.25  return, 
and  excellent  hotel  accommodation  has  been  secured  in  advance 
for  five  hundred  excursionists  at  $2.00  per  day.  Tickets  will 
be  valid  from  Good  Friday  until  a  week  from  the  following 
Sunday.  Trips  to  Mount  Vernon  and  other  points  of  interest 
have  been  arranged,  and  President-elect  Wilson  has  promised 
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to  receive  the  party  if  public  business  makes  it  at  all  pos- 
sible. Although  the  trip  is  intended  primarily  for  the  Toronto 
teachers,  any  one  may  take  advantage  of  the  excursion. 


Dr.  A.   C.   MacKay,   Principal,  Technical  School,   Toronto 
Who  is  interested  in  the  erection  of  a  new  two  million  dollar  Technical  School  in  Toronto 

THE   WEST. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Laidlaw.  B.A.,  English  master  of  the  Central 
Collegiate,  Winnipeg,  has  resigned  his  position  to  assume  the 
manage/ship  of  a  local  life  assurance  company. 

R.  F.  Meadows,  of  Birtle  Consolidated  School,  Manitoba, 
has  resigned  to  accept  the  principalship  of  the  schools  at 
Qu'Appelle,  Saskatchewan. 
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The  Provincial  Trustees'  Association  of  Manitoba  held  its 
annual  convention  in  the  Kelvin  Technical  High  School, 
Winnipeg,  on  February  25th,  26th  and  27th. 

Meetings  of  various  local  associations  of  trustees  are  held 
during  February  at  the  following  centres  in  Manitoba: 
Dominion  City,  February  6th;  Elkhorn,  February  12th; 
Gladstone,  February  13th;  Morden,  February  14th;  Pilot 
Mound,  February  14th.  These  will  be  addressed  by  the  local 
school  inspectors;  R.  Fletcher,  Deputy  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion; Dr.  W.  A.  Mclntyre,  H.  W.  Watson,  Robert  Houston 
and  others.  Consolidation  will  be  a  leading  topic  of  discus- 
sion at  most  of  these  meetings. 

The  preparation  of  the  January  and  the  February  numbers 
of  the  Western  School  Journal  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
W.  A.  Mclntyre,  of  the  Normal  School,  Winnipeg.  Needless 
to  say,  both  numbers  are  excellent,  and  if  the  Journal  can 
keep  up  to  this  high  standard  for  future  numbers,  its  continued 
success  is  assured. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Price,  of  Tyvan,  Sask.,  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  the  Lloydminster  Public  Schools,  to  succeed 
Mr.  F.  N.  Cruikshanks. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Helgeson,  of  the  Northwestern  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Minneapolis,  has  been  appointed  Music  Supervisor 
in  the  Saskatoon  Public  Schools. 

Miss  Catherine  T.  McCaig,  recently  director  of  Household 
Science  in  the  North  Bay  Normal  School,  has  accepted  a 
similar  position  in  the  Provincial  Normal  School  at  Calgary, 
and  Miss  McKenzie,  of  Calgary,  has  taken  the  same  work  in 
Camrose. 

The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Provincial  Educational 
Association  for  the  Province  of  Alberta  will  be  held  in  Edmon- 
ton during  Easter  week.  About  eight  hundred  teachers  are 
expected  to  attend.  M2etings  will  continue  over  thrse  days. 
Sessions  will  be  general  and  sectional.  The  sectional  divisions 
are  High  School  and  upper  and  lower  Public  Schools.  It  is 
probable  that  this  year  an  inspectors'  and  superintendents* 
section  will  be  organised.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for 
outside  speakers.  Last  year  Professors  Creelman,  of  Guelph, 
and  O'Shea,  of  Wisconsin,  addressed  the  general  sessions. 
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The  Association  of  School  Trustees  j or  Alberta. — The  seventh 
annual  convention  of  the  School  Trustees  of  Alberta  was  held 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  High  School,  Edmonton,  on  January 
29th  and  30th,  The  Association  has  attained  to  a  position  of 
considerable  influence  and  importance  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  province,  and  has  had  a  direct  influence  on  school 
legislation.  The  meeting  of  the  Association  of  School  Trustees 
reflectsd  the  very  live  interest  of  the  general  body  of  the 
public  in  educational  work,  such  as  is  characteristic  of  al!  the 
western  provinces.  Delegates  were  present  from  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  and  assisted  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
meeting.  At  the  public  evening  meeting  an  address  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  Tory,  President  of  the  University,  on  Tech- 
nical Education,  which  took  account  of  the  evolutionary 
phases  of  vocational  training,  and  also  set  out  very  tersely  a 
plan  of  rational  development  of  this  side  of  educational  work 
in  relation  to  both  rural  and  urban  needs.  The  Minister  of 
Education,  Hon.  J.  R.  Boyle,  addressed  the  Convention  at 
the  first  afternoon  session,  dealing  with  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation as  indicated  in  their  resolutions  of  last  year,  and  also 
set  forth  some  important  matters  of  policy,  chiefly  in  relation 
to  the  matter  of  securing  teachers  and  of  teacher  training. 
Miss  McAdams,  chief  supervisor  of  Household  Science  in 
Edmonton,  who  has  already  given  a  dignity  and  efficiency  to 
the  work  in  Edmonton  Public  and  High  Schools,  set  out  a 
well-considered  plan  for  the  adaptation  of  this  work  to  country 
needs  and  country  schools.  Mr.  R.  B.  Chadwick,  in  the  dis- 
cussion, "The  Teacher  on  the  School  Lot",  set  forth  the 
philosophy  and  function  of  play.  Mr.  N.  E.  Carruthers,  of 
Lacombe,  and  S.  Williams,  of  Cardston,  dealt  with  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  Small  High  School",  and  emphasised  its  import- 
ance in  the  preliminary  training  of  teachers  from  the  ranks  of 
the  country  boys  and  girls,  and  also  set  out  a  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  these  schools.  The  convention  meets  next 
year  in  Medicine  Hat,  and  Mr.  James  Wilson,  of  that  city,  is 
the  president. 

THE    EAST 

Miss  Mary  Davidson,  B.A.  (Dal.),  is  now  teaching  in  Wolf- 
ville,  N.S. 
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Mr.  John  Weatherbee,  B.A.  (Dal.),  who  recently  com- 
pleted his  course  at  the  Provincial  Normal  College,  Truro,  has 
accepted  the  principalship  of  Port  Hastings  schools,  Cape 
Breton. 

The  Third  Class  (D)  students  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Normal 
College  completed  their  course  on  January  28th.  Their 
place  has  been  taken  by  a  larger  (Second)  class,  numbering 
one  hundred. 

Miss  Agnes  McKenzie,  principal  of  the  Truro  Kinder- 
garten, has  obtained  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  the 
serious  illness  of  her  mother.  She  is  now  in  Philadelphia  with 
her  brother,  Dr.  Tait  McKenzie,  where  she  has  taken  her 
mother  for  expert  medical  attendance. 

The  Provincial  Department  of  Education  is  increasing  its 
grants  to  the  Model  Schools  and  Academies  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  It  is  likely  that  the  increase  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  basal  grant,  rather  than  the  part  which  depends 
on  results  of  work  done.  This  also  suggests  the  desire  of  the 
Department  to  assist  education  in  the  weaker  municipalities. 

Miss  Lawless,  of  Montreal,  known  widely  as  one  of  the 
foreniost  of  the  teachers  of  the  province,  has  resigned.  For 
some  time  Miss  Lawless  has  been  the  choice  of  the 
teachers  of  the  province  to  represent  them  on  the 
Protestant  Committee.  Her  work  has  been  especially  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  the  direct  method  of  teaching 
French,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Miss  Lawless  has  given,  in 
this  way,  a  lasting  service  to  her  province.  She  is  at  present 
taking  a  short  course  at  Macdonald  College,  thus  showing 
that  she  maintains  a  keen  interest  in  the  new  movements  in 
education.  Too  much  cannot  be  accredited  to  such  teachers 
as  Miss  Lawless. 


BUSINESS  NOTES. 

The  School  will  be  glad  to  answer  inquiries  as  to  School 
Decoration,  and  to  give  advice  as  to  purchases  in  cases 
where  it  can  be  of  assistance. 

Our  subscribers  will  have  noticed  that  The  School  carries 
a  high  class  of  advertising.  In  fact,  our  advertising  sections 
make   interesting   reading.      The   personal   and   professional 
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needs  of  the  teacher,  opportunities  for  improvement  of  aca- 
demic and  professional  standing,  the  furnishing,  equipment, 
and  decoration  of  the  schoolroom,  assistance  in  giving 
guidance  and  help  to  students  and  pupils,  are  all  provided 
for  in  these  pages.  Several  advertisers  are  making  use  of 
space  in  The  School  this  month  for  the  first  time;  those 
who  have  been  with  us  for  some  time  tell  us  that  our  sub- 
scribers are  reading  the  advertising  pages. 

The  individuals  and  firms  who  advertise  in  this  magazine 
are  reliable  and  will  give  you  prompt  and  efficient  service. 
When  you  purchase  from  any  of  them,  please  say  that  you 
saw  the  advertisement  in  The  School. 


Erratum. — An  unfortunate  error  destroyed  the  sense  of 
the  "Step  of  Preparation"  in  the  lesson  on  the  Nominative 
Absolute  in  the  February  number  of  The  School.  The  para- 
graph should  read:  Review,  with  type  examples,  if  neces- 
sary, the  cases  of  nouns  already  learned,  concluding  with  some 
such  sentence  as  "John,  being  sick,  did  not  go."  Emphasise 
here  the  subjective  nominative  value  of    'John  '. 


The  English  visitor  was  getting  impressions  as  to  American 
education. 

"And  do  you  know  your  alphabet?"  he  asked  of  the  small 
boy  in  the  house  he  was  visiting. 

"Yep,"  said  the  lad— "A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  I,  J, " 

"Hold  on  there,  my  little  lad,"  said  the  visitor.  "Haven't 
you  left  out  a  letter?" 

"Yep,"  said  the  boy.  "  I  dropped  my  H.  I  wanted  to  see 
if  an  Englishman  would  notice  it." 

"Pertness  is  a  characteristic  of  the  American  child,"  wrote 
the  Englishman  later,  when  he  prepared  his  American  notes 
for  publication. — Harper's  Weekly. 


"Johnny,  I  don't  believe  you've  studied  your  geography." 
"No,  mum,  I  heard  pa  say  the  map  of  the  world  was  chang- 
ing every  day,  an'  I  thought  I'd  wait  a  few  days  till  things  got 
settled." 
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A  Song  of  Spring. 


Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul.  0  Lord  my  God,  thou  art 
very  great;   thou  art  clothed  with  honour  and  majesty. 

Who  coverest  thyself  with  light  as  with  a  garment:  who 
stretchest  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain: 

Who  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters: 
who  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot:  who  walketh  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind. 

He  sendeth  the  springs  into  the  valleys,  which  run 
among  the  hills. 

They  give  drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field:  the  wild 
asses  quench  their  thirst. 

By  them  shall  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  have  their  habita- 
tion, which  sing  among  the  branches. 

He  water eth  the  hills  from  his  chambers:  the  earth  is 
satisfied  with  the  fruit  of  thy  works. 

He  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herb  for 
the  service  of  man:  that  he  may  bring  forth  food  out  of  the 
earth.     ... 

0  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  I  In  wisdom  hast 
thou  made  them  all:  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches. 

— Psalm  104. 
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"  Recti  cultus  pec  tor  a  roborant'' 

EDITORIAL 
THE  TEACHER'S  RIGHTS 

WE_^have  heard  a  great  deal  in  the  past  about  the  nobility 
of  the  teaching  profession  and  about  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  teacher;  and  it  is  a  customary  thing  for  writers 
on  education,  public  speakers,  and  even  teachers  themselves, 
to  indulge  in  lofty  sentiments  regarding  the  high  calling  of 
the  teacher  and  the  importance  of  his  work.  But  while  the 
general  public  have  always  been  ready  to  applaud  the  senti- 
ment— for  sentiment  is  cheap — until  recent  years  it  evidently 
considered  that  teachers  as  a  class  were  receiving  all  that 
their  work  deserved,  and  that  in  most  cases  the  balance  of 
indebtedness  was  on  the  side  of  the  teacher. 

The  reasons  for  the  public  estimate  of  the  profession  are 
easily  seen.  In  the  first  place,  until  within  the  past  few 
years,  there  was  no  scarcity  of  teachers,  for  there  were  always 
plenty  of  recruits  from  the  class  of  people  who  were  willing 
to  engage  in  teaching  as  a  preparation  for  other  professions. 
The  general  public,  on  the  other  hand,  were  inclined  to  look 
upon  the  teacher  who  received  three  or  four  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  as  one  who  was  earning  a  princely  salary  for  doing  next 
to  nothing,  for  short  hours  and  long  holidays  always  loomed 
large  in  the  mind  of  the  hardworked  and  over-penurious 
trustee.  In  many  communities,  too,  the  teacher  was  little 
more  than  a  mere  boy  or  girl,  a  son  or  daughter  of  the  farm, 
with  only  a  few  months'  training  and  no  experience,  and  the 
payment  of  a  salary  in  such  cases  seemed,  no  doubt,  like 
giving  a  large  amount  to  a  private  charity.  The  public,  in 
most  cases,  had  not  begun  to  realise  the  importance  of  the 
work  of  the  school  and  the  necessity  of  teacher-training,  and 
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did  not  recognise  the  folly  of  low  salaries  and  large  classes. 
The  writer,  to  use  a  personal  illustration,  began  work  in  a 
rural  school  at  a  salary  of  $350  a  year,  and  with  an  average 
attendance  of  over  sixty  of  all  grades,  from  a  fifth  class  down 
to  the  beginners  in  the  primary  reader. 

Of  late  years,  however,  conditions  have  been  rapidly 
changing.  Higher  examination  standards  have  helped  to 
some  extent  to  shut  out  the  temporary  teacher.  Moreover, 
young  men  and  women  are  finding  more  attractive  openings 
in  other  professions,  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  West 
has  created  a  demand  for  teachers  that  is  greater  than  the 
supply.  But,  above  all,  the  scientific  spirit  has  had  an  effect 
on  the  public  attitude  towards  education,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  tendency  is  towards  higher  qualifications,  smaller 
classes,  better  equipment,  and  higher  salaries.  Modern 
specialisation  of  labour  has  brought  with  it  the  necessity  of 
specialisation  in  the  courses  of  study,  and  the  public  are  be- 
ginning in  some  quarters  to  realise  that  education  is  the 
most  important  and  the  most  costly  thing  which  the  com- 
munity has  to  undertake. 

One  very  important  result  of  these  changes  is  seen  in  a  ten- 
dency of  teachers  to  assert  their  rights  and  to  demand  fair 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  public.  The  fact  that  the 
teaching  body  is  less  shifting  and  more  stable  than  formerly, 
and  that  the  teacher  holds  a  position  of  increased  Responsi- 
bility in  the  community,  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  some 
extent  to  control  conditions  and  to  hold  his  own  with  the 
public. 

It  seems  needless  to  attempt  to  define  what  we  mean  by 
teachers'  rights;  for  to  most  teachers  it  is  a  very  old  story, 
but  trite  and  commonplace  as  the  statement  may  be,  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession  there  may  be  some  value 
in  the  repetition. 

In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  has  a  right  to  adequate  re- 
muneration and  to  fair  treatment  in  the  terms  of  his  agree- 
ment. Yet  there  are  still  Boards  of  Education  in  whom  much 
of  the  spirit  of  the  last  generation  continues  to  exist,  who 
are  so  short-sighted,  even  where  their  own  children  are  con- 
cerned, as  to  ask  applicants  to  state  salary,  and  who  are 
ready  to  engage  the  cheapest  teacher,  irrespective  of  qualifi- 
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cations  and  teaching  ability.  And  cases  have  come  to  our 
notice,  even  within  the  past  year,  where  Boards  of  Education 
have  held  teachers  down  to  the  terms  of  unfair  agreements 
which  the  members  of  no  other  trade  or  profession  would 
tolerate.  The  time  is  past  when  the  teacher  can  be  paid  by 
fine  sentiments.  "Fine  words  butter  no  parsnips."  If  the 
calling  is  a  noble  calling,  the  teacher  should  be  adequately 
paid  and  fairly  treated. 

In  the  next  place,  the  teacher  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
Board  of  Education  will  provide  suitable  class-rooms  and 
proper  equipment.  In  many  cases  trustees  have  begun  to 
acknowledge,  however  unwillingly,  that  they  must  pay  their 
teachers  well.  But  they  have  been  slow  to  realise  that  they 
must  also  provide  good  buildings,  furnish  them  comfortably, 
and  equip  them  with  good  libraries  and  modern  apparatus. 
Trustees  too  often  are  quite  content  that  children  and  teacher 
alike  should  spend  three-quarters  of  their  day  in  barn-like 
rooms,  with  bare  walls,  scanty  library,  and  inadequate  equip- 
ment. And  there  are  still  to  be  found  in  some  quarters, 
members  of  the  almost  extinct  species  of  trustees  who  cling 
desperately  to  the  notion  that  what  was  good  enough  for 
their  great-grandfathers  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  good  enough 
for  their  own  children  in  the  twentieth  century. 

Furthermore,  aside  from  remuneration  and  equipment,  the 
teacher  has  a  right  also  to  expect  that  the  parent  and  the 
Board  will  assume  a  certain  responsibility  for  the  pupil's 
general  attitude  towards  the  teacher  and  the  school.  In  every 
school  there  are  children  who  are  badly  brought  up,  or  who, 
for  various  reasons,  are  not  amenable  to  discipline,  and  who 
very  frequently  disturb  the  work  and  hinder  the  progress  of 
a  whole  class.  In  some  cases  such  pupils  are  merely  misfits, 
for  whose  activities  the  newer  education,  with  shop-work, 
the  school  garden,  etc.,  will  provide.  In  many  cases  the 
tactful  teacher — at  the  expense  of  his  own  nervous  energy — 
is  able  to  get  along  with  the  idle  and  unruly  pupil.  But,  as 
a  general  principle,  the  teacher  should  not  be  asked  to  assume 
the  duties  which  belong  to  the  parent,  the  school-board,  or 
the  village  constable.  And  if  the  State  undertakes  to  pro- 
vide education  for  all  children,  it  must  either  insist  that  the 
parent  shall   assume  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the 
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pupil,  or  else  it  must  make  special  provision  for  the  education 
of  such  pupils.  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country  there  is  an  infinite  waste  of  energy  in  maintaining 
discipline  which  should,  under  proper  educational  conditions, 
be  devoted  to  the  teaching  process.  The  teacher  of  the  future 
will  naturally  refuse  to  submit  to  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of 
an  irresponsible  adolescent  whom  the  parent  himself  is  unable 
to  restrain. 

But  if  the  teacher  has  certain  clearly  recognised  rights, 
he  must  not  forget  that  he  has  also  clearly  recognised  re- 
sponsibilities. The  teacher  is  sometimes  all  too  ready  to 
assume  that  the  school  exists  for  him  rather  than  for  the 
pupil,  and  that  whatever  he  may  be  or  do,  the  community 
owes  him  a  living.  Instead  of  chafing  under  social  slights, 
his  first  duty  is  to  see  that  he  himself  is  not  ignorant  of  social 
forms  and  usages,  and  that  he  is  not  slovenly  in  dress  or  rude 
and  coarse  in  speech  and  manner.  Before  finding  fault  with 
the  general  discipline  of  his  school  and  the  conduct  of  his 
pupils,  he  must  ask  himself  in  how  far  his  own  uncertain 
temper,  absence  of  self-control,  want  of  tact,  or  lack  of  teach- 
ing ability,  are  responsible  for  these  conditions.  Defective 
scholarship  and  poor  methods  of  teaching  are  two  of  the  great 
causes  of  weak  discipline.  The  teacher  who  does  not  know 
his  work,  who  does  not  prepare  it,  and  does  not  know  how  to 
teach  it,  cannot  expect  to  hold  the  interest  and  attention  of 
his  class.  Before  a  teacher  has  a  right  to  complain  of  the 
treatment  he  receives  from  a  Board,  he  must  first  be  certain 
that  he  is  giving  adequate  service,  is  faithfully  carrying  out 
his  side  of  the  agreement,  and  is  devoting  his  best  energies 
to  the  community  and  to  the  school.  "Who  choose th  me 
must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath" — this  is  always  true  of 
the  teaching  profession.  But  by  a  sort  of  rough  justice  or 
Nemesis  in  the  case  of  the  incompetent  shirker,  the  com- 
panion motto,  "Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he 
deserves",  is  sometimes  equally  true. 


A  Montessori   Class-room 


From  "A  Montessori  Mother". 


by  Dorothy  Canfield   Fisher 


Kindness  of  Messrs.  McClelland  and  Goodchild 

The  Children's  House 

H.    T.    J.    COLEMAN,    B.A.,    PH.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education.  University  of  Toronto 


IN  last  month's  article  under  the  above  title  an  attempt 
was  made  to  trace  the  rise  of  the  interesting  educational 
experiment  with  which  the  name  .  of  Madame  Maria 
Montessori  has  become  identified  in  the  popular  mind,  and  to 
describe  in  a  general  way  its  organisation;  the  present  article 
will  deal  with  certain  principles  and  practices  which  Madame 
Montessori  regards  as  fundamental  to  the  work  of  the  Chil- 
dren's House;  while  a  third  and  final  article  will  concern 
itself  with  some  matters  of  general  criticism  and  with  a  tenta- 
tive estimate  of  the  value  of  the  moveinent  as  a  whole. 

Three  principles  upon  which  Madame  Montessori  places 
especial  stress  are  that  of  liberty,  that  of  sense  training,  and 
that  of  auto-education. 

The  principle  of  liberty  is  in  itself  no  new  thing  in  educational 
doctrine;  it  is  as  old  as  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  its  more 
fundamental  aspects  is  as  old  as  Christianity  itself.  It  may 
quite  reasonably  be  contended  that  Madame  Montessori's 
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originality  in  this  connection  is  no  more  than  a  matter  of 
peculiar  emphasis  and  particular  application.  But  even  if 
such  is  granted,  her  contribution  to  educationa  Ithought  and 
practice  may  still  be  quite  real  and  extensive. 

The  principle  of  liberty  finds  its  first  application  in  the 
attitude  of  the  teacher  towards  the  child.  Before  she  can  help 
the  child  she  must  know  what  the  child  is  in  the  matter  of 
instincts,  capacities,  interests,  and  these  reveal  themselves 
only  in  action.  So  at  the  outset  and  in  certain  cases  for  days 
together  the  child  must  be  left  to  itself  to  absorb  the  spirit  of 
its  new  environment  and  to  seize  upon  that  aspect  or  activity 
in  which  it  finds  genuine  interest  and  satisfaction.  Another 
implication  of  the  principle  of  liberty  is  that  the  teacher  shall 
reduce  the  element  of  formal  instruction  to  an  absolute  mini- 
mum. The  typical  Montessori  lesson  is  a  very  simple  matter 
indeed.  The  teacher,  for  example,  places  two  spools  of  coloured 
silk  before  the  child,  one  red,  the  other  blue.  She  takes  up  the 
first  and  says  slowly,  "This  is  red".  She  takes  up  the  other 
and  says,  "This  is  blue".  Then  putting  them  both  down,  she 
says  to  the  child:  "Give  me  the  red",  "Give  me  the  blue". 
If  the  child  gives  the  wrong  colour,  the  teacher  does  not 
correct;  she  places  them  both  aside  and  passes  on  to  some- 
thing else.  The  mistake  of  the  child  is,  according  to  the 
Montessori  doctrine,  evidence  that  it  is  not  ready  for  the 
particular  bit  of  knowledge  in  question.  To  make  a  correction 
would  be  to  confuse  the  child  and  hence  to  retard  its  mental 
growth.  A  day  or  a  week  later  the  teacher  will  return  to  the 
exercise,  and  will  find  that  the  child  will  make  the  distinction 
readily. 

All  this  may  seem  finicky,  but  it  at  least  illustrates  the 
extreme  emphasis  which  the  doctrine  places  upon  the  import- 
ance of  spontaneous  development.  "Hurry"  is  a  word  not 
found  in  the  Montessori  vocabulary.  The  day  is  long,  and 
life,  though  brief  in  retrospect,  is  at  least  long  enough  in 
prospect  for  the  teacher  to  await  the  psychological  occasion. 

But  what  of  bad  and  obstreperous  children  ?  Are  there  none 
such  in  the  Montessori  schools?  Since  these  schools  are  a  part 
of  earth  and  not  of  heaven,  there  are;  but  they  are  dealt  with 
through  isolation  rather  than  through  active  coercion.  The 
unruly  child  is  given  a  table  apart ;  he  is  allowed  whatever  he 
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wants  to  work  with,  but  the  other  children  are  told  that  he  is 
sick  (morally  sick,  of  course,  though  perhaps  the  children  do 
not  appreciate  the  distinction)  and  they  are  not  to  go  near 
him.  Only  upon  declaration  of  complete  recovery  is  the 
offender  allowed  to  emerge  from  "solitary  confinement". 

The  principle  of  liberty,  as  Madame  Montessori  construes 
it,  precludes  the  group  activities  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
the  ordinary  kindergarten.  The  social  impulses  find  expression, 
however,  in  free  play  (usually  out  of  doors),  and  in  the  exer- 
cises of  practical  life — the  caring  for  the  room,  the  laying  of 
the  table,  the  serving  of  meals,  etc.,  for  the  Children's  House 
is  as  much  a  home  as  it  is  a  school. 

Though  each  child  works  for  himself,  he  takes,  notwith- 
standing, a  keen  interest  in  what  his  fellows  are  doing.  Many 
visitors  to  the  Children's  House  have  remarked  upon  the 
small  groups  which  gather  spontaneously  around  some. child 
who  is  intent  upon  mastering  one  of  the  exercises.  This 
audience  does  not  make  suggestions  or  interfere  in  any  way. 
Only  when  the  difficulty  is  mastered  does  the  breathless  atten- 
tion give  way  to  joyous  congratulation.  While  this  may  not 
be  co-operation  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  never- 
theless the  sort  of  co-operation  which  the  ordinary  child  (and 
the  ordinary  man,  for  that  matter)  most  appreciates.  Does 
he  not  value  the  unobtrusive  sympathy  which  gives  him  full 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  powers  and  which  refrains 
from  assisting  when  assistance  is  not  desired?  And  does  he 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  resent  most  emphatically  the  help- 
fulness which  thrusts  itself  upon  him  and,  with  the  best  of 
intentions,  threatens  to  rob  him  of  the  joy  of  a  genuine  unaided 
success? 

The  second  principle — that  of  sense  training — demands  the 
use  of  an  elaborate  set  of  "didactic"  apparatus.  This  appara- 
tus has  been  borrowed  partly  from  the  psychological  laboratory, 
partly  from  the  schools  for  defectives,  and  partly  from  tha 
kindergarten.  The  exercises  involved  are  designed  to  train 
the  various  senses  both  singly  and  in  conjunction  with  others. 
The  child  is,  for  example,  taught  to  distinguish  blocks  of  wood 
of  the  same  size  (oak,  ash,  chestnut,  etc.),  both  according  to 
their  appearance  and  according  to  their  relative  weight.  He 
is  required  to  match  colours  and  to  arrange  various  shades  of 
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a  colour  in  regular  order.  He  develops  the  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish different  sizes  and  shapes  of  objects  by  sight  and 
touch  combined  and  by  each  of  these  senses  separately.  The 
exercises  which  produced  the  most  startling  results  with 
Madame  Montessori's  own  pupils  were  those  designed  to  train 
the  group  of  sense  powers  which  in  ordinary  speech  are  grouped 
under  the  one  word  "touch".  The  children  were  exercised 
especially  in  the  "  stereognostic "  sense,  i.e.,  the  group  of 
muscular  and  cutaneous  (skin)  sensations  with  the  aid  of 
which  one  gains  knowledge  of  surfaces,  contours,  dimensions, 
etc.  They  were  at  the  outset  required  to  sense  various  geo-^ 
metrical  forms  by  running  their  fingers  lightly  over  the  edges. 
Then  they  were  allowed  to  place  these  forms  as  insets  in 
appropriate  cavities.  The  skill  thus  developed  was  made 
preliminary  to  the  sensing  of  the  shapes  of  cardboard  letters 
upon  which  strips  of  sandpaper  had  been  pasted.  The  familiar- 
ity with  the  forms  of  the  geometrical  insets  and  the  letters  was 
extended  by  means  of  tracing  exercises  with  coloured  pencils. 
Along  with  this  the  children  were  taught  the  sounds  of  the 
letters  and  encouraged  to  place  them  together  so  as  to  form 
simple  words.  After  a  month  or  so  of  such  work  a  most  sur- 
prising thing  happened — the  children  "exploded"  into  writing; 
that  is,  they  began  to  frame  words  of  their  own  volition  and, 
using  the  sandpaper  letters  as  guides,  to  write  everywhere — 
on  blackboard,  tables,  floors,  walls,  wherever  a  suitable  surface 
presented  itself.  Of  course  they  were  vastly  aided  in  all  this 
by  the  fact  that  Italian  is  a  phonetic  language.  This  did  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  they  wrote  with  the  facility  and  freedom 
of  an  adult,  but  the  significant  thing  was  that  in  a  very  real 
sense  they  actually  did  write,  and  that,  too,  with  a  skill  in 
letter  formation  which  made  their  product  compare  favourably 
with  the  writing  of  ordinary  school  children  many  years  their 
senior. 

The  third  principle — that  of  auto-education — follows  natur- 
ally from  the  principle  of  liberty.  If  the  teacher  is  to  keep  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  background  the  pupil  must  be  pro- 
vided with  a  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  his  work.  With 
certain  of  the  apparatus  this  self-correction  is  easily  provided. 
If  a  number  of  insets  of  different  shapes  are  placed  in  a  heap 
on  a  table  and  the  child  is  allowed    to  place  them  in  the 
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appropriate  cavities,  he  will  know  that  when  all  of  the  insets 
are  snugly  disposed  of  the  work  is  correctly  done.  If  he 
seeks  to  build  a  pyramid  with  a  number  of  cubical  blocks  of 
regularly  graduated  sizes,  the  regularity  and  stability  of  the 
structure  will  be  the  sufficient  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
work.  With  many  of  the  other  sense  exercises,  however,  the 
element  of  self-correction  does  not  seem  to  be  present  to  so 
great  a  degree.  In  the  matching  of  colours,  in  the  gradation 
of  sounds  or  of  weights,  mistakes  may  be  made  and  the  element 
of  correction  or  verification  must,  it  would  seem,  be  looked  for 
elsewhere — in  the  verdict  of  the  teacher,  for  example,  or  in 
the  testimony  of  a  pair  of  scales. 

Madame  Montessori  wishes,  it  would  seem,  to  apply,  so  far 
as  circumstances  permit,  the  test  which  is  applied  in  the 
world  outside  the  school.  Does  the  thing  work?  Does  the 
result  coincide  with  other  results  obtained  by  other  methods? 
Does  the  theory  account  for  all  known  facts  and  conditions? 
This  is  a  test  quite  frequently  used  in  the  ordinary  school,  as, 
for  example,  when  horizontal  additions  are  employed  to  check 
vertical  addition  in  a  series  of  figure  columns  or  when  the 
reverse  processes  of  multiplication  and  addition  are  used  to 
test  the  correctness  of  an  operation  in  division. 

If,  however,  auto-education  is  taken  to  mean  that  all  school 
exercises  are  to  be  made  self-corrective,  or  that,  lacking  such 
self-correction,  the  pupil  is  to  be  allowed  to  flounder  along 
with  a  constantly  increasing  burden  of  mistakes  and  miscon- 
ceptions, it  means,  of  course,  that  the  school  is  no  longer  a 
school,  that  the  teacher  is  no  longer  a  teacher,  and  that  the 
child  is  given  the  impossible  task  of  surmounting  the  dizzy 
heights  of  our  twentieth  century  civilisation  by  his  own 
unaided  efforts.  But  Madame  Montessori,  with  all  her 
apparent  innovations  both  in  theory  and  practice,  does  not 
mean  this.  The  further  consideration  of  what  she  actually 
does  mean,  and  what  the  ordinary  teacher  may  learn  from  her, 
belongs,  however,  to  our  next  chapter. 


Church  of  St.    Boniface,  Winnipeg,  where  Rial  is  huriedJJ  — 


The  Red  River  Rebellion.    IV. 


A.  W.  GRAHAM 

St.   Thomas,   Ont. 


THE  news  of  Scott's  death  sent  a  chill  through  every 
heart.  We  decided  to  return  to  Ontario  until  the 
trouble  was  over.  We  went  to  Winnipeg  where  we  found 
several  others  preparing  to  leave.  They  told  us  a  pass  from 
Riel  was  necessary.  On  March  10th  brother  William  and  I 
went  up  to  the  fort  to  see  Riel  and  get  the  pass.  As  we  neared 
the  fort  we  saw  the  blood  on  the  snow  where  Scott  had  been 
shot.  We  were  admitted  by  the  guard.  We  saw  a  freshly 
dug  grave  with  a  cannon  astride  it.  This  we  were  told  was 
where  Scott  was  buried.     The  guard  directed  us  to  a  building 
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where  we  could  see  Riel,  who  was  in  another  room  with  Bishop 
Tache,  who  had  just  returned  from  Rome.  If  he  had  come 
back  a  few  days  sooner  Scott's  life  might  have  been  spared. 
I  stood  up  and  said,  "Mr.  Riel,  we  have  come  to  get  passes  to 
leave  the  country".  He  became  very  angry  and  said,  "If 
you  want  to  see  Mr.  Riel  you  will  have  to  go  five  miles  from 
here,  his  home.  I  am  the  president.  I  will  see  that  you  do 
not  starve  for  the  next  six  weeks."  He  stamped  his  foot,  went 
out  and  slammed  the  door.  I  sat  down  but  my  hair  remamed 
standing.  I  did  not  wish  to  be  his  guest  for  another  six  weeks. 
I  think  the  clerk  knew  my  feelings  for  he  gave  us  passes  to 
get  out  of  the  fort.  I  walked  very  fast  after  I  got  through  the 
gate  and  scarcely  felt  my  feet  touch  the  ground.  We  called 
on  Dr.  O'Donnel,  who  was  in  favour  with  Riel,  and  next  day 
he  procured  passes  for  us.  On  the  12th  we  with  several 
others,  including  Rev.  Mr.Young  and  wife  and  Miss  McVicker, 
in  sleighs  and  on  snowshoes  left  Winnipeg  for  St.  Cloud,  Minn., 
where  we  could  take  the  train  for  the  east.  The  weather  was 
stormy  and  the  snow  deep  and  very  hard  for  the  horses  to 
travel.  On  reaching  Pembina  most  of  the  party  decided  to 
wait  for  more  favourable  weather,  but  three  of  us,  Peter 
McArthur,  Jack  Lattimer  and  myself,  pushed  on.  We  took  a 
dogsled  on  which  we  tied  our  robes  and  blankets,  an  axe, 
some  pemmican,  hard  bread  and  tea,  a  bottle  of  pain-killer 
and  a  small  flask  of  brandy.  We  carried  three  tin  cups  tied  to 
our  belts  in  which  to  melt  snow,  also  some  matches,  and  travel- 
led on  snowshoes,  taking  turns  hauling  the  sled.  Near  Grand 
Forks  where  there  was  a  log  hut  we  saved  the  life  of  the  Ameri- 
can consul  who  was  on  his  way  from  Winnipeg  to  St.  Paul. 
He  had  become  separated  from  his  man  and  dogs.  There 
came  up  an  awful  blizzard.  We  found  him  nearly  exhausted 
and  wanting  to  lie  down  and  sleep.  We  wrapped  him  in  our 
robes  and  blankets,  stuck  our  axe  to  mark  the  place  where  he 
lay  and  gave  him  some  brandy.  Soon  after  we  met  his  man 
and  dogs  looking  for  him.  We  all  stayed  in  the  hut  two  days 
to  rest.  When  we  reached  Georgetown  we  rested  until  our 
party  with  horses  overtook  us.  At  Fort  Abercrombie  we 
sold  our  outfit  for  what  we  could  get  and  took  stage  for  St. 
Cloud,  arriving  there  April  6th.  We  were  twenty-five  days 
on  the  road  from  Winnipeg,  a  tired  and  seedy-looking  lot. 
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I  have  written  a  few  verses  from  the  first  chapter  of  the 
opening  up  of  the  gateway  of  the  great  lone  land,  Prince 
Rupert's  Land,  a  land  now  bound  to  the  older  provinces  of 
the  Dominion  by  ties  of  blood  and  bands  of  steel;  a  land  with 
a  climate  sufficiently  rigorous  to  build  up  men  and  women 
strong  in  brawn  and  brain;  a  land  of  ever-increasing,  pros- 
perous, happy  homes;  aland  where  God  shall  be  honoured 
and  truth  and  justice  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

But  what  of  the  actors  in  the  drama?  Riel  was  hanged  in 
Regina  in  1886  after  starting  a  second  rebellion  that  cost 
heavy  in  lives  and  money.  Dr.  Schultz  was  the  second 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  province  and  crossed  the  Great 
Divide  some  years  ago.  Rev.  Mr.  Young  has  gone  to  his 
reward.  Donald  A.  Smith,  now  Lord  Strathcona,  is  High 
Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Eng.,  at  the  ripe  age 
of  92  years.  Major  Boulton  became  senator  and  has  joined 
the  silent  majority.  "Jimmy"  Ashdown  who  walked  into 
Winnipeg  in  1868  is  one  of  its  leading  citizens  as  well  as  one 
of  the  wealthiest,  and  has  been  mayor  at  least  once.  And 
what  of  the  others  whose  names  I  remember — fellow-prisoners : 
Dr.  McDonald,  Dr.  Lynch,  Major  Miller,  Lieutenant  Allen, 
Walter  Hymen,  the  entertainer,  we  called  him,  the  McArthurs, 
Stewart,  Courtney,  Mawgridge,  Lattimer,  Davis,  Hallot, 
and  Meade;  and  what  of  Crossen  and  Miss  Driever,  Stewart 
and  Miss  McVicker  and  other  friends  who  ministered  to  our 
necessities  when  in  prison?  I  never  met  them  to  thank  them 
but  would  like  them  or  their  descendants  to  know  that  their 
many  kindnesses  were  appreciated. 


Wise  Child. — "You  may  give  three  important  illustrations 
of  the  power  of  the  press,"  says  the  teacher  to  the  class. 

The  pupil  who  has  not  hitherto  distinguished  himself  is  first 
to  reply: 

"Cider,  courtship  and  politics." — Judge. 


He'll  be  an  Editor. — "  Is  there  anything  you  can  do  better 
than  any  one  else?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  small  boy.  "I  kin  read  my  own  writing." 

— Christian  Register. 


Similes  of  Vergil,  Book  II. 

PROFESSOR    H.    J.    CRAWFORD,    B.A. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

THE   practice   of   treating   Vergil's   verse   merely   as   the 
basis  for  exercises  in  construing  or  as  a  "vile  corpus" 
for   grammatical   dissection   apparently   has   not    yet 
passed  into  limbo. 

Yet  this  method  of  teaching  poetry  is  essentially  arid,  fatal 
to  interest  and  appreciation,  and  conducive  to  the  disesteem 
in  which  the  study  of  Latin  is  held  by  many  whose  recollec- 
tions of  their  early  instruction  are  wholly  dismal.  I  am  no 
advocate  of  superficial  or  meretricious  methods;  grammar 
must  be  learnt, and  learnt  thoroughly,  if  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  original  is  to  be  understood.  I  recognise  also  the  limita- 
tions of  time  in  our  crowded  modern  curriculum;  these  may 
extenuate,  though  they  cannot  justify,  the  offence.  But  I  do 
maintain  that  by  proper  gradation  from  the  beginning  in  the 
teaching  of  translation,  by  the  intelligent  disposition  of 
grammatical  work  on  the  Latin  programme,  and  in  particular 
by  the  employment  of  suitable  introductory  lessons  on  the 
study  of  Vergil,  the  teacher  of  the  poet  can  find  some  time  for 
the  consideration  of  the  poetry. 

One  aspect  of  the  poet's  art  that  will  naturally  engage  the 
attention  of  the  students  is  his  use  of  the  simile.  Seven 
similes  will  be  found  in  the  part  of  the  second  book  prescribed. 
In  the  first  of  these  the  cries  of  Laocoon  are  compared  to  the 
bellowings  of  a  wounded  bull. 

"Clamores  simul  horrendos  ad  sidera  tollit:  222 

qualis  mugitus  fugit  cum  saucius  aram 
taurus,  et  incertam  excussit  cervice  securim." 
"And  all  the  while  he  lifts  to  heaven  dreadful  cries,  like  the 
bellowings  of  a  wounded  bull  fleeing  the  altar,  shaking  from 
his  neck  the  ill-aimed  axe." 

In  the  second  Aeneas  compares  himself,  when  roused  from 
sleep  by  the  noise  of  the  Greek  attack,  to  a  shepherd  listening 
to  the  roar  of  the  elements. 

"Excutior  somno,  et  summi  fastigia  tecti  302 

ascensu  supero,  atque  arrectis  auribus  adsto; 
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in  segetem  veluti  cum  flamma  furentibus  Austris 
incidit,  aut  rapidus  montano  flumine  torrens 
sternit  agros,  sternit  sata  laeta  boumque  labores, 
praecipitesque  trahit  silvas,  stupet  inscius  alto 
acclpiens  sonitum  saxi  de  vertice  pastor." 
"I  start  from  sleep,  mount  to  the  sloping  roof,  and  stand 
with  ears  attent;   even  as  a  shepherd  in  witless  amaze   hears 
from  the  tall  clifif-top  the  roar,  when  a  fire  fanned  by  fierce 
south  blasts  falls  upon  a  corn-field,  or  the  rushing  torrent  of  a 
mountain  stream  sweeps  the  fields,  sweeps  the  smiling  crops 
and  the  labours  of  the  oxen,  driving  the  woods  headlong." 

The  third  simile  is  a  development  of  that  famous  and 
characteristic  line  just  preceding  it : 

"Una  salus  victis,  nullam  sperare  salutem." 
The  guiding  of  a  class  in  the  selection  of  such  lines  as  this 
for  storing  away  in  the  mind  is  a  congenial  task  for  the  teacher, 
and  an  excellent  lesson  in  taste  and  discrimination  for  the 
pupil.  This  is  the  kind  of  memory  they  ought  to  carry  away 
from  their  year  in  Vergil.  In  this  third  simile  the  comparison 
is  between  the  desperate  dash  of  the  little  band  of  Trojans 
about  Aeneas  and  that  of  starving  wolves: 

"Inde,  lupi  ceu  355 

raptores  atra  in  nebula,  quos  improba  ventris 
exegit  caecos  rabies,  catulique  relicti 
faucibus  exspectant  siccis,  per  tela,  per  hostes 
vadimus  haud  dubiam  in  mortem,  mediaeque  tenemus, 
urbis  iter:  nox  atra  cava  circumvolat  umbra." 
"Then  like  ravening  wolves  in  a  black  fog,  that  the  cruel 
madness  of  hunger  hath  driven  forth  to  prowl  blindly,  while 
their  whelps,  abandoned,  await  them  with  parched  throats, 
through  weapons  and  through  foemen  we  march  to  no  uncer- 
tain fate,  and  hold  our  way  through  the  heart  of  the  town. 
Night  flutters  dark  around  us  with  her  encircling  gloom." 

Next,  the  alarm  of  the  Greek  who  suddenly  recognises 
Trojans  when  he  had  looked  for  countrymen  is  pictured  as 
like  that  of  a  man  treading  on  a  snake : 

"  Improvisum  aspris  veluti  qui  sentibus  anguem     379 
pressit  humi  nitens,  trepidusquc  repente  refugit 
attollentem  iras,  et  caerula  coUa  tumentem: 
haud  secus  Androgeos  visu  tremef actus  abibat." 
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"Even  as  a  man  straggling  through  rough  briers,  who  una- 
ware treads  a  snake  underfoot  and  instantly  recoils  in  alarm 
before  its  angry  uplifted  head  and  dark,  puffing  neck,  just  so 
Androgeos,  startled  at  the  sight,  was  beating  a  retreat." 

The  clash  of  enraged  Greeks  with  the  Trojans  rescuing 
Cassandra  is  likened  in  the  fifth  simile  to  the  clash  of  winds: 
"Adversi  rupto  ceu  quondam  turbine  venti  416 

confligunt,  Zephyrusque,  Notusque  et  laetus  Eois 
Eurus  equis:  stridunt  silvae,  saevitque  tridenti 
spumeus  atque  imo  Nereus  ciet  aequora  fundo." 
"As  sometimes  a  whirlwind  bursts  forth   and  the  winds 
clash  together.  West  and  South  and  East,  joying  in  his  Orient 
steeds.     The  forests  creak  and  groan,  and  Nereus,  in  a  cloud 
of  foam,  plies  savagely  his  trident  and  stirs  the  waters  from 
their  lowest  depths." 

The  serpent  has  certainly  left  his  trail  over  this  part  of  the 
Aeneid,  for  in  the  next  simile  we  find  that  it  is  a  snake  in  its 
spring  garb  with  which  the  exultant  Pyrrhus  is  compared: 
"  Vestibulum  ante  ipsum  primoque  in  limine  Pyrrhus  469 
exsultat  telis  et  luce  coruscus  aena; 
qualis  ubi  in  lucem  coluber  mala  gramina  pastus, 
frigida  sub  terra  tumidum  quem  bruma  tegebat, 
nunc  positis  novus  exuviis  nitidusque  iuventa, 
lubrica  convolvit  sublato  pectore  terga 
arduus  ad  solem,  et  Unguis  micat  ore  trisulcis." 
"  Before  the  very  entrance,  and  in  the  front  doorway,  moves 
Pyrrhus  in  his  glory,  sparkling  in  arms  of  gleaming  bronze; 
like  a  snake  gorged  on  poisonous  herbs,  that  icy  winter  was 
keeping  underground  in  swollen  torpor,  but  that  now,  shedding 
his  slough,  in  the  fresh  brightness  of  youth,  breast  uplifted, 
wreathes  his  slippery  body  into  the  light,  towering  toward  the 
sun,  his  three-forked  tongue  flickering  in  his  mouth." 

The  final  image  is  that  of  a  roaring  spate,  typifying  the 
onrushing  Greeks  as  they  flood  Priam's  palace  with  soldiery: 
"Non  sic,  aggeribus  ruptis  cum  spumeus  amnis      496 
exiit,  oppositasque  evicit  gurgite  moles, 
fertur  in  arva  furens  cumulo,  camposque  per  omnes 
cum  stabulis  armenta  trahit." 
"Not  so  furiously  does  a  foaming  river,  when  it  has  burst 
its  banks  and  has  poured  out  and  whelmed  opposing  dykes  in 
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whirling  flood,  rush  in  towering  mass  down  over  the  fields, 
sweeping  all  about  the  plains,  both  herds  and  stalls." 

These  seven  similes  form  in  themselves  an  excellent  topic 
for  review  lessons,  presenting,  as  they  do,  opportunities  for 
refreshing  the  memory  of  the  narrative,  for  polishing  transla- 
tion by  the  introduction  of  apt  or  graceful  turns  of  phrase,  and 
for  practice  in  rhythmical  reading — an  art  too  often  neglected. 
Furthermore,  a  class  can  readily  be  led  to  observe  certain 
characteristics  of  the  similes,  a  study  of  which  will  serve  the 
dual  purpose  of  fixing  in  the  mind  these  particular  examples 
and  of  gaining  some  notion  of  the  poet's  use  of  this  figure. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  noted  that  Vergil  uses  as  his 
means  of  comparison  the  bull,  the  shepherd,  the  wolf,  the 
snake,  winds,  fire  and  flood — all  familiar  objects  or  phenomena 
in  nature.  We  could  not  call  this  imagery  splendid  or  superb, 
subtle  or  profound;  rather  it  is  natural,  obvious,  or  even 
primitive.  We  might  contrast  this  use  of  the  simile  with  that 
of  some  modern  poets.  Sidgwick  cites  a  particularly  good 
example  from  Shelley's  Adonais: 

"The  One  remains,  the  Many  change  and  pass; 
Heaven's  light  forever  shines,  earth's  shadows  fly; 
Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity. 
Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments." 

This  is  not  exactly  obvious;  it  requires  and  repays  study. 
And  the  more  we  study  it,  the  more  sensible  we  become  of  its 
profound  beauty  and  truth.  We  feel  that  the  poet  has  taught 
us  in  a  wonderful  figure  that  our  little  life  is  insignificant, 
tawdry,  imperfect,  and  perishable. 

Reverting  to  Vergil,  we  observe  next  that  the  descriptive 
details  in  the  similes  are  clearly  intended  to  fill  out  the  picture, 
or  adorn  the  verse,  and  while  they  are  relevant  in  the  compari- 
son, it  would  be  pedantic  and  sometimes  ridiculous  to  attempt 
to  fit  them  to  the  original.  For  example,  in  the  first  simile, 
we  need  not  seek  to  identify  the  axe  or  the  altar.  The  most 
we  can  expect  is  that  the  details  should  create  the  proper 
emotional  atmosphere. 

Again,  we  know  that  a  simile  occurs  naturally  at  some  high 
point  in  the  narrative,  some  important  situation  or  some 
emotional  crisis.     Unless  it  is  merely  conventional  or  decora- 
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tive,  it  ought  therefore  to  be  realistic  and  help  us  to  feel  the 
situation  more  vividly.  With  this  in  mind  let  us  examine  the 
similes  in  detail.  In  the  first  the  situation  is  that  of  helpless 
agony,  and  as  the  details  are  suggestively  ominous,  the  proper 
atmosphere  of  horror  and  dismay  is  created.  It  is  apt  but 
slight.  In  the  second  the  words  " stupe t  inscius",  "witless 
amaze",  marks  the  situation.  There  is  something  homely  and 
familiar  about  the  description,  and  an  atmosphere  of  destruc- 
tiveness  is  suggested  by  the  details.  The  boldness  of  frantic 
despair  is  what  the  poet  wishes  us  to  realise  in  the  next  image. 
There  is  a  local  touch  in  the  use  of  wolves;  all  the  details 
accentuate  the  note  of  frenzy  or  hopelessness,  while  the 
atmosphere  is  one  of  gloom.  This  is  the  most  effective  of  the 
seven  similes.  The  situation  illustrated  by  the  fourth  simile 
might  be  described  as  sudden  consternation,  and  the  details 
serve  to  emphasise  the  idea  of  unforeseen  peril.  The  fifth 
simile  appears  to  be  one  to  which  the  terms  decorative  and 
conventional  might  most  fitly  apply.  The  situation  is  one  of 
violence  and  conflict.  In  the  sixth  comparison  we  may  dis- 
cover a  touch  of  subtlety.  The  illustration  would  suggest 
not  merely  the  dazzling  but  also  the  sinister  nature  of  Pyrrhus' 
splendour.  Glitter  is  expressed  and  danger  implied.  The  last 
simile,  which  images  overwhelming  destructiveness,  may  fairly 
be  classed  with  the  fifth;  in  each  the  vivid  descriptive  details 
make  the  simile  worth  while. 

These  notes  are  merely  intended  to  suggest  occasional  lines 
of  study  along  which  instruction  may  profitably  run,with  relief 
to  the  tedium  of  gerund-grinding.  Grammar  is  apt  to  be  too 
much  with  us  in  secondary  school  Latin.  Perhaps  our  duty 
to  grammar  can  be  done,  and  yet  our  duty  to  literature  not 
left  undone. 


One  day,  on  the  train  leaving  the  city,  I  occupied  a  seat 
with  a  little  girl  of  about  ten.  During  our  conversation  I 
asked  her  of  her  school  and  her  teachers.  After  giving  name 
and  qualities  of  her  teacher,  she  said:  "Our  teacher  is  a 
'maid',  you  know.  I  think  'maids'  are  better  than  young 
teachers,  because  the  young  teachers  are  out  every  night  with 
fellows,  and  that  makes  them  tired  and  cross  next  day.  The 
maids  don't  go  out  and  so  they  are  not  so  cross."— Contributed. 


The  Decoration  of  CIass=Rooms 

A.    KENNEDY,    M.A, 
Public  School  Inspector,  Weyburn,  Sask. 

AT  the  1911  annual  convention  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Educational  Association,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  matter  of  the  decoration  of  school 
class-rooms;  an  interim  report  of  this  committee  was  given 
at  the  1912  annual  convention,  and  appears  in  the  Proceedings. 
This  report  includes  a  list  of  127  pictures  recommended  as 
suitable  for  class-rooms  of  Elementary  schools,  with  details  as 
to  subject,  artist,  firm,  size,  and  price;  also  as  to  framing  and 
hanging.  An  exhibit  of  sixteen  representative  pictures  was 
arranged  for  the  convention,  and  added  greatly  to  the  value 
of  the  report. 

In  order  to  give  a  fuller  idea  as  to  the  recommendations  of 
this  committee,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  exhibit  included 
.the  following  pictures,  beautifully  framed,  purchased  by  the 
Board  of  Estevan,  Sask.,  from  The  Berlin  Photographic 
Company,  New  York  City: 

Goodbye,  Elsley,  22  by  16       $6  00 

Wait  a  Minute,  Elsley,  21  by  15         6  00 

In  the  Forest,  Courtens,  14  by  23         6  00 

The  Boyhood  of  Raleigh,    Millais,  5  00 

Sunset  on  the  Sea,  Muller-Breighel,  21  by  32       12  00 

The  Silence  of  the  Woods,      Ebel.  21  by  30      20  00 

These  prices  do  not  include  the  cost  of  framing.  A  discount  of  25  per  cent,  from 
catalogue  prices  is  given  to  schools.  Pictures  lor  educational  purposes  come  in  free  of  duty 

The  committee  has  in  mind  the  preparation  of  further  reports 
dealing  fully  with  the  question  of  selection,  etc.,  and  will 
probably  require  at  least  three  years  to  complete  the  work. 

The  average  class-room  will  accommodate  from  two  to  six 
pictures,  which  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  be  observed  and 
studied  by  the  children  when  seated.  The  quality  of  the 
reproduction  is  also  an  important  factor;  engravings,  photo- 
gravures, carbon  photographs,  and  colour  facsimiles  will  prove 
satisfactory.  These  will  cost  from  $5.00  to  $20.00,  so  that  the 
annual  expenditure  will  be  almost  the  same  as  for  books  for 
the  library. 

For  Grade  I,  pictures  of  animals  and  children  such  as  those 
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by  Elsley,  Landseer,  and  Bonheur  will  be  suitable;  for  Grades 
II  and  III,  pictures  of  animals  and  simple  water  and  land- 
scape scenes  by  Leader,  MacWhirter,  Farquharson,  Inness, 
etc.;  for  Grades  IV,  V,  and  VI,  historical  subjects  such  as 
Millais'  "Boyhood  of  Raleigh",  landscapes  by  Hobbema, 
Mauve,  Troyon,  etc.,  and  water  scenes  by  Hemy,  Breton,  etc.; 
for  Grades  VII  and  VIII,  the  more  symbolic  subjects  by 
Corot,  Burne-Jones,  Turner,  etc.  The  selection  of  pictures 
suitable  for  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  gives  a 
wider  range  covering  the  several  important  periods  of  history, 
as  well  as  the  varying  art  of  different  peoples.  The  value  and 
importance  of  such  selection  demand  as  great  care  and  judg- 
ment as  the  selection  of  literature  for  the  school  course. 

The  value  of  literature,  particularly  poetry,  in  the  education 
of  children  has  long  been  recognised,  and  we  find  this  study 
occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum;  recently 
further  recognition  has  been  granted  in  the  movement  to 
increase  the  library  equipment  and  facilities  of  the  schools. 
Music  also  occupies  a  place  in  school  work  by  reason  of  its 
cultural  and  inspirational  value.  European  countries  give 
ample  evidence  of  their  faith  and  hope  in  Music. 

The  value  of  suitable  pictures  for  cultural  and  inspirational 
purposes  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  literature  and  music.  Equal 
care,  therefore,  must  be  exercised  in  selection  and  presentation. 
The  appeal  of  literature  and  music  is  intensified  by  constant 
acquaintance  and  repetition;  so  also  the  appeal  of  pictures 
will  be  heightened  by  the  familiarity  of  daily  observation. 
The  greatest  influence  of  literature,  music  and  pictures  is 
persistent,  unconscious  and  incapable  of  expression. 

In  this  connection  a  clear  distinction  should  be  drawn 
between  pictures  for  purposes  of  language  training  and  pic- 
tures for  cultural  and  inspirational  purposes.  We  would  not 
ask  children  or  students  to  paraphrase  Tennyson's  "Break, 
Break,  Break",  nor  to  parody  Mendelssohn's  "Scotch  Sym- 
phony". 

Further,  the  value  and  importance  of  suitable  decoration  require 
that  the  whole  question  be  given  the  same  prominence  as  literature, 
viz.,  that  it  be  regarded  at  least  as  a  Provincial  matter,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Education,  recognised  in  the 
matter  of  grants  and  provided  for  by  the  Boards  of  Trustees. 
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The  School  Garden  in  Spring 

J.    W.    GIBSON,  M.A. 

The  Normal  School,   Ottawa,  Ont. 

II.  Making  and  Planting  the  Garden. 

IF  such  preparations  as  were  referred  to  in  Part  I  (see 
March  number  of  The  School)  have  been  made,  we 
are  now  ready  to  consider  the  making  of  the  garden . 

Unless  provision  has  been  made  for  getting  early  plants  for 
setting  out,  such  as  tomatoes,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery, 
etc.,  it  is  desirable  that  these  be  grown  in  a  hot-bed,  either  at 
the  school  or  at  the  home  of  some  of  the  pupils  where  the  neces- 
sary care  will  be  given  them.  Some  enterprising  boy  who 
understands  the  work  might  undertake  to  supply  such  plants 
as  might  be  needed  for  the  school  garden  at  a  very  moderate 
cost.  From  the  standpoint  of  interest  and  educational  value, 
however,  it  is  better  to  have  the  hot-bed  made  in  a  convenient 
place  in  the  school  yard,  and  have  the  planting  of  it  done  by 
the  pupils  under  the  teacher's  direction.  A  possible  but  very 
much  less  interesting  alternative  is  to  grow  these  plants 
indoors  in  boxes  in  a  warm  room  that  is  well  lighted. 

A  hot-bed  should  be  made  early  in  April,  and  the  plants  set 
out  in  the  garden  the  last  week  of  May  or  when  danger  of 
frost  is  over.  Under  favourable  conditions  six  weeks  from 
planting  is  sufficient  to  produce  very  good  plants  for  setting 
out  in  the  garden.  If  longer  time  than  this  is  allowed,  the 
plants  should  be  pricked  out  and  reset  in  shallow  boxes 
having  at  least  two  inches  between  plants.  These  boxes 
should  then  be  set  back  in  the  hot-bed  frame  or  set  in  a  cold 
frame.  There  are  many  books  on  gardening  which  describe 
how  to  make  hot-beds  and  cold-frames,  and  how  to  take  care 
of  them.  At  least  one  such  book  should  be  in  every  school, 
and  by  consulting  the  list  of  books  on  nature  study,  agriculture, 
and  gardening  recommended  by  the  Education  Department 
of  Ontario,  the  teacher  will  have  no  difhculty  in  selecting  a 
suitable  book  for  reference. 

Many  of  the  late  flowering  annuals,  such  as  asters,  petunias, 
verbenas,  marigolds,  phlox,  and  marguerites,  may  also  be 
started  in  hot-beds  and  transplanted    late  in  May.        The 
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advantage  to  them  is  that  they  make  a  vigorous  growth  before 
the  drought  of  summer  comes  on.  The  disadvantage  to  the 
grower  is  that  when  thus  started  early  they  produce  the  finest 
blooms  in  July  and  August,  when  the  school  is  closed  for  the 
summer  holidays.  This  appears  to  suggest  the  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  open  planting  of  all  flowers. 

While  it  is  true  that  school  gardening  is  not  carried  on 
primarily  for  economic  profit,  it  is  also  true  that  every  boy 
or  girl  who  plants  a  seed  hopes  to  see  it  produce  a  good  plant 
of  its  kind.  From  the  standpoint  of  production  only  the  secret 
of  success  is  concerned  with  (1)  the  variety,  (2)  fertilisers, 
(3)  thorough  cultivation.  Every  teacher  will  recognise  with- 
out further  discussion  of  the  question  the  importance  of  getting 
only  the  best  seed.  The  fertiliser  problem  is  not  so  easy  of 
solution.  One  has  to  consider  both  physical  and  chemical 
characteristics  of  the  soil;  i.e.,  Is  it  composed  largely  of  sand, 
of  clay,  or  of  a  mixture  of  the  two?  Does  it  contain  a  fair  per- 
centage of  humus?  Is  it  a  coarse  and  porous  soil,  or  is  it 
compact  and  hard  to  cultivate?  And  what  are  the  facilities  for 
drainage? 

If  the  soil  is  lacking  in  humus,  the  best  fertiliser  to  use  is 
stable  manure  that  is  thoroughly  rotted,  fresh  manure  from 
barnyards  not  being  so  desirable  on  account  of  the  weed  seeds 
contained  in  it.  In  most  cases  the  well-rotted  manure,  if 
liberally  supplied,  will  be  satisfactory.  If  the  soil  is  not  too 
coarse  and  open,  commercial  fertiliser  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage. As  it  is  more  readily  available  to  the  roots  of  plants 
than  ordinary  stable  manure,  it  is  often  desirable  to  use  both, 
the  commercial  fertiliser  supplying  the  plants  with  food  during 
the  early  summer  and  the  stable  manure  becoming  available 
as  plant  food  later  in  the  season.  If  a  "complete"  commercial 
fertiliser  is  used,  the  gardener  will  be  concerned  with  the 
quantity  only.  If  stable  manure  is  also  being  used,  about  a 
quart  of  commercial  fertiliser  to  each  100  square  feet  will  be 
sufficient.  If  no  other  fertiliser  is  used,  this  amount  should 
be  used  before  planting  and  also  again  when  the  plants  have 
made  about  half  their  growth.  Many  gardeners  prefer  to  mix 
their  own  fertilisers,  in  which  casa  they  are  able  to  suit  the 
fertiliser  to  the  particular  crop  to  be  grown.  A  safe  mixture  for 
general  use  is  60  lbs.  bone-meal  (or  30  lbs.  of  superphosphate), 
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20  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  and  20  lbs.  muriate  of  potash.  These 
should  be  thoroughly  pulverised  before  mixing.  This  amount 
would  cost  about  $4.00,  and  would  do  for  a  garden  not  more 
than  one-fourth  acre  in  size. 

Equal  in  importance  with  fertilisation  is  cultivation.  Thor- 
ough cultivation  aerates  the  soil  and  helps  to  make  insoluble 
plant  foods  soluble  and  available,  and  in  this  sense  is  to  some 
extent  equivalent  to  fertilising.  The  water-holding  and  other 
physical  qualities  of  the  soil  are  also  improved,  and  finally 
soil  bacteria  are  more  thoroughly  distributed. 

In  making  a  garden  for  the  first  time  the  ground  should  be 
ploughed  and  then  made  fine  with  a  harrow.  This  is  the  time 
to  do  any  leveling  that  needs  to  be  done,  for  once  the  garden 
is  established  the  walks  made,  and  the  plots  marked  with 
corner  posts,  it  is  more  economical  of  time  as  well  as  of  expense 
to  fertilise  and  spade  the  plots  rather  than  to  plough  up  the 
whole  garden. 

With  a  plan  of  the  garden  carefully  drawn  to  a  scale,  either 
on  stiff  cardboard  or  on  paper  tacked  to  a  piece  of  thin  board, 
a  tape-line  or  measuring  rod,  a  garden  line,  a  supply  of  garden 
pickets,  a  mallet  or  hatchet  and  half  a  dozen  energetic  boys 
or  girls,  the  teacher  is  ready  to  begin  the  work  of  measuring 
and  marking  out  the  garden.  First,  locate  the  four  corners  of 
the  garden  and  the  walk,  which  should  be  not  less  than  3  feet 
wide  all  around  the  garden.  Stretch  the  garden  line  down  one 
side  as  a  straight  edge  along  which  to  measure  the  alternating 
paths  and  plots  as  shown  in  the  plan  previously  prepared. 
Let  the  pupils  do  all  of  the  work — the  calculating,  the  measur- 
ing, the  placing  of  pickets,  and  the  driving  of  them.  It  is  their 
garden  and  their  enterprise,  not  the  teacher's.  Better  that 
the  work  be  done  imperfectly  by  the  pupils  than  perfectly  by 
the  teacher.  The  teacher  leads,  supervises  and  demonstrates 
only.  The  pupils  should  be  divided  into  groups  of  not  more 
than  six,  and  each  group  should  spend  not  more  than  one 
thirty-minute  period  in  the  garden  in  the  morning,  and  pos- 
sibly a  second  in  the  afternoon  on  garden-making  day,  and 
again  on  planting  day.  These  are  exceptional  days,  and  the 
teacher  should  make  a  special  programme  for  them,  providing 
class-room  work  for  those  pupils  not  engaged  in  garden  work. 
The   teacher  will   divide   her   time   judiciously   between   the 
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garden  and  the  class-room.  If  possible,  a  good  deal  of  the  class- 
room work  on  these  or  other  similar  special  days  should  relate 
directly  to  the  work  of  gardening. 

When  all  the  plots  have  been  measured  out  and  the  w^alks 
therefor  defined  by  the  corner  pickets,  four  to  each  plot,  the 
next  step  is  to  make  the  walks.  This  is  done  by  simply  skim- 
ming an  inch  or  so  of  soil  off  them  with  a  flat  shovel  or  spade 
and  thinning  it  on  the  plots  adjacent.  This  makes  the  plots 
stand  out  in  relief  and  improves  the  general  appearance  of  the 
garden.  If  the  soil  is  very  light  and  sandy,  the  plots  should  be 
raised  very  little.  The  paths  then  should  be  made  level  by 
raking  and  filling  up  the  hollows.  The  plots  must  then  be 
made  ready  for  the  seed.  As  far  as  possible  each  pupil  should 
prepare  his  own  plot,  and  should  be  given  one  class  period  of 
30  minutes  in  which  to  do  it.  He  should  first  see  that  his  four 
corner  pickets  are  in  correct  position,  giving  him  by  actual 
measurement  the  amount  of  land  the  garden  plan  calls  for; 
and  they  should  be  firmly  driven  down  until  not  more  than 
2  inches  is  left  above  the  path.  He  should  then  stretch  a 
strong  line  (binder  twine  will  do  nicely)  around  the  plot, 
winding  it  once  around  each  post  and  always  in  the  same 
direction.  If  commercial  fertiliser  is  to  be  used,  it  should  now 
be  scattered  over  the  plot  and  thoroughly  mixed  in  with  a  hoe. 
From  one-half  to  one  pint  of  the  above-mentioned  mixture 
should  be  used  according  to  the  condition  of  the  soil.  After 
this  the  plot  should  be  made  very  fine  and  level  by  means  of 
the  garden  rake.  The  edges  may  then  be  trimmed  off  up  to 
the  garden  line  and  the  trimmings  raked  level  in  the  adjoining 
walks.  The  plot  is  now  ready  for  planting  and  the  line  may  be 
removed. 

Planting  day  is  the  most  delightful  of  all  school  days.  It  is 
the  day  towards  which  the  young  gardeners  have  been  look- 
ing and  for  which  much  preparation  had  been  made.  Every 
one  should  be  joyful  on  planting  day.  The  school  programme 
should  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  outdoor  exercises.  This  is  the 
only  "arbor  day"  that  needs  to  be  observed.  All  kinds  of 
planting  may  be  carried  on  in  the  garden  and  about  the  grounds. 
If  all  preparations  have  been  made  as  suggested  in  this  as  well 
as  in  a  previous  article,  there  will  be  no  confusion  or  unforeseen 
difficulties  to  be  met.    The  necessary  tools  are  ready,  the  seeds 
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in  bottles  plainly  labelled,  a  few  boards  about  5  feet  long  and 
12  inches  wide  to  use  in  packing  the  top  soil  after  planting, 
and  the  plans  for  the  individual  plots.  Each  pupil  knows  from 
his  plan  exactly  what  he  is  to  plant.  1 1  must  ba  decided  before- 
hand how  far  apart  the  rows  are  to  be  made  in  the  plots.  A 
dozen  small  slats,  such  as  pieces  of  lath  cut  to  the  correct 
length,  are  very  useful  in  measuring  the  plot  off  into  rows. 
These  are  usually  from  12  inches  to  14  inches  long.  The  end 
rows  should  be  6  inches  in  from  the  ends  of  the  plot.  Each 
pupil  should  mark  the  drills  or  their  position  before  putting  in 
the  seed,  in  order  to  make  it  come  out  right  at  the  end.  The 
measuring  stick  should  be  pointed  at  one  end,  and  can  then  be 
used  for  making  the  drill  for  the  seed,  using  the  handle  of  a 
rake  as  a  straight  edge  and  guide.  If  the  seeds  to  be  planted 
are  large,  the  drills  should  be  made  deep;  otherwise  they 
should  be  from  one-half  to  one  inch  deep. 

The  teacher  herself  should  distribute  the  seeds  to  the 
pupils  as  soon  as  the  drills  have  been  prepared,  but  not  sooner. 
She  should  have  her  seed  bottles  arranged  on  a  table  or  box 
placed  beside  the  garden  but  not  amongst  the  plots.  Each 
pupil  when  ready  will  apply  for  the  kind  of  seed  required, 
stating  how  many  feet  of  row  he  requires  a  certain  kind  of 
seed  for.  The  teacher  then  pours  out  into  his  left  hand  the 
amount  of  seed  necessary  to  sow  the  number  of  feet  stated,  at 
the  same  time  giving  a  word  of  instruction  as  to  the  thickness 
of  seeding  and  the  depth  to  which  the  seeds  should  be  covered. 
To  allow  for  failure  in  germination  and  accidents  generally,  it 
is  safe  to  plant,  at  least  three  times  as  many  seeds  as  the 
required  number  of  plants  to  fill  the  space.  Too  thick  seeding, 
however,  is  the  usual  mistake.  The  pupil  should  be  encouraged 
to  do  the  work  very  carefully,taking  only  a  few  seeds  at  a  time 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand.  Very 
fine  seeds  should  have  but  little  covering,  about  one-quarter 
to  one-half  inch  being  sufiEicient  for  most  flower  seeds  and 
small  vegetable  seeds. 

Most  children  like  to  cover  the  seeds  with  their  hands  rather 
than  with  the  back  of  a  rake,  and  for  fine  seeds  the  former  is 
much  the  safer  plan.  When  the  seed  planting  is  finished,  the 
plots  may  be  pressed  down  by  the  use  of  boards  or  with  the 
back  of  a  shovel  or  spade.     The  plots  should  not  be  sprinkled 
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after  planting,  as  this  tends  to  the  forming  of  a  crust  over  the 
soil  and  also  encourages  shallow  rooting.  If  a  crust  forms 
after  rain,  as  it  always  does  in  clay  soil,  the  plots  should  be 
gone  over  carefully  with  a  light  rake  or  claw  weeder  in  order  to 
break  up  this  crust.  Young  and  inexperienced  pupils  need 
careful  supervision  in  this  particular  garden  exercise  lest  they 
injure  the  germinating  seeds.  Frequent  shallow  cultivation 
betw^een  the  rows  is  in  every  way  preferable  to  sprinkling  such 
as  is  done  in  about  99  per  cent,  of  the  gardens  that  one  sees. 

Transplanting  should  be  undertaken  only  by  pupils  of  the 
higher  forms  (Forms  III  and  IV).  The  space  reserved  for 
transplanting  either  flowers  or  vegetables  should  be  carefully 
marked  ofT.  Flowers  should  be  set  six  to  eight  inches  apart  in 
the  row;  cabbage  requires  to  be  set  about  two  feet  apart,  and 
tomatoes  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet.  If  the  sun  is  bright, 
shingles  may  be  set  in  such  a  way  as  to  shield  the  plants  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  If  the  soil  is  very  dry,  some  water 
should  be  used  in  transplanting. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  a  few  principles  that  should  be 
emphasised.  The  garden  in  the  planning  and  the  making  is  to 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils.  They  will  learn  many 
interesting  and  useful  lessons  from  day  to  day  in  connection 
with  the  work  done.  New  interests  will  be  brought  into  their 
lives,  interests  that  are  sure  to  give  direction  to  subsequent 
conduct  and  attitude  towards  nature  and  towards  industry. 
This  attitude  will  be  noticeable  at  home  in  an  increase  of 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  home  as  well  as  in  added  efficiency 
in  its  accomplishment.  The  pupils,  therefore,  are  to  have 
first  consideration  throughout.  Over-anxiety  simply  to  get  a 
garden  made  in  the  school  grounds  must,  therefore,  be  strongly 
guarded  against. 

It  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  one  person  to  tell  another  just 
how  school  gardening  should  be  carried  on.  General  instruc- 
tions are  of  little  value  to  one  who  has  never  undertaken  the 
work.  For  this  reason  the  writer  has  given  with  some  detail 
such  suggestions  as  he  has  himself  many  times  proved  to  be 
practicable  and  successful  in  the  making  and  planting  of  a 
school   garden. 


The  Formal  Aspect  in  English  Composition 

D.    OGILVIE,    M.A. 

Strathmore,  Alta. 

THAT  the  study  of  English  composition  merits  regular 
and  anxious  attention  in  school  is  so  obvious  as  to  call 
for  no  further  remark;  and  yet  how  very  few  would 
confess  to  any  really  definite  views  upon  the  subject.  In 
most  cases  we  drift  along,  acquire  a  style  unconsciously,  or 
never  acquire  a  style  at  all.  "Le  style  est  I'homme",  I  grant 
you,  but  no  part  of  man's  nature  is  incapable  of  progressive 
development  under  prudent  and  expert  supervision.  Least  of 
all  can  we  apply  the  principles  of  "wholesome  indifference" 
to  a  child's  progress  in  the  art  of  expression.  Now,  just  at 
what  stage  direct  instruction  in  the  more  formal  aspects  of 
composition  may  safely  be  begun  it  would  be  hard  to  say: 
perhaps,  to  judge  from  the  admirable  series  of  Alexandra 
Readers,  Grade  VIII  may  not  be  considered  too  young  and 
inexperienced  to  appreciate  those  of  a  simple  and  elementary 
nature.  This  certainly  is  the  last  opportunity  in  our  Public 
Schools  to  attempt  any  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  literary 
criticism.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  am  for  the  moment 
interested  in  the  form  rather  than  the  subject-matter,  if  only 
because  the  ethical  significance  of  a  simple  poem  or  prose- 
extract  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  the  nascent  intelligence  of 
our  pupils,  and  also  because  such  seems  to  be  the  sole  concern 
of  many  excellent  teachers. 

A  true  conception  of  the  formal  aspect  in  literature,  like  the 
geological  aspect  in  scenery,  is  most  easily  acquired  in  the 
broad  outline,  i.e.,  by  hearing  standard  passages  read  aloud. 
That  the  ear  should  appreciate  the  beauty  and  rhythm  of  language 
is  the  first  and  main  essential,  for  the  ear  constitutes  the  one 
infallible  guide  to  criticism,  just  as  it  is  the  only  reliable  test  of 
good  composition.  This  being  so,  it  will  perhaps  be  acknow- 
ledged that  rhetorical  passages  are,  for  practical  work,  of  the 
last  importance .  Such,  at  least,  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients , 
whose  schools  of  rhetoric  were  the  only  avenues  for  linguistic 
training  then  available.     We  may,  indeed,  in  passing,  remind 
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our  readers  that  systematic  Latin  prose  owed  its  inception  to 
the  practice  of  rhetoric  and  its  peculiar  excellence  to  a  long  line 
of  orators,  reaching  the  limit  of  its  achievement  in  the  works 
of  Cicero.  It  is  not,  of  course,  advisable  to  inflict  translations 
of  the  classics  upon  our  pupils  at  any  stage  of  their  career,  but 
material  from  modern  orators  and  historians  is  everywhere  at 
hand  and  may  be  safely  used,  not  only  to  delight  the  ear 
(I  can  think  of  sentences  in,  say,  De  Quincey,  that  sound  like 
an  organ-peal),  but  also  to  instruct  the  understanding  in  the 
rhetorical  question,  antithesis,  chiasmus,  direct  and  indirect 
speech,  to  mention  only  a  few  amongst  many.  A  child's 
appreciation  of  rhythmical  cadence  and  sound  argument  will 
not  be  lessened,  but  rather  increased,  by  even  a  nodding 
acquaintance  with  the  secrets  of  rhetoric,  the  "tricks  of  the 
trade",  as  it  were. 

For  example,  opening  Alexandra  Reader,  Book  V,  at 
page  374,  we  find  these  words:  "If  such  a  prophecy  had  been 
made,  it  would  have  been  considered  as  the  hallucination  of 
some  visionary  dreamer.  But  to-day  that  dream  is  a  reality, 
that  prophecy  has  come  true ".  Now,  it  is  entirely  in  the  right 
direction  to  point  out  that  the  arrangement,  "prophecy, 
dreamer,  dream,  prophecy",  a  b  b  a,  is  the  result  of  a  studied 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  I  have  even  quoted  from 
a  letter,  "rain,  mist,  fog;  fog,  mist,  rain"  to  my  pupils,  and 
urged  them  without  hesitation  to  add  this  arrow  to  their 
quiver. 

The  objection  may  here  be  raised  that  rhetorical  passages 
form  only  a  small  part  of  our  Reader.  Quite  so;  one  must 
not  always  be  aiming  at  effect,  but  the  foundations  of  a  bright, 
crisp  and  fluent  style  can,  for  the  general  average  of  mankind, 
only  be  well  and  truly  laid  thus  early  in  life  by  some  such 
method  as  I  have  indicated  above.  The  dangers  of  exaggera- 
tion of  style  need  not  be  denied  or  altogether  ignored.  The 
tendency  to  over-emphasise  any  salient  features,  and  the 
weakness  for  "double-barrelled"  expressions  and  a  riotous 
undergrowth  of  adjectives — in  a  word,  the  leaning  towards  the 
worst  excesses  of  the  Asiatic  school,  is  so  inherent  in  human 
nature  as  to  be  regarded  with  more  or  less  indifference.  I 
have  heard  a  very  successful  English  master  encourage  the 
tendency  on  the  ground  that  it  promoted  fluency  and  obviated 
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that  stiffness  and  barrenness  of  literary  grace  to  which  other- 
wise children  are  so  prone.  As  a  mild  corrective  to  the  exuber- 
ance of  spirit  which  arises  from  an  exclusive  devotion  to  such 
models  as  Burke,  Prescott,  or  Motley,  we  may  read  aloud  at 
intervals,  as  a  supplementary  reading  lesson,  a  passage  or  two 
from  Irving,  Froude,  or  Addison.  But  the  best  corrective  to 
all  excess  is  the  discipline  of  life  itself,  which  will  hereafter 
strip  our  pupils  of  all  proneness  to  extravagance  in  any  sphere 
of  human  activity,  not  to  speak  of  language  only.  So  it  is  that 
the  style  will  be  the  outcome  and  revelation  of  the  man. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  gravely  suggest  that  continuous 
attention  to  the  formal  aspect  in  composition  must  not  only 
create  a  fine  taste  for  neatness  of  expression,  but  must  eventu- 
ally inspire  the  adult  mind  with  an  almost  fastidious  instinct 
for  nobility  of  utterance  and  purity  of  diction,  than  which  no 
sermon  at  all  on  the  choice  of  books  can  exercise  so  potent  an 
influence  towards  the  contemptuous  rejection  of  the  ignoble 
and  worthless  in  literature. 


BACKWARD,  TURN  BACKWARD! 

Backward,  turn  backward,  O  Time,  in  your  flight; 

Make  me  a  child  again  just  for  to-night; 

Give  me  a  go  at  the  food  that  they  fry; 

Let  me  make  bold  with  the  green  apple  pie ; 

Then  let  me  sink  in  my  innocent  rest, 

Free  from  all  care  as  to  what  I  digest ; 

Confident,  even  in  moments  of  pain, 

That  mustard  or  ginger  will  soothe  me  again. 

Fain  would  I  seek  with  a  juvenile  zest 
The  cupboard  instead  of  the  medicine  chest, 
And  drink  from  the  spring  where  the  germs  roam  at  will. 
Instead  of  from  crystal  drafts,  foaming  or  sLill; 
Give  me  not  wealth  or  the  badge  of  the  proud, 
Nor  a  place  on  the  platform  high  over  the  crowd ; 
But  give  me,  O  give  me,  my  old  appetite! 
Make  me  a  boy  again  just  for  to-night! 

— Washington  Star. 


Historical  Pictures 

{Continued  from  the  March  number.^ 
W.  E.  MACPHERSON,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

Henry  Graves  &■  Co.,  Ltd.,  6  Pall  Mall,  London,^ S.W.  The 
large  general  catalogue,  150  pages,  illustrated,  contains  many 
pictures  of  historic  as  well  as  artistic  value.  Sizes  and  prices 
vary  greatly.  The  "Armada  Series",  for  instance,  consists  of 
three  prints  on  India  paper: 

1.  The  Sailing  of   the  Armada,   from   Ferrol.      Size,    15f 

inches  by  27  inches.     Cost,  £l  Is. 

2.  The  Armada  in  Sight,  Plymouth  Hoe.     Size,  24i  inches 

by  35i  inches.    Cost,  £2  25. 

3.  The  Decisive  Battle  of  Gravelines.' [Size,  15i  inches  by 

27  inches.     Cost,  £1  Is. 

Perry  Pictures  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass.  Their  pictures  vary  in 
size  and  price  as  follows: 

5^  inches  by  8  inches,  1  cent  each. 

Some  7  inches  by  9  inches,  2  cents  each. 

Some  10  inches  by  12  inches,  5  cents  each. 

This  catalogue  offers  thousands  of  reproductions  of  famous 
pictures,  many  of  which  are  of  historic  interest.  The  photo- 
graphs of  ancient  and  mediaeval  sculpture  and  architecture 
are  particularly  useful. 

The  Cosmos  Picture  Company,  iig  West  25th  St.  The 
Cosmos  Pictures  number  over  2,500.  The  series  includes 
pictures  of  buildings  in  ancient  and  modern  Rome,  in  Italy 
and  Greece,  English  cathedrals  and  castles,  etc.  They  are 
made  in  two  sizes,  6  inches  by  8t  inches,  and  a  large  size 
either  9  by  15,  or  10  by  13,  as  the  shape  of  the  original  re- 
quires. Ten  of  the  standard  size  are  sold  for  25  cents,  or  50 
for  $1.00;  four  of  the  large  size  are  sold  for  25  cents,  or  20 
for  $1.00. 

E.  W.  Elson  &*  Co.,  146  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  publish 
large  carbon  photographs  of  Greek  and  Roman  architecture 
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and  sculpture,  and  famous  cathedrals  and  castles.  Price, 
$3.00  to  $12.50,  according  to  size,  which  varies  from  11  inches 
by  15  inches  to  24  inches  by  36  inches. 

W.  A.  Mansell  &  Co.,  405  Oxford  St.,  London,  W.,  publish 
a  series  of  over  400  portraits  of  British  worthies  and  notorie- 
ties. Printed  with  few  exceptions  in  sepia  by  the  carbon 
process.  The  subjects  are  made  in  several  sizes,  mostly 
6  inches  by  4  inches,  at  Is.,  and  14  by  11,  at  45.  Qd. 

The  Emery  School  Art  Co.,  372  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 
publish  sepia  photographs  varying  in  size  from  10  inches  by 
12  inches  to  40  by  60,  and  in  price  from  $1.25  to  $32.00. 
These  can  also  be  obtained  hand-painted,  if  desired.  Some 
of  the  many  subjects  are: 

Nelson  in  the  Cabin  of  the  Victory,  Lucy. 

The  Fighting  Temeraire,  Turner. 

Chivalry  (4  subjects),  Leighton. 
Vox  Populi. 
The  Dedication. 
The  Accolade. 
Godspeed. 

The  Colosseum. 

Claudius  entering  the  Roman  Senate,  Maccari. 

Cicero's  Oration  against  Catiline,  Maccari. 

Athens,  the  Modern  City  and  Acropolis. 

Parthenon. 

Charles    I    of    England,    equestrian.      National    Gallery, 
London.    Van  Dyke. 

The  Prang  Educational  Co.,  Boston.  Have  carbon  photo- 
graphs, 28  inches  by  38  inches,  at  $5.00,  including  such  sub- 
jects as  Westminster  Abbey,  Amiens  Cathedral,  Baptistry 
at  Pisa,  Parthenon,  The  Temple  of  Jupiter,  The  Coliseum, 
Rome,  etc.  They  have  also  in  size  22  inches  by  28  inches  at 
$1.25,  carbon  photographs  of  many  English  cathedrals, 
others  at  $1.00. 


Miss  B.  in  Primary  class — "Why,  Moses,  you've  got  your 
shoes  on  the  wrong  feet!" 

Moses,  after  contemplating  the  shoes — "I  ain't  got  no 
other  feet." 


Supplementary  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades 

MABEL   F.    SABINE 
Otterville,  Ont. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  being  asked,  "When  is 
the  proper  time  to  begin  the  child's  training?"  answered 
"Start  with  his  grandfather".  As  there  are  few 
teachers  who  have  that  privilege,  we  must  start  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  first  day  of  the  child's  school  life,  to  create  and 
later  to  stimulate  the  desire  and  love  for  reading.  This  aim 
must  always  be  kept  in  view.  While  the  child  is  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  written  or  printed  vocabulary,  he  should 
be  made  to  realise  that  this  preparation  is  all  leading  to 
greater  pleasure  for  him  in  the  future. 

Until  he  has  sufficient  words  at  his  command  to  build 
sentences,  his  mind  should  be  quickened  and  broadened  by 
means  of  the  oral  story.  The  story  period  will  be  the  brightest 
time  of  the  whole  day  for  both  pupil  and  teacher.  It  will  be 
the  greatest  pleasure  for  the  teacher  to  see  the  surprise  and 
satisfaction  with  which  the  child  accepts  the  altogether  new 
ideas  of  the  story  and  makes  them  his  own. 

Finally,  when  he  is  ready  to  do  a  little  for  himself,  the 
story  may  become  also  a  reading  lesson  without  losing  the 
interest  for  the  child,  and  without  his  suspecting  the  teacher 
of  any  designs  other  than  his  entertainment.  For  instance, 
in  telling  the  story  of  The  Three  Pigs,  the  teacher  tells  the 
story  up  to  a  certain  very  interesting  point,  such  as  where  the 
pig  meets  the  man  with  the  load  of  straw;  then  she  writes  or 
prints  on  the  board  what  the  pig  said:  "Please,  Mr.  Man, 
will  you  give  me  that  straw  to  build  a  house?"  The  children 
are  asked  to  read  it.  You  may  be  very  sure  every  pupil  will 
be  very  anxious  to  find  out  what  the  pig  said.  They  will  read 
that  sentence  with  the  one  idea  of  getting  the  thought.  So 
throughout  the  story  these  written  sentences  may  be  inserted, 
and  almost  before  the  teacher  realises  it  the  pupils  are  begin- 
ning to  look  to  reading  for  a  part  of  their  day's  pleasures. 

The  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  child's  mind  is 
•curiosity.  How  often  it  has  led  him  into  trouble.  The  very 
fact  that  he  does  not  know  seems  to  be  incentive  enough  for 
him  to  make  the  attempt  to  find  out.       This  is  true  until  he 
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too  frequently  discovers  that  the  things  he  has  striven  so  hard 
to  find  out,  in  his  opinion  are  not  worth  knowing.  Then  his 
curiosity  dies  an  untimely  death,  and  he  becomes  mentally 
lazy.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  guard  against  this  danger. 
Every  sentence  put  before  the  pupil  should  contain  some 
thought  which  will  repay  him  for  the  effort  he  must  put  forth 
to  read  it. 

A  game  that  I  very  often  play  with  my  Primers  is  the 
Secret  or  Whisper  Game.  I  write  a  sentence,  or  a  "story"  as 
I  tell  them,  on  the  board.  As  soon  as  they  can  read  it  they 
whisper  it  to  me.  They  have  great  fun  seeing  who  will  be  the 
first  to  find  out  the  secret. 

The  stories  should  be  on  different  subjects  in  order  to 
broaden  the  child's  knowledge  and  interests.  Nature  stories 
will  be  very  popular  because  they  may  be  taken  from  the  chil- 
dren's own  experiences.  They  will  be  delighted  to  bring  a 
plant  or  a  fruit  or  perhaps  a  discarded  bird's  nest,  on  which 
the  story  may  be  based.  The  history  and  geography  stories 
with  their  inexhaustible  fund  of  new  ideas,  will  be  just  as 
popular.  They  may  be  a  little  more  difficult  to  present 
intelligibly  to  the  child  mind  because  they  are  (especially  the 
history)  quite  foreign  to  his  experience.  But  the  child  loves 
new  thoughts  as  well  as  new  toys,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
pictures,  he  will  readily  grasp  the  ideas. 

Possibly  there  is  no  better  method  of  presenting  these 
history  and  geography  stories  than  by  means  of  the  sand- 
board.  If  the  stories  are  about  the  North  American  Indians, 
the  little  Indian  village  of  brown-paper  teepees  surrounded 
by  a  forest  of  cedar  and  pine  twigs,  will  surely  appeal  to  the 
dullest  mind. 

The  little  ones  will  be  delighted  with  the  plasticine  chief 
floating  down  the  clear  crystal  stream  in  his  tiny  bark  canoe. 
Think  of  the  wonderful  battles  that  can  be  fought  right  there 
before  the  eyes  of  the  class.  They  themselves  can  take  part 
in  the  capture  of  Quebec  and  the  battle  of  Queenston  Heights. 
History  will  never  be  dull  to  these  children.  Thus  the  teacher 
not  only  creates  in  the  child  a  love  for  reading,  but  guides  his 
taste  toward  the  formation  of  such  habits  as  will  be  of  the 
greatest  value. 

Every  school  library  should  be  selected  with  careful  regard 
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to  the  special  needs  of  the  pupils  of  each  class  or  grade.  The 
books  should  be  so  selected  that  each  pupil  will  find  some  book 
of  particular  interest  to  himself.  If  this  is  done  the  library  will 
be  no  longer  a  mere  ornament.  When  first  I  went  to  my  present 
school  I  found  that  the  pupils  were  making  little  or  no  use  of 
the  library.  Only  two  or  three  had  ever  read  a  book  through. 
On  looking  over  the  books  to  discover  the  cause  I  found  that 
there  were  only  three  or  four  which  would  appeal  to  the 
average  Public  School  child.  These  three  or  four  might  be 
read  by  a  Third  or  Fourth  class  pupil  if  he  were  fond  of  reading. 
The  whole  library  had  been  selected  for  readers.  No  thought 
had  been  given  to  the  problem  of  inducing  non-readers  to  read. 
As  soon  as  possible  I  had  a  number  of  books  put  in,  suitable  to 
the  various  ages — books  of  fairy  stories  and  adventure.  Ths 
older  pupils  never  became  enthusiastic.  Some  read  books 
intended  for  the  Primers  and  Juniors.  They  had  been  denied 
these  stories  at  the  proper  age.  Others  could  be  induced  to 
read  certain  books  only  after  having  part  of  the  story  related 
to  them.  But  the  Primers  and  Juniors  fully  appreciated  the 
library,  if  the  Seniors  did  not. 

Primers  especially  love  to  get  books  from  the  library.  They 
take  great  pride  in  carrying  home  a  book  to  read  themselves 
or  to  have  read  to  them.  Very  often  they  will  plod  through 
the  book  themselves.  One  mother  was  telling  me  about  her 
six- year-old  boy  who  had  taken  the  story  of  "Jack  the  Giant 
Killer"  home.  She  said  she  had  to  tell  him  nearly  every  word, 
but  when  he  got  through,  he  started  at  the  first  and  went 
through  it  again.  He  did  this  several  times,  and  when  he 
returned  the  book  I  heard  him  recommending  it  to  the  other 
boys.      He  pronounced  it  "a  dandy". 

Once  the  Primers  get  a  taste  for  reading,  they  will  be  very 
patient  about  puzzling  out  a  story.  When  they  can  do  a  little 
for  themselves  the  supplementary  reading  will  be  the  most 
profitable  as  well  as  the  most  enjoyable  busy  work  that  can 
be  given  them.  When  they  get  into  the  senior  classes  the 
teacher  will  never  regret  having  spent  a  little  time  on  them,  as 
Primers  create  the  love  for  reading. 

The  supplementary  reading  will,  to  a  great  extent,  eliminate 
the  problem  of  school  discipline.  Pupils  become  mischievous 
when  their  minds  are  allowed  freedom  to  range  or  to  wander 
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where  they  will.  It  is  a  noticeable  thing  that  the  brightest 
pupils  are  generally  the  most  mischievous.  This  is  because 
they  can  get  through  with  their  work  with  the  least  effort  and 
in  the  shortest  time,  and  "Satan  will  find  some  mischief  still 
for  idle  hands  to  do".  But  if  a  number  of  books  an  where  the 
pupil  can  get  them  as  soon  as  his  work  is  finished,  his  thoughts 
are  directed  along  safe  chanaels.  The  bright  pupil  may  feel 
that  he  is  being  kept  back  for  the  weaker  members  of  the  class, 
and  he  may  show  his  resentment  by  being  a  nuisance.  If  the 
teacher  could  prescribe  a  course  of  reading  for  these  pupils 
they  would  not  feel  that  they  were  being  kept  back,  but  that 
they  were  advancing  along  the  most  attractive  and  profitable 
paths  of  learning. 


CUT  DOWN. 

Little  Donald,  five  years  old,  was  at  school.  The  teacher 
had  been  reading  about  "sheep",  and  was  questioning  them 
regarding  their  habits  and  uses.  Upon  being  told  they  were 
useful  for  their  wool,  she  said:  "Yes,  and  can  anyone  see 
anything  here  made  of  wool?" 

One  little  boy  said,  "Donald's  coat,"  whereupon  Donald 
said,  indignantly:  "'Tain't,  either;  it's  made  out  of  one  of 
grandpa's  old  ones." 


HE  LOVED  THEM. 

"Johnny,  don't  you  love  the  pretty,  pretty  robins  with 
their  sweet,  sweet  songs?"  asked  a  Los  Angeles  teacher. 

"Yes'm,"  replied  Johnny;  "only  I  can't  never  hit  the 
darned  things." — Philadelphia  Record. 


A  school  teacher  who  was  giving  a  lesson  on  the  feeding  of 
children  was  interrupted  by  one  of  his  pupils. 

"Please,  sir,"  he  said,  "Jimmy  says  he  knew  a  baby  that 
was  brought  up  on  elephant's  milk  and  it  gained  ten  pounds 
in  weight  every  day." 

"James  ought  not  to  tell  you  such  rubbish,"  said  the 
teacher.  "Whose  baby  was  it  that  was  brought  up  on  ele- 
phant's milk?" 

"Please,  sir,"  answered  Jimmy,  "it  was  the  elephant's." 


In  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse 


F.    H.    SPINNEY 
Principal  Alexandra  Public  School,  Montreal 

(A  series  of  articles  relating-  to  the  work  of  the  rural  school — yet  sug- 
gestive for  all  teachers.      Have  you  read  the  previous  numbers?) 

VI.  High  Ideals 

AS  the  younger  children  went  home  at  11  o'clock,  the  teach- 
er was  enabled  to  devote  her  entire  attention  to  the 
senior  classes.  The  first  lesson  was  writing.  Many  teach- 
ers of  miscellaneous  schools  make  the  mistake  of  allowing  the 
class  to  practise  writing  while  other  classes  are  engaged  in 
recitation.  Writing,  more  than  any  other  subject,  demands 
the  vigilant  supervision  of  the  teacher.  To  be  able  to  write 
rapidly  and  legibly  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  faculties  that 
a  child  can  develop.  If  writing  is  apparently  of  little  import- 
ance to  the  teacher,  it  will  be  of  little  importance  to  the  child. 

"All  in  good  position",  was  the  first  direction  given  by  the 
teacher.  The  pupils  sat  in  a  natural  position  with  the  arms 
on  the  desks. 

"Take  up  your  pens,  holding  them  loosely,  in  this  manner": 
The  teacher  illustrated  with  a  pen  in  her  own  hand. 

"Look  carefully  at  the  copy  on  the  board.     Let  us  write  it 

in  the  air."    The  teacher  and  pupils  wrote  it  in  the  air  several 

times. 
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"Now,  you  may  write  it  just  once  in  your  exercise  books." 
The  teacher  moved  about  among  the  pupils,  to  make  sure  that 
all  were  in  good  position.  She  explained  that  the  copy  at  the 
board  was  written  only  the  once,  because  she  had  observed  that 
when  writing  the  second  line  the  pupils  were  very  likely  to 
copy  the  first  line — the  consequence  being  that  the  second  line 
was  usually  not  so  well  done  as  the  first. 

"Now  write  the  copies  assigned  for  to-day."  The  pupils 
were  writing  in  exercise  books.  Each  class  was  using  a  different 
copy,  written  on  narrow  strips  of  cardboard.  The  copy  was 
moved  down  the  page  as  each  line  was  written.  The  pupils 
were  thus  always  writing  from  the  perfect  copy,  and  never 
copying  their  own  lines.  These  strips  of  cardboard  were  in  a 
series,  and  had  been  purchased  from  some  publishing  house 
the  name  of  which  I  have  now  forgotten.  I  have  seen  other 
teachers  make  use  of  a  similar  plan  by  cutting  out  copies  from 
old  copybooks.  The  cardboard  copies  are  better,  as  they  are 
more  easily  preserved. 

At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  the  pens  were  laid  aside,  and 
the  pupils  stood  near  their  seats  and  spent  just  one  minute  in 
lively  physical  exercise — chiefly  bending  of  the  body  and 
raising  and  lowering  of  the  arms,  with  deep  breathing.  Miss 
Brown  explained  that  this  exercise  was  to  put  them  in  good 
condition  for  the  "  test "  which  was  to  follow.  What  a  splendid 
method  of  procedure  in  any  line  of  work !  We  frequently  hear 
of  it  in  boxing  matches  and  football  games;  but  seldom  in 
preparation  for  the  useful  work  of  life. 

On  slips  of  paper,  supplied  for  the  purpose,  the  pupils  wrote 
the  following  sentence,  as  many  times  as  possible,  in  exactly 
five  minutes,  with  reasonable  care  as  to  legibility: 

"  This  is  the  very  best  that  I  can  do  to-day.'' 

Miss  Brown  explained  that  the  writing  lesson  was  given 
three  times  a  week,  and  the  "  test"  exercise  once  a  week.  The 
"test"  slips  were  kept  on  file,  in  order  that  the  progress  of  each 
pupil  could  be  readily  noted  from  week  to  week.  Each  child 
was  thus  in  competition  with  himself.  The  Tom  of  to-day 
was  in  rivalry  with  the  Tom  of  yesterday — -a  species  of  rivalry 
that  no  eagle-eyed  critic  could  possibly  condemn ! 

The  spirit  of  doing  the  very  best  was  characteristic  of  all  the 
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work  done  by  the  pupils  that  morning.  It  was  also  character- 
istic of  their  play.  It  was  characteristic  of  Miss  Brown's 
teaching.  Very  likely  that  fact  accounts  for  her  splendid 
enthusiasm.  Some  reader  may  wish  to  interrupt  that  I  have 
stated  the  matter  inversely.  But,  allow  me  to  say,  reader,  if 
you  are  lacking  in  enthusiasm,  try  a  very  interesting  experi- 
ment. Begin  to-day  to  put  into  every  item  of  your  work  your 
very  best  effort;  and  be  sure  that  it  is  your  very  best.  Permit 
no  handicap  from  late  hours,  foul  air,  or  lack  of  out-door  exer- 
cise. Fit  your  body  and  mind  to  do  your  very  best;  and  then 
do  it  for  one  month  without  missing  a  single  day.  You  will  be 
surprised  at  the  enthusiasm  that  you  develop  in  that  time. 
You  will  also  be  so  delighted  that  you  will  keep  right  on  devel- 
oping more  and  more  enthusiasm;  and  the  more  you  develop, 
the  more  intense  will  be  the  enjoyment  of  your  work. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  criticism  these  days  concerning  the 
Public  Schools.  Nearly  all  the  magazines  and  newspapers  are 
having  a  finger  in  the  pie.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  bewildering 
to  all  teachers,  but  more  especially  to  beginners.  However,  we 
need  not  have  one  moment  of  uneasiness;  because  there  is  one 
course  that  is  always  safe — no  matter  how  thick  the  volley  of 
destructive  criticism — to  keep  ourselves  in  the  fittest  condition 
for  our  work,  and  then  do  it  our  very  best,  and  instruct  and 
encourage  the  children  to  acquire  a  like  habit.  If  a  sufficient 
number  of  teachers  hold  to  this  policy,  the  mass  of  destructive 
criticism  may  be  treated  with  deserving  unconcern,  and  the 
profession  will  take  a  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  that 
its  immeasurable  importance  so  justly  deserves. 

It  has  been  shown  in  previous  issues  that  Miss  Brown  had 
a  tastefully  furnished  class-room;  that  she  had  collected  a 
library  of  interesting  books ;  that  her  discipline  was  productive 
of  satisfactory  results;  that  her  methods  of  instruction  held 
the  attention  of  her  pupils;  that  she  had  won  their  love  and 
esteem:  yet  more  important  than  all  these,  she  had  a  person- 
ality that  worked  its  silent  yet  persistent  influence  during 
every  hour  of  the  day,  and  planted  in  the  minds  of  the  children 
the  seeds  of  those  characteristic  principles,  which,  if  properly 
nourished  and  developed,  would  in  reality  determine  the  very 
nature  of  their  lives. 
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Whether  a  teacher  can  develop  a  personality  may  be  an 
indeterminable  quesiton;  but  as  to  one  point  there  can  be  no 
shadow  of  a  doubt^ — that  no  personality  can  be  developed 
without  persistent  enthusiasm,  high  ideals,  daily  growth,  and 
a  zealous  desire  to  render  to  mankind  a  valuable  form  of  ser- 
vice. My  opinion  is  that  each  one  of  us  may  have  the  person- 
ality if  we  are  but  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

I  fear  I  shall  be  accused  of  deserting  the  desk  for  the  pulpit. 
Begging  the  reader's  pardon,  I  descend.  In  the  next  issue  I 
shall  endeavour  to  confine  myself  to  a  practical  outline  of 
other  splendid  features  of  Miss  Brown's  work  in  the  little  red 
schoolhouse. 


Q. — Would  you  kindly  explain  what  is  meant  by  a  Torrens 
title? 

A. — A  Torrens  title  is  a  deed  to  property  whose  validity 
is  guaranteed  by  the  government.  When  land  is  held  under 
the  Torrens  system  the  government  issues  a  certificate  with 
every  ctiange  of  ownersJiip,  and  the  purchaser  is  not  under  tne 
necessity  of  searching  tne  registry  office  to  make  sure  that 
the  title  is  good.  The  Torrens  system  is  named  after  an 
Australian  lav/yer  who  first  introduced  it. 


Mamma — Tommy,  you  are  a  very  naughty  boy  for  slapping 
baby.     Why  did  you  hit  him? 

Tommy — He  drunk  all  the  ink  and  he  won't  eat  a  piece  of 
blotting  paper. 


Returning  from  school  the  other  afternoon,  little  Edith 
proudly  informed  her  mother  that  she  had  learned  to  "punc- 
tuate". 

"Well,  dear,"  said  mamma,  "and  how  is  it  done?" 
"You  see,  mamma,"  explained  Edith,   "when  you  write 
'Scat',  you  put  a  hatpin  after  it,  and  when  you  ask  a  question 
then  you  put  down  a  button-hook." 


The  Early  Spring  >:^C'1> 

Wild= 
Flowers 


A  i>4,a 


Blood   Root 

THERE  is  a  certain  wooded  hillside  which  I  like  to  visit 
in  early  spring,  better  than  the  rest,  for,  as  it  faces  the 
south,  it  gets  the  first  bright  rays  of  spring  sunshine, 
and  the  first  warm  April  rains,  so  that  the  flowers  seem  to  bloom 
here  a  little  sooner  than  almost  anywhere  else. 

It  is  high  and  dry,  for  the  most  part,  but  in  a  dip  in  the 
centre  there  are  a  number  of  springs,  and  at  this  poiat  for  a 
short  distance  the  undergrowth  is  thick,  and  the  ground  is 
wet  and  marshy.  Along  the  edge  of  this  marshy  spot,  even 
before  the  snow  and  ice  have  disappeared,  I  am  sure  to  find  the 
first  skunk  cabbages  of  thj  season  pushing  through  the  frosty 
ground,  and  a  few  weeks  later  the  swampy  hillside  is  yellow 
with  a  profusion  of  marsh  marigolds;  and  then  I  know  that  it 
is  time  to  look  for  the  hepatica  and  the  anemone,  and  the 
spring  beauty  on  tha  drier  slopes  of  the  hill,  and  that  some- 
where in  the  moist  and  sheltered  hollows  I  may  find  the 
trillium  and  the  blood-root,  and  the  pretty  little  harbinger  of 
spring. 

Our  first  expedition  in  the  spring,  in  early  March,  is  in 
search  of  the  skunk  cabbage,  which  has  already  pushed  its  way 
through  the  wet,  frosty  ground.  There  are  no  leaves  as  yet — 
only  the  tough,  reddish,  fleshy-looking  cup,  which  is  called  a 
"spathe",  and  contains  the  flowers  and  protects  them  from  the 
cold  and  frost.  If  you  should  venture  to  examine  one  of  these 
spathes,  you  would  find  the  flowers  inside  to  be  very  small, 
and  not  especially  interesting.  But  the  spathe  itself  is  attrac- 
tive, for,  coarse  as  it  is,  it  has  beautiful  veinings  of  red,  not  to 
speak  of  its  strong  "skunky"  smell,  which  no  boy,  after  all, 
really  dislikes.  Both  the  red  colour  and  the  strong,  pungent 
odour  help  to  attract  the  black  meat  flies  that  carry  the  pollen 
from  flower  to  flower.     It  is  in  the  early  spring  that  the  skunk 
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cabbage  appears  to  the  best  advantage;  later  in  the  season 
its  leaves  are  large  and  conspicuous,  but  not  especially  attrac- 
tive, and  in  the  autumn  if  you  care  to  pick  your  way  through 
the  marsh  to  examine  the  cabbage  itself,  you  will  find  it  to  be  a 
piece  of  slimy,  disagreeable  pulp,  with  the  coarse,  round  seed 
curiously  imbedded  in  its  fleshy  sides. 

The  skunk  cabbage  is  out  very  early,  but  it  is  generally  the 
latter  part  of  April  before 

"The  winking  Mary-buds  begin 
To  ope  their  golden  eyes," 
— for  that  is  Shakespeare's  way  of  telling  us  that  the  marsh 
marigolds  are  in  bloom.    How  gorgeous  they  make  the  marshy 


The  Hepatica 

hillside  appear,  and  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  children  are 
tempted  to  go  out  in  crowds  to  gather  "cowslips",  as  they 
call  them?  But  alas!  it  means  almost  without  fail  a  pair  of 
wet  feet  and  then,  perhaps,  a  scolding  at  home.  And  besides, 
the  marigolds  look  more  beautiful,  after  all,  in  the  marsh, 
stretching  away  in  bank  after  bank  among  the  dead  reeds  and 
tangled  undergrowth,  than  they  do  in  hand,  for  the  stems  are 
coarse  and  thick  and  the  individual  flowers  are  often  dis- 
appointing. But  there  is  some  compensation  at  least  in  the 
fresh  April  sun,  the  beautiful  soft  blue  of  the  sky,  and  the  call 
of  the  redwinged  blackbird  as  he  flits  like  a  flame  of  fire  across 
the  marsh. 
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Even  before  the  marsh  marigold  has  appeared,  the  hepatica, 
which  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  earliest  spring  flower,  may 
be  found  pushing  up  through  the  protecting  leaves  on  the 
sheltered  hillside.  It  is  strange  that  this  delicate  flower  should 
appear  before  the  leaves  have  ventured  out;  but  it  is  perhaps 
not  so  bold  as  it  appears  at  first  sight,  for,  if  you  look  closely 
you  will  see  that  it  has  protected  itself  from  the  cold  by  a  fine 
"fur"  coat  of  fuzzy  hair.  The  leaves,  too,  you  will  find,  like 
the  flower,  spring  from  the  root,  and  this  may  help  to  explain 
why  they  are  longer  in  coming.  Practically  all  the  early 
spring  flowers  are  scentless,  and  depend  solely  on  their  white  or 
yellow  colour  to  attract  the  insects,  but  the  hepatica  is  an 
exception,  and  is  the  only  one  that  is  really  fragrant. 

On  the  same  hillside  slope  there  is  another  common  spring 
flower,  which  resembles  the  hepatica,  and  which  has  a  very 
beautiful  name — the  anemone,  which  in  English  means 
"wind-flower".  No  one  is  sure  why  it  is  called  anemone. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  it  flowers  in  the  windy  season — perhaps 
because  it  opens  when  the  wind  blows.  At  all  events  the  Greeks 
had  a  very  pretty  story  connected  with  it.  Venus,  the  Goddess 
of  Love,  was  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  youth,  Adonis.  He  was 
slain  in  the  chase  of  the  wild  boar.  Venus  wept  for  his  loss, 
and  wherever  a  tear  fell,  a  white  anemone  with  a  delicate  flush 
of  pink  sprang  up  to  mark  the  spot. 

The  most  delicate,  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  early 
spring  flower  is  the  bloodroot,  which  is  found  in  moist,  sheltered 
places  among  the  undergrowth  of  the  hillside.  Nothing  could 
be  more  lovely  than  the  ten  or  twelve  pure-white  petals,  so 
delicate  that  it  takes  scarcely  more  than  a  touch  to  make  them 
fall.  And  how  careful  Mother  Nature  is  to  protect  the  beautiful 
blossom  from  the  cold.  The  bloodroot  has  only  one  single 
leaf,  which  comes  up  first  and  curls  around  into  a  protecting 
sheath  to  guard  the  flower  from  sudden  frost  until  it  is  strong 
enough  to  protect  itself.  But  the  most  curious  thing  is  that 
a  plant  with  so  delicate  a  blossom  should  have  such  red  life- 
blood.  Break  the  stalk  off  close  to  the  root,  and  note  the  blood- 
red  stain  that  oozes  out — -so  deep  and  enduring  a  red  that  the 
Indians  in  early  times  made  use  of  it  as  "war  paint"  for 
colouring  their  faces. 

But  now  the  time  has  come  for  the  trillium,  the  wake-robin. 
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and  the  yellow  adder's  tongue  or  dog-tooth  violet,  all  of  them 
belonging  to  the  lily  family.  The  trillium,  or  white  lily,  is  the 
spring  flower  which  the  boys  and  girls  know  best  of  all;  but 
probably  most  of  them  prefer  the  wake-robin — the  lily  with 
the  deep  purple  colour,  that  is  supposed  to  bloom  when  the 
robin  first  returns.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  used  to  think  that 
this  purple  lily  was  just  the  same  as  the  white,  only  coloured 
by  the  sun,  like  the  cheeks  of  a  red  apple.  But  if  I  had  been 
a  better  observer,  I  should  have  noticed  that  the  wake-robin 
stands  up  bold  and  erect,  while  the  white  lily  droops,  and  that 
the  red  lily  has  a  disagreeable,  sickening  odour, while  the  white 
trillium  has  no  scent  at  all.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the 
reddish  colour  and  the  disagreeable  smell  are  intended  to 
attract  the  meat  flies. 

The  yellow  adder's  tongue,  the  third  of  the  lily  group,  is 
generally  found  not  far  from  the  edge  of  a  stream.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  thing  about  this  flower  is  its  trick  of 
hanging  its  head^ — -not  for  modesty,  although  it  is  modest — 
but  so  that  the  ants,  who  are  unwelcome  visitors  because  they 
carry  away  no  pollen,  may  not  be  able  to  climb  in  and  rob  it  of 
its  store  of  sweets.  Some  people  prefer  to  call  it  the  fawn  lily 
or  trout  lily,  because  of  its  beautifully  mottled  leaves,  but  by 
whatever  name  we  call  it,  it  is  one  of  the  children's  favourite 
flowers  of  spring,  and  for  the  children  more  than  the  rest  of 
the  world  it  seems  as  if  the  flowers  were  made. 


"Pop." 

"Well." 

"What's  a  fortification?" 


A  big  fort." 
"Well,  pop,  is  a  ratification  a  big- 
"  Willie,  go  to  bed  at  once," 


One  evening  Tommy's  father  asked  :  "What  are  you 
learning  at  school  now?" 

"Oh,  gozinta,  chiefly,"  replied  Tommy. 

"What's  that?     A  new  language?" 

Tommy  (wearily):  "No,  just  gozinta — one  gozinta  two, 
two  gozinta  four,  three  gozinta  six,  like  that." 


History  and  Current  Events 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 

A  MONTH  ago  we  were  expecting  that  within  a  couple 
of  weeks  the  government  of  Great  Britain  would  give 
a  definite  pronouncement  on  the  question  of  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  women.  A  franchise  bill  was  to 
be  introduced  as  a  government  measure,  and  Premier  Asquith 
had  promised  that  an  opportunity  would  be  allowed  any 
member  to  introduce  as  an  amendment  a  clause  giving  the 
vote  to  women,  and  that  if  such  a  clause  won  the  support  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  be  put  through  as  part  of 
the  government  measure.  The  time  came.  The  franchise 
bill  was  introduced.  The  amendment  was  ready.  The  time 
of  triumph  seemed  at  hand,  for  it  was  generally  thought  that 
a  majority  of  members  favoured  the  bill,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  had  repeatedly  declared  itself  in  previous  years  in 
favour  of  such  a  measure.  Then  came  the  surprise.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  reply  to  an  innocent  question  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  regarding 
another  amendment,  volunteered  the  information  that  he 
would  consider  an  amendment  in  favour  of  extending  the 
franchise  to  women  to  be  out  of  order,  as  it  would  introduce 
practically  a  new  principle  into  the  bill.  It  would,  therefore, 
require  to  be  brought  in  as  a  separate  bill.  He  quoted  so 
many  precedents  in  support  of  this  that  one  wondered  why 
none  amongst  the  many  skilled  parliamentarians  interested  in 
the  measure  had  foreseen  this  complication.  Rather  than 
pursue  the  matter  further  the  government  dropped  the  fran- 
chise bill  entirely.  The  supporters  of  woman  suffrage  demand 
now  nothing  less  than  that  some  government  be  found  that 
will  introduce  their  bill  as  a  government  measure  direct. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  remarkable  change  in  recent 
years  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  question  of 
woman  suffrage.  It  is  reflected  largely  in  the  different  argu- 
ments used  by  those  opposed  to  it.  We  hear  very  little  now 
about  the  constitutional  difference  of  the  feminine  mind,  its 
supposed  tendency  to  be  emotional  and  impulsive,  and  so  on. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  very  difference  was  an  added 
reason  why,  under  a  pure  democracy,  woman  should  have  a 
vote.  It  was  obviously  impossible  for  man  properly  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  and  feelings  of  a  being  so  different  from 
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himself.  The  late  Mr.  Stead  summarised  this  argument  by 
stating  that  woman  had  an  immortal  soul,  and  that  settled  the 
matter.  He  further  suggested  that  some  franchise  ought  also 
to  be  extended  to  children, to  be  exercised  during  their  tender 
years  by  their  parents  in  some  way  or  other. 

Then  it  was  argued  that  government  rests  ultimately  on 
force,  and  that  until  women  became  soldiers  and  police,  they 
should  not  vote.  If  they  did,  there  might  come  a  time  when 
men  might  refuse  to  enforce  a  law  passed  by  a  majority  of 
women.  In  reply  it  was  pointed  out  that  few  men  ever  served 
in  the  army  or  police  force,  and  that  a  great  number  of  them 
would  be  rejected  as  physically  unfit  to  do  so;  also  that  many 
laws  were  now  being  enforced  without  difificulty,  though 
carried  by  a  majority  of  women  voters.  Moreover,  where  a 
ballot  is  secret,  how  can  one  really  be  sure  of  the  make-up  of 
any  majority? 

The  latest  stronghold  of  the  practical  men  who  decline  to 
advance  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage  is  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  great  majority  of  women  do  not  want  the  vote,  and 
would  not  use  it  if  they  had  it,  and  that  there  is  no  general 
demand  for  it.  Such  is  the  stand  taken  lately  by  the  Premier 
of  England  and  by  the  Premier  of  Ontario.  What  truth  there 
is  behind  this  argument  bids  fair  to  disappear  before  the  work 
of  numerous  suffrage  societies  and  the  endorsation  of  the 
International  Council  of  Women.  It  is  pointed  out,  too,  that 
in  countries  such  as  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  women 
already  have  the  franchise,  they  vote  in  almost  the  same 
proportion  as  the  men. 

How  far  have  modern  states  already  granted  equal  political 
rights  to  women?  In  Canada  and  in  England  women  have 
the  municipal  ballot  and  the  school  ballot.  In  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  and  Finland,  women  have  all  the  privileges 
of  the  franchise.  In  the  United  States,  women  had,  in  1912, 
the  school  ballot  in  half  the  states,  and  had  in  six  states — 
Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Cali- 
fornia— the  same  voting  rights  as  men.  There  are  now 
(March  15th)  awaiting  the  consideration  of  the  legislature 
of  Ontario,  some  four  bills  in  favour  of  various  extensions  of 
the  provincial  franchise  to  women. 

w.  E.  M. 


A  Lesson  in  Geography 

G.    A.    CORNISH,    B.A. 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

Colours  of  the  Sky 

Experiment  1. — Cut  a  square  hole  in  each  end  of  a  long 
pasteboard  box,  and  a  rectangular  hole  along  one  side.  Cover 
these  holes  by  glass  attached  to  the  pasteboard  by  gummed 
paper.  Paint  the  inside  of  the  box  black.  Smear  the  bottom 
of  the  box  with  glycerine  or  any  other  sticky  material.  Let  it 
stand  for  several  days,  when  all  dust  particles  will  have  settled. 
Let  a  ray  of  light  from  a  lantern,  or  from  the  sun  through  a 
hole  in  a  window  blind,  in  a  darkened  room,  pass  through  the 
box  from  end  to  end.  This  ray  of  light,  as  it  passes  through 
the  air  outside  the  box,  illuminates  it  by  striking  the  dust 
particles  and  being  reflected.  But  its  course  through  the  air 
in  the  box  is  absolutely  dark  as  seen  through  the  glass  in  the 
side.  Draw  from  this  experiment  the  conclusion  that  sunlight 
illuminates  air  containing  dust  particles,  but  not  air  free  from 
such  material. 

Experiment  2. — Nearly  fill  a  large  glass  vessel,  such  as  an 
aquarium,  with  clean,  clear  water,  and  add  a  few  lumps  of 
sodium  thiosulphate*  to  it.  Pass  a  beam  of  light  from  a  lantern 
or  from  the  sun  through  it  from  end  to  end;  let  the  beam, 
after  emergence,  be  received  on  a  white  screen.  The  beam 
has  a  faint  white  colour  in  the  water,  owing  to  a  few  coarse 
particles  or  air  bubbles  being  suspended;  and  the  patch  on 
the  screen  is  white.  Now  add  to  the  water  any  acid  such  as 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric.  This  causes  a  precipitate  of  sulphur 
to  form  in  the  liquid.  The  sulphur  particles  are  at  first  very 
small,  but  increase  in  size  as  the  precipitate  becomes  denser. 
The  path  of  the  light  through  the  liquid  now  becomes  a  beauti- 
ful light  blue,  and  the  patch  on  the  screen  changes  first  to  light 
yellow,  then  to  deeper  yellow,  then  to  orange,  and  even  to  red; 


*The  druggist  calls  this  "hypo",  and  it  can  be  purchased  for  10c.  a  pound. 
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the  blue  colour  changes  gradually  to  white.  If  the  eye  is  held 
in  the  path  of  light  the  ray  looks  a  brilliant  red,  like  the  setting 
sun.  A  ray  of  white  light  passing  through  very  fine,  solid 
particles,  scatters  the  blue  light  and  transmits  the  yellow  and 
red  light.  As  the  rays  passing  through  the  water  strike  the 
very  fine  particles  of  sulphur,  the  blue  rays  are  scattered  out- 
ward and  this  gives  the  colour  to  the  liquid,  but  the  red  and 
yellow  rays  are  allowed  to  pass  and  give  the  characteristic 
colour  to  the  light  on  the  screen.  As  the  particles  get  larger, 
they  scatter  nearly  all  the  light,  only  the  extreme  red  end  of 
of  the  spectrum  being  allowed  to  pass.  So  the  liquid  changes 
from  blue  to  white,  and  the  patch  on  the  screen  from  yellow  to 
red. 

Application. — -If  there  were  no  dust  particles  in  the  air, 
the  sky  on  a  bright  day  would  be  perfectly  black,  like  the  dust- 
less  air  in  the  box,  and  the  sun  would  be  a  luminous  ball  in  a 
black  sky,  and  the  stars  would  be  visible.  The  sun's  rays, 
striking  the  dust  particles  in  the  sky,  scatter  the  blue  rays 
which  come  to  the  eye.  The  reason  the  sun  does  not  usually 
look  red  is  because  its  rays  are  so  intense  that  the  dust  particles 
are  not  numerous  enough  to  sift  out  an  appreciable  number  of 
the  blue  ones;  but  if  the  dust  particles  are  larger  and  more 
numerous,  as  when  there  is  a  dense  smoke,  then  the  sun  has  a 
lurid,  red  appearance. 

We  may  consider  the  air  to  be  a  sphere  surrounding  the  earth. 
A  ray  from  the  vertical  sun  will  pass  through  a  much  thinner 
layer  of  atmosphere  than  will  a  ray  from  the  sun  when  near  the 
horizon.  The  course  of  the  latter  ray  will  also  be  largely 
through  the  lower  layers  of  air,  which  are  well  laden  with  dust 
particles.  Hence  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  whose  rays 
penetrate  such  long  layers  of  dust-laden  air,  have  all  the  blue 
light  scattered,  and  only  the  red  reaches  the  eye.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  rising  moon  looks  red.  Twilight  is  due  to  the 
rays  from  the  sun  just  below  the  horizon  being  reflected  from 
clouds  and  dust  particles;  they  show  the  brilliant  reds  and 
yellows  for  a  similar  reason.  After  the  eruption  of  the  volcano 
of  Krakatoa  in  the  East  Indies,  when  immense  quantities  of 
dust  were  shot  into  the  air  for  miles  and  remained  in  the  upper 
air  for  months,  passing  around  the  earth  at  least  three  times,  a 
set  of  the  most  brilliant  sunsets  was  observed  throughout  the 
autumn  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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Some  Thought  Problems  for  Pupils  to  Answer. 

(1)  Dust  particles  are  all  heavier  than  air.  What  keeps 
them  floating  in  the  atmosphere  for  months? 

(2)  The  sun  produces  twilight  until  it  gets  18°  below  the 
horizon.  Take  a  globe  for  the  earth  and  a  distant  candle  for 
the  sun,  and  see  if  you  can  explain  why  there  is  much  longer 
twilight  in  summer  than  in  winter  in  Canada. 

(3)  In  relation  to  the  information  given  in  (2),  why  is 
twilight  very  short  in  the  tropics,  and  why  is  it  continuous  for 
weeks  within  the  Arctic  Circle? 

(4)  Read  some  recent  text  in  physical  geography,  and  try 
to  find  the  part  played  by  dust  in  production  of  clouds  and 
rain. 


First  School-teacher — Does  Edith's  little  girl  ever  make  any 
bright  answers? 

Second  School-teacher — No;  she  always  knows  her  lessons. 


The  teacher  asked:   "When  did  Moses  live?" 

After  the  silence  had  become  painful,  she  ordered:  "Open 
your  Old  Testaments.      What  does  it  say  there?" 

A  boy  answered:  "Moses,  4000  B.C." 

"Now,"  said  the  teacher,  "why  didn't  you  know  when 
Moses  lived?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  boy,  "I  thought  4000  B.C.  was  his 
telephone  number." — Tit-Bits. 


Mr.  Bryce,  the  British  Ambassador,  tells  a  brief  story  to 
illustrate  the  exalted  opinion  that  he  thinks  Americans  gener- 
ally have  of  their  nationality. 

It  was  in  a  schoolroom,  and  during  a  review  of  history  since 
the  creation. 

"Who  was  the  first  man?"  the  examining  teacher  asked. 

"Washington,"  hastily  replied  a  bright  boy,  quoting  a 
familiar  slogan,  "first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  first — " 

"Wrong.     Adam  was  the  first  man." 

"Oh,"  the  pupil  sniffed  disgustedly,  "if  you  are  talking 
about  foreigners — ." — New    York   Tribune. 


"Sweet  and  Low' 


Reproduced  from  a  copyrighted  print  published  by  the  Campbell  Art   Company,    Elizabeth,   N.J. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal.       Copyright,  1908,  The  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 


A  Lesson  in  Literature 

F.    E.    COOMBS,    M.A. 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

"Sweet  and  Low" 

IN  previous  lessons  you  have  learned  that  there  are  many 
different  ways  of  conveying  thought  from  one  person  to 
another,  and  that  the  artist's  way  is  through  the  picture. 
I  have  here  a  picture,  and  I  wish  to  see  how  quickly  and  accur- 
ately you  can  suggest  the  thought  the  artist  has  for  us. 
Presentation. 

Step  I. — ^To  give  the  class  a  general  appreciation  of  the 
thought  content  of  the  picture,  viz.,  "Mother-love". 

Present  picture  for  a  moment. 
Q.  What  attracted  your  attention  first?    A.  The  woman. 
Q.  Around  what,  therefore,  does  the  thought  of  this  picture 

evidently  centre?     A.  This  woman. 
Q.  What  other  things  attracted  your  attention?      A.  Some: 
A  baby  in  a  cradle.      Others:    The  scene  through  the 
open  window. 
Q.  What  relationship  exists  between  this  woman  and  child? 

A.  The  woman  is  the  child's  mother. 
Q.  What  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  all  mothers;    take  your 
own  mother  as  an  example?     A.  Love. 
(Here  expose  picture,  and  leave  it  for  class  to  examine.) 
Q.  Suggest  a  suitable  nam.e  for  the  picture.     A.  Mother-love. 

(Write  on  blackboard.) 

Q.  What  thought,  then,  does  the  artist  wish  to  convey  to  us 

in  this  picture?     A.  The  love  of  a  mother  for  her  child. 

Step  IL — To  lead  the  class  to  see  that  the  attention  of  the 

mother  is  divided,  and  her  thoughts  running  in  two  directions. 

Q.   Is  the  mother  giving  her  whole  thought  and  attention  to 

the  child?     A.  No. 
Q.  What  evidence  is  there  that  she  is  giving  it  some  of  her 
thought  and  attention?     A.  Her  hand  is  on  the  cradle. 
Teacher:   Yes,  her  right  arm  indicates  one  direction  in  which 
her  thoughts  are  running,  viz.,  towards  her  babe. 
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Q.  What  else,  in  your  opinion,  is  claiming  the  thoughts  and 

attention  of  the  mother?    A.  The  father  of  the  child. 
Q.  What  is  there  in  the  picture  that  suggests  this?      A.  She 

seems  to  be  looking  far  out  to  sea,  and  her  face  wears 

an  anxious  expression. 
Teacher:    Yes,  her  left  arm  indicates  the  other  direction  in 

which  her  thoughts  are  running,  viz.,  towards  her  hus- 
band. 
Q.  Then  this  larger  picture  which  tells  of  "mother-love"  has 

how  many  little  thoughts  or  pictures  within  it?  A.  Two. 
Q.  What  indicates,  fairly  well,  the  direction  in  which  those 

thoughts  are  flowing?  A.  Her  arms. 
The  teacher,  by  means  of  placing  a  pair  of  finders  (a  frame- 
work of  paper  or  pasteboard)  first  around  the  window  and 
then  around  the  cradle,  shows  the  class  that  each  of  these 
would  be  a  fairly  complete  picture  in  itself,  but  that  each 
would  lose  its  value  and  significance  the  moment  it  lost  its 
connection  with  the  mother. 

Step  IIL — To  have  class  suggest  the  mother's  thoughts  in 
each  case,  i.e.,  to  have  them  suggest  the  thought  content  of 
each  stanza  of  the  poem. 
A.:    Let  us  see  if  you  could  suggest  the  thoughts  that  are 

running  in  this  direction    (teacher  follows  direction  of 

the  left  arm),  towards  the  father. 
Q.  W^hat  is  the  father's  occupation?    A.  A  fisherman. 
Q.  Give  your  reasons  for  so  thinking.       A.  Boat  lying  on 

rocks,  nearness  to  sea,  interior  of  house,  etc. 
Q.  What  time  of  day  is  it?    A.  Evening. 
Q.  How  do  you  know?    A.  The  sun  is  setting. 
Q.  Give  reasons  why  you  think  it  is  sunset  rather  than  sunrise. 

A.  In  the  morning  the  mother  would  be  busy  with  her 

work,  not  resting.      The  child  would,  in  all  likelihood, 

be  in  its  cot,  and  not  in  its  cradle. 
Q.  In  what  direction  is  the  mother  looking?     A.  Toward  the 

west. 
Q.  Why  are  her  eyes  turned  in  that  direction?      A.  She  is 

looking  for  the  father. 
Q.  If  she  expects  him  at  any  moment,  how  do  you  account 

for  the  anxious  expression  upon  her  face?       A.  She 

remembers  the  dangers  to  which  he  has  been  exposed 

during  the  day. 
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Q.  At  such  times  what  is  the  only  source  of  comfort  and  help? 

A.  God. 
Q.  Under  such  conditions  what  is  she  likely  to  do?     A.  Pray. 
Q.  What  would  be  the  burden  of  her  prayer?    A.  That  he  may 

return  in  safety. 
Q.  What  kind  of  boat  does  the  fisherman  use?    A.  A  sail-boat. 
Q.  Upon  what,  then,  does  his  return  depend?   A.  A  west  wind. 
Q.  What  would  be  the  character  of  the  wind  she  would  ask 

for?     A.  A  gentle,  soft  breeze. 
Q.  To  sum  up,  what  is  the  prayer?     A.  "That  a  gentle,  soft 

breeze  may  blow  him  back  in  safety."     (Teacher  writes 

this  on  blackboard.) 
B..'    Let  us  see  if  we  can  follow  the  thought  along  this  other 

arm. 
Q.  Naturally  the  mother  will  allow  her  thoughts  to  run  out 

over  the  sea  until  something  suddenly  arrests  them 

and  calls  her  back.      In  all  probability  what  will  this 

something  be?     A.  The  babe  wakes  from  sleep. 
Q.  What  will  the  mother  now  endeavour  to  do?     A.  To  hush 

it  back  to  sleep. 
Then  we  have  at  least  part  of  the  thought,  viz.:    "The 
mother  hushes  the  child  asleep".       (Teacher  writes  this  on 
blackboard.) 
Q.  Suggest  how  she  would  likely  do  this.     A.  Pick  the  child 

up  in  her  arms  and  sing  to  it. 
Q.  Other  than  the  mere  telling  of  the  child  to  go  to  sleep, 

could  you  suggest  any  other  thought  which  might  come 

into  the  song?     A.  Something  about  the  father. 
Q.  What  would  this  be?       A.  Perhaps  that  he  would  soon 

come  home. 
Teacher  adds  this  to  summary,  viz.:    "The  mother  hushes 
the  child  to  sleep,  telling  it  that  its  father  will  soon  return". 
Q.  What  name  do  we  give  to  such  a  song?    A.  A  lullaby. 
Q.  For  what  is  a  lullaby  noted?     A.  Its  music. 
Q.  What  is  peculiar  about  its  music?     A.  The  tender  feeling 

that  it  expresses. 
Teacher:  Yes,  the  mother  is  putting  her  whole  soul  into  it. 

Step   IV. — Review   of   thoughts   indicated   in   blackboard 
summary. 

Step  V. — -Reading  of  Poem. 
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Tennyson,  many  years  ago,  thought  out  these  simple 
thoughts  that  we  have  here  on  the  blackboard,  and  put  them 
into  one  of  our  sweetest  lullabies.  Four  or  five  years  ago  a 
Mr.  Taylor  tried  to  represent  this  little  lullaby  in  this  picture 
that  we  have  been  studying  to-day.  I  wish  you  to  listen  now, 
and  see  how  well  the  artist  has  embodied  the  thought  of  the 
poem  in  his  picture. 

At  this  point,  while  the  class  still  watches  the  picture,  the 
teacher  endeavours  to  read  the  poem  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
out  the  music  and  the  tender  feeling  that  it  expresses. 

The  class  next  open  their  readers  at  the  proper  page,  and  a 
boy  whom  the  teacher  knows  to  be  capable  of  doing  the  poem 
justice  is  asked  to  read. 

With  this  the  lesson  ends. 

(Note. — Of  course  we  are  all  agreed  that  literature,  in  the 
last  analysis,  is  spiritual  and  not  intellectual.  Being  spiritual, 
the  best  that  is  in  literature  can  never  be  put  down  on  paper, 
but  must  always  remain  an  intangible  presence  that  haunts 
the  class-room.  However,  if  the  child  is  ever  going  to  acquire 
this  power  of  "spiritual  interpretation",  he  must  early  acquire 
the  ability  to  do  what  W.  L.  Taylor  has  done  for  us  in  con- 
nection with  this  beautiful  little  poem,  viz.,  the  ability  to 
organise  the  thought  content  in  its  true  perspective,  and  at 
least  mentally  visualise  the  thought  of  the  poem.  Personally, 
I  am  a  great  believer  that  one  of  the  best  aids  in  the  developing 
of  such  ability  is  to  take  a  picture  and  lead  back  into  the  poem 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  above.  The  opposite  procedure 
is  perhaps  equally  good,  i.e.,  after  the  literature  of  a  lesson 
has  been  taken,  to  give  the  class  an  opportunity  to  correlate 
their  art  and  literature,  and  express  their  ideas  through 
drawing.) 


Teacher — "How  many  sexes  are  there?"  Little  Boy- 
"Three."  Teacher— "Three?  What  are  they?"  Little  Boy- 
"The  male  sex,  the  female  sex,  and  the  insects." 
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Punctuality  and  regularity  in  attendance  are  desirable 
and  even  essential,  as  the  basis  of  all  other  habits.  If  a  pupil 
is  habituated  to  tardiness  and  staying  out  days,  motive  must 
be  found  to  arrest  the  bad  habit  and  substitute  the  correct. 
Pupils  will  be  present  at  school  and  on  time  if  the  teacher 
understands  how  to  interest  and  bring  them. 

The  best  evidence  that  a  school  is  not  much  of  a  school  and 
the  teacher  not  much  of  a  teacher  is  a  long  list  of  tardiness  and 
absence.  The  successful  business  head  does  not  tolerate  such. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  School  is  a  business,  and  is  training  for  prac- 
tical living.  And  there  can  be  no  practical  living  without  the 
virtues  of  punctuality  and  attendance. — School  News. 

Word  Recognition  in  the  Primary  Grade. — A  device 
which  arouses  a  high  degree  of  interest  is  that  of  writing 
sentences  on  the  blackboard,  telling  some  one  to  do  something. 
At  first,  it  will  be  well  to  have  the  directions  general,  thus 
requiring  each  pupil  to  work  out  the  sentence,  as  any  one  of 
the  class  may  be  asked  to  do  the  thing  desired,  thus:  " Run  to 
me".  Some  one  who  shows  by  his  position  that  he  is  ready  to 
do  it  is  called  upon.  A  second  and  even  a  third  pupil  may  be 
called  to  do  it,  before  the  teacher  says  the  actors  did  the  right 
thing.     Other  sentences  are  : 

Run  around  the  room. 

Walk  to  the  window. 

Fly  to  the  door. 

Get  our  books  from  the  table. 

Bring  the  books  to  me. 

Pass  the  books,  Sam. 

Choose  a  story,  Rhoda. 

Many  of  the  words  the  pupils  are  already  familiar  with,  but 
they  must  make  sure  by  sounding  the  words. 

Continue  in  the  reading  lessons  to  suggest  phonograms 
found  in  new  words,  thus  encouraging  pupils  to  look  for  phono- 
grams they  know. 

A  little  device  which  arouses  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
which  may  be  used  equally  well  with  words  or  phonograms, 
is  this: 
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Arrange  the  same  words  in  two  columns  but  in  different 
order,  as — 

when  ran 

work  we 

play  work 

we  play 

are  when 

ran  are 

Two  pupils  with  pointers  stand  before  the  columns.  As 
the  teacher  pronounces  the  word  each  pupil  tries  to  find  it 
first.  The  child  finding  the  greater  number  of  words  first  wins 
the  game.  Several  pairs  of  pupils  can  play  this  before  interest 
is  lost. — School  News. 

Reading  Lessons  in  the  Second  Grade. — When  March 
came,  the  second  grade  children  in  Miss  C.'s  room  learned 
"The  Wind"  (Robert  Louis  Stevenson).  Miss  C.  printed 
each  line  separately  on  strips  of  oak  tag,  numbering  them  in 
succession.    The  first  verse,  for  instance,  read : — 

1.  I  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high, 

2.  And  blow  the  birds  about  the  sky; 

3.  And  all  around  I  heard  you  pass, 

4.  Like  ladies'  skirts  across  the  grass — 

5.  O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 

6.  O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 

Two  verses  served  for  the  first  day's  reading  lesson.  The 
strips  were  given  out  at  first  in  regular  order,  and  read  in  turn. 
The  second  day  they  were  mixed  up  before  distribution.  Each 
pupil  had  then  to  pay  strict  attention  so  as  to  get  his  line  in  the 
correct  place.  Failure  to  do  so  meant  forfeiting  the  slip.  At 
the  fourth  lesson  the  numbers  were  erased  and  then  greater 
vigilance  was  necessary.  The  third  and  fourth  verses  were 
then  added  and  treated  in  like  manner.  Before  long  most  of 
the  children  knew  all  the  verses  perfectly.  Then  Miss  C. 
erased  from  each  line  the  important  words,  as,  in  the  first  two 
lines — 

I  saw  you the on  high. 

And the about  the ; 

To  supply  the  missing  words  was  a  sort  of  game  which  kept 
up  the  interest  until  all  had  learned  the  entire  poem. — Primary 
Plans. 
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Low  Marks  on  Examinations. — Did  your  pupils  on  the 
whole  take  low  marks  on  their  Easter  examinations?  If  so,  are 
we  wTong  in  supposing  that  you  took  them  to  task  for  their 
poor  work?  Did  you  accuse  them  of  not  having  paid  attention, 
and  of  not  having  studied?  Did  you  tell  them  that  you  never 
had  a  class  that  was  so  careless, so  lazy  and  so  stupid?  Or  did 
it  occur  to  you  that  there  might  be  other  causes  for  the  poor 
results?  -What  kind  of  examination  paper  did  you  set?  Was 
it  hastily  prepared?  Did  it  cover  the  work  fairly?  Was  it 
a  real  test,  or  was  it  catchy  and  tricky?  Was  it  too  long? 
Were  the  questions  clearly  stated?  Did  your  class  have 
sufficient  notice  of  the  examination  and  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity to  review  their  work  ?  Perhaps  your  own  methods 
were  at  fault.  An  examination  is  a  test  of  your  teaching  as 
well  as  of  the  pupils'  work.  Did  you  cover  too  much  ground 
before  testing  your  class?  Are  you  sure  your  teaching  was 
both  clear  and  thorough?  Did  you  teach  for  only  the  bright 
pupils  in  your  class,  and  leave  the  dull  ones  to  manage  for 
themselves?  It  is  a  safe  working  rule  that  if  the  average  per- 
centage of  your  class  is  below  60,  there  is  something  wrong 
either  with  the  paper  you  have  set  or  with  the  way  in  which 
your  class  has  been  prepared. 

Evaporation  of  Water. — By  placing  some  water  in  vessels 
and  allowing  them  to  stand  in  the  room,  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  children  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades  to  do  some  experi- 
mentation in  evaporation.  They  may  already  know  that  a 
vessel  containing  water,  if  allowed  to  stand  for  a  considerable 
time,  becomes  dry,  but  they  probably  do  not  know  that  the 
area  of  the  surface  exposed  has  much  to  do  with  the  rate  of 
evaporation.  They  could,  therefore,  take  equal  volumes  of 
water,  say,  two  pints,  and  put  one  in  a  vessel  in  which  the 
water  surface  would  be  large,  and  the  other  pint  in  a  vessel  in 
which  the  surface  would  be  comparatively  small,  and  then 
put  the  two  vessels  side  by  side  so  that  each  would  have  an 
equal  chance,  so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned.  In  this  way 
it  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  for  them  to  determine  that 
the  rate  of  evaporation  will  depend  upon  the  area  of  the 
exposed  surface  of  the  evaporating  liquid.  An  application  of 
this  experiment  may  be  made  at  any  subsequent  time;  for 
example,  in  evaporating  fruit  juices  for  jelly. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

•  A  Practical  English  Composition,  by  Gerrish  and  Cunning- 
ham. Cloth.  428  pages.  $1.00.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.  For  work  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  in  the  High 
School,  this  is  the  best  book  we  have  yet  seen.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  material  in  the  book  is  excellent.  The  authors 
have  presented  the  essentials  of  English  composition  and 
rhetoric  in  a  clear  and  concise  form,  and  the  passages  for 
illustration  and  exercise  are  well  chosen.  The  book  contains 
excellent  chapters  on  letter-writing,  spelling,  figures  of  speech, 
poetic  form,  punctuation  and  supplementary  reading. 

o.  J.  s. 
Tales  by  Victor  Hugo,  edited  by  H.  N.  Adair,  M.A.  One  of 
Bell's  Illustrated  French  Readers.  112  pages,  exercises  and 
vocabulary.  Price,  Is.  London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons.  Eight 
"situations"  of  intense  dramatic  interest  have  been  selected 
from  Hugo's  "  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer",  and  have  been  woven 
together  to  form  a  connected  series.  Twelve  illustrations  are 
furnished  with  questions  on  each,  to  be  used  as  "picture- 
study"  exercises  in  connection  with  the  narrative.  Copious 
exercises  are  appended.  This  book  should  be  of  value  in 
improving  the  style  of  students  of  French,  and  the  illustrations 
make  an  excellent  basis  for  oral  work.  w.  j.  d. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Elementary  Algebra,  by  Baker  and  Bourne.  Cloth,  582 
pages.  45.  Qd.  One  of  the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Series. 
G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London. 

Elementary  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Isles,  by 
M.  S.  Elliott.  172  pages.  60  illustrations.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 
A.  and  C.  Black,  London,  England. 

How  to  Speak  and  Read,  by  J.  B.  Alston.  120  pages.  Cloth, 
2s.    Blackie  &  Son,  London,  England. 

Black'  Sentinel  Readers,  Book  VI.  Cloth,  253  pages. 
Illustrated  in  colour.  Is.  9d.  A.  and  C.  Black,  London, 
England. 
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ONTARIO 

Mr.  P.  F.  Munro,  B.A.,  Classical  Master  at  Jarvis  Street 
Collegiate  Institute,  has  resigned  his  position,  and  intends  to 
enter  upon  the  study  of  law. 

Miss  Sadie  Bigelow,  of  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  the  continuation  school  at  Durham. 

Miss  Hattie  Tremeer  has  resigned  her  position  on  the  staff 
of  the  Wallaceburg  Continuation  School,  and  Miss  Clara 
Hulse,  formerly  of  Orangeville,  has  been  appointed  her  suc- 
cessor. 

A.  H.  Hutchison,  M.A.,  of  McMaster  University,  has 
accepted  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Barrie  Collegiate 
Institute  for  the  balance  of  the  academic  year. 

Miss  L.  M.  Rankin,  B.A.,  of  Toronto,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  position  of  second  assistant  on  the  Grimsby  High 
School  staff. 

Mr.  James  A.  Mutter,  of  Winnipeg,Man.,has  been  appointed 
director  of  Manual  Training  in  the  Brantford  (Ont.)  schools 
in  place  of  Mr.  T.  Howard  Jenkins,  resigned. 

Miss  Bertha  F.  Srigley,  of  Dovercourt  School,  and  Miss 
Jessie  Archer,  of  Victoria  School,  have  been  appointed  super- 
visor and  assistant  supervisor  respectively  of  physical  training 
in  the  Toronto  Public  Schools. 

Miss  Lizzie  Hughson,  of  Kingston,  has  been  appointed 
kindergarten  director  in  the  Stratford  Public  Schools. 

The  citizens  of  St.  Thomas  recently  celebrated  the  opening 
of  a  splendid  addition  to  their  Collegiate  Institute,  containing 
several  class-rooms  and  a  large  auditorium.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  Principal  Voaden  and  others. 

Mr.  Wilson  Taylor,  B.A.,  mathematical  master  in  the 
Chatham  Collegiate  Institute,  goes  to  Peterborough  in  a 
similar  capacity.  His  place  in  Chatham  has  been  filled  by 
the  promotion  of  Mr.  O.  V.  Jewett,  B.A.,  assistant  mathe- 
matical master.  Mr.  G.  J.  Katzenmeier,  Principal  of  West 
Lome  Continuation  School,  takes  the  position  vacated  by 
Mr.  Jewett. 

The  Toronto  Board  of  Education  has  recently  made  some 
important  changes  in  the  salaries  of  its  teachers.  The  schedule 
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is  now  as  follows:  High  School  Principals,  minimum  $2,500, 
maximum  $3,200;  High  School  assistants,  minimum  $1,400, 
maximum  $2,400.  All  High  School  assistants  receive  an 
advance  of  $200  this  year.  Principals  of  Public  Schools  of  15 
rooms  or  more,  minimum  $1,600,  maximum  $2,400;  Princi- 
pals of  14  rooms,  minimum  $1,600,  maximum  $2,200.  A  new 
schedule  also  comes  in  force  for  female  assistants,  for  kinder- 
garten teachers,  and  for  inspectors. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  regarding  the  possible  use  of 
the  cinematograph  in  teaching.  Thomas  Edison,  whose 
knowledge  of  electricity  is  perhaps  more  profound  than  his 
insight  into  pedagogy,  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  before 
long  "moving  pictures"  will  play  a  predominant  part  in  the 
work  of  the  class-room.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
first  experiment  in  this  direction  in  Canada  is  being  made  in 
the  Cathedral  School,  Hamilton.  A  cinematograph  has  been 
installed  in  a  specially  designed  class-room,  and  is  used  as 
an  aid  in  teaching  history,  geography,  nature  study,  physical 
science,  writing  and  art. 

THE  WEST 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  by  the  Edmon- 
ton Board  of  Education  to  the  staff  of  the  city  schools: 
J.  W.  Whiddon,  Collegiate  Institute,  Port  Arthur,  to  be 
manual  training  supervisor;  W.  J.  Moffatt,  St.  Thomas,  Ont., 
to  be  manual  training  supervisor;  J.  E.  Wilkinson,  Smith's 
Falls,  Ont.,  to  be  principal  of  Parkdale  School. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Perrett,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  in 
the  city  of  Regina,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendents  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  from  February  24th  to 
March  1st. 

The  Provincial  Teachers'  Association  of  Manitoba  held 
its  annual  convention  in  the  Kelvin  Technical  High  School, 
Winnipeg,  on  March  24th  and  25th. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Manitoba 
Horticultural  and  Forestry  Convention  which  met  recently 
in  Winnipeg: 

"Resolved,  that  we  most  heartily  approve  of  the  action  of 
the  Manitoba  Department  of  Education  in  the  appointment 
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of  an  official  to. encourage  horticultural  and  agricultural 
efforts  in  connection  with  our  rural  schools." 

The  Department  of  Education  and  the  teachers  of  the  city 
of  Regina  entertained  the  delegates  at  the  Provincial  Educa- 
tional Association  in  the  Parliament  Buildings  on  Tuesday, 
March  25th. 

Mr.  Geo.  D.  Ralston,  Principal  of  the  Moosomin  High 
School,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Saskatche- 
wan, and  will  enter  upon  his  duties  immediately  upon  the  close 
of  the  spring  school  term. 

It  is  probable  that  Saskatchewan  will  be  face  to  face  again 
this  year  with  a  serious  shortage  of  teachers,  and  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  issue  a  large  number  of  provisional  certificates 
or  permits.  Salaries  in  rural  districts  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$720  to  $900  per  annum. 

The  following  Inspectors  of  Schools  from  Saskatchewan  are 
taking  the  special  course  in  Physical  Training  at  Toronto: 
J.  F.  Hutchison,  Kinistino;  J.  T.  M.  Anderson,  Yorkton; 
J.  S.  Huff,  Davidson;  H.  G.  Everts,  Canora;  and  W.  T. 
Hawkings,  Moose  Jaw. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  of  Education  this  year 
to  hold  the  Grade  VIII  examinations  at  certain  centres 
throughout  Saskatchewan,  notice  of  which  will  be  given  in  a 
short  time.  The  reading  of  the  answer  papers  in  connection 
with  the  High  School  examinations  will  take  place  at  Regina 
early  in  July.  The  answer  papers  for  the  Grade  VIII  examina- 
tions, however,  will  be  read  at  certain  points  in  the  province 
under  the  direction  of  the  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  teachers  for  rural  schools, 
the  Department  of  Education  for  Saskatchewan  is  granting 
Provisional  Certificates  valid  until  December  31st,  1913,  to 
English-speaking  undergraduates  of  a  Canadian  or  other 
British  university  upon  their  submitting  to  the  Department 
the  following:  (a)  Satisfactory  evidence  of  being  at  least 
nineteen  years  of  age;  (b)  official  evidence  of  having  com- 
pleted the  standing  of  at  least  the  First  Year  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,and  of  having  written  upon  the  Second  Year  examina- 
tion in  Arts  and  (c)  a  certificate  from  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  University  respecting  fitness  for  teaching. 
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The  regular  Departmental  examinations  for  teachers' 
diplomas  and  for  Junior  and  Senior  Matriculation  will  be 
held  at  various  points  in  the  province  "of  Saskatchewan, 
beginning  on  June  23rd,  instead  of  July  2nd,  as  formerly. 
The  Grade  VIII  examination  will  be  held  on  June  24th,  25th, 
26th,  and  27th.  Teachers  having  candidates  for  any  of  the 
above  examinations  are  reminded  that  all  applications  for 
Grade  VIII  examinations  must  be  received  at  the  Department 
not  later  than  May  1st,  and  that  those  for  the  teachers' 
examinations  not  later  than  May  15th.  Blank  forms  and 
time-table  for  this  purpose,  may  be  had  at  any  time  after 
April  1st,  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Education, 
Regina. 

THE  EAST 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  Quebec  constantly 
urges  the  necessity  of  consolidating  the  many  small  Protestant 
rural  schools  of  the  province.  In  the  second  week  of  February, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Sutherland,  Inspector-General,  assisted  by  Inspector 
Taylor,  held  a  series  of  meetings  in  Brome  and  Shefford 
counties  on  behalf  of  consolidation;  and  in  every  case  the 
principle  was  approved  by  the  audiences,  after  the  explana- 
tions had  been  given.  The  impossibility  of  securing  qualified 
teachers  for  small  schools  of  eight  and  ten  pupils  is  now  being 
more  fully  realised,  and  the  objections  to  consolidation  are 
rapidly  passing  away.  In  most  municipalities  three  or  four 
schools  can  be  united  into  one,  and  the  greatest  distance  that 
the  pupils  have  to  be  conveyed  is  seldom  over  five  miles. 

Lieutenant  A.  Sterling  MacFarlane,  M.A.,  instructor  in 
English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Provincial  Normal 
School,  Fredericton,  N.B.,  left  here  last  week  to  take  the 
Course  in  Physical  Drill  at  Toronto,  provided  by  the  Minister 
of  Militia  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of  persons 
qualified  to  instruct  in  Physical  Training  at  Normal  and 
Training  Schools  throughout  Canada.  The  course  will 
probably  last  about  four  weeks.  During  Mr.  MacFarlane's 
absence  his  work  in  the  Normal  School  will  be  taken  by 
Mr.  A.  E.  Floyd,  B.A. 

The  improvement  of  rural  education  in  Quebec  is  impeded 
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quite  seriously  by  the  division  of  many  communities  into 
school  sections,  because  of  difference  in  race  and  language. 
Where  assessment  values  are  small  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
maintain  two  efificient  schools  in  one  parish.  So  there  are  many 
small  English  schools  which  have  never  been  able  to  pay 
sufficient  salary  to  attract  a  professionally  trained  teacher. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  provide  a  remedy  for  this  defect. 
One  proposal  is  to  establish  local  Summer  Schools  through 
the  province  to  give  brief  courses  in  teacher  training.  Another 
proposal  is  to  institute  a  short  course  in  connection  with  the 
School  for  Teachers  at  Macdonald  College.  Such  a  course 
would  last  from  three  to  four  months,  and  would  aim  to 
qualify  teachers  especially  to  teach  in  such  schools  as  those 
mentioned.  Domestic  Science,  Manual  Training,  and  Agri- 
culture would  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  curriculum,  and 
the  diploma  granted  would  be  a  Rural  Teachers'  Diploma. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  a  part  of  the  Dominion  grant  for 
agricultural  education  might  well  be  expended  in  assisting 
students  to  take  this  course  if  it  be  established. 


BUSINESS  NOTES. 

The  School  will  be  glad  to  answer  inquiries  as  to  School 
Decoration,  and  to  give  recommendations  as  to  purchases, 
where  it  can  be  of  assistance. 

Subscribers  will  do  us  a  favour  by  giving  us  immediate 
notice  of  change  of  address.  Otherwise  it  is  impossible  to 
guarantee  the  prompt  delivery  of  the  magazine. 

Subscribers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  read  the 
advertising  pages  of  The  School.  If  you  wish  to  purchase 
books,  pictures,  school  supplies,  apparatus,  or  school  furniture, 
you  will  find  among  our  advertisers  enterprising  firms  who  can 
supply  you  at  reasonable  prices.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  to 
them  before  purchasing.  The  investment  houses,  real  estate 
firms,  and  insurance  companies  who  advertise  in  The  School 
are,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  thoroughly  reliable,  and 
may  be  trusted  to  give  the  best  advice  as  to  investments. 
We  shall  appreciate  it  if  in  writing  to  our  advertisers  you  will 
mention  the  fact  that  you  saw  the  advertisement  in  The 
School. 
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Two  Modern  Schools 

Adelaide  Hoodless  Memorial  Public  School,  and  Kingf  George 

Public  School,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

(See  page  642) 


The  Discipline  of  Study. 


To  mark  the  course  of  human  passions  as  they  have  flowed 
on  in  the  ages  that  are  past ;  to  see  why  nations  have  risen, 
and  why  they  have  fallen;  to  speak  of  heat,  and  light,  and 
winds;  to  knozu  what  man  has  discovered  in  the  heavens 
above,  and  in  the  earth  beneath;  to  hear  the  chemist  unfold 
the  marvelous  properties  that  the  Creator  has  locked  up  in  a 
speck  of  earth;  to  be  told  that  there  are  worlds  so  distant 
from  our  sun  that  the  quickness  of  light  travelling  from  the 
world's  creation  has  never  yet  reached  us;  to  wander  in  the 
creations  of  poetry,  and  grow  warm  again  with  that  eloquence 
which  szvaycd  the  democracies  of  the  old  world;  to  go  up 
with  great  reasoners  to  the  First  Cause  of  all,  aJid  to  perceive 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  dissolution  and  decay,  and  cruel 
separation,  that  there  is  one  thing  unchangeable,  indestruct- 
ible, and  everlasting ; — it  is  worth  while  in  the  days  of  our 
youth  to  strive  hard  for  this  great  discipline;  to  pass  sleepless 
nights  for  it,  to  give  up  to  it  laborious  days;  to  spurn  for 
it  present  pleasures;  to  endure  for  it  afflicting  poverty;  to 
wade  for  it  through  darkness,  and  sorrow,  and  contempt,  as 
the  great  spirits  of  the  world  hove  done  in  all  ages  and  all 

times. 

— Sydney   Smith. 
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EDITORIAL. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  FROM  A  JOURNALIST'S 

STANDPOINT. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Enghsh  and  History  section  of 
the  Ontario  Educational  Association  during  Easter 
week,  Mr.  John  Lewis,  Editor-in-Chief  of  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star,  read  a  paper  on  "Enghsh  Composition 
from  a  Journahst's  Standpoint."  This  paper  contains  much 
excellent  advice  to  teachers  of  English  composition,  and  the 
paragraphs  in  particular  that  deal  with  letters  to  the  editor 
bear  so  directly  upon  the  work  of  the  class-room  that  they 
are  worth  quoting  in  full : 

"The  refusal  to  print  letters  is  a  cause  of  many  heart- 
burnings, and  the  editor  is  often  accused  of  suppressing  them 
from  dark  and  sinister  motives.  Where  these  exist  there  is 
no  use  in  bothering  the  editor,  because  you  cannot  by  argu- 
ment or  remonstrance  remove  a  dark  or  sinister  motive.  But 
in  nearly  all  cases  such  a  motive  does  not  exist.  I  will  give 
you  some  of  the  real  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  letters.  It 
is  not  essential  for  our  purposes  that  the  grammar  be  fault- 
less. If  a  word  is  misspelled,  if  a  wrong  teiise  or  number 
is  used,  if  an  infinitive  is  split  ever  so  wide  open,  the  editor 
or  the  proofreader  can  easily  nail  or  glue  the  infinitive  to- 
gether again,  or  apply  any  other  simple  remedy  that  may  be 
required.  More  serious  faults,  from  our  point  of  view,  are 
these:  The  letter  is  illegible;  it  is  too  closely  written,  so  as' 
to  leave  no  room  for  corrections.  But  above  all,  and  here 
I  come  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  the  sentences  are  involved 
or  obscure,  the  whole  thing  is  badly  constructed.  It  is  like 
a  ship  that  wWl  not  float,  or  a  house  that  will  not  stand,  or 
an  automobile  that  will  not  go. 

[677] 
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"I  have  no  time  here  to  enter  fully  into  the  question  of 
construction.  Of  that  question  you  have  made  a  special 
study,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  depends  quite  as  much 
upon  clearness  of  thought  as  upon  technical  skill  in  the  use 
of  language — in  fact  the  two  essentials  are  inseparable.  So, 
as  a  practical  man,  I  speak  only  of  one  or  two  things  that 
lie  on  the  surface.  Make  the  sentences  short.  Understand 
I  am  not  laying  down  any  general  rule  as  to  long  or  short 
sentences,  but  speaking  of  a  particular  kind  of  composition. 
If  in  doubt  whether  to  join  two  ideas  with  a  conjunction  or 
a  relative  pronoun,  or  to  cut  off  the  sentence  and  make  a 
fresh  start,  make  the  fresh  start.  When  in  doubt  between 
a  period  and  a  comma,  use  tiie  period.  When  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  to  make  a  new  paragraph,  make  it." 

EMPIRE  DAY. 

By  common  consent  and  by  legal  enactment  Empire  Day 
is  set  apart  in  our  schools  for  special  exercises,  intended  to 
impress  on  the  mind  of  the  student  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  our 
own  country  and  to  the  Empire  of  w^hich  we  form  a  part. 
Patriotic  songs  are  sung,  and  patriotic  recitations  are  given 
by  the  students ;  lessons  on  the  flag,  its  history  and  its  sig- 
nificance, reinforce  the  exercises  in  which  the  flag  plays  a 
prominent  part.  Sometimes  local  speakers  are  secured  to 
stir  the  minds  of  the  students  by  recounting  famous  deeds 
and  glorious  enterprises  in  the  building  up  of  Canada  and 
the  Empire. 

All  this  is  good.  It  is  necessary  that  our  young  people 
should  learn  to  recognise  the  symbols  of  our  country,  and 
that  they  should  learn  the  value  we  attach  to  memories  of 
the  heroic  endeavours  of  our  forefathers,  and  the  sacrifices 
they  made  for  what  we  all  consider  the  common  good  and 
the   common   glory. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  Surely  one  day  in  the  year  will 
not  suffice  to  give  a  just  idea  of  that  long  story  of  self-sacri- 
fice, of  unselfish  endeavour,  and  of  heroic  action.  Much  of 
it  can  never  be  told.  But  every  teacher  can  day  by  day  show 
his  class  by  example,  by  precept  and  by  story,  the  principles 
of  the  truest  patriotism.     The  unselfish  devotion  of  a  Pym 
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or  Hampden  is  one  in  spirit  with  that  of  the  plain  citizen 
who  on  a  stormy  night  leaves  his  comfortable  fireside  and 
buttons  up  his  overcoat  to  go  out,  with  no  selfish  aim,  to 
attend  a  political  meeting,  and  to  use  his  influence  when  he 
thinks  the  good  of  the  community  is  at  stake. 

We  should  teach  our  students  to  love  their  country;  but 
what  does  our  country,  what  does  Canada,  mean  for  us? 
To  the  young  man  it  means  the  house  in  which  he  is  living, 
with  the  garden  behind  it,  in  which  he  chased  butterflies  and 
picked  apples  when  he  was  a  boy ;  it  means  the  green  fields 
and  woods  in  which  he  played ;  the  brook  in  which  he  loved 
to  splash ;  the  river  in  which  he  learnedi  to  swim.  To  the 
older  man  it  means  that  town  or  village  where  he  first  en- 
gaged in  some  successful  enterprise  or  occupation,  and 
proved  his  fitness  to  do  a  man's  work  among  men ;  where, 
perhaps,  he  founded  a  new  home  and  watched  his  own  chil- 
dren at  their  play.  If,  then,  we  are  to  cultivate  the  love  of 
Canada  in  the  minds  of  its  citizens,  does  it  not  seem  as  if 
the  surest  way  is  to  hvjxig  within  the  reach  of  every  boy 
those  happy  associations  which  may  make  life  pleasanter  for 
him ;  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  every  man  scope  for  his 
energies  and  an  honest  return  for  his  labour.  "XVliere  a  man's 
treasure  is  there  will  his  heart  be  also." 

May  not  the  truest  teacher  of  patriotism  be  he  who  on 
a  fine  spring  day  shortens  the  hours  of  labour  and  turns  his 
students  out  to  enjoy  the  glorious  air  of  a  Canadian  May? 
the  employer  who  gives  his  employees  a  half  holiday;  the 
citizens  who  organise  open-air  playgrounds  for  the  children ; 
the  schoolmaster  who,  while  maintaining  a  just  discipline 
and  exacting  a  fair  amount  of  exertion  is  quick  to  recognise 
and  reward. 

The  surest  bond  of  a  common  nationality  is  a  common 
language.  You  may  remember  the  story  of  the  English  boy 
in  France  who,  when  he  heard  a  cock  crow,  remarked  with 
a  homesick  feeling  that  at  any  rate  the  animals  in  this 
country  talked  English.  He  is  no  mean  teacher  of  patriotism 
who  has  a  keen  feeling  for  language,  and  who  can  communi- 
cate to  the  students  the  charm  of  English  writers  and  the 
honest  feeling  he  has  for  them  himself. 
2 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Directors  of  The  Schogi,  have  under  consideration  a 
number  of  important  changes  in  the  magazine  for  the  coming 
school  year.  The  size  of  the  page  will  be  increased ;  and 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  a  series  of  articles  bearing 
definitely  upon    different   departments   of   school   work. 


With  tile  September  number  we  intend  to  make  a  new 
departure  in  connection  with  the  contents  of  The  School  by 
the  addition  of  a  number  of  short  articles  relating  to  ques- 
tions in  which  the  parent  and  the  trustee  as  well  as  the 
teacher  should  have  a  vital  interest.  It  will  be  generally 
admitted  that  anything  which  helps  to  bring  tiie  home  into 
closer  touch  with  the  school  and  to  make  the  parent  under- 
stand the  work  which  the  school  is  attempting  to  do,  is  of 
very  great  value  to  both  teacher  and  parent.  We  shall  be 
very  glad  to  hear  from  our  readers  as  to  their  opinions  of 
tile  experiment,  and  we  shall  be  grateful  if  our  subscribers 
will  bring  The  School  to  the  attention  of  parents  in  their 
community,  who  are  i-nterested  in  educational  questions. 
Readers  of  The  School  should,  of  course,  understand  that 
this  new  departure  will  involve  an  addition  to  the  size  of  the 
magazine,  and  will  make  it  to  that  extent  more  valuable  to 
them. 


Our  readers  will  pi-obably  agree  that  many  of  the  most 
helpful  things  that  have  appeared  in  The  School  have  been 
contained  in  the  short  articles  from  a  shigle  paragraph  to 
one  or  two  pages  in  length,  relating  to  the  practical  work 
of  the  class-room.  All  teachers,  even  those  with  limited  ex- 
perience, have  tried  different  experiments,  made  use  of 
special  devices,  or  become  familiar  with  certain  books  which 
other  teachers  would  find  helpful. 

^^'ill  vou  not  give  the  readers  of  The  School  the 
benefit  of  your  experience?  Many  teachers  fail  to  send 
contributions  because  they  think  that  articles  must  be  long, 
elaborate  and  learned.  In  reality,  it  is  the  short,  practical 
contributions  containing  the  personal    experiences,    methods, 
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devices,  etc.,  of  the  teacher  that  are  most  useful.  Short 
contributions  of  from  loo  to  800  words  will  be  welcomed. 
We  are  hoping  to  be  able  to  make  some  payment  for 
articles,  no  matter  how  short,  that  appear  in  The  School, 
beginning  with  the  September  number.  Contributions  intended 
for  the  September  and  October  numbers  should  reach  us,  if 
possible,  by  the  loth  of  June. 


"The  medder  lark  is  pipin'  forth  a  sweeter  note  to  me ; 

And  I  hear  the  pewees  yonder  in  the  cedar  tree; 

The  popple  leaves  is  quiv'rin'  'cause  the  wind  is  in  the  west ; 

The  robin's  round  ahookin'  straws  to  build  his  nest ; 

The  blackbird  he's  aflashin'  up  the  crimson  on  his  wing; 

What's  the  reason? 
Oh,  the  reason's  'cause  it's  gettin'  Spring! — Ben  King. 


We  want  our  boys  and  girls  trained  to  see  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong — to  care  for  the  right  and  to  hate  the 
wrong.  We  want  our  boys  and  girls  trained  in  the  spirit  of 
courage,  of  heroism,  so  trained  that  they  will  be  willing  to 
suffer  for  their  country,  suffer  in  their  homes  for  father  and 
mother,  suffer  in  the  state  and  nation,  in  reputation,  in  cash, 
in  physical  conditions,  and  in  property,  if  need  be,  that  the^' 
may  stand  for  honour,  integrity,  uprightness.  In  other  words, 
we  want  heroism,  which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  self- 
sacrifice.  We  want  them  trained  to  consider  the  interest  and 
well-being  of  others  by  their  side.  We  want  them  trained  to 
look  beyond  their  own  things  and  on  the  things  of  others.  We 
want  them  trained,  in  other  words,  in  the  spirit  of  love  that 
suffers  long  and  is  kind,  that  vaunteth  not  and  is  not  puffed 
up,  that  beareth  all  things,  that  endureth  all  things,  that 
suffereth  all  things. — Lyman  Abbott. 


The  Children's  House 

( Concluded) 

H.    T.    J.    COLEMAN,    B.A..    PH.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Universitj-  of  Toronto 

ANY  new  doctrine  in  Education,  especially  if  it  is  advo- 
cated in  earnest  and  convincing  language,  is  almost 
certain  to  find,  sooner  or  later,  a  body  of  adherents. 
Sucii  a  consequence  is  all  the  more  assured  when  the  doc- 
trine in  question  is  apparently  vindicated  by  experiment.  This 
body  of  adherents  is  apt,  however,  to  contain  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  of  uncritical  temper  who  welcome  the  new 
simply  because  it  is  new  and  because  it  appeals  to  some  domin- 
ating sentiment  of  their  natures.  There  will  also  be  some 
who  will  welcome  the  new  simply  because  of  a  deep-rooted 
dissatisfaction  with  the  old.  They  acclaim  the  prophet  of 
innovation  not  only  because  he  expounds  new  truths  but  also 
because  he  attacks  old  abuses. 

The  foregoing  general  remarks  would  seem  to  be  especially 
true  of  the  so-called  Montessori  System  and  its  reception  on 
tiiis  continent.    The  attention  of  Canadians  generally  was  first 
directed  to  the  work  of  Madame  Montessori  by  articles  in 
certain   American   magazines — articles   written,    in  the   main, 
by  persons  who  had  visited  the  Montessori  Schools  in  Rome 
and  had  been  impressed  by  its  unique  features.    These  descrip- 
tions, however,  like  many  products  of  our  modern  journalism, 
showed  a  decided  lack  of  patient  and  critical  observation  and 
of   the   sober    statement    which    usually    accompanies     such 
observation.     The  eventual   translation  of   Madame   Montes- 
sori's  book  into  English  gave  to  the  ordinary  teacher  a  better 
basis  for  judging  the  worth  of  her  theories,  while  the  recent 
widespread  discussion,  supplemented  as  it  has  been  by  careful 
reports  by  competent  observers  who  have  visited  the  Montes- 
sori schools  within  the  last  year,  has  enabled  the  educational 
W'Orld  to  approach  some  steps  nearer  to  a  proper  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  movement.     The  dispassionate  consideration 
of   the  matter  has    been    made    considerably   more   difficult, 
however,   by   Madame   Montessori's   undiscriminating  attacks 
upon  modern  elementary  education.     She  speaks  of  the  ele- 
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mentary  school  of  the  present  day  (including  the  kinder- 
garten) as  if  "imprisonment"  behind  fixed  and  heavy  desks, 
the  complete  domination  of  the  child's  personality  by  the  more 
robust  personality  of  the  teacher,  the  hearing  of  recitations 
and  the  following  of  a  soulless  routine,  were  universal  con- 
ditions. Equally  annoying  to  the  well-informed  student  of 
education  is  what  one  critic  calls  her  "blithe  unconscious- 
ness" of  the  many  fruitful  and  suggestive  investigations  of 
the  last  fifty  years.  She  also  displays  a  regrettable  ignorance 
of  educational  history  outside  of  the  one  department  of  the 
education  of  defectives.  She  has  much  of  the  narrowness  of 
the  "man  of  one  book"  and  is  in  certain  important  respects 
like  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton's  yachtsman  who  became  lost  in  a 
fog  and  who,  landing  upon  an  apparently  uninhabited  and 
unknown  island,  found  out  eventually  that  he  had  discovered 
England. 

It  would  be  highly  unfortunate,  however,  if  any  sense  of 
the  unfairness  in  Madame  Montessori's  criticisms  should  be 
allowed  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  reader  to  the  modicum  of 
truth  which  those  criticisms  contain.  It  would  be  even  more 
unfortunate  if,  through  prejudice,  the  more  constructive 
aspects  of  Madame  Montessori's  work  should  be  under-valued 
or  overlooked.  It  is  quite  easy  and  therefore  quite  common 
to  damn  a  critic  in  wholesale  fashion  simply  because  he  (or 
she)  places  a  finger  upon  a  weakness  which  we  are  too  proud 
to  recognize  or  too  lazy  to  correct. 

And  much  of  what  Madame  Montessori  says  about  the 
"imprisonment"  behind  school  desks  is  quite  true — if  not  of 
all  schools,  at  least  of  many.  In  fact  it  must  be  true  where- 
ever  school  rooms  are  over-crowded  and  school  programmes 
inflexible,  wherever  the  method  makes  the  teacher  rather  than 
the  teacher  the  method  and  wherever  the  "child"  is  to  the 
teacher  an  abstraction  rather  than  an  induction  to  be'  obtained 
only  through  a  lively,  sympathetic  and  intelligent  experience. 

There  are  some  criticisms  quite  generally  made  upon 
Madame  Montessori's  theories  and  practices  which  seem  to 
the  present  writer  to  be  quite  wide  of  the  mark.  One  of 
these  criticisms  is  to  the  effect  tiiat  normal  children  are  so 
different  from  defective  children  that  methods  and  materials 
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of  instruction  suitable  for  the  latter  must  by  that  very  fact 
be  unsuitable  for  the  former.  This  objection  is  conclusively 
met  by  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  with  man- 
ual training  in  the  schools.  Schools  for  defectives  and  schools 
of  the  ordinary  type  have  both  used  manual  training  and  for 
identically  the  same  purposes,  viz.,  to  refine  discrimination, 
to  awaken  interest,  to  acquaint  the  child  with  his  physical 
environment  and  to  help  him  to  organize  in  a  purposeful  way 
his  elementary  muscular  and  mental  processes.  Moreover, 
much  of  the  stimulus  to  a  wider  and  more  intelligent  use  of 
manual  training  in  the  ordinary  school  has  come  from  the 
observation  of  what  it  has  done  for  abnormal  children  and  of 
how  these  results  have  been  accomplished.  This  experience 
has  taught  us  that  defective  children,  if  they  learn  at  all, 
learn  through  what  they  have  in  common  with  normal  chil- 
dren, just  as  dogs  and  horses  learn  through  mental  powers 
which  they  have  in  common  with  human  beings. 

Another  criticism  is  tiiat  the  didactic  exercises  of  Madame 
Montessori  do  not  enlist  the  interest  of  normal  children.  We 
have  been  told,  for  example,  that  when  children  are  given  a 
block  of  wood  in  which  are  holes  to  be  filled  by  metal  insets 
made  after  the  fashion  of  the  weights  still  used  by  some  drug- 
gists, they  jiggle  them  around  in  the  holes  in  an  aimless  sort 
of  fashion  instead  of  finding  the  right  cylinder  for  the  right 
hole.  One  would  think  that  this  is  what  an  idiot  or  a  monkey 
would  do  rather  than  a  normal  child  who  had  been  shown  by 
ocular  demonstration  what  the  task  really  was.  If  it  were 
remarked  that  in  the  case  of  a  particular  child  the  task  was 
so  easy  that  one  or  two  repetitions  exiiausted  the  interest, 
Madame  Montessori  herself  would  respond  that  the  child  was 
too  mature  for  the  exercise  in  question  and  should  be  given 
a  more  difficult  one  or  have  the  same  exercise  rendered  more 
complicated  by  the  mixing  up  of  the  insets  and  the  placing  of 
them  on  a  table  some  distance  away  so  that  the  child  might 
be  compelled  to  carry  in  his  mind  the  image  of  the  particular 
size  demanded.  Such  a  variation  would,  I  fancy,  furnish  a 
severe  test  even  for  the  critic  who  raises  the  objection,  since 
many  of  us  have,  I  fancy,  seen  a  parlor  full  of  people  at  an 
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evening  entertainment  entirely  absorbed  in  attempting  or  in 
watching  attempts  to  perform  just  such  feats. 

The  important  thing  about  "auto-education"  and  "sense 
training"  is  not  the  particular  material  used  by  a  particular 
experimenter  but  the  value  of  the  principles  which  underlie 
them  and  the  possibility  of  their  varied  and  extensive  applica- 
tions. 

There  is  space  for  reference  to  only  one  other  criticism  of 
the  Montessori  doctrine.  It  has  been  claimed  that  she  is  an 
individualist — she  would  train  the  child  by  himself  instead  of 
through  group  activities.  Two  answers  can  be  made  to  this 
objection.  The  first  is  that  if  Madame  Montessori  is  an  in- 
dividualist, so  is  the  child,  and  so  are  we  all.  Much  of  our 
invention,  of  our  poetry,  of  our  art,  of  our  philanthropy,  of 
our  teaching  even,  springs  from  individualism- — from  that  in- 
ner urgency  which  prompts  to  self-expression.  But  the  child 
of  from  three  to  seven  is  the  greatest  individualist  of  us  all. 
His  powers  of  body  and  mind  are  dawning  and  growing  and 
he  must  try  them.  It  is  the  effort,  not  the  result,  that  appeals 
to  him  and  accomplishment  is  usually  but  the  cue  to  another 
attempt.  We,  in  our  sophisticated  maturity,  may  see  social 
purpose  in  all  this  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  child  does  not. 

The  second  answer  is  that  few  of  Madame  Montessori's 
critics  have  borne  constantly  in  mind  the  fact  that  she  deals 
only  with  the  period  of  early  childhood  and  definitely  recog- 
nizes a  period  when  her  "individualistic"  methods  and  exer- 
cises will  give  place  to  methods  which  are  definitely  and  con- 
sciously social  and  where  even  the  immoveable  desk  and  the 
large  class  will  have  a  place  in  his  education.  As  it  is,  she 
provides  a  large  place  for  the  social  impulses  of  the  child  in 
the  practical  exercises  of  the  Children's  House,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  in  a  former  article. 

There  is  need  of  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  extrava- 
gant use  of  the  term  "social"  in  present  day  educational  discus- 
sions. We  must  educate  the  child,  we  are  told  with  a  tire- 
some reiteration,  for  social  life,  in  and  through  a  constant 
participation  in  social  life,  as  if  the  child  or  tiie  man  should 
never  be  allowed  to  get  away  from  his  fellows,  and  do  what 
he  wants  to  do  just  because  he    wants  to  do    it,     A    robust 
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society  is  built  upon  a  robust  individualism  in  its  members 
and  Madame  Montessori  believes  that  to  neglect  and  maim 
the  self  is  just  as  bad  as  to  neglect  and  maim  society.  Per- 
haps she  is  right. 

CANADA,  MAPLE  LAND 

Canada!  Maple  land!  Land  of  great  mountains! 

Lake-land  and  River-land!     Land  'twixt  the  seas! 
Grant  us,  God,  hearts  that  are  large  as  our  heritage, 

Spirits  as  free  as  the  breeze! 

Grant  us  Thy  fear  that  we  walk  in  humility — 
Fear  that  is  reverent — not  fear  that  is  base  ; 
■  Grant  to  us  righteousness,  wisdom,  prosperity, 
Peace — if  unstained  by  disgrace. 

Grant  us  Thy  love  and  the  love  of  our  country ; 

Grant  us  Thy  strength,  for  our  strength's  in  Thy  name ; 
Shield  us  from  danger,  from  every  adversity. 

Shield  us,  O  Father,  from  shame ! 

Last  born  of  Nations!  the  offspring  of  freedom! 

Fleir  to  wide  prairies,  thick  forests,  red  gold! 
God  grant  us  wisdom  to  value  our  birth-right. 

Courage  to  guard  what  we  hold.- — Anonymous. 


A  small  boy  handed  in  the  following  on  an  examination 
paper  in  United  States  history: 

"General  Braddock  was  killed  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
He  had  three  horses  shot  under  him  and  a  fourth  went  througli 
his  clothes." 


Joel  Chandler  Harris,  the  author  of  Uncle  Remus,  was  at 
his  desk  one  night  when  an  old-time  reporter  looked  over  and 
said:  "Joe,  how  do  you  spell 'graphic'?    With  one 'f  or  two?" 

"Well,"  said  the  kindly  Uncle  Remus,  who  was  too  gentle 
to  hurt  even  a  common  adjective,  "if  you  are  going  to  use 
any,  Bill,  I  guess  you  might  as  well  go  the  limit." — School 
News. 


Out=Door  Geography 

J.   W.  EMERY,  B.A.,  B.PAED. 
The  Normal  School,  Stratford,  Ont. 

GEOGRAPHY  is  usually  defined  as  the  science  that  treats 
of  the  earth.  Accepting  this  definition,  we  may  ask 
( I )  To  what  extent  have  we  applied  scientific  methods 
to  the  teaching  of  the  subject?  and  (2)  What  is  meant  by 
this  earth  of  which  the  science  treats?  We  shall  attempt  to 
answer  these  two  questions  in  turn. 

(i)  Few  teachers  of  to-day  would  consent  to  teach  clicmis- 
try  or  physics  solely  from  books,  charts  and  lectures ;  fewer 
still  would  wish  to  conduct  studies  in  botany  or  zoology  with 
their  pupils  confined  to  the  inside  of  the  school-room.  For 
the  prosecution  of  these  studies  an  elaborate  equipment  is 
demanded.  Test  tube  and  balance,  scalpel  and  microscope 
for  indoor  study  and  frequent  excursions  outside  are  now 
considered  necessities  and  even  bare   necessities   for  proper 
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science  teaching,  so  fully  are  we  convinced  of  the  need  of 
causing  the  pupil  to  get  knowledge  by  his  own  exertions  and 
by  actual  observation. 

When  we  turn  to  geography,  however,  the  meeting  place  of 
all  the  sciences,  we  must  confess  that  no  such  care  has  been 
shown.  Though  it  has  had  a  place  on  the  school  programme 
for  two  or  three  centuries,  it  has  in  many  public  and  higli 
schools  scarcely  been  regarded  as  a  science  at  all.  The  meth- 
ods have  been  anything  but  scientific,  consisting  chiefly  in  the 
memorization  of  unrelated  facts  derived  entirely  from  maps 
and  text-books,  ("Entrance  Notes"  for  cramming  in  many 
cases),  and  this  within  the  four  walls  of  the  school- room. 
Taught  thus,  geography  becomes  a  piece  of  formal  school 
drudgery  wiien  it  might  be  made  a  subject  of  intense  interest, 
stimulating  to  the  pupil  and  permitting  the  free  and  pleasur- 
able exercise  of  his  activities. 

There  are  many  maxims  that  we  are  never  tired  of  quoting : 
''Base  new  knowledge  on  the  child's  experience";  "Pass  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown" ;  "From  simple  to  complex" ; 
"From  concrete  to  abstract" ;  "Train  the  senses" ;  "Use  the 
motor  activities";  "Employ  the  law  of  interest  and  self-ac- 
tivity" ;  "Develop  power."  If  there  is  any  truth  in  these,  they 
all  point  to  one  conclusion  when  applied  to  geography :  Make 
every  possible  use  of  out-door  work. 

It  may,  further,  be  pointed  out  that  geograpiiy  and  nature 
study  are  the  only  studies  on  the  public  school  course  that 
lend  themselves  to  this  method  of  direct  observation.  If  the 
pupil  is  to  be  taught  to  rely  on  his  own  senses  rather  than  on 
the  words  of  the  teacher  or  text-book,  it  will  be  largely 
through  the  study  of  these  two  subjects. 

(2)  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
earth  is  near  enough  for  this  out-door  treatment,  but,  thanks 
to  the  uniformity  of  nature's  laws,  any  small  portion  may  be 
taken  as  representative  of  the  whole.  The  study  of  the  pond 
near  the  home  or  school,  of  the  creeks,  the  hills  and  valleys, 
of  the  activities  of  the  farm  or  town,  of  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing at  the  country  store,  or  of  the  small  shipments  of  produce 
at  the  wayside  station  is  entitled  to  be  called  geography  as 
much  as  the  recitation  of  lists  of  facts  about  Siam  or  Siberia. 
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Moreover,  the  consideration  of  these  small  things  immediately 
under  the  pupil's  notice  will  prepare  him  for  the  conception 
of  greater  and  more  remote  features  to  come  before  him  later. 
The  water  running  in  the  little  stream  near  the  school  acts 
precisely  like  that  in  the  great  rivers  that  drain  continents ; 
Winnipeg  or  Chicago  as  collecting  and  distributing  centres 
differ  only  in  degree  from  the  village  with  its  half-dozen 
stores. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  value  of  practical  work  in 
geography  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  emphasize  the  need  at 
great  length  here.  It  may,  however,  be  helpful  to  suggest 
some  directions  in  which  the  work  may  be  carried  out,  and  a 
suggested  outline  of  work  for  the  primary  class  will  partly 
serve  this  purpose.  The  course  suggested  for  this  class  is  as 
follows : — 

The  sun ;  appearance  under  different  atmospheric  conditions ; 
beautiful  effects  produced;  its  changing  position  during  the 
day;  changes  in  the  length  of  day  and  night  during  the  year; 
the  sun's  work ;  result  of  land  sloping  to  south  or  north ; 
where  are  the  earliest  flowers  found?  Where  does  the  snow 
first  melt? 

The  moon :  appearance  at  different  times  during  the  month ; 
sometimes  seen  during  the  day  but  not  at  night ;  halos ;  stars, 
naming  one  or  two  (Venus  and  Sirius,  for  example)  ;  con- 
stellations (recognition  of  Orion  and  the  Dipper)  ;  the  sky 
and  its  changes;  clouds  and  their  meaning;  weather  observa- 
tions ;  records  kept  by  teacher  on  blackboard ;  nature  and 
value  of  rain,  hail,  snow,  dew,  fog  (memory  gems  may  be 
learned  in  connection  with  any  part  of  the  foregoing). 

Easy  land  and  water  forms,  so-called  "definitions,"  islands, 
hills,  valleys,  ponds,  lakes,  streams  with  sand  or  clay  modelling 
for  seat-work.  Household  operations,  farm  activities,  street 
scenes,  stores,  markets,  railway  trains  and  boats. 

This  may  look  a  somewhat  formidable  course  for  the  first 
class,  but  it  is  intended  that  simple  observations  only  siiould 
be  made,  explanations  being  reserved  till  a  later  stage.  The 
chief  object  of  this  early  work  is  to  train  the  child  to  use  his 
eyes  intelligently. 
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The  character  of  the  practical  work  that  is  done  in  the  dif- 
ferent grades,  much  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  locality 
of  the  school.  The  teacher  should  make  it  a  point  to  become 
thorougiily  acquainted  with  his  surroundings  and  then  set  the 
pupils  to  work  at  such  exercises  as  are  made  possible  by  the 
conditions  that  obtain. 

How  is  the  outdoor  work  to  be  done  ?  The  teacher  must  lay 
aside  the  time-honoured  text-book  occasionally  and  lead  the 
pupils  to  where  they  can  read  the  "sermons  in  stones  and 
books  in  the  running  brooks."  If  the  excursion  is  found 
impracticable,  then  definite  problems  must  be  given  involving 
personal  outdoor  observations,  and  answers  to  these  must  be 
demanded  at  specified  times.  Some  difficulty  may  be  encoun- 
tered at  first,  for  habits,  especially  good  ones,  are  not  easy  to 
form. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  large  part  of  the  geography  that  must 
be  learned  from  books  and  maps,  but  even  in  the  study  of  a 
distant  country  like  Holland  or  Persia,  it  is  possible  on  the 
one  hand  to  degrade  the  lesson  into  a  mere  juggling  with  a 
few  marks  on  the  wall  map,  and  on  the  other  to  make  it  the 
interesting  study  of  a  real  country.  Valuable  though  the  map 
is,  the  mind  must  be  kept  rather  on  the  country  itself,  by 
vivid  descriptions,  supplementary  reading,  exhibition  of  pro- 
ducts, and  by  pictures  of  its  inhabitants  and  scenery. 

Much  might  be  said  in  favour  of  introducing  a  few  chemi- 
cal and  physical  experiments  into  the  indoor  geography  les- 
sons, with  a  view  to  throwing  more  light  on  facts  observed 
outside.  It  must  suffice  here  to  refer  only  to  a  few  instances, 
viz.,  the  relation  of  convection  to  winds ;  expansion  to  rock- 
breaking  ;  magnetism  to  navigation ;  carbon  dioxide  to  lime- 
stone; the  barometer  and  hygrometer  to  climate;  evaporation 
and  condensation  to  clouds ;  rain,  snow,  dew,  etc. ;  capillar- 
ity to  soil  moisture ;  electricity  to  manufacture  and  transporta- 
tion ;  gravity  to  springs ;  artesian  wells,  landslides,  avalanches ; 
conduction  and  radiation  to  snow  as  a  blanket,  dew,  asbestos 
clothing.  Five  dollars'  worth  of  carefully  selected  apparattis 
along  with  that  which  a  thoughtful  teacher  could  devise  would 
be  far  more  useful  in  the    geography    lessons  than    the  ex- 
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pensive  globe  that  for  so  long  a  time  has  been  accepted  as  a 
very  proper  piece  of  furniture  for  the  school-room. 

The  newspaper,  when  properly  used,  may  be  made  a  valu- 
able aid  in  the  geography  lessons,  at  the  same  time  giving  the 
teacher  an  opportunity  to  direct  the  children  in  their  outside 
reading.  In  the  circulars  issued  by  railway  and  steamboat 
offices  there  are  many  railway  maps,  pictures  and  up-to-date 
facts  difficult  to  obtain  elsewhere.  The  various  reports  and 
bulletins  published  from  time  to  time  by  the  different  Depart- 
ments of  the  Provincial  and  Federal  governments  contain 
much  accurate  information  as  well  as  good  photographs  and 
maps  of  interesting  localities. 

The  more  the  pupil  discovers  for  himself  either  indoors  or 
out,  in  any  subject,  the  better  for  him,  though  it  means  harder 
work  for  the  teacher  in  the  sense  that  traditional  routine  work 
must  give  place  to  the  exercise  of  a  high  degree  of  intelli- 
gence. To  produce  thinking  pupils,  thoughtful  teachers  are 
necessary — teachers  who,  while  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
modern  pedagogical  methods,  rules,  and  devices,  are  bound  by 
none,  but  are  at  any  time  willing  to  proceed  along  lines  sug- 
gested by  common  sense.  An  outdoor  study  of  geography  is 
the  application  of  both  common  sense  and  the  best  of  our 
educational  maxims. 


"Joimny,"  said  the  boy's  mother,  "1  hope  you  have  been  a 
nice,  quiet  boy  at  school  this  afternoon." 

"That's  what  I  was,"  answered  Johnny.  "I  went  to  sleep 
right  after  dinner,  and  the  teacher  said  she'd  whip  any  boy 
in  the  room  who  waked  me  up." — Boston  Post. 


He  who  knows  not,  and  knows  not  that  he  knows  not. 

Is  a  fool — avoid  him. 
He  who  knows  not,  and  knows  that  he  knows  not. 

Is  a  child — teach  him. 
He  who  knows,  and  knows  not  that  he  knows, 

Is  asleep — awake  him.  ^ 

He  who  knows,  and  knows  that  he  knows, 

Is  a  wise  man — follow  him. — Oriental  Saying. 


How  Three  Pictures  Came  to  a  Primary  Room 


ANNA  S.  GRAHAM 
Minnedosa,  Man. 


//  w  WISH  we  had  some  pictures  for  the  walls  of  this 
I  room,"  said  Miss  Green  to  herself  one  afternoon  after 
"*■  the  wee  tots  of  her  primary  class  had  gone  home.  "But 
there  seems  no  place  to  put  them:  the  south  wall  is  taken  up 
with  six  large  windows,  and  around  the  other  walls  there  are 
blackboards.  I  have  some  Perry  prints,  but,  as  tiiey  are 
small,  and  hence  must  be  placed  low  to  admit  of  their  being 
seen  and  studied  by  the  children,  there  is  no  place  for  them. 
And  if  we  were  getting  pictures  for  above  the  blackboards, 
they  would  require  to  be  large  in  order  to  be  easily  seen. 
Large  pictures  I  cannot  afford.  However,  I  have  a  good 
supply  of  peimy  prints,  so,  even  though  we  have  no  place  for 
them,  we  can  pass  them  around  and  enjoy  them  while  we 
'await  developments.'  " 

The  first  pictures  to  be  studied  in  this  way  were  several  of 
Rosa  Bonheur's.  Miss  Green  siiowed  first  of  all  the  portrait 
of  this  great  animal  painter  as  she  sits  with  little  "Wasp"  on 
her  knee.  She  told  of  Rosa's  parents,  her  young  life,  her 
talent  for  painting,  her  first  exhibit  in  the  French  salon,  the 
painting  in  which  case  was  one  showing  her  pet  rabbits  nibbling 
at  a  carrot.  Then  each  day  she  showed  an  additional  print 
of  one  of  Rosa's  paintings  until  the  most  important  of  them 
were  not  only  known  by  name  but  had  become  friends  of  the 
whole  room.  "Oxen  ploughing,"  "An  Old  Monarch,"  "A 
Noble  Charger,"  "On  the  Alert,"  "Changing  Pasture,"  "Lions 
at  Home,"  "Highland  Cattle;"  what  pleasant  and  profitable 
half-hours  these  provided!  Perhaps  it  was  because  "The 
Horse  Fair"  was  Miss  Green's  favourite  that  it  became  that 
of  the  children  in  her  room.  How  delighted  they  were  when 
she  told  them  that  the  horses  were  painted  in  two-thirds  their 
life  size,  requiring  the  largest  canvas  ever  used  by  any  animal 
painter  up  to  that  time.  "I  can  just  imagine  I  see  the  paint- 
ing," said  little  Vera  Muir.  "I  can  shut  my  eyes  and  imagine 
her  too,  standing  on  the  ladder  to  reach  the  top  of  the  can- 
vas.   Did  sl|e  wear  merr's  clothes  when  she  was  painting  'The 
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Horse  Fair'  ?    I  wish  I  could  see    that    picture  in    the    real 
colours ;  it  must  be  'swell' !" 

A'era  little  dreamed  that  her  desire  was  so  soon  to  become 
a  reality.  A  few  days  after  this,  Minnie  McDonald  came 
to  school  with  a  very  beaming  face  and  a  very  large  parcel 
for  Miss  Green.     A  note  accompanying  the  parcel  read: 

"Dear  Miss  Green, — Minnie  has  been  greatly  interested 
in  your  talks  on  Rosa  Bonheur  and  her  paintings.  Yester- 
day, while  searching  for  somethhig  in  our  attic,  I  came 
across  this  picture  of  'The  Horse  Fair.'  The  frame  was  not 
at  all  presentable,  but  the  colouring  of  the  picture  was  well 
preserved,  so  we  have  gilded  both  mat  and  frame,  as  you 
see.  If  you  will  accept  of  the  loan  of  the  picture  for  your 
room,  you  may  have  it  for  as  long  as  you  are  .teacher  in  that 
room.     Then  it  is  to  be  returned  to  Minnie. 

Thank  you,  so  much,  for  the  interest  in  pictures  which  you 
are  awakening  in  my  little  daughter. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Isabel   McDonald." 

When  Miss  Green  opened  the  parcel  she  found  a  large 
coloured  print  of  "The  Horse  Fair,"  with  dull  gilt  mat  and 
frame,  as  the  note  had  said.  The  picture  complete  measured 
2'6"x3'6",  quite  large  enough  to  be  clearly  seen  from  any 
corner  of  the  room,  and  of  suitable  size  for  the  wall  space 
above  her  front  blackboard. 

The  delight  of  the  children  was  past  telling.  "Can''t  we 
save  our  money  and  buy  some  more  pictures?"  suggested 
one  generous  little  girl.  Miss  Green  iiad  noticed  that  quite 
a  sum  of  money  was  spent  daily  in  candy  and  gum  so  she 
suggested  that  any  money  laid  aside  towards  the  purchase  of 
a  picture  should  be  that  which  entailed  the  sacrifice  of  some 
luxury,  such  as  candy  or  gum,  or  that  which  in  some  way 
had  been  earned  by  the  small  givers. 

On  the  teacher's  desk,  therefore,  there  appeared  a  purse 
into  which  chubby  little  hands  daily  dropped  small  savings. 
Each  day  Miss  Green  shook  the  purse  and  the  pleasant 
jingle  of  the  small  coins  brought  forty  answering  smiles. 
Each  day  the  purse  grew  in  weight.'  And,  oh  what  sacrifices 
its  weight  represented !    Little  Robbie  Welland,  whose  mother 
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never  had  any  "nickels"  to  give  him  for  candy,  gladly  carried 
in  the  night-wood  for  Miss  Green's  mother,  and  in  this 
way  earned  an  occasional  ten  cent  piece.  The  principal  of 
the  school  denied  himself  a  new  book  that  he  might  give  fifty 
cents  towards  the  picture.  The  inspector  made  a  like  sacri- 
fice in  order  to  encourage  the  boys  and  girls.  The  teacher 
daily  added  a  small  contribution.  And  so  the  purse  grew 
heavy. 

One  day  in  early  spring,  after  Miss  Green  had  returned 
from  her  Easter  vacation  in  the  city,  an  express  package  was 
left  just  outside  the  primary  room  door.  The  next  morning 
there  were  two — not  one,  but  two — new  pictures  hanging  in 
Miss  Green's  room.  Over  each  Avas  a  draping  of  cheese- 
cloth from  the  corners  of  which  hung  tiny  ribbons.  "The 
pictures  are  two  that  we  know  well,"  said  Miss  Green  in 
response  to  many  eager  questionings.  Can  we  be  patient 
enough  to  wait  until  after  the  afternoon  recess  before  we 
look  at  them?" 

At  three  o'clock  when  all  were  in  readiness  Miss  Green 
spoke  of  the  patient  waiting  for  this  happy  hour ;  of  the  will- 
ing hands  that  had  earned  money  to  help  buy  the  pictures ; 
of  the  brave  children  who  had  mastered  themselves  in  order 
to  give  something,  and  of  the  joy  the  pictures  would  bring, 
not  only  to  themselves  but  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  in  after 
years  would  sit  in  tiiese  seats — the  little  brothers  and  sisters 
who  were  perhaps  at  home  in  the  cradles  now. 

"Maudie  and  Clara  may  unveil  this  picture  first,"  she 
said,  and  two  girls  passed  proudly  forward  and  pulled  the 
ribbons,  disclosing — oh  joy ! — one  of  the  very  pictures  they 
had  so  greatly  desired  but  for  the  purchase  of  which  they 
feared  they  would  not  have  money  enough — "The  Sistine 
Madonna!"  It  was  a  large  reproduction  in  soft  tones  of 
brown,  framed  in  unpolished  wood  of  a  deeper  brown. 

When  there  came  a  lull  in  the  children's  expression  of 
delight.  Miss  Green  told  (although  not  for  the  first  time)  of 
the  young  Raphael  who  painted  this  most  nearly  perfect  of 
all  pictures.  She  told  how  he  went  about  the  streets  studying 
faces,  that  he  might  find  those  of  sufficient  beauty  and  ten- 
derness for  his  ideals  of  the  sweet-faced  Mary  and  the  little 
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babe  of  Bethlehem.  Then,  as  though  the  eager  httle  faces  gazed 
into  those  in  Raphael's  masterpiece,  Miss  Green  told  of  the 
Dresden  gallery  over  in  Germany  where  the  original  of  this  pic- 
ture hangs,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  some  day  some  of 
them  might  visit  the  "throne  room"  and  enjoy  the  beauty 
and  the  glory  of  the  picture  as  the  gentle  Raphael  had,  him- 
self, painted  it. 

Then  came  the  unveiling  of  the  other  picture.  Two  boys. 
Willie  and  Henry,  "did  the  honours"  here,  as  it  was  a  picture 
which  appealed  perhaps  more  strongly  to  them  than  to  the 
girls — Landseer's  "Shoeing  the  Bay  Mare." 

How  often  they  had  enjoyed  it  in  the  small  print,  but  how 
splendid  to  iiave  it  now  where  it  can  be  seen  from  the  farth- 
est corner  of  the  room!  There  are  the  same  four  figures, 
but  how  much  better  they  appear  in  the  large  print!  The 
bay  mare  is,  of  course,  the  centre  of  attraction.  How  glossy 
her  hide  looks  in  contrast  with  the  shaggy  hair  of  the  donkey ! 
Between  the  anvil  and  the  forge  there  is  only  space  enough 
for  the  horse  to  stand,  yet  the  blacksmith  is  quite  as  happy 
as  though  in  a  more  modern  and  roomy  shop.  Among  his 
dumb  companions  he  is  quite  at  home,  and,  why  not? — they 
are  his  friends. 

"Is  that  a  bird  cage  over  their  heads?"  asked  little  Mary. 
But  just  then  the  bell  rang,  putting  an  end  to  further  discus- 
sion. 

Forty  happy-hearted  children  went  home  that  afternoon 
each  carrying  a  small  print  of  "The  Sistine  Madonna"  and 
one  of  "Shoeing  the  Bay  Mare."  What  forty  mothers  listened 
to  at  home  has  yet  to  be  revealed. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  unveiled  those  pictures  have  long 
since  passed  to  higher  grades,  but  occasionally  they  "pop  in" 
to  renew  old  loves,  for  the  pictures  still  iiang  in  Miss  Green's 
sunny  schoolroom,  although  now  exerting  their  unconscious 
influence  on  forty  other  little  boys  and  girls.  But  who  can 
estimate  how   far-reaching  such  influence  may  be! 


From  a  boy's  examination  paper:  "Each  United  Empire 
Loyalist  who  came  to  Canada  was  given  fifteen  million  dollars, 
a  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  a  cow." 


Borne  History 

MISS  G.  M.  MACDONALD 
The  Practice  School,  Calgary,  Alta. 

(Editor's  Note  :  "  Home  History"  is  prescribed  for  Grade  V.  in  the 
Alberta  public  school  course.',  In  Ontario  it  is  taken  up  in  Form  II.  of  the 
public    schools  ;    and    it    appears    in    some    form    orj  other    in    the    public 

school  courses  in  all  the  provinces.) 

I 

MANY  of  us  probably  would  confess  to  a  sinking  sen- 
sation when  we  saw  on  the  new  curriculum  the 
topic  Home  History.  There  was  no  history  as  we 
understood  it  connected  with  the  place.  History  had  been 
for  the  most  part,  a  thing  remote  in  time  and  place,  a  thing 
of  brave  men  and  brave  deeds  and  battles  long  ago. 
Wandering  through  one  of  the  old  cities  of  the  East  one 
could  give  it  place  to  some  extent,  by  a  metal  tablet  that  told 
where  a  great  explorer  had  landed,  where  some  famous  man 
had  lived  or  where  some  first  building  had  stood.  On  a 
lonely  wood  road  in  the  early  twilight  one  could  fancy  beady 
eyes  watching  every  movement  through  the  branches ;  and 
on  tiie  still  waters  of  a  lake  dusky  shapes  formed  in  the 
shadows  of  the  trees.  One  was  quite  ready  to  hear  a  war- 
whoop.  But  none  of  this  could  be  applied  to  the  bright, 
sunlit  prairies  and  excessively  new  hamlets  of  the  West, 
where  people  had  been  so  busy  making  history  they  had  not 
had  time  to  write  it.  One  had  to  go  beyond  the  domain  of 
books  to  the  original  source,  as  did  the  early  historians.  An 
advantage  was  tiie  getting  away  from  one  of  the  difficulties 
of  text-books,  namely,  that  "no  mind  is  absolutely  unbiassed, 
and  no  matter  what  they  profess,  historians  form  a  hypoth- 
esis and  shape  events  and  characters  to  conform  to  it."  Our 
information  might  be  limited,  but  it  would  be  first  hand. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  origin  of  the  community  we  read 
all  the  stories  we  could  find  about  the  time  before  the  white 
man  came  to  the  country  to  settle.  A  pile  of  whitened  bones 
told  its  tale  of  buffalo  extermination,  and  this  led  us  to  find 
out  the  religious  rites  connected  with  the  hunt  and  the  pre- 
paration of  the  enclosure,  which  have  been  graphically  told 
and    frequently.     "Blackfoot    Lodge    Tales"  gave    us  ample 
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material  on  Indian  customs  and  the  life  of  the  warriors  of 
the  plains  so  different  from  what  we  could  see  at  the  present 
time  on  the  Reserve,  A  Hudson  Bay  Fort  was  full  of  in- 
terest. We  filled  the  mind  with  the  life  there  long  ago,  with 
the  life  there  to-day  in  remote  places.  We  pictured  the 
factor  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  supplied  with  books,  and  gave 
an  idea  of  what  it  means  to  take  a  library  such  a  -distance 
from  civilization — what  it  means  to  have  it  there.  The 
Mounted  Police  furnished  more  stories  of  daring  and  endur- 
ance, and  added  another  block  for  the  building  we  are  raising 
of   our   country's   attractions. 

The  origin  of  a  community  in  the  West  is,  perhaps,  not 
unlike  that  of  an  ordinary  one  in  the  East,  and  even  there 
places  that  have  special  historic  significance  are  rare.  There 
may  be  no  outward  reason  for  the  location  of  a  particular 
place,  and  yet  some  pioneer  with  westward-looking  eyes 
chose  that  spot  from  the  wide  expanse  of  prairie  to  be  his 
home.  Perhaps  it  was  a  glimpse  of  mountain  or  river, 
perhaps  the  grand  idea  of  loneliness  and  solitude  that 
appealed  to  him.  We  found  what  the  charm  was  and  added 
as  many  others  as  possible.  That  place  is  the  home  of  the 
class,  and  to  them  it  must  be  the  dearest  spot  on  earth.  We 
wanted  them  to  know  all  about  it,  the  beauty  of  sky  or  hill 
or  wood  it  possessed,  its  growth  and  development,  the  im- 
provements made ;  and  to  be  able  to  tell  about  it  intelligently. 
We  wanted  them  to  feel  as  part  of  it,  to  have  a  sense  of 
belonging,  of  being  one  with  the  soil  that  has  helped  to  build 
up  their  bone  and  sinew.  Here  we  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  structure  of  loyalty  we  would  raise  that  should  later  ex- 
tend beyond  the  community  and  embrace  the  Province,  the 
Dominion,   the  Empire. 

When  we  came -to  the  personal  and  social  aspects  we  found 
the  same  opportunity  to  study  the  significance  of  individual 
achievement  that  had  been  met  in  wider  fields.  In  each 
place  there  is  the  pioneer,  the  first  mayor  or  reeve,  a  leader 
in  a  large  or  small  way,  but  a  man  singled  out  from  his 
fellows  by  character  or  faculty,  and  exerting  a  vast  influence 
on  the  life  of  the  community.  His  position  would  not  be 
possible  witiiout  followers,  and  we  studied  the  people,  those 
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who  just  do  the  best  they  can  from  day  to  day,  not  thinking 
of  honor  or  glory,  but  working  along  patiently,  happy  in  the 
little  things  which  after  all  are  the  greatest  of  life's  gifts. 
The  early  life  of  these  Western  pioneers  is  still  largely 
legendary.  It  had  not  so  much  hard  work  as  that  of  his 
Eastern  brother,  but  it  had  more  iiardship.  They  did  not 
•have  the  toil  of  felling  forests  to  make  a  clearing  that  would 
furnish  their  daily  bread,  and  the  soil  was  never  unwilling, 
but  they  had  a  colder  climate  to  fight  against,  and  often 
scarcity  of  fuel.  They  had  long  journeys  to  the  nearest 
trade  centre,  and  could  get  supplies  perhaps  once  or  twice 
a  year.  If  these  were  insufficient  they  did  without.  They 
had  need'  of  strength  of  body  and  mind  to  live  at  all,  and 
because  they  endured  we  have  the  comforts  railways  bring 
to  the  frontier. 

Then  the  day  came  when  we  had  "gone  over"  all  we  could 
find  about  the  early  days,  and  we  imagined  how  we  would 
spend  the  day  if  we  lived  then.  First  we  wrote  down  all 
the  things  we  do  in  an  ordinary  day  at  the  present  time  and 
then  proceeded  to  eliminate  or  add  as  the  case  might  be. 
The  boy  who  had  to  practise  every  morning  before  school 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  thought  of  the  days  before 
pianos  were  brought  to  the  country.  Such  chores  as  carrying 
water  from  a  river  or  well  seemed  much  more  attractive 
than  the  carrying  of  coal  and  ashes  of  the  present  day. 
Living  in  a  city  we  could  appreciate  the  time  when  there 
were  no  moving  pictures  or  newspapers  to  rival  the  attrac- 
tions of  home  work.  When  it  came  to  play  the  class  were 
back  in  the  days  of  Pandora.  It  was  only  after  a  few  sug- 
gestions they  realised  they  would  have  parents  who  could 
tell  them  about  some  of  the  amusements  we  now  have.  They 
waxed  enthusiastic  over  the  games  they  could  play  without 
outside  apparatus.  Many  ways  of  making  balls  were  found 
and  even  skates  were  manufactured  at  home.  It  was  a  reve- 
lation to  learn  how  completely  they  could  imagine  themselves 
in  the  past,  and  it  was  something  to  know  that  they  liked 
the  simple  life.  One  felt  a  sense  of  kinship  with  a  small 
girl  who  in  speaking  of  occupations  said  they  would  not 
know    anything    about    real    estate    then,    and   the   healthy, 
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loving  soul  of  a  boy  shone  out  when  he  said,  "It  would  be 
nicer  then.     There  would  be  no  houses  to  spoil  the  view." 

The  political  aspect  at  first  seems  more  formidable.  The 
various  organizations  are  dry,  dusty  affairs,  but  our  boys 
and  girls  cannot  begin  too  soon  to  learn  that  they  have  duties 
as  citizens.  We  have  tried  to  make  them  see  that  the  people 
who  have  gone  before  thought  for  us,  that  the  land  supports 
life  in  us,  and  we  know  that  we  must  give  something  in  return 
for  benefits  received.  We  treated  the  others  incidentally 
and  dwelt  particuarly  on  our  own  immediate  organization, 
the  city.  We  followed  the  elections  and  the  platforms  of 
candidates  with  keen  interest.  It  amounted  to  enthusiasm 
when  the  man  who  wanted  more  play-grounds  for  the  chil- 
dren was  elected  to  the  School  Board.  But  more  than  the 
duties  of  the  officials  we  considered  those  of  each  of  us.  A 
"city  beautiful"  committee  can  accomplish  little  if  the  aver- 
age citizen  has  not  in  him  a  spark  that  rises  above  the  clod 
and  sees  the  improvement  made  by  grass  and  trees  and 
flowers.  No  amount  of  care  of  boulevards  avails  if  children 
are  going  to  make  paths  across  them  at  will,  and  unless  they 
are  made  to  see  they  will  not  likely  think  a  tree  is  some- 
thing for  them  to  protect.  The  beauty  of  a  place  that  is 
just  clean  can  be  dwelt  upon,  and  the  advantage  of  open 
spaces. 

They  can  be  shown  their  responsibility  toward  the  Fire 
and  Health  Departments,  always  pointing  out  the  control 
needed  so  that  we  do  not  make  busybodies,  particularly 
when  we  are  getting  very  near  others  people's  business. 
Some  idea  of  the  protection  of  the  police  is  good,  empha- 
sizing the  fact  that  a  handful  of  men  could  not  manage 
thousands  of  people  in  a  city  if  the  great  majority  were  not 
managing  themselves  and  by  their  example  exerting  some 
influence  ovei:  the  others.  Some  preparing  for  emergencies 
is  needed  too,  as  part  of  the  training  for  good  citizenship. 
In  a  crisis  the  "spur  of  the  moment"  is  not  to  be  relied  on. 
It  is  the  course  of  action  that  has  been  quietly  thought  out 
lest  just  this  occasion  arise,  that  saves  in  time  of  danger. 

There  is  little  that  can  be  called  historic  association  in  the 
West,  and  a  utilitarian  people  do  not  look  for  it.     Reverence 
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for  old  things  is  almost  unknown.  Old  buildings,  even 
churches,  are  swept  away  before  the  onward  march  of  com- 
mercialism. Nothing  is  sacred.  It  is  true  tiiat  not  much 
building  has  been  done  for  the  future,  and  here  is  a  chance 
to  face  upstream,  to  oppose  the  ambition  to  get  rich  quickly 
that  loses  sight  of  finer  things.  In  every  neighbourhood  there 
is  a  first  building,  not  distinguished  from  others  perhaps,  but 
just  its  age  and  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  there,  entitles 
it  to  some  respect  and  consideration.  With  more  of  this 
care  for  old  things  carefully  taught,  there  would  be  even 
among  grown  people  less  vandalism  to  distress  the  archae- 
ologist. 

We  felt  ready  then  to  go  farther  afield,  to  learn  about  the 
colonization  of  the  great  country  we  are  privileged  to  call 
ours;  to  learn  about  leaders  there — explorers  who  had  to 
compel  others  to  follow,  so  startling  were  their  ideas— great 
men  who  sacrificed  everything,  even  life  itself,  for  their  ideal, 
their  church  or  their  country.  The  future  of  that  country 
is  in  our  hands,  that  responsibility  and  the  preparedness  of 
some  of  the  citizens  for  it  was  the  undercurrent  of  works 
in  History. 

HIS  IDEA  OF  A  GOOD  TIME 

"Dear  Papa: 

"We  children  are  having  a  good  time  here  now.  Mr.  Sager 
broke  his  leg  and  can't  work.  We  went  on  a  picnic  and  it 
rained  and  we  all  got  wet.  Many  children  here  are  sick  with 
mumps.  Mr.  Higgins  fell  off  the  wagon  and  broke  his  rib, 
but  he  can  work  a  little.  The  man  that  is  digging  the  deep 
well  whipped  us  boys  with  a  buggy  whip  because  we  threw 
sand  in  his  machine,  and  made  black  and  blue  marks  on  us. 
Ernest  cut  his  finger  badly.  We  are  all  very  happy." — Youth's 
Companion. 


Teacher — Late  again,  Willie!    Have  you  any  excuse? 
Willie — Please  teacher,  Smith's  dog  got  hold  of  my  pants. 
That's  why  I'm  a  little  bit  behind. 


How  I  Started  a  School  Garden 

FLORENCE  M.  PILKEY 
Minden,  Ont. 

WHEN  I  first  came  to  the  school  section  in  which  I  am 
at  present  teaching,  I  found  that  the  best  spirit 
had  not  in  the  past  existed  between  the  teachers 
and  the  parents.  The  parents  seemed  to  take  considerable 
delight  in  quarrelling  with  the  teacher.  One  of  my  pre- 
decessors had  had  two  lawsuits  with  parents,  and  other 
teachers   had  had   similar   trouble. 

Now,  I  felt  that  what  these  people  needed  was  a  "stirring- 
up," — something  to  arouse  their  interest  and  curiosity.  I 
gave  the  children  to  understand  that  /  was  the  teacher,  that 
the  parents  were  not  to  interfere,  and  that  I  would  do  all 
I  could  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  school  if  they 
would  but  honour  me  with  their  confidence. 

In  a  short  time  I  learned  the  names  of  the  most  trouble- 
some people  in  the  section — one  does  not  need  to  inquire, 
but  just  simply  listen  with  closed  lips — and  made  it  a  point 
to  call  on  these  to  find  out  why  they  were  troublesome  and 
to  try  and  get  them  interested  in  the  school.  I  suggested 
a  school  garden,  and  asked  for  help,  which  was  readily 
promised. 

Now,  the  school,  which  was  built  in  1905,  was  situated 
about  one  rod  from  the  foundation  of  the  old  one.  You 
can  picture  a  school  yard  with  an  old  school  foundation  in 
it  and  a  couple  of  dilapidated  buildings  on  the  side  hill.  It 
was  truly  a  sight   for  sore  eyes. 

However,  I  simply  visited  every  home  in  the  section  and 
drew  the  attention  of  these  people  to  the  need  of  a  cleaning 
up.  Naturally  some  objected  on  the  ground  that  "nothing 
had  ever  been  done  before,  and  they  saw  no  need  of  doing 
anything  now.  I  was  engaged  to  teach  from  books,"  etc. 
Nevertheless,  I  talked  "School  Garden,"  and  on  Arbor  Day 
I  invited  six  men  in  the  section  to  come  and  help  with  three 
teams.  But  in  this,  I  was  somewhat  disappointed,  for  just  one 
team  arrived,  although  there  were  five  men. 
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There  were  three  stumps  in  the  yard ;  so  I  wrote  a  note 
to  one  of  the  ratepayers,  asking  him  if  he  would  bring-  up  his 
stump  machine  and  take  the  stumps  out.  He  was  working  in 
the  field,  at  the  time,  but  sent  back  word  that,  if  I  would  send 
down  a  couple  of  men  to  help  load  the  machine,  he  would 
gladly  come  up.  Well,  I  then  spoke  to  one  of  his  nearest 
neighbours,  who  was  at  the  Bee,  and  he  said  that  they  had 
not  been  on  speaking  terms  for  years,  but  that  he  would  go 
if  no  one  else  could.  Result  was — the  machine  arrived ;  and 
you  will  find  in  the  illustration  a  picture  of  the  stump  machine 
at  work  in  the  school-yard.     The  men  became  friends  again. 


Takintf  Out  the  .Stumps 

One  half  of  the  ground  was  ploughed  on  Arbor  Day,  and 
it  was  not  touched  again  until  nearly  a  week  after,  when  I 
hired  the  same  man  to  finish  it,  and  another  to  harrow.  You 
see  the  ball  was  to  be  kept  rolling! 

The  soil,  being  very  sandy,  needed  a  fertiHzer;  so  I  went 
over  to  an  old  man,  who  never  did  anything  for  a  school,  and 
told  him  that  he  would  be  doing  something  for  the  school,  if 
he  would  furnisii  us  with  the  fertilizer.  He  was  delighted  to 
know  that  he  could  do  something  and  offered  his  wheel-bar- 
row to  draw  over  as  many  loads  as  we  needed.  Of  course 
the  boys  willingly  did  this. 
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The  old  sods  were  turned  up  and  one  mistake  we  made  just 
here.  We  dug  all  these  out,  shook  them  well  and  threw 
them  down  over  a  hill.  The  sods  should  have  been  kept  and 
left  to  decay. 

We  then  took  spades  and  dug  the  earth  one  foot  deep, 
making  the  different  plots,  by  raising  them  above  a  path, 
eighteen  inches  wide  all  around.  We  had  five  plots  (4x5') 
and  three  (5x7').  The  different  classes  had  their  different 
plots,  and  the  seeds  were  distributed  according  to  directions 
given  with  them.  We  took  lessons  on  seeds  prior  to  this 
and  thereby  learned  how  to  obtain  best  results.  At  the  back 
of  the  garden  we  had  corn,  sorghum  and  sunflowers.  Some 
of  the  children  brought  beans,  turnip  seed,  potatoes  and  tom- 
ato plants.  We  then  waited  for  the  sprouts  and  how  eagerly 
the  children  watched!  We  always  made  a  note  when  a  new 
one  came  to  view. 

Before  the  summer  holidays  we  appointed  a  committee  to 
look  after  the  garden  and  I  must  say  they  did  this  part  of  the 
work  remarkably  well.  A  few  of  the  mothers  "weeded" 
occasionally. 

I  kept  in  touch  with  experienced  teachers  and  also  Prof. 
McCready,  of  Guelph.  We  invited  him  to  visit  Haliburton 
County  and  give  us  a  few  hints.  He  very  kindly  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  the  result  of  his  visit  was  a  greatly  increased 
interest  among  the  teachers  and  parents. 

We  intended  making  an  exhibit  at  the  Fall  Fair,  but  just 
when  everything  was  at  its  best,  the  frost  came  and  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  our  garden.  The  children  were  so  disap- 
pointed because  we  could  collect  no  seeds. 

Probably  some  are  wondering  what  benefit  we  derived 
from  the  garden  when  we  could  make  no  showing  at  the  Fair, 
nor  collect  any  seeds.  Well,  if  you  could  step  into  the  sec- 
tion you  would  readily  see  where  the  interest  lies.  The  par- 
ents have  wakened  up  and  are  anxious  to  see  things,  do  things 
and  understand  things.  We  are  nearer  to  one  other  because 
I  am  one  of  them  when  I  can  talk  about  their  line  of  work, 
and  it  keeps  me  busy  answering  questions  and  finding  out 
the  answers. 
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The  interest  and  knowledge  are  of  great  value,  but  I  found 
I  made  the  mistake  of  doing  too  much  leading.  This  year  I 
hope  to  convince  the  parents  and  children  that  /  am  not  the 
one  to  please — but  the  whole  section  at  large.  So  often  one 
would  say,  "Yes,  I  will  do  anything  for  you." 

We  are  now  planning  for  next  year's  work. 


Celebrating-  the  24th 


The  Art  of  Reading 

CORA  R.  L.  FISHER 

Paisley,  Ont. 

SOME  teachers  may  object  to  the  word  "art"  in  the  title 
I  have  chosen,  but  I  think  the  dictionary  meaning  is 
most    apphcable — "a  dexterity,  or    cunning,    or    skill" 
in  reading.     That  is  our  aim — a  skill  in  reading. 

But  what  is  a  skill  in  reading?  Some  teachers  think  it 
is  a  demonstration  of  elocutionary  ability;  others,  that  it  is 
a  facility  in  pronouncing  words;  others,  well,  it  would  puzzle 
one  to  decipher  their  ideas  on  the  subject,  if  their  ideas  can 
be  judged  by  the  readers  they  produce.  But  to  come  back 
to  our  question,  what  is  skill  in  reading?  I  would  say  it  is 
the  power  to  convey,  in  a  pleasing  manner,  to  the  listener  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  writer.  That,  of  course,  neces- 
sitates a  facility  in  pronouncing  words,  but  it  also  means 
temporary  abandonment  of  self  to  the  ideas  and  ideals  of 
the  author. 

In  pupils  this  cannot  be  obtained  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  author;  and  we  obtain  this  by 
our  study  of  literature.  The  pupil  must  be  able  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  what  he  reads,  and  in  the  case  of  pas- 
sages that  contain  difficulties,  literature  must  precede  reading. 
And  yet  how  many  teachers  keep  on  having  reading  lessons,  ■ 
irrespective  of  whether  the  lesson  has  been  studied  as  liter- 
ature or  not.  Supposing  the  lesson  has  been  taught  as  liter- 
ature, and  that  the  pupils  as  a  class  imderstand  the  thoughts 
and  appreciate  the  feelings  contained  in  it.  The  next  thing 
is  to  get  them  to  give  expression  to  those  thoughts  and 
feelings. 

First,  the  teacher  must  be  enthusiastic.  Few  pupils  will 
read  well  with  an  expressionless  statue  standing  in  front 
of  them  ready  to  criticise,- — coldly  and  calmly  even  if  correctly, 
his  efforts.  The  teacher  should  be  animated,  not  restrain- 
ing the  pupil  by  listening  too  intently ;  and  yet  being  so 
familiar  with  the  lesson  that  while  apparently  not  criticis- 
ing she  can  yet  correct  the  work  of  the  pupil.  This  is 
difficult  to  do  at  first  but  is  well  worth  the  effort,  so  grati- 
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fying  will  be  the  results.     And  in  the  case  of  such  selections 
as  "The  Ocean,"  "The  Saxon  and  the  Gael,"    "To  a  Water 
Fowl,"  it  is  well  to  memorise  them;  it  will  do  you  good  too. 
You  then  have  the  advantage  of  being  free  and  unrestrained. 
But  if  the  pupils  are  to  gain  power  to  read  and  to  inter- 
pret for  themselves,  they  must  have  practice  also  in  reading 
sight  passages  that    they    have    not    studied  in  the  literature 
class.     One   way   in  which   this   practice   may   be   secured   is 
by  means   of   their  supplementary   reading.      I    consider  that 
supplementary   reading  loses  its   value  unless  it  be   intensely 
interesting.     To  illustrate,  I   remember  taking  as  supplemen- 
tary reading  with  a  junior  and  senior  fourth  class  that  book 
"Rebecca  of    Sunnybrook  Farm."     Each  pupil   read  at  least 
five  minutes.     While  some  were  reading  it  was  very  inter- 
esting, and  again  while  others   were  reading  it  was,  to  say 
the  least,  depressing.     Now,  the  pupils  had  become  so  inter- 
ested in  the  book  that  they  did  not  want  it  spoiled  in   the 
reading,  and  they  took  good  care,  with  the  freedom  of  school 
children,  to  let  the  careless  reader  know  that  his  effort,  or 
rather  lack    of    effort,    was    not    appreciated.      One   remark 
overheard  will  suffice  to  show.     "Say,  if  I  were  you  (or  was 
it,  'was  you?')     I  would   go   home    and    read    and  read  and 
read  until  I  could  get  up  and  read  so  a  fellow  could  under- 
stand me."     It  may    not    have    been    particularly  strong  in 
elegance    of     expression,    but     it    was     certainly    effective. 
Probably  a  couple  of  such  books  is  all  that  can  be  read  in 
a  term;  but  one  such  book  judiciously  used  will  accomplish 
wonders. 

Another  method  I  use  is  to  take  a  selection,  not  neces- 
sarily from  a  reader,  and  read  it  to  them  to  the  very  best 
of  my  ability.  If  the  teacher  is  a  good  reader,  the  pupils 
hear  correct  methods  and  experience  the  pleasure  derived, 
and  are  stimulated  to  better  efforts  themselves.  But, 
teachers,  be  sure  that  you  have  carefully  prepared  the  selec- 
tion yourselves;  and  that  the  example  set  them  is  worth 
copying.     Otherwise  it  were  better  not  to  attempt  it  at  all. 


In  the  Little  Red  Schoolhonse 


K.  H.  SPINNEY 

Principal.  Alexandra  Public  School,  Montreal 

(A  series  of  articles  relating-  to  the  work  of  the  rural  school — yet  siig-- 
g-estive  for  all  teachers.      Have  you  read  the  previous  numbers?) 

VII.   "The   Study   Period" 

THhe  half-hour  directly  preceding  12  o'clock  was  probably 
the  most  interesting  period  of  the  morning  session. 
Miss  Brown  had  named  this  half-hour  "the  study 
period." 

Many  of  us  are  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  creed  that  the 
school  is  a  place  for  the  "hearing"  of  lessons  and  the  home 
a  place  for  the  "learning"  of  them,  that  we  regard  as  little 
short  of  sacrilege  any  proposal  that  the  school  should  under- 
take both  of  these  functions.  Miss  Brown,  however,  was  a 
veritable  heretic  in  this  matter;  all  homework  was  optional. 

During  the  "study  period"  the  classes  were  occupied  as  fol- 
lows: Division  I.  was  studying  Geography;  Divisions  II.  and 
III.   SpelHngs;  Division  IV.  "Sight  Arithmetic." 

The  subject  of  the  geography  lesson  was  British  Columbia. 
There  had  been  a  preliminary  "talk"  on  the  preceding  day — 
from  which  talk  the  following  topics  had  been  developed,  and 
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written  in  note  books  secured  for  that  purpose.     It  took  only 
a  minute  to  write  tiie  topics  on  the  front  board : 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Boundaries 

Area 

Surface 

Locate  Mountains 

"        5    Rivers 

CHmate   (reasons) 

Products 

Minerals 

Exports 

Locate  5  Towns 

Describe  one  Town 

People 

Industries. 

It  was  understood  that  the  teacher  might  ask  a  pupil  to 
describe  British  Columbia  in  full,  or  to  describe  it  in  respect 
to  specified  topics. 

The  pupils  of  Divisions  II.  and  III.  had  neatly  written  lists 
of  commonly  misspelled  words,  divided  into  lessons  numbered 
I,  2,  3,  etc.  The  lesson  for  the  day  was  partly  review  and 
partly  new  work. 

For  the  "Sight  Arithmetic"  with  Division  IV.  the  front 
board  contained  about  50  examples  in  reduction  of  fractions 
to  lowest  terms — a  review  of  work  done  the  previous  month. 
The  examples  were  arranged  in  the  following  form : 

A.         6  15  22   .         35 


8 

20 

33 

40 

B. 

40 

60 

7 

20 

80 

90 

28 

100 

-* 

10 

12 

18 

27 

15         18        27        z^ 
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A  pupil  was  considered  to  have  tlie  lesson  "prepared"  when 
he  could  give  the  answers  orally  to  any  ten  examples  (to 
which  the  teacher  might  point)   in  one  minute. 

"I  shall  be  ready,"  said  the  teacher,  "in  just  ten  minutes  to 
hear  those  who  think  they  are  prepared  to  recite." 

Miss  Brown  explained  that  she  used  the  ten  minutes  as  a 
"study  period"  for  herself.  She  realized  that  she  must  be 
a  "student"  with  children,  in  order  to  keep  ever  fresh  in 
mind  the  view  point  of  the  child. 

Too  many  of  us  are  disposed  to  consider  our  own  education 
completed  when  we  graduate  from  the  college  or  from  the 
training  school.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  at  that  time  it  is 
not  properly  begun.  If  we  wish  to  be  successful  teachers, 
with  minds  ever  alert  and  receptive,  let  us  continue  to  be 
"students"  to  the  very  end  of  the  game ;  and,  moreover,  let  us 
not  be  ashamed  to  iiave  the  children  observe  that  we  are  "stu- 
dents." The  example  of  the  educator  is  the  most  potent  of 
his  influences. 

When  Miss  Brown  gave  the  signal  that  she  was  ready  to 
hear  recitation,  up  went  one  hand  in  Division  I.  The  pupils 
had  been  trained  to  be  cautious  in  this  matter;-  as  it  was 
understood  that  if  a  pupil  claimed  to  be  "prepared"  and  failed, 
he  must  wait  until  all  the  other  volunteers  had  recited  before 
he  was  allowed  another  chance. 

"You  may  stand,  Howard,  and  describe  British  Columbia 
in  respect  to  the  first  five  topics."  Howard  recited  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner — indicating  that  he  had  not  only  memor- 
ised the  facts,  but  that  he  understood  what  he  was  reciting. 
The  teacher  gave  a  nod  of  approval,  and  Howard  quietly  left 
the  room,  proud  of  having  thoroughly  mastered  a  task  in  so 
brief  a  time. 

When  Howard  had  finished  reciting,  there  were  two  hands 
up  in  Division  11.  "You  may  go  to  the  board,  Mary  and 
Frances."  The  teacher  dictated  five  of  the  hardest  words  she 
could  find  in  the  lesson.  These  were  written  correctly ;  and 
Mary  and  Frances  were  permitted  to  pass  out  quietly. 

A  pupil  of  Division  III.  claimed  to  be  "prepared;"  but  he 
misspelled  a  word,  and  was  asked  to  take  his  seat.  The  latter 
was  done  in  such  a  good  manner  that  it  did  not  afifect  his  good 
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nature.  "If  you  study  as  hard  for  a  minute  or  two  more, 
you  will  know  them  all,"  has  a  more  pleasing  effect  than,  "Sit 
down,  and  make  sure  that  you  know  them  the  next  time." 
tt  is  in  such  instances  that  the  manner  of  the  teacher  has  a 
most  vital  influence.  If  teachers  wish  the  pupils  to  be  cour- 
teous and  kind,  they  must  themselves  take  pains  to  develop 
courtesy  and  kindness  to  an  unusual  degree.  The  classroom 
offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  daily  practice.  Courtesy 
will  prove  a  more  effective  quality  in  the  winning  of  success 
in  life  than  proficiency  in  spelling  or  arithmetic. 

A  pupil  in  Division  IV.  was  the  next  to  raise  his  hand.  He 
gave  the  correct  answers  to  ten  of  the  fractions  in  half  a  min- 
ute. He  passed  out,  wearing  a  happy  smile.  The  next  boy 
in  that  division  occupied  exactly  one  minute.  The  others 
observed  with  eager  interest;  they  were  becoming  better  "pre- 
pared" with  every  recital. 

At  five  minutes  to  12  o'clock  there  were  only  four  pupiLs 
remaining  in  the  room.  They  were  praised  for  their  zealous 
effort,  and  were  permitted  to  go. 

The  value  of  this  method  of  study — which  unfortunately 
would  not  be  possible  in  all  schools — is  that  the  pupils  were 
studying  with  the  most  eager  interest.  The  "game"  was  to 
see  how  quickly  each  could  master  the  lesson.  It  was  a  period 
of  most  intense  concentration, — fifteen  minutes  of  which  is 
worth  more  than  half  a  day  of  the  usual  method  of  study 
common  among  children,  and  even  among  adults. 

When,  as  a  pupil,  I  failed  to  recite  my  lesson  correctly,  the 
teacher  sternly  demanded, 

"How  long  did  you  study  that  lesson  at  home?" 

"Half  an  hour."  This  answer  signified  that  I  had  the  book 
open  for  that  length  of  time.  Sitting  before  an  open  book  is 
hardly  identical  with  studying. 

To  be  able  to  concentrate  the  mind  on  a  lesson  and  prepare 
it  without  waste  of  time  is  a  faculty  that  every  successful 
student  must  possess ;  and  our  teaching  is  a  dismal  failure 
unless  it  does  a  great  deal  towards  the  development  of  that 
faculty.  To  know  the  rivers  of  British  Columbia  may  be  a 
most  useless  piece  of  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  concerns  prac- 
tical life ;  but  the  faculty  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  accur- 
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ately  and  quickly,  when  the  occasion  demands,  is  a  most 
valuable  item  in  the  total  assets  of  any  individual. 

During  Miss  Brown's  "study  period"  the  pupils  had  before 
tiiem  a  definite  task;  and  they  had  an  immediate  interest  in 
performing  that  task  with  the  greatest  possible  despatch.  In 
this  effort  they  learned  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  con- 
centrated attention.  It  established  a  precedent  in  each  child's 
experience  to  which  ihe  teacher  could  refer,  on  future  occa- 
sions, for  the  purpose  of  stimulation  and  encouragement. 

The  June  issue  will  contain  a  brief  description  of  the  "gen- 
eral equipment"  of  the  little  red  school. 


A  robin's  sudden  thrilling  note, 

And  see !  The  sky  is  bluer ; 
The  world  so  ancient  yesterday 

To-day  seems  strangely  newer. 

All  that  was  wearisome  and  stale 
Has  wrapped  itself  in  rosy  veil ; 

The  wraith  of  winter  grown  so  pale 
That  smiling  spring  peeps  through  her. 


SOME  MORE  "HOWLERS" 

The  Seven  Great  Powers  of  Europe  are  gravity,  electricity, 
steam,  gas,  fly-wheels,  and  motors,  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  tall  and  thin,  but  she  was  a  stout 
Protestant.  , 

During  the  Interdict  in  John's  reign,  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  were  not  allowed  to  take  place. 

Henry  VIII  gained  the  title  Fidei  Defensor  because  he  was 
so  faithful  to  his  Queen. 

A  Kelt  is  part  of  a  Scotchman's  dress. 

"Cave  canem" — Beware  lest  I  sing. 

Parliament  assembled  in  September  and  dissembled  in 
January. 


Suggestions  in  Agriculture 


An  Exercise  in  Agriculture — This  exercise  was  carried 
on  in  a  city  High  School,  but  it  is  equally  adapted  to 
the  rural  school.  It  was  given  as  an  exercise  in  agriculture 
to  acquaint  the  students  with  some  of  the  common  garden 
seeds,  beet,  lettuce,  carrot,  radish,  and  bean;  to  teach 
them  how  to  plant  seeds  and  to  care  for  them;  but  the  chief 
interest  was  to  find  at  what  rate  they  would  germinate  and 
if  all  would  germinate  at  the  same  rate  or  at  individual  rates. 

Drawings  of  the  seeds  and  a  diagram  of  the  garden,  as  well 
as  daily  records,  were  made  by  each  pupil.  The  study  in- 
volved the  principles  of  drainage,  fertility,  capillarity  and 
mulching,  that  had  already  been  studied.  A  germinating 
box,  made  about  one  foot  long  and  six  inches  wide  and  six 
inches  deep,  with  one  side  slanting,  and  of  glass  to  afford 
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better  drainage  and  to  catch  the  strongest  rays  of  the  sun, 
was  used.  Also  moss  in  the  bottom  to  teach  the  principle  of 
the  water-table,  and  soil  of  the  composition  of  twice  as  much 
sand  as  loam.  The  necessity  of  transplanting  later  was  dis- 
cussed.    Each  row  was  labelled  with  a  small  pine  label. 

After  each  watering,  the  surface  soil  was  loosened  when 
sufficiently  drained.  Here  the  principles  of  capillarity  and 
mulching  were  driven  home. 

As  soon  as  adequate  daily  data  were  obtained,  we  attempted 
to  draw  the  lessons  that  the  exercise  had  taught  us,  namely: 

1.  That  each  seed  has  its  own  individual  rate  of  germina- 
tion, and  this  even  with  seeds  of  the  same  variety.  The 
phenomenon  could  be  explained  by  the  difference  in  vitality, 
age,   locality  from  which   the   seed  came,   and   the   varying 
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amounts  of  stored  foods  in  them.    These  facts  had  been  pre- 
viously tested  by  experiment. 

2.  That  a  seed  must  be  given  a  sanitary  home,  i.e.,  proper 
drainage,  fertihty  and  tillage. 

3.  That  the  growth  of  a  seed  is  controlled  by  heat,  air,  light, 
and  moisture.  When  these  elements  were  applied  in  proper 
amounts,  growth  was  rapid,  and  when  not  it  was  slow.  We 
proved  this  by  keeping  accurate  records  of  the  weather  as 
to  fair  or  cloudy,  the  temperature  of  the  schoolroom,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  that  the  seeds  were  in. 

I  found  this  exercise  to  be  very  profitable,  and  it  taught 
many  facts  of  practical  value,  not  known  to  the  majority  of 
the  pupils  before. — Josephine  B.  Davis,  Classical  High  School, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Beautifying  the  School  Grounds. — To  plant  a  few  trees  on 
Arbor  day  is  commendable.  But  that  is  not  the  limit  of  one's 
opportunities.  Why  is  every  school-ground  not  a  bower  of 
native  and  imported  shrubbery  and  flowers?  The  influence  it 
would  have  on  the  home  grounds  in  the  section  is  almost 
incomputable. 

Why  not  begin  at  once  by  getting  one  or  two  good  seed 
catalogues?  Have  the  children  select  what  they  would  like 
to  see  on  the  school  premises.  Perhaps  they  would  like  to 
get  something  for  the  home  garden  at  the  same  time.  Impress 
upon  them  the  danger  of  neglect  during  vacation.  Then  call 
for  volunteers  who  will  be  responsible  for  its  care  during 
that  period.  If  the  teacher  contemplates  leaving  at  the  end 
of  the  term,  she  should  will  her  share  to  the  next  teacher ;  and 
appoint  trustworthy  pupils  executors  of  the  will.  In  that  way, 
she  is  combining  business  training  with  Nature  study ;  and 
doing  it  all  in  the  spirit  of  play. 

The  matter  of  selecting  material  is  not  difficult.  Along  the 
north  side  of  the  grounds,  I  should  plant  some  hundreds  of 
our  native  trees  and  shrubs,  conifers,  poplars,  birches,  maples, 
dog-wood,  Indian  pear,  wild  cherry,  hawthorn,  wild  roses, 
etc.  Do  not  set  them  in  straight  lines;  but  mass  them.  Keep 
in  mind  their  habit  of  growth.  Taller  trees  should  be  behind 
shorter  ones.  The  conifers  should  be  suitably  placed  for 
winter  wind-break.     Among  these  trees,  and  in  the  shade  of 
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the  school  house,  plant  ferns  and  shade-loving  flowers.  Have 
the  children  notice  what  plants  grow  in  the  shade.  In  trans- 
planting, try  to  give  their  natural  conditions.  Mosses  that 
grow  under  trees  could  be  planted  in  leaf  mould,  and  would 
serve  to  keep  the  ground  moist.  In  spite  of  care,  some  plants 
will  die.  Try  to  find  the .  reason.  What  conditions  were 
unnatural  ? 

The  seed  catalogue  will  suggest  vines,  for  covering  out- 
buildings and  unsightly  corners.  The  children  can  bring  roses 
and  lilacs  from  home;  for  these  spread  rapidly  by  suckers. 
Flowers  and  vegetables  can  be  grown  in  beds  near  the  fences 
or  buildings  to  avoid  interference  with  the  regular  play 
ground. — Professor  L.  A.  DeWolfe,  in  The  Educational 
Review. 

Windozv  Gardens. — -The  best  windows  in  which  to  place 
window-boxes  are  those  which  face  east, .  as  they  receive  the 
best  light  for  food-making  in  the  leaves,  and  do  not  get  the 
too  intense  rays  of  noon.  If  southern  windows  are  used,  it 
will  be  best  to  use  a  white  shade  during  intense  sunshine. 
North  windows  are  good  for  ferns  and  other  shade-loving 
plants.  Cold  drafts  from  open  windows  should  be  avoided. 
A  good  shelf  of  cypress-wood  a  foot  wide  will  be  an  advan- 
tage. On  the  shelf  should  be  placed  a  galvanized  iron  tray 
two  inches  deep,  and  this  should  be  half-filled  with  gravel. 
On  this  tray  the  window  boxes  eight  inches  deep,  or  flower 
pots,  are  placed.  The  gravel  collects  the  water  that  drains 
from  the  boxes,  and  it  should  be  kept  real  moist  at  all  times, 
so  as  to  add  to  the  humidity  of  the  air  surrounding  the  plants, 
as  the  dryness  of  the  air  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  window 
plants  have  to  resist.  To  fill  the  boxes  a  good  sandy  black 
earth  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  tendency  is  to  water  plants  too  often.  Their  roots 
require  air,  and  if  tiie  soil  is  saturated  with  water  it  means 
that  the  air  is  driven  out.  Let  them  be  well  watered,  and  as 
soon  as  the  soil  becomes  dry  at  the  surface  soften  it  with  a 
knife  or  trowel,  and  keep  it  fine  and  powdery.  This  will  con- 
serve the  moisture,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  water  the 
plants  more  frequently  than  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
depending  on  the  warmth  and  humidity  of  the  room. 
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Most  of  the  ordinary  greenhouse  seeds  and  bulbs  will  grow 

in  window  boxes.    The  following  have  been  thoroughly  tested. 

They  grow  from  seed  and  are  valuable  for  the  flowers  and 

for  plant  studies  in  botany :  cineraria,  colens,  fuchsia,  garden 

nasturtium,    geranium,   heliotrope,    garden    balsam,    primula, 

salvia  and  spiderwort.     The   following  seeds  will  germinate 

in  window  boxes,  and  are  valuable  for  studying  germination : 

barley,  buckwheat,  castor  beans,  corn,  English  broad  beans, 

white  lupine,  morning  glory,  dwarf  garden  nasturtium,  oats, 

radish,  hubbard  squash,   sunflower,  tomato  and  wheat.    The 

following  bulbs  can  also  be  grown  in  window  boxes :  amaryllis 

johnsoni,   jack-in-the-pulpit,   calla,  crocus,   freesia,   snowdrop, 

hyacinths,  narcissus,  tulip  (the  early  single-flowering  variety). 

Assign  each  pupil  a  window  box,  and  have  him  keep  a 
record  of  the  growth.  Take  lessons  from  time  to  time  on  the 
material  as  it  develops,  and  it  can  be  made  very  useful  indeed. 

Seeds  for  any  of  the  above  can  be  purchased  from  any 
large  dealer  in  seeds.  I  add  a  list  with  addresses  of  some  of 
the  seed  merchants  known  to  me : 

Steele,  Briggs  Seed  Co.,  Hamilton,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  order  from  Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co., 
133  King  St,  East,  Toronto. 

J.  A.  Simmers,  Limited,  Toronto. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  Bolgiano  &  Son,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Walter  P.  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Any  of  these  will  send  catalogues  if  requested. — G.  A. 
Cornish. 


The  geography  class  was  in  session,  and  the  teacher  pointed 
a  finger  to  the  map  on  the  classroom  wall. 

"Here  on  one  iiand  we  have  the  far  stretching  country  of 
Russia.  Willie,"  she  asked,  looking  over  her  pupils  and  set- 
ting on  one  small  boy  at  the  end  of  the  class,  "what  do  you 
see  on  the  other  hand?" 

Willie,  hopeless  with  fright,  hesitated  a  moment  and  then 
answered : 

"Warts!"— 5/20;-/  Stories. 


Pictures  and  Lantern  Slides 

Answers  to  Inquiries 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  the  names  of  any  pictures  relating  to 
classical  mythology,  for  High  School  decoration?  We  have 
about  $20.00  to  spend. 

A.     Two  good  pictures  would  be, 

Leighton,  Captive  Andromache. 
Alma-Tadema,  A  Reading  from  Homer. 
We  advise  you  to  purchase  these  pictures  in  colours.    Better 
to  get  one  that  you  will  be  satisfied  with  than  two  of  poorer 
quality. 

Q.  We  have  about  $4.75  to  spend  on  a  picture  or  pictures 
for  our  Primary  room,  including  framing.  What  should  we 
get?  • 

A.  There  are  so  many  excellent  subjects  to  be  had  that 
we  hesitate  to  select  particular  ones.  Here,  however,  are  a 
half  dozen. 

Supper,  Fosbery. 

The  Train,  "Here  it  Comes :"  Biniey. 
Inquietude,  Olivie. 
Pride  and  Humilitv,  Cole. 
Miss  Bowles,  Reynolds. 
"I  Sent  a  Letter  to  my  Love,"  Elsley. 
Write  to  our  advertisers   for  information   regarding  these 
and  other  suitable    pictures.     Can    you    not  persuade    your 
Board  to  undertake  the  cost  of  framing? 

Q.  Would  you  please  inform  me  where  I  can  procure  a 
copy  of  the  picture,  "Sweet  and  Low,"  which  appeared  in 
your  April  issue? 

A.  This  picture  may  be  had  in  the  Copley  Prints,  published 
by  Curtis  and  Cameron,  Pierce  Building,  Boston.  Size,  16x20, 
$5.00.  It  is  also  published  in  two  smaller  sizes.  Bromide 
enlargements  may  also  be  obtained  from  $10.00  up.  Write 
to  the  publishers  for  details. 

NOTES 

During  the  first  week  in  April  the  Emery  School  Art  Co., 
Boston,  held  an   exhibit  of    their    pictures   for    school-room 
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decoration  in  a  number  of  the  Toronto  schools.  The  pictures 
were  very  tastefully  displayed,  and  were  much  admired. 

Messrs.  Ad.  Braun  et  Cie.  held  exhibits  of  their  carbons 
and  facsimiles  in  Toronto  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Edu- 
cational Association  during  Easter,  and  in  London  during  the 
following  week.  The  exhibit  had  the  result  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  visiting  teachers  to  the  high  class  pictures 
produced  by  this  firm. 

In  our  list  of  Historical  Pictures,  published  in  our  April 
issue,  page  544,  an  error  occurs  in  the  -name  of  the  Elson  firm, 
which  publishes  the  Elson  Prints.  The  firm  is  known  as  the 
Elson  Art  Publication  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  not  the  A.  W. 
Elson  Co. 

MAKERS  OF  LANTERN  SLIDES  FOR  TEACHERS  OF 

HISTORY 

Newton  &  Co.,  3  Fleet  St.,  Temple  Bar,  London,  E.G., 
England. 

Wilson  Brothers,  Loch-Head  House,  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

E.  G.  Wood,  2  Queen  St.,  Cheapside,  London,  England. 

J.  Pattison  Gibson,  Hexham,  England. 

Williams,  Brown  &  Earle,  Inc.,  918  Chestnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

T.  H.  McAllister,  49  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

William  H.  Rau,  238-244  South  Camac  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Levy  et  ses  Fils,  44  Rue  Letellier,  Paris,  France. 

League  of  the  Empire,  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  S.W. 
(Illustrate  British  colonization  and  growth  of  the  empire.) 

Dollman  Bros.,  58  Wellesley  Road,  Gunnersbury,  England. 
(256  slides  from  Fletcher's  History  of  Architecture.) 

Mansell  &  Co.,  271  Oxford  Street,  W.,  London,  England. 
(Portraits  from  the  National  Gallery.) 

Charles  Potter,  85  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  is  the  Canadian 
agent  for  the  majority  of  these  firms,  and  purchasers  will 
probably  save  trouble  and  expense  by  writing  him. 


"An  engine  of  one  cat  power  running  all  the  time  is  more 
effective  than  one  of  forty  horse  power  standing  idle." 
— George  William  Curtis. 


''Robbing  Out  Sunshine" 

CHRISTINA  IRWIN 
The  Normal  School,   Ottawa 

[Editor's  Note. — In  the  Ottawa  Normal  School  each  of  the  students- 
in-training  is  required  once  during^  the  term  to  make  a  five-minute  speech 
before  the  staff  and  the  student  body.  The  following^  is  one  of  these 
speeches,  adapted  slig-htly  for  use  in  The  School.] 

ONE  evening  a  teacher  stood,  brush  in  hand,  before  the 
blackboard,  thinking  of  the  day  just  gone,  with  its 
many  trials,  small  in  themselves,  but  so  numerous  as 
to  have  left  her  somewhat  melancholy. 

Everything  had  gone  wrong.  Nine  o'clock  had  brought 
few  pupils;  but  a  quarter  past,  a  full  school.  Pupils  had 
proved  alike  dull,  and  as  she  stood  before  the  board,  she 
wondered,  while  clearing  it  off  for  a  new  set  of  work,  whether 
it  were  worth  while.  She  turned  toward  the  east  wall,  and 
noticed  the  map  on  the  board,  and  immediately  the  failure 
of  the  geography  lesson  rose  to  her  mind.  The  sight  of  the 
map  was  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  annoyance  with  herself, 
with  her  pupils,  and  above  all  with  the  map  with  which  was 
connected  the  most  miserable  failure  of  a  miserable  day. 

She  began  vigorously  to  rub  it  off,  but  the  yellow  chalk 
marks  refused  to  be  erased.  She  brushed  and  brushed,  but 
they  became  only  a  dull  yellow  spot.  All  at  once  the  yellow 
spot  became  brighter.  It  was  nearly  sunset,  and  the  sun 
shone  clear  and  bright  through  the  west  window  on  the  yellow 
spot.  It  had  been  shining  very  dimly  before,  and  she  had 
been  trying  to  rub  it  out. 

Rubbing  out  sunshine ! 

The  idea  appeared  ridiculous,  and  she  felt  glad  that  none 
of  the  pupils  were  there  to  see  her.  How  they  would  have 
laughed. 

A  foolish  teacher  rubbing  out  sunshine! 

She  pictured  the  faces  as  they  smiled  at  the  idea  of  attempt- 
ing to  rub  out  sunshine,  but  immediately  the  smiles  changed 
to  frowns,  the  result  of  the  day's  experiences.  Then  before 
her  mind  rose  her  day's  classes;  the  unsolved  problems  in 
arithmetic;  the  earnest  little  workers;  the  impatient  teacher; 
the  disappointment  of  the  pupils;  the  time  lost  by  hurry  and 
growing  impatience;  less  and  less  work  by  the  pupils;  the 
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geography  lesson;  the  dismissal  of  the  boys  and  girls  without 
a  pleasant  good-night;  and  again  the  attempt  to  rub  out 
sunshine. 

But  this  time  she  did  not  smile,  for  she  realised  that  they 
had  seen  her  rubbing  out  sunshine,  the  kind  that  can  be 
rubbed  out.  The  children  entered  the  schoolroom  with  the 
morning  sunshine  on  their  faces.    She  had  rubbed  it  out. 

And  what  was  true  of  this  particular  schoolroom  is  true' 
of  teachers  and  schoolrooms  everywhere. 

The  discouraged,  despondent  teacher  darkens  the  school- 
room with  her  presence,  whereas  the  cheerful  teacher  brings 
the  sunshine  of  the  playground  into  the  class-room,  and  gives 
pleasure  to  every  task,  however  difficult  it  may  be.  A  teacher 
without  a  smile  and  a  pleasant  word  is  a  menace  to  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom,  while  the  one  with  a  kindly 
smile  for  every  good  deed  and  honest  effort  fills  the  room  with 
hard  work  and  happiness. 

We  cannot  chase  the  gloom  by  a  cast-iron  smile,  but  real 
cheerfulness  in  school  will  help  in  solving  the  great  problem 
of  discipline,  and  the  number  of  incorrigible  pupils  will  be 
brought  to  a  minimum.  For  who  can  live  in  a  cheerful  at- 
mosphere and  not  be  influenced  by  it? 

If  a  teacher  is  unhappy,  he  or  she  is  sure  to  make  her  pupils 
so,  and  on  the  other  hand,  she  who  smiles  and  is  happy,  will 
have  no  trouble  in  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  the  pupils 
and  securing  good,  earnest  work. 

Let  us,  then,  in  place  of  bringing  the  clouds  that  shut  out 
the  sunshine  from  ourselves  and  friends  by  our  impatience  and 
discontent,  seek  rather  to  remove  them  by  a  pleasant  manner 
and  cheerful  words.  If  clouds  do  come,  as  they  sometimes 
will,  let  us  remember  that  every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining,  and 
try  the  advice  of  the  writer  who  said  : 

"The  inner  side  of  every  cloud  is  bright  and  shining; 
I  therefore  turn  my  clouds  about, 
And  always  wear  them  inside  out 
To  show  the  lining." 


A  Lesson  in  Physics.    Bubbles 

GEORGE  A.  CLINE,  M.A. 

The  University  Schools,  University  of  Toronto 

THOSE  readers  of  The  School  who  think  of  the  bubble 
only  as  a  symbol  of  everything  unsubstantial  and 
visionary  will  probably  wonder  what  adequate  rea- 
son can  be  given  for  the  appearance  of  an  article  on  such  a 
subject.  By  this  simple  means,  however,  the  science  teacher 
is  enabled  to  present  to  his  classes  several  of  the  most  import- 
ant laws  of  physics,  embodied  in  an  object  whose  perfection 
of  form  and  beauty  of  colouring  alone  are  well  worth  admira- 
tion. Moreover,  the  experiments  described  require  very  little 
apparatus  and  will  amply  repay  any  one  for  the  time  spent 
in  their  reproduction. 

The  first  essential  in  blowing  bubbles  is  a  soap  solution 
which  may  be  made  as  follows : 

rill  a  stoppered  bottle  three- fourths  full  with  distilled 
water,  add  one-fortieth  by  weight  of  oleate  of  soda  or  good 
Castile  soap  scraped  very  fine,  and  leave  for  a  day  or  two  to 
dissolve.  Do  not  try  to  hasten  this  by  warming.  When  dis- 
solved, add  pure  glycerine  until  the  bottle  is  nearly  full  and 
shake  until  thoroughly  mixed.  Keep  the  solution  in  a  dark 
place,  and  if  any  scum  appears  at  the  end  of  a  week,  siphon 
off  the  clear  liquid  into  another  bottle,  avoiding  filtering.  Add 
a  few  drops  of  ammonia  and  do  not  expose  to  light  or  air 
more  than  is  necessarv.  If  distilled  w^ater  cannot  be  obtained, 
use  water  that  has  been  boiled  and  then  cooled.  The  propor- 
tions given  need  be  only  approximately  followed. 

The  next  requisite  is  a  pipe  of  some  description.  A  piece  of 
glass  tubing  about  ten  inches  long  and  three-eighths  inches  in 
internal  diameter,  bent  at  right  angles  about  three  inches  from 
one  end,  answers  well.  The  moisture  condensed  from  the 
breath,  however,  sometimes  runs  down  and  spoils  a  bubble 
and,  if  thought  advisable,  pipes  provided  with  traps  (Fig- 
ures I.  and  II.)  may  be  used  instead.  The  pipe  in  Figure  I. 
is  home-made,  the  ends  of  the  trap  being  closed  by  corks ; 
that  in  Figure  II.  may  be  obtained  from  any  glass  blower  for 
a  small  sum. 
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To  blow  an  ordinary  air  bubble  the  short  end  of  the  pipe  is 
dipped  into  the  soap  solution,  and  when  removed  the  adhering 
film  is  slowly  blown  out  into  the  spherical  form,  the  pipe  being 
held  end  downward.  The  bubble  may  then  be  set  free,  by 
gently  jerking  the  pipe  away  from  it.  If  a  racquet  is  made  of 
a  piece  of  flannel  stretched  on  a  wire,  it  is  possible  to  play  a 
miniature  game  of  tennis  with  bubbles  of  this  kind. 

In  blowing  a  gas  bubble,  the  simple  pipe  first  described  is 
attached  by  a  rubber  tube  to  the  gas  tap.  I  find  it  well  to 
open  the  gas  tap  and  to  control  the  flow  by  a  screw  pinch- 
cock  placed  near  the  pipe.    On  account  of  the  tendency  of  the 
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FIG.l. 


FIG. 2, 


bubble  to  rise  the  end  of  the  pipe  is  turned  upward.  The 
gas  should  be  turned  off  before  releasing  the  bubble  as  before. 
After  a  little  preliminary  practice  with  simple  bubbles,  the 
more  complex  ones  may  be  attempted.  In  order  to  blow 
internal  bubbles,  such  as  are  shown  in  Figures  IV.  and  V.,  a 
support  for  the  external  bubble  is  necessary.  This  consists  of 
a  piece  of  fairly  stiff  wire  about  the  size  of  a  common  pin, 
with  one  end  bent  around  to  form  a  ring  of  about  134  inches 
diameter.  The  joints  may  be  either  soldered  or  twisted  to- 
gether. The  handle  is  fastened  to  a  stand  so  that  the  ring  is 
in  a  horizontal  position. 
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Figure  IV.  represents  an  air  bubble  blown  inside  another 
air  bubble;  in  Figure  V.  the  internal  bubble  is  of  gas.  It 
will  be  found  best  to  attempt  the  latter  first,  as  it  is  the  more 
easily  produced.  For  this  the  pipe  is  held  end  downward 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  above  the  ring,  and  an  air 
bubble  the  size  of  a  small  orange  is  blown  above  the  ring, 
and  in  contact  with  it.  To  facilitate  this  the  ring  is  first  dip- 
ped into  the  solution.    The  air  pipe  is  then  removed,  and  the 


gas  pipe,  dipped  first  into  the  solution,  is  inserted  through  the 
bottom  of  the  bubble  about  one-half  inch.  The  gas  is  then 
turned  on,  and  a  gas  bubble,  as  large  as  the  original  air  bubble, 
blown  and  allowed  to  rest  against  the  top  of  the  external 
bubble.  A  gentle  but  firm  downward  jerk  releases  the  pipe 
from  both  bubbles.  This  pull  must  be  quick  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  meeting  of  the  internal  and  external  bubbles  on  the 
pipe,  as  this  would   result  in  their  union. 
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This  experiment  may  be  varied  by  blowing  the  original 
bubble  on  a  very  light  ring  such  as  is  shown  in  Figure  VI. 
This  may  be  made  of  fine  aluminium  wire  or  one  strand  of 
ordinary  picture  wire.  The  ring  is  held  in  a  clamp  while  the 
bubbles  are  blown,  and  if  the  ring  and  attached  thread  and 
tissue  paper  are  not  too  heavy,  a  very  pretty  balloon  ascent 
results  when  the  ring  is  released. 

To  blow  the  internal  bubble  with  air,  the  first  bubble  is 
blown  below  the  ring,  the  pipe  being  held  with  the  mouth 
downward  and  slightly  above  the  ring.  The  ring  used  in  the 
preceding  experiment  is  then  hung  on  the  bottom  of  the  bubble 
in  order  to  elongate  it.  Then  keeping  the  ring  pulled  down 
with  one  hand,  the  pipe  (previously  dipped  into  the  solu- 
tion) is  inserted  through  the  top  of  the  bubble  one-half  inch 
and  the  internal  bubble  blown  until  the  whole  appears  as  in 
Figure  HI.  Then  the  pipe  is  removed  by  a  gentle  upward 
jerk,  sufficient  to  keep  the  bubbles  from  meeting  along  it.  The 
reason  for  keeping  the  ring  pulled  down  is  that  there  is, 
adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  internal  bubble,  a  drop  of  solu- 
tion which  would  cause  union  if  it  were  allowed  to  touch  the 
outer.  To  remove  this  the  pipe  or  a  piece  of  glass  rod  is 
inserted  through  the  bottom  of  the  external  bubble  until  it 
touches  the  drop  which  adheres  to  the  rod  and  comes  away 
readily  when  it  is  withdrawn.  The  ring  may  now  be  peeled 
off  by  pulling  it  downward  and  tilting  it  sideways  and  the 
bubbles  now  appear  as  in  Figure  IV.  This  mass  of  detail 
makes  the  experiment  appear  difficult,  but  it  is  more  easily 
performed  than  described. 

I  have  used  soap  bubbles  in  teaching  buoyancy  in  gases  to 
my  first  form  pupils  and  consider  it  better  than  the  usual 
baroscope  method.  We  had  previously  discussed  buoyancy  in 
liquids,  and  on  asking  for  evidence  of  a  similar  force  in  the 
case  of  air,  one  of  the  boys  mentioned  a  balloon  ascent.  Here, 
then,  was  the  opportunity  for  a  miniature  balloon.  By  recall- 
ing the  reasons  for  a  cork  rising  and  a  stone  sinking  when 
immersed  in  water  they  were  able  to  tell  me  why  a  gas  bubble 
rises  and  an  air  bubble  sinks.  I  was  well  repaid  for  the  little 
extra  trouble  by  the  keen  interest  taken  and  the  intelligent 
answers  received. 
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Soap  bubbles  play  an  important  part  in  the  work  on  Sur- 
face Tension  prescribed  for  Honour  Matriculation  also.  The 
tendency  of  a  soap-film  to  contract  may  be  shown  in  a  strik- 
ing" manner  by  the  apparatus  of  Figure  VII.  A  bubble  is 
blown  on  the  funnel,  which  on  contracting  blows  out  the 
candle  placed  near  the  open  end. 

To  measure  "T,"  the  coefficient  of  Surface  Tension,  I  had 
my  class  use  tiie  apparatus  in  Figure  VIII.  The  rectangular 
framework  was  made  of  ordinary  brass  wire,  and  was  about 
7  cms.  long  by  4  cms.  wide.  It  was  suspended  from  one  pan 
of  a  hydrostatic  balance  and  weighed  when  about  half  im- 
mersed in  the  soap  solution.  Then,  to  get  a  film  on  it,  it  was 
totally  immersed,  brought  back  to  the  original  position  and 


the  extra  weight  required  to  produce  equilibrium  found.  This 
gave  the  pull  that  the  film  exerted  downward  on  the  frame. 
In  order  to  obviate  as  far  as  possible  any  error  arising  from 
the  weight  of  the  film,  the  frame  should  be  wet  for  the  first 
reading. 

To  illustrate  the  difference  in  internal  pressure  for  different 
sized  bubbles,  the  apparatus  of  Figure  IX.  is  used.  The 
bubbles  are  blown  with  the  connecting  tap  (3)  closed.  When 
(i)  and  (2)  are  closed  and  (3)  is  opened,  the  small  bubble 
blows  the  large  one  still  larger.  Rubber  tubing  and  pinch- 
cocks  answer  as  well  as  glass  taps. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  a  description  of  further  experi- 
ments, but  any  one  interested  is  referred  to  "Soap  Bubbles," 
by  C.  V.  Boys,  in  which  book  many  other  phases  of  this  fas- 
cinating subject  are  discussed  and  illustrated. 


A  Lesson  in  Primary  Reading 

Word  Recognition  Tauglit  bj  the  Phonic  System 

ANNIE  E.  CULLEN 
Ryerson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

THE  initial  process  in  Reading  is  that  of  "Word  Recog- 
nition" and  until  the  child  has  acquired  rapid  facility 
in    recognizing  visible   vocabulary,   he   cannot   intelli- 
gently give  oral  expression  to  visual  language. 

The  Lesson  to  be  taught  is  the  recognition  of  words  involv- 
ing the  new  letter  "k." 

The  Aim  of  the  Lesson  is  the  expansion  of  the  child's  pre- 
sent visible  vocabulary,  by  the  acquisition  of  a  new  form, 
for  a  very  familiar  sound,  which  already  has  one  well  recog- 
nized symbol  ("c"  hard),  thereby  intensifying  his  interest  in 
visual  language  and  increasing  his  ability  to  recognize  it. 

Previous  to  this  lesson,  the  child  is  able  rapidly  to  coalesce 
into  words  as  many  as  five  sounds;  distinctly  to  analyze 
words  with  about  five  sounds  into  component  parts,  and  is 
familiar  with  the  sounds  and  symbols  of  the  following  letters : 
(a,  e,  i,  o,  u)  short  and  long,  h,  w,  y  (long)  m,  t,  p,  r,  s,  n, 
c  (hard),  1,  f,  d,  b,  g,  v,  j  and  with  the  following  combina- 
tions, ee,  oo,  ar,  sh,  ch.  He  also  can  read  and  write  short 
sentences  which  make  use  of  these  letters. 

The  class  provided  with  slates  or  pads  and  pencils  having 
been  gathered  before  the  blackboard,  the  teacher  begins. 
Presentation. 

I.  Rapid  revieiv  eye  exercises  to  secure  alertness  and 
expectancy. 

(a)  The  known  symbols  having  been  written  or  printed  on 
the  blackboard,  the  teacher  points  out  the  letters  forming  a 
word.  Pupils  coalesce  the  sounds  and  raise  hands  to  give  the 
answer.  Thus,  the  teacher  touches  with  her  pointer  the  let- 
ters f-r-o-s-t  and  the  answer  is  given  frost,  s-t-a-n-d — 
stand,  etc. 

(b)  The  known  symbols  having  been  written  or  printed 
on  the  blackboard,  the  teacher  requires  a  pupil  to  point  out 
the  component  parts  of  a  word.     The  teacher  asks   for  the 
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letters  in  the  word  spend  and  the  child  points  s-p-e-n-d,  draft 
— ^d-r-a-f-t,  etc. 

(c)  The  teacher  writes  or  prints  a  word,  as  "cart,"  on  black- 
board. By  erasing  one  letter  and  substituting  another  whicii 
will  build  a  word,  such  a  sequence  as  cart,  hart,  harp,  harm, 
farm,  etc.,  or  hoop,  coop,  cool,  pool,  spool,  stool,  etc.,  may  be 
found  useful  as  word  exercises. 

II.  Usual  position  of  "c"  hard  definitely  defined  by  pupils. 
Familiar  words  shewing  position  of  "c"  hard  are  printed  in 

columns  as — 

cap  crop  clamp 

cot  camp  clasp 

can  clip  crept 

The  teacher,  after  the  class  has  named  the  words,  ques- 
tions somewhat  as  follows :  "Do  you  notice  anything  alike  in 
those  words?"  When  it  has  been  decided  that  each  word 
has  the  letter  "c"  in  it  another  question  is  asked.  "Where- 
abouts do  you  find  the  letter?"  Use  coloured  crayons  to 
emphasize  the  position  of  "c"  when  the  children  recognize  its 
place  at  the  beginning  of  words.  These  columns  of  words 
should  be  retained  on  blackboard  until  the  position  of  "k"  is 
defined. 

III.  The  children  discover  the  need  of  a  new  symbol  to 
express  an  old  sound  already  familiar  to  the  ear  but  not  to  the 
eye. 

Pupils  are  now  required  to  write  one  or  two  words  wiiich 
contain  "k" — mark,  desk,  and  will  shew  marc,  desc  for  answer. 
The  teacher  refuses  to  accept  this  spelling  as  right  and  shews 
the  correct  form.  Thus  the  children  learn  that  there  is  a 
second  letter  representing  the  hard  sound  of  "c."  A  new 
column  of  words  is  shewn.  The  pupils  name  them. 
milk  task  hook 

park  seek  shark 

disk  dark  smoke,  etc. 

The  pupils  find  it  easy  now  to  decide  the  law  for  position 
of  "k."  Use  a  different  colour  of  crayon  to  stress  the  place  of 
"k"  in  a  word.  The  attention  of  pupils  should  be  drawn  to 
the  fact  that  "k"  is  the  last  sound,  not  necessarily  the  last 
letter — a   final   silent   "e"   may   be   present,   having   its   usual 
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lengthening  effect  on  the  vowel  in  the  middle  of  the  word, 
as  in  take,  like,  spoke,  etc.     Contrast  now  "c"  and  "k"  as 
represented  in  the  two  columns  of  words. 
The  blackboard  work  will  now  shew  thus : 

cap  milk 

cot  park 

can  disk 

crop  task 

camp  seek 

clip  dark 

clamp  hook 

clasp  shark 

crept  smoke 

IV,  Presentation  of  new  form  and  practice  in  making  it. 
The  teacher  writes  the  symbol   "k"    on    the    blackboard, 

drawing  attention  to  the  height,  the  loop,  and  the  twisted 
back,  the  pupils  recognizing  likeness  to  the  letter  h.  Children 
then  describe  the  form  in  the  air,  with  pencils  held  as  in 
writing  position.  Then  they  are  required  to  reproduce  on 
slates  or  pads.  It  is  convenient  now  to  exhibit  the  printed 
form  of  "k." 

V.  The  new  symbol  may  now  be  used  in  word  problems. 
The  pupils  have  the  opportunity  to  use  the  new  power  that 

has  been  gained.     This  is  done  in  two  ways. 

(a)  By  means  of  eye  problems.  These  are  words  (written 
or  printed)  which  the  teacher  puts  on  the  blackboard  or  dis- 
plays on  cards,  etc.,  the  pupils  coalescing  the  sounds  which 
are  connected  with  the  letters.  The  teacher  receives  the 
answers  as  whispered  confidences,  for  the  desire  of  the 
teacher  is  always  directed  to  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
scholars. 

(&)  By  means  of  ear  problems.  Tiiese  are  w^ords  which 
the  teacher  pronounces  distinctly  and  the  children  record  (in 
writing  only)  on  slates  or  pads.  Some  kind  of  recognition 
should  be  accorded  correct  work. 

So  ask,  lark,  broke,  spike,  creek,  smoke,  etc.,  will  be  eye 
problems;  and  park,  look,  silk,  spoke,  brisk,  shark,  crook  will 
be  ear  problems. 
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These  two  kinds  of  problems  ma}^  be  given  alternately. 
The  children  should  be  given  opportunity  to  shew  understand- 
ing of  the  words  by  using  statements  or  explanations. 

VI.  Sentences  involving  zuords  containing  the  new  symbol 
are  now  reached. 

Ear  and  eye  exercises  in  completed  statements  are  taken 
up  and  the  answers  are  received  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
used  in  the  ear  and  eye  problems  in  words. 

(a)   Sentences  to  be  used  as  eye  problems. 

1.  Put  the  book  on  the  desk. 

2.  Fred  broke  the  hook. 

3.  I  like  hot  milk,  etc. 

{b)   Sentences  to  be  given  as  ear  problems. 

1.  I  spoke  to  Bob. 

2.  Fan  took  the  rake. 

3.  Did  the  dog  bark?  etc. 

Short  connected  sentences  give  zest  to  the  eye  problems,  as, 

1.  Ben  and  Jim  went  to  the  park. 

2.  Jim  had  a  book  in  his  bag. 

3.  Ben  took  a   cake   in   his  basket,  etc. 

Through  his  language  and  reading  lessons  the  little  scholat 
has  learned  that  variety  of  meaning  comes  from  the  empha- 
sized word.  He  enjoys  reading  the  statement  from  several 
points  of  view.  The  teacher  will  place  a  coloured  stroke 
where  she  may  wish  the  emphasis  to  fall,  or  may  present  a 
question  which  will  bring  the  sentence  spoken  in  the  desired 
way,  the  pupils  telling  where  to  mark  the  emphasis.  Thus  in 
sentence  i  the  teacher  asks,  "Who  went  to  the  park?"  and  the 
response  is  the  sentence  spoken  with  "Ben  and  Jim"  empha- 
sized. Or  the  teacher  marks  the  emphasis  on  "park"  and  the 
children  read,  laying  stress  on  the  place  to  which  "Ben  and 
Jim"  v/ent. 

In  sentence  2.  the  teacher  will  mark  the  word  "book"  and 
the  pupils  will  give  forceful  expression  to  the  article  which  is 
"in  the  bag."  etc. 

VII.  Explanation  of  form  "ck." 

Previous  to  this  lesson  the  child  understands  that  vowel.s 
can  work  changes  in  words,  as  the  "e"  in  can,  cane;  not, 
note ;  fin,  fine ;  cub,  cube,  etc.     He  has  now  to  learn  that  the 
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short  sounds  of  the  vowels  demand  ck  after  them  to  represent 
the  hard  sound  of  "c."  The  pupil  is  required  to  write  rock, 
neck,  sick,  duck,  tack,  and  of  course  transcribes  rok,  nek,  sik, 
duk,  tak.  Being  familiar  with  the  short  vowels  (and  even 
little  children  as  readily  understand  and  talk  about  long  and 
short  sounds  as  grown  people)  some  bright  pupil  is  usually 
quick  enough  to  note  tiiat  all  the  vowels  are  short,  when  the 
correct  writing  or  printing  of  these  words  is  shewn.  It  may 
perhaps  require  a  little  help  from  the  teacher  to  solve  the  rea- 
son for  "ck."  This  explanation  trains  the  child  in  observation 
and  is  very  useful  when  he  reaches  formal  spelling. 

Note. — There  is  still  explanation  due  the  child  for  such 
words  as  keep,  king,  skip,  sky,  etc.,  since  the  symbol  "k"  is 
not  found  in  the  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  early  part  of  this 
lesson.  The  absence  of  this  knowledge  will  not,  however, 
interfere  with  the  child  recognizing  such  words  in  his  own 
reading. 

The  explanation  is  not  given  until  the  hissing  sound  of 
"c"  is  presented,  and  the  softening  effect  of  the  dominant 
vowels  "e,  i  and  y"  commented  on.  The  scholar  learns  then 
that  the  form  "k"  must  be  used  for  the  hard  sound  of  "c"  if 
followed  by  e,  i,  or  y. 


Boston  Five-year-old — Father,  what  is  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  verse  beginning:  "Jack  Sprat  could  eat  no  fat?" 

Father — In  simple  terms  it  is  as  follows :  Jack  Sprat 
could  assimilate  no  adipose  tissue.  His  wife,  on  the  other 
hand,  possessed  a-n  aversion  for  the  more  muscular  portions  of 
epithelium.  And  so  between  them  both  you  see,  they  removed 
all  the  foreign  substances  from  the  surface  of  that  utilitarian 
utensil,  commonly  called  platter.  Does  that  make  it  clear, 
son? 

Boston  Five-year-old — Perfectly,  Father.  The  lack  of 
lucidity  in  these  Mother  Goose  Rhymes  is  amazingly  appar- 
ent!— Woman's  Home  Companion. 


Suggestions  for  the  Class=Room 

The  Spring  House-cleaning. — Have  you  had  your  annual 
spring  house-cleaning  in  your  school-room?  It  is  time  for 
you  to  do  away  with  the  relics  of  special  days  and  special 
celebrations,  that  have  accumulated  throughout  the  past  year. 
Your  children  will  enjoy  the  cleaning  up,  especially  if  it  means 
a  bonfire.  There  are  some  schools  in  which  there  are  still  in 
evidence  the  faded  leaves  or  evergreens  that  were  used  to 
decorate  the  school  for  the  harvest  home  or  the  Christmas 
entertainment.  Here  in  this  corner  are  the  pictures  of 
brownies  and  witches,  that  you  were  so  proud  of  last  Hal- 
lowe'en. Behind  the  teacher's  desk  there  is  a  picture  of  Santa 
Claus  that  looked  very  real  and  very  jolly  last  December. 
Here  are  the  valentines  that  were  sent  to  "Teacher"  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  there  is  one  section  of  the  blackboard  that  is  still 
sacred  to  the  Easter  decorations.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
go  through  the  miscellaneous  list,  the  accumulation  of  a  busy 
winter,  that  have  found  their  way  into  all  the  odd  corners  of 
yotir  desk  and  your  room.     Let  us  have  a  house-cleaning! 

Oral  Composition. — Considerable  interest  may  be  added  to 
the  work  in  Oral  Composition  by  dividing  the  class  into  a 
number  of  rival  teams.  If  there  are  thirty  pupils  in  your 
class,  choose  five  of  the  best  as  leaders.  Let  them  either 
choose  up  or  draw  lots  for  the  members  of  their  teams. 
Every  Friday  for  six  weeks  have  five  speeches  made,  one  from 
each  team.  Allow  pupils  to  choose  their  own  subjects.  The 
teacher  acts  as  critic,  and  assigns  marks  for  each  speech.  The 
teams  should  know  from  w-eek  to  v/eek  how  they  stand.  Com- 
petition of  this  sort  has  the  effect  of  making  the  pupils  put 
forth  their  best  efforts,  and  of  making  them  take  a  keen  inter- 
est in  all  the  speeches. 

The  Teaching  of  Writing. — The  difficulties  that  the  aver- 
age teacher  meets  with  in  teaching  writing  are  frequently  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  his  own  training  under  different  teachers 
he  has  been  taught  by  several  different  systems  and  tiiat  he 
is  not  at  all  certain  which  of  these  systems,  if  any,  he  should 
adopt  with  his  own  classes.  Certain  systems,  such  as  the 
Palmer  method,   for  example,  do  not  permit  of  any  finger 
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movement.  Others,  such  as  the  Bennet  system,  call  into  play 
combined  movements  of  the  arm,  the  hand,  and  the  fingers. 
As  might  be  expected,  these  different  methods  produce  dift'er- 
ent  types  of  writing,  inasmuch  as  finer  adjustments  are  pos- 
sible when  finger,  hand,  and  arm  movements  are  combined. 

It  is  important  that  the  teacher  should  have  a  system,  and 
should  follow  it.  It  is  equally  important  that  the  unfortunate 
pupil  who  changes  teachers  every  few  months  should  not  be 
subjected  to  new  methods.  It  is  highly  important,  too,  that 
teachers  in  the  same  school  should  follow  the  same  system. 

There  is  probably  no  place  in  the  school  where  different 
methods  are  employed  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  primary- 
grades.  Some  primary  teachers  frankly  confess  that  they  do 
not  insist  on  any  particular  method.  The  parents  are  gen- 
erally better  pleased  if  the  children  learn  to  form  the  letters 
quickly,  even  though  in  so  doing  they  contract  vicious  methods. 
And  what  does  the  teacher  exist  for  in  this  democratic  coun- 
try but  to  please  the  parent?  In  other  cases  the  primary 
teacher  follows  rigidly  the  methods  employed  in  the  higher 
grades.  If  the  so-called  "arm  movement"  is  the  method  to  be 
adopted,  why  not  prevent  the  tiny  tots  from  using  the  finger 
movement  even  from  the  very  first? 

From  both  of  these  extremes,  the  teacher  is  saved  through 
the  application  of  certain  laws  of  child  psychology.  The 
modern  primary  teacher  begins  with  blackboard  writing  where 
the  larger  movements  of  the  whole  arm  come  into  play.  Then 
for  the  blackboard  is  substituted  large  sheets  of  rough  paper 
on  which  the  child  writes  with  crayon  or  coarse  pencil.  When 
the  child  enters  the  second  grade,  the  sheets  are  gradually 
reduced  in  size,  and  the  size  of  letters  is  reduced  to  the  same 
extent.  The  child  still  uses  the  shoulder  movement  but  com- 
bines with  it  a  free  finger  movement.  In  tiie  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  grades,  he  learns  the  arm  movement  or  muscle  move- 
ment, in  which  he  combines  the  muscular  movement  of  the 
forearm  with  the  movements  he  has  already  learned.  The 
learning  of  the  arm  movement  should  in  the  opinion  of  many 
of  the  best  authorities  not  be  begun  before  the  child  reaches 
the  third  grade. 


Hints  for  the  Library 

NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 

Book-keeping:  Banking,  by  George  W.  Miner.  Cloth. 
104  pages.  60  cents.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  This  book 
deals  with  the  United  States  system  of  banking  and  the  book- 
keeping connected  with  it. 

Four-footed  Friends,  by  Mrs.  Huntingdon  Smith.  Cloth. 
172  pages.  50  cents.  Fully  illustrated.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.  Contains  23  stories  suitable  for  third  grade  pupils. 
Intended  to  teach  children  kindness  to  the  lower  animals. 

The  Teaching  of  English  Literature  in  Secondary  Schools,  by 
R.  S.  Bate.  Cloth.  172  pages.  2s.  6i.  G.  Bell  &  Sons, 
London,  England.  A  course  in  English  literature  based  largely 
upon  a  study  of  the  history  of  literature  with  accompanying 
models. 

An  Outline  History  of  English  Literature,  by  W.  H.  Hudson. 
Cloth.  314  pages.  25.  Qd.  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London,  England. 
Covers  the  field  from  the  year  500  to  1887. 

Animals,  Their  Relation  and  Use  to  Man,  by  Carolyn  D. 
Wood.  Cloth.  192  pages.  Very  fully  illustrated.  60  cents. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  This  volume  contains  a  series  of 
nature  study  lessons  on  animals.  It  contains  much  interesting 
and  valuable  information. 

The  Model  Classhooks  of  English,  Books  II  to  VI,  by  Cham- 
bers and  Ker.  These  books  contain  graded  lessons  in  Grammar 
and  Composition  for  Grades  IV  to  VIII  in  the  Public  School 
Linen.  Each  from  50  to  100  pp.  in  length.  \s.  Sd.  for  the  set. 
Blackie  &  Son,  London. 

Betty  in  Canada,  and  Ume  San  in  Japan.  Two  volumes  of 
the  Little  People  Everyvvhere  Series.  Cloth.  115  pages. 
60  cents  each.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Very 
attractive  little  books,  in  story  form,  and  with  full-page 
illustrations.  o.  j.  s. 

Cambridge  Manuals,  Nos.  51-60.  Cloth.  About  150  pages 
each.  Is.  The  Cambridge  University  Press,  London,  England. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  titles:  The  Atmosphere,  The 
Earth,  The  Modern  Warship,  The  Story  of  a  Loaf  of  Bread, 
Icelandic  Sagas.  These  manuals  form  a  very  excellent  series 
for  advanced  pupils  in  the  High  Schools,  or  for  teachers. 

o.  J.  s. 
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The  Judgment  House,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker.  Illustrated. 
470  pages.  Post  8  vo.  Cloth,  $1.50.  An  interesting  novel. 
The  scene :  England  and  South  Africa.  The  heroes :  A  mil- 
lionaire Outlander  and  an  English  diplomat.  The  time:  Be- 
ginning with  the  year  of  the  Jameson  Raid  and  including  the 
early  part  of  the  Boer  War. 

Business  English  and  Office  Routine,  by  Arthur  Mercer. 
196  pages.  1^.  Qd.  (Geo.  C.  Harrap  &  Company,  London, 
W.C.)  McClelland  &  Goodchild,  Toronto.  As  this  is  an 
English  text-book,  all  references  to  commercial  transactions 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  English  currency.  Nevertheless  the 
book  contains  much  that  is  of  value  to  the  commercial  teacher 
regarding  business  correspondence,  banking,  insurance,  cur- 
rency, etc.  o.  J.  s. 

French  Vocabularies  for  Repetition,  by  J.  P-  R.  Marichal. 
137  pages.  Price,  Is.  6J.  London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons.  This  is 
an  admirable  book  for  use  in  teaching  conversational  French, 
It  is  for  the  student  as  well  as  the  teacher.  The  phonetic  trans- 
scription  of  each  word  is  given,  feminine  nouns  are  printed  in 
italics,  and  the  irregular  forms  for  the  feminine  and  plural  of 
nouns  and  adjectives  are  included.  The  4,000  words  are 
divided  according  to  subjects:  for  example,  the  division  on 
Le  Foyer  is  subdivided  into  chapters  on  Les  Parents,  L Habita- 
tion, he  Mobilier  and  La  Table,  La  Nourriture.  w.  j.  d. 

A  Book  of  Historical  Poetry.  Linen.  128  pages.  8d. 
Edward  Arnold,  London.  To  fill  a  book  of  172  pages  with 
short  poems  that  unite  historic  interest  and  literary  merit  i.s 
no  easy  task.  The  result  in  this  volume  is  unusually  good. 
Many  of  the  poems  are  of  the  highest  literary  merit.  The 
book  is  adapted  for  pupils  of  the  Lower  School.  A  set  of 
thirty  copies  would  be  a  desirable  acquisition  for  a  school 
library  for  sight  work  or  supplementary  reading.      w.  K.  M. 

Problems  in  Furniture  Making,  by  Fred  D.  Crawshaw. 
Price,  $1.00.  The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  III.  As  the 
name  implies,  this  book  gives  a  series  of  advanced  problems 
for  Manual  Training.  Excellent  plans,  with  sections  and 
details  where  necessary,  are  given,  and  in  addition  very 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  construction  and  finish.  A  brief 
section  is  devoted  to  hints  on  design;  another  to  finishes  and 
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finishing,  and  a  third  to  general  methods  of  construction. 
A  section  on  "Notes  and  Problems"  takes  up  each  project  in 
some  detail,  stating  the  grade  to  which  it  is  suited,  the  kind  of 
wood  most  suitable,  and  a  finish  that  would  be  appropriate. 
The  book  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  as  a  guide  in  shop 
work.  A.  N.  s. 

Puritanism  and  Liberty  (1603-1660),  and  England  and 
Napoleon  (1801-1815).  120  pages  each.  Price,  each,  \s. 
Two  of  Bell's  English  History  Source  Books.  Compiled  by 
Kenneth  Bell,  M.A.,  and  S.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A.  London: 
G.  Bell  &  Sons.  These  two  books  contain  some  very  valuable 
source  material  relating  to  two  important  periods  in  British 
history.  The  extracts  and  letters  are  designed  to  give  realistic 
impressions  of  the  famous  men  and  the  important  events  of 
the  periods.  The  volumes  of  this  series  furnish  in  convenient 
form  for  the  teacher  of  history  information  which  is  essential 
if  the  subject  is  to  be  made  really  interesting.  They  should 
also  be  read  by  students  of  history  in  all  forms  of  the  High 
Schools.  w.  J.  D. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

A  First  Virgil,  by  G.  Yeld.  A  book  of  easy  selections  from 
Virgil.  116  pages.  Cloth,  $1.50.  Blackie  &  Son,  London, 
England. 

Puritanism  and  Liberty,  1603-1660.  Englandand  Napoleon 
1801-1815.  Two  of  Bell's  English  History  Source  Books 
Pages,  120  each.     \s.  each.     G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London. 

Le  Texte  Expligiie,  by  E.  J.  Groves.  Selections  from  various 
French  writers.  170  pages.  Cloth,  2^.  Blackie  &  Son, 
London,  England. 

Tales  by  Victor  Hugo.  One  of  Bell's  Illustrated  French 
Readers.  Illustrations.  Exercises.  Vocabulary,  Pages  112, 
\s.    G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London. 

High  School  Ethics,  by  J.  Howard  Moore.  Cloth.  182  pages. 
2s^&d.     G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London,  England. 

The  Economics  of  Everyday  Life,  by  T.  H,  Penson,  M.A. 
Cloth.  176  pages,  35.  net.  The  Cambridge  University 
Press,  London,  England. 

What  Children  Study  and  Why,  by  Charles  B.  Gilbert. 
Cloth.    337  pages.    $1.50.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Notes  and  News 

ONTARIO. 

Port  Dover  is  building  a  new  High  School  which  when 
completed  will  cost  approximately  $35,000. 

Miss  Wilhelmina  Ford,  of  Queen's  University,  has  been 
engaged  as  assistant  in  the  Ayr  Continuation  School. 

Mr.  Wm.  Cornforth,  of  St.  Thomas,  has  been  engaged  as 
assistant  in  the  Rockland  High  School,  to  take  the  place  of 
Miss  M,  Quinlan. 

Mr.  Alexander  Burke,  of  Beaverton,  has  been  appointed 
Principal  of  the  Markdale  Continuation  School,  in  place  of 
Mr.  George  A.  Clark,  resigned.  Mr.  Clark  is  now  principal 
of  Drayton  Continuation   School. 

Mr.  R.  Iv.  McDonald  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  the 
Almonte  Public  Schools.  Mr.  Robert  G.  Entwhistle,  of  Paris, 
has  been  appointed  in  his  place. 

Miss  D.  McKeracher,  B.A.,  of  Leamington,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Petrolea  High  School,  to  suc- 
ceed Miss  A.  Jackson,  B.A. 

Miss  Christina  Fraser,  who  graduates  from  McMaster  Uni- 
versity this  spring,  will  succeed  Miss  Rebecca  Stenhouse. 
B.A.,  on  the  Vernon  Continuation  School  staff. 

Mr.  Finlay  McNab  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Con- 
tinuation School  at  Springfield.  The  former  principal  was 
Mr.  A.  H.  Baker. 

The  position  of  Domestic  Science  teacher  on  the  staff  of 
the  Ingersoll  Public  and  High  Schools,  left  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Miss  Alma  Gibbs,  has  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Jean  Ross,  of  Woodstock. 

Professor  W.  H.  VanderSmissen,  who  has  been  at  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  German  in  University  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  is  about  to 
retire.  He  is  the  first  professor  to  retire  who  will  participate 
in  the  benefits  of  the  Carnegie  foundation  fund. 

The  first  dental  clinics  to  be  established  within  the  walls  of 
any  school  in  Canada  were  opened  during  April  in  two  of  the 
Toronto  public  schools ;  and  within  a  few  weeks  two  others 
will  be  opened.     Specially  appointed  dentists  are  in  ciiarge. 
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and  the  movement  is  approved  by  the  local  dentists.  Toronto 
is  the  fourth  city  in  America  to  adopt  this  scheme. 

The  Ontario  Educational  Association  met  in  the  University 
of  Toronto  during  Easter  week,  with  a  very  large  attendance. 
It  is  impossible  in  a  short  space  even  to  enumerate  the  many 
excellent  papers  that  were  given  in  the  various  sections.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  there  was  a  general  absence 
of  the  destructive  criticism  that  is  too  often  in  evidence  in 
the  meetings  of  the  Association.  The  majority  of  the  papers 
represented  a  careful  and  honest  effort  to  meet  educational 
problems  along  constructive  lines.  Mr.  C.  A.  Mayberry. 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  Principal  of  the  Stratford  Collegiate  Institute, 
was  elected  President  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Cowley,  M.A.,  Chief  Government  Inspector 
of  Public  Schools  in  Ontario,  has  been  appointed  Chief  In- 
spector of  the  Toronto  Public  Schools  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  salary  has  been  placed  at  $5,000.  He  succeeds 
Dr.  James  L.  Hughes,  who  resigned  last  year,  and  remained 
until  the  Board  found  a  successor. 

Mr.  Cowley  is  a  graduate  of  Queen's  University,  and  went 
into  the  teaching  profession  as  assistant  at  the  Ottawa  Col- 
legiate Institute.  He  was  for  several  years  Inspector  of  Pub- 
lic Schools  in  the  county  of  Carleton,  and  was  Inspector  of 
Continuation  Schools  for  some  years.  He  has  been  in  his 
present  position  for  nearly  three  years,  and  it  is  expected 
will  assume  his  new  duties  after  the  midsummer  vacation. 

The  new  Chief  Inspector  is  a  man  of  engaging  personality 
and  allows  the  utmost  freedom  with  those  whose  work  he  is 
called  to  supervise.  His  experience  is  of  such  a  varied  char- 
acter that  it  is  believed  he  will  fill  his  new  position  with  dis- 
tinction. 

The  school  authorities  of  Windsor  have  decided  to  intro- 
duce Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science  into  their  school 
system,  beginning  next  September.  Mr.  I.  S.  Clubine,  of 
Stratford,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  Manual  Training, 
and  Miss  Isabel  Govenlock,  of  Toronto,  in  Domestic  Science. 

Last  year  the  Ontario  Educational  Department  held  the 
various  departmental  examinations  during  the  month  of  June, 
with  the  view  of  avoiding  the  extrsmely  warm  weather.     The 
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experiment  was  evidently  considered  a  success,  as  practically 
the  same  time-table  is  to  be  followed  next  summer.  In  many 
cases  this  shortens  the  school  year  by  two  weeks. 

WEST. 

A  new  salary  schedule  has  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  Edmonton.  The  minimum  and  the  maximum 
salaries  are  now  as  follows:  High  School  principals,  $2,500- 
$3,000;  High  School  assistants,  $l,800-$2,300;  Public  School 
principals  with  university  degrees,  $l,800-$2,300;  without 
university  degrees,  $1,600-$2,100;  male  grade  teachers, 
$850-$l,200;  female  grade  teachers,  $750-$l,  100;  male  super- 
visors, $l,500-$2,000;   female  supervisors,  $1,300-$1,800. 

Mr.  Hector  Lang,  B.A.,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, Regina,  has  resigned  his  position  to  engage  in  business. 
1 1  is  probable  that  Mr.  Lang  will  enter  upon  the  study  of  law 
at  a  subsequent  date.  Mr.  Lang  was  appointed  assistant  in  a 
Regina  High  School  department  in  September,  1905,  when 
there  were  only  three  teachers  on  the  staff.  In  1906,  on  the 
resignation  of  R.  D.  McMurchy,  he  was  appointed  Principal, 
and  has  seen  the  institution  grow  from  an  enrolment  of  sixty 
to  350.  There  are  now  12  teachers  on  the  staff.  In  Mr.  Lang's 
removal  the  teaching  profession  loses  a  prominent  educationist 
and  the  Regina  Collegiate  Board  a  popular  and  successful 
teacher.  Upon  severing  his  connection  with  the  Regina  Colle- 
giate Institute  on  March  31st,  Mr.  Lang  was  presented  with 
a  gold  watch  by  the  students  and  ex-students  of  the  Institute. 
Mrs.  Lang  was  given  a  cabinet  of  silver. 

The  position  of  instructor  in  manual  training  in  the  Moose 
Jaw  Collegiate  Institute  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  T.  H.  Jenkins,  of  the  Brantford  Collegiate  Institute  staff; 
and  the  position  of  instructor  in  domestic  science  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  I.  Shaw,  of  Weyburn,  Sask. 

The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Saskatchewan  Educa- 
tional Association  was  held  in  Regina  from  March  24th  to 
27th.  Among'  the  prominent  educationists  who  delivered 
addresses  were  Dr.  G.  H.  Ling,  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Dr.  Judd,  Teachers'  College,  University  of  Chicago, 
Dr.  Robinson,  Superintendent  of  Education,  British  Columbia, 
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and  A.  H.  Ball,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education, 
Regina.  About  i,ooo  teachers  were  in  attendance,  and  many 
very  practical  and  helpful  papers  were  discussed. 

Eight  of  the  sixteen  teachers  on  the  staff  of  the  public 
schools  in  Nelson,  B.C.,  recently  went  on  strike.  Seven  of 
the  striking  teachers  are  ladies. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Richardson,  for  the  past  eight  years  Superin- 
tendent of  Manual  Training  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Toronto, 
has  accepted  the  position  of  Director  of  Industrial  Education 
for  the  city  of  Edmonton,  Alberta.  Mr.  Richardson  will 
receive  a  salary  of  $3,000  in  his  new  position,  or  an  increase 
of  $600  over  the  salary  he  received  in  Toronto. 

Nearly  1,000  teachers  attended  tiie  fourth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Alberta  Educational  Association,  which  was  held 
in  Edmonton,  March  25th  to  27th.  Dean  Pakenham,  of  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto,  was  the  princi- 
pal speaker.  Addresses  were  also  given  by  Hon.  J.  R.  Boyle, 
Minister  of  Education,  Superintendent  J.  McCaig,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  the  President  of  the  Association,  Dean  Braithwaite,  of 
Calgary  University,  A.  R.  Gibson,  M.A.,  R.  Massey,  B.A.,  W. 
G.  Carpenter,  B.A.,  and  other  prominent  Alberta  teachers. 

The  eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Manitoba  Educational 
Association  was  held  in  Kelvin  Technical  School,  Winnipeg, 
on  April  24th  and  25th.  The  principal  speaker  was  Dr.  Judd, 
of  Chicago,  and  excellent  addresses  were  also  given  by  leading 
Manitoba  educationists,  including  Hon.  G.  R.  Coldwell,  Min- 
ister of  Education,  Dr.  W.  A.  Mclntyre,  Principal  of  the 
Normal  School,  Dr.  J.  A.  MacLean,  President  of  Manitoba 
University,  and  others.  D.  M.  Duncan,  M.A.,  assistant  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Winnipeg,  was  elected  President  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  Winnipeg  was  chosen  as  the  next  place  of 
meeting.    About  600  teachers  were  in  attendance. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Manitoba  Educational  Asso- 
ciation the  following  resolution  was  adopted :  Resolved,  That 
the  time  has  come  when  it  is  desirable  that  a  central  Bureau 
of  Education  should  be  established  at  Ottawa  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting,  arranging  and  distributing  information  which  is 
of  value  throughout  the  whole  Dominion ;  and  that  this  matter 
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be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Dominion  Government  by 
the  ofifiicers  of  this  Association. 

"I  have  one  school,"  writes  Inspector  Thibaudeau,  of 
Lacombe,  Alberta,  "that  I  think  has  made  a  record  for  atten- 
dance not  equaled  in  the  Dominion.  It  is  Mary's  Villa,  a 
rural  district  near  the  new  townsite  of  Meeting  Creek,  on  the 
C.N.R.  about  half  way  between  Camrose  and  Stettler. 

"The  school  opened  in  January,  1909,  with  eleven  pupils  in 
attendance.  Last  year  there  were  twenty-two  enrolled.  The 
percentage  of  attendance  for  these  four  years  was  99.16;  three 
pupils  did  not  miss  one  day,  two  of  these  were  late  only  once. 
For  twenty-two  months  the  percentage  reached  one  hundred. 
The  best  year  was  1910.  For  nine  months  that  year  the  atten- 
dance reached  one  hundred  per  cent.  Three  pupils  were 
absent  one  day  each  in  August,  one  pupil  one  day  in  Septem- 
ber. The  lates  totalled  twelve,  and  aggregated  sixty-one 
minutes. 

"The  schoolhouse  is  36'  by  26',  with  left  light,  single  desks, 
and  about  two  hundred  square  feet  of  blackboard.  The 
grounds  for  four  acres,  two  for  a  pony  pasture,  two  for  a 
play  ground." 

EAST. 

A  recent  decision  of  the  Text -book  Division  of  the  Pro- 
testant Committee  is  to  the  effect  that  after  1915  there 
shall  be  only  one  text-book  for  the  work  in  each  subject. 
As  a  result  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
investigation  of  the  many  excellent  books  which  the  pub- 
lishers have  supplied.  A  revision  of  the  list  will  be  made 
every  fourth  year.  The  school  book  question  in  Quebec  is 
rather  complicated  by  the  cheapness  of  text -books  in  Ontario 
under  the  contract  system.  It  is  noteworthy  that  while  a 
complete  set  of  books  for  an  eight-year  pupil  in  Ontario 
may  be  purchased  for  less  than  two  dollars,  the  books  for  a 
pupil  taking  the  full  course  in  the  corresponding  class  in  our 
schools  cost  over  seven  dollars. 

Dr.  Soloan,  of  the  Normal  College,  Truro,  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Simplified  Spelling  Board  at 
New  York  during  the  first  week  of  April. 
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Mr.  E.  W.  Connolly,  of  the  Normal  College,  attended  the 
four  weeks'  course  for  Normal  Instructors  in  military  train- 
ing, which  was  held  in  Toronto  throughout  the  month  of 
March. 

The  teachers  of  Hants  and  Kings  Counties,  N.S.,  held  a 
very  successful  Institute  at  Wolfville,  March  igth  and  20th, 
Inspector  E.  W.  Robinson  laboured  hard  in  the  interest  of  the 
meeting;  and  was  rewarded  by  seeing  all  of  his  most  progres- 
sive teachers  in  attendance. 

Miss  Flora  Chambers,  Windsor,  N.S.,  has  taken  charge  of 
the  Truro  Kindergarten  Training  Department  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  year.  Miss  Agnes  McKenzie,  who  obtained  leave 
of  absence  in  January,  will  not  return  before  next  September. 

The  local  Technical  Schools  in  various  industrial  centres  of 
the  province  are  now  closing.  In  nearly  every  centre  these 
schools  have  proved  popular. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College  closed  its  regular 
session  on  April  12th. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  of  Carleton  and  Victoria  Counties, 
New  Brunswick,  will  be  held  at  Woodstock  on  May  i  and  2. 

rHE  PASSING  OF  A  GREAT  TEACHER 

The  recent  death  of  Dean  Ellis,  of  the  Faculty  of  Edu- 
cation in  Queen's  University,  will  be  mourned  by  many 
teachers  and  students  throughout  this  province.  William 
Stewart  Ellis  was  born  at  Megantic,  Que.,  in  1852,  and 
was  in  his  sixty-second  year  when  he  died  on  the  29th  of 
March  last.  When  in  1877  he  graduated  from  Victoria  Uni- 
versity with  high  honours  in  Mathematics  and  Science,  he 
was  already  a  teacher  of  some  experience,  having  made  his 
way  thus  far  by  working  in  his  chosen  profession.  Work  in 
Almonte,  Woodstock,  Cobourg  and  Peterborough  as  mathema- 
tical master  had  thoroughly  fitted  him  for  the  duties  of  Head 
Master,  when  he  succeeded  D.  C.  MacHenry  as  chief  of  the 
Cobourg  Collegiate  Institute  in  1890.  In  1893  he  was  called 
to  the  headmastership  of  Kingston  Collegiate  Institute,  whicii 
in  face  of  manifold  difficulties  he  raised  to  a  leading  place 
among  the  schools  of  this  province.  When  in  1910  Queen's 
University  took  in  hand  the   reorganization  of   her   staff  in 
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Education,  she  chose  Principal  EHis  to  act  as  Dean,  and  to 
all  who  knew  his  experience  in  High  School  organization  and 
work  the  choice  seemed  eminently  fitting,  and  an  omen  of 
success  for  the  plucky  university,  which  still  maintains  its 
independence  in  the  Limestone  City.  I  cannot  profess  to 
judge  of  his  technical  qualifications  for  the  post,  though  from 
my  knowledge  of  his  proficiency  in  all  departments  of  work 
done  in  our  universities  in  his  student  days  and  from  his  long 
experience  as  assistant  and  headmaster,  I  feel  reasonably 
assured  on  that  head.  In  my  last  conversation  with  him  he 
told  me  something  of  his  personal  intercourse  with  the  stu- 
dents he  had  in  charge,  and  I  feel  that  it  was  in  this  that  he 
could  be  of  most  service  to  the  teachers  he  was  trying  to 
guide.  For  the  truthfulness  and  honesty  of  the  man,  his  ap- 
preciation of  honest  work  as  well  as  of  ability,  his  scorn  for 
all  shirking  or  pretence,  his  manly  force  of  character,  could 
not  but  make  him  an  influence  of  the  greatest  value  for  all 
students  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  But  though  it  was  in  the 
genuine  worth  and  strength  of  his  manhood  that  Dean  Ellis' 
highest  value  lay,  he  was  ever  thinking  of  what  he  could  do 
to  help  his  students,  and  no  man  I  have  known  had  a  better 
record  for  effective  industry  than  he.  His  life  was  a  con- 
tinual advance  from  hard  work  to  harder  work;  he  would 
grant  himself  no  holiday,  and  far  too  little  relaxation  even  in 
the  form  of  change  of  work  fell  to  his  lot.  His  friends,  who 
knew  the  light  step,  the  cheery  smile,  the  earnest  purpose  of 
the  man,  and  had  become  used  to  his  constant  health  and 
activity,  were  taken  by  surprise  when  the  end  came,  and  after 
a  very  brief  illness  the  sturdy  frame  and  apparently  unshaken 
vigour  were  stilled  in  death.  His  was  that  happiest  of  lives. 
— one  of  constant  and  successful  work;  their  sorrow  is  that 
it  should  not  have  been  longer.  a.  j.  b. 

HAMILTON'S  NEW  SCHOOLS 

The  frontispiece  of  The;  Schooi.  for  this  issue  consists  of 
photographs  of  King  George  School  and  Adelaide  Hoodless 
Memorial  School,  recently  opened  in  Hamilton,  Ont,  Both 
schools  are  excellent  examples  of  up-to-date  school  architec- 
ture and  equipment.     King  George  School  contains  twenty- 
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one  rooms.  Some  of  the  modern  features  of  the  building  are, 
fireproof  stairways  and  halls ;  steam-heating  with  thermostatic 
attachments ;  electric  light ;  telephone  system ;  electric  fan  A-en- 
tilation  for  rooms  and  lavatories ;  sanitary  drinking  fountains ; 
tinted  walls ;  playrooms,  and  rifle  ranges  in  the  basement ; 
vacuum  cleaner  attachments  throughout  the  building.  The 
Adelaide  Hoodless  Memorial  School  is  provided  with  practi- 
cally the  same  equipment.  These  are  two  schools  of  which 
Hamilton  has  reason  to  be  proud. 

INTERESTING  FIGURES 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Ontario  Education  Depart- 
ment,   recently    issued,    contains    the     following    interesting 
figures  for  the  year  191 1: 
Public  Schools — 

Number  of  schools  5>92i 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 400,552 

Number  of  teachers  employed  9^349 

Average  annual  salary : 

Male  teachers    $767.00 

Female  teachers    518.00 

Cost  per  pupil   22 .  48 

It  is  satisfactory    to  note  that  there  were  over    600    more 
teachers  with   Normal   School  training  than   in  the  previous 
year,  and  that  the  average  salaries  of  male  teachers  had  in- 
creased by  $56,  and  of  female  teachers  by  $35. 
High  Schools  and  Collegiates — 

Number  of  schools 148 

Number  of  pupils   32,227 

Number  of   teachers    898 

Average  salary : 

Principals    $1,670.00 

Assistants    1,241 .00 

Cost  per  pupil  60.44 

Continuation  Schools — 

Number  of  schools  129 

Number  of   pupils    5.753 

Number  of  teachers   218 
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Average  salary : 

Principals $1,000.00 

Assistants    702 .  00 

Cost  per  pupil   43 .  82 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  all  classes  of  schools.  . .  .  520,255 

"           teachers           "                 "             ....  12,063 
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BUSINESS  NOTES 

The  School  has  answered  a  number  of  inquiries  regarding 
the  purchase  of  suitable  pictures  for  School  Room  Decora- 
tion, and  is  glad  to  assist  its  readers  in  this  way. 

There  are  only  a  few  of  our  subscribers  who  have  forgot- 
ten to  remit  the  amount  of  their  subscription.  We  shall  be 
glad  if  they  will  rectify  this  omission  at  an  early  date. 

During  the  meetings  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Associa- 
tion, many  of  the  friends  of  The  School  were  good  enough 
to  tell  us  of  their  appreciation  of  the  magazine.  Some  of 
them  mentioned  certain  departments  which  they  find  parti- 
cularly useful.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  these  things  and  to 
know  that  The  School  has  been  so  well  received  by  the 
profession. 

We  have  been  told  very  frequently  that  .the  advertising  in 
The  School  is  of  an  especially  high  class  and  is  of  a  kind 
particularly  suitable  for  an  educational  journal.  Subscribers 
will  contribute  to  the  success  of  this  magazine  if  they  will 
remember,  when  writing  to  any  of  our  advertisers,  to  say 
that  they  saw  the  advertisement  in  The  School. 


Congress  on  School  Hygiene. — The  fourth  International 
Congress  on  School  Hygiene  will  hold  its  meeting  in  Buffalo 
from  August  25th  to  30th.  It  is  expected  that  the  session  of 
the  congress  will  be  attended  by  over  5,000  of  the  world's 
most  famous  scientists  and  educators  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard 
University,  is  president  of  the  congress.  The  objects  of  the 
congress  are  to  bring  together  men  and  w^omen  interested  in 
the  health  of  school  children,  to  organize  a  programme  of 
papers  and  discussions  covering  the  field  of  school  hygiene, 
and  to  assemble  a  scientific  and  commercial  exhibit  of  practi- 
cal and  educational  value  to  school  people. 
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EDITORIAL 
THE  TEACHER  AND  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

PUBLIC  Library  Boards  in  Ontario  towns  and  cities 
consist  of  nine  members — the  mayor,  three  members 
appointed  by  the  city  council,  three  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  two  by  the  Separate  School  Board.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  Libraries'  Act  that  Boards  of  Education 
should  appoint  as  their  representatives  men  who  stood  for  the 
best  educational  interests  of  the  community,  and  it  was 
natural  to  expect  that  Public  School  inspectors,  principals 
and  teachers  interested  in  library  work  should  have  been 
among  those  who  were  thus  appointed. 

In  some  cases  members  of  Boards  of  Education  have  been 
sufficiently  broad-minded  to  see  the  close  relation  existing 
between  the  work  of  the  schools  and  that  of  the  Public  Libra- 
ries, and  have  appointed  at  least  one  or  two  of  their  repre- 
sentatives from  the  teaching  staffs.  But  in  many  cases 
appointments  have  gone  to  men  who  have  had  little  qualifica- 
tion for  the  position.  The  defeated  candidate  for  the  Board 
of  Education,  be  he  "butcher,  baker,  or  candlestick-maker", 
is  solaced  for  his  defeat  by  this  complimentary  appointment 
to  the  Library  Board.  The  retired  office-holder  who  has 
outlived  his  days  of  active  usefulness  seeks  for  the  position  as 
something  which  will  still  permit  him  in  a  mild  way  to  figure 
in  the  public  eye.  The  near  relative  of  a  member  of  the 
Board,  the  aspirant  to  public  office,  the  friend  of  a  local  book- 
seller, the  man  about  town,  who  for  either  business  or  personal 
reasons  wishes  such  small  prominence  as  the  position  will 
give  him — this  is  the  class  of  men  who  in  some  cases  at 
least  succeed  in  gaining  the  ear  of  the  Board,  and  who  receive 
'the  appointments.  Very  excellent  individuals  personally  in 
most  cases,  but  too  often  men  without  any  real  claims  to 
represent  the  highest  educational  interests  of  the  community 

in  so  important  an  office. 
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Why  are  teachers  not  appointed?  It  is  sometimes  the 
teacher's  fault.  He  does  not  seek  the  office,  and  even  if  he 
were  anxious  to  serve,  he  would  not  ask  the  Board  of  Education 
to  appoint  him.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  same  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Board  of  Education  are  reappointed  term 
after  term,  and  the  teacher  who  has  a  real  interest  in  library 
work  must  in  such  cases  stand  aside  until,  perchance.  Provi- 
dence at  last  intervenes. 

But  even  if  the  teacher  were  on  the  Board,  some  one  may 
ask,  what  could  he  do?  Teachers  may  be  in  some  cases 
narrow;  they  may  in  some  cases  be  puritanical;  but  their 
years  of  training  in  the  University  and  the  training  school 
should  make  them  better  fitted  for  library  work  than  the 
average  man  on  the  street,  whose  education  has  ended  with 
the  public  school.  And  no  one  who  is  not  blinded  with  preju- 
dice of  the  narrowest  kind  can  any  longer  question  the  busi- 
ness ability  of  the  average  inspector,  principal,  or  department 
master. 

But  it  is  in  those  fields  where  the  work  of  the  school  and  the 
library  meet  that  the  teacher's  greatest  sphere  of  usefulness 
lies.  The  man  on  the  street  looks  on  the  library  wholly  as  a 
municipal  institution  for  providing  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive reading  matter  for  citizens  at  the  public  cost.  The  up-to- 
date  teacher  sees  in  it  possibilities  not  only  for  helping  the 
adult  public,  whose  tastes  are  already  formed,  but  for  develop- 
ing for  the  future  a  better  class  of  readers  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  libraries  and  the  schools. 

Such  co-operation  has  also  an  additional  advantage  on  the 
economic  side.  Either  Boards  of  Education  or  parents  must 
provide  books  for  outside  reading  of  the  pupils.  Why  should 
not  the  Library  Board  out  of  its  municipal  grants  gladly 
provide  a  share  of  the  reading?  Why  should  it  not  at  least 
work  in  co-operation  with  Boards  of  Education,  teachers  and 
parents?  This  co-operation,  brought  about  largely  by  the 
influence  of  teachers,  does  exist  in  certain  cities  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  parents  and  citizens  in  general.  If  the  general 
public  were  once  alive  to  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  such 
co-operation  they  would  encourage  rather  than  delay  the 
proposed  reform. 
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A  few  weeks  ago  the  Ontario  Minister  of  Education  intro- 
duced legislation  which  provided  that  the  representatives  of 
Boards  of  Education  should  all  be  teachers.  Immediately,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  the  present  holders  of  office  raised  a  hue 
and  cry.  Telegrams  were  sent  out  from  Toronto  urging 
Library  Boards  in  other  towns  and  cities  to  protest,  and  the 
result  of  the  agitation  was  that  the  bill  was  temporarily 
withdrawn. 

The  School  believes  that  the  action  taken  by  the  Minister 
in  proposing  to  give  teachers  representation  on  the  Library 
Boards  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  teaching  profession  to  help  to  safeguard  the  best  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  public  in  this  matter  by  giving  its 
support  to  the  principle  that  is  involved. 

In  our  opinion  it  is  not  important  that  the  bill  should 
reappear  in  exactly  its  original  form.  If  provision  were  made 
that  even  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Education 
should  be  a  teacher,  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
And  perhaps  the  bill  would  meet  with  more  general  favour 
from  all  concerned  if  no  attempts  were  made  to  state  definitely 
from  what  particular  positions  among  the  teachers  these 
representatives  should  be  chosen. 

At  all  events,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  bill, 
the  agitation  itself  should  have  a  beneficial  effect.  It  should 
lead  Boards  of  Education  to  consider  more  carefully  the 
qualification  of  those  whom  they  appoint;  it  should  lead 
teachers  to  consider  their  own  responsibility  to  the  school  and 
to  the  public  in  this  matter,  and  it  should  lead  Library  Boards 
and  the  general  public  alike  to  consider  more  closely  the 
function  of  the  library  and  the  means  of  increasing  its  useful- 
ness to  the  community. 


This  issue  includes  a  special  department  entitled  "The 
Teacher  and  the  Parent",  in  which  subjects  that  are  of 
interest  to  parents,  teachers,  and  trustees,  are  briefi\'  dis- 
cussed. This  department  will  hereafter  be  a  regular  feature 
of  The  School,  and  we  hope  that  it  may  serve  to  bring  teacher 
and  parent  together  on  common  ground.  The  Editors  of 
The  School  will  appreciate  it  if  our  readers  will  draw  the 
attention  of  trustees  and  parents  to  The  School,  and  more 
especially  to  this  department. 


For  Teacher  and  Parent 

The  Manners  of  Boys. — Watch  where  you  will,  and 
when  a  man  gives  his  seat  to  a  woman  in  a  car,  nine  times 
out  of  ten  you  will  see  that  his  hair  is  grey.  Rarely,  rarely 
ever,  will  it  be  a  boy  in  his  teens. 

There  is  much  excuse  to  be  made  for  the  tired  business  man 
who  has  been  hard  at  work  all  day  who  keeps  his  seat  during 
the  long  ride  home,  no  matter  how  many  women  have  to 
stand,  but  there  is  no  palliation  whatever  for  the  lack  of 
manners  displayed  by  the  boy,  who  is  not  tired,  and  who  is 
very  likely  on  his  way  to  engage  in  some  athletic  game,  and 
who  keeps  his  seat  in  a  car  while  any  woman  stands. 

It  makes  the  beholder  wonder  what  sort  of  mothers  rear 
these  hoodlum  youngsters,  and  what  any  woman  can  be 
thinking  about  who  does  not  instil  respect  and  consideration 
for  women  into  her  sons. 

She  should  see  to  it  that  from  the  time  her  boy  is  old  enough 
to  lift  a  chubby  hand  to  his  head  and  tumble  his  little  fat  legs 
off  a  chair,  and  tall  enough  to  reach  up  to  a  door  knob,  that 
he  should  observe  at  least  all  of  the  elementary  forms  of 
courtesy  toward  women. 

Such  things  are  largely  a  matter  of  habit,  and  if  they  are 
bred  into  a  boy  when  he  is  little  he  will  not  depart  from  them 
when  he  is  older.  And  let  nobody  undervalue  the  significance 
of  these  trivial  acts.  A  man's  conduct  toward  women  is  the 
hallmark  of  the  stamp  of  a  gentleman  upon  him. — Chicago 
American. 

This  is  no  doubt  more  true  of  American  than  of  Canadian 
boys.  Unfortunately  the  charge  is  all  too  true  that  women 
are  allowed  to  stand  in  the  street  cars  while  men  occupy  the 
seats;  but  in  our  experience,  in  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  the 
young  man,  the  product  of  our  own  schools,  that  gives  up  his 
seat,  while  the  man  of  forty  or  upwards  sits  stolidly  in  his 
place  and  reads  his  paper. 

Covering  Books. — -It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the 
waste  of  money  du2  to  the  wilful  destruction  of  school  books 
by  careless  pupils.  The  teacher  who  can  awaken  in  pupils  the 
pride  of  ownership  that  will  lead  them  to  keep  their  books  ia 
good  condition  is  doing  a  service  for  both  the  pupil  and  the 
parent.     Fortunately  ready-made  book  covers  are  procurable 
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at  a  trifling  cost,  and  the  use  of  such  covers  is  the  first  step  in 
the  preservation  of  the  books.  The  University  Schools  have 
this  year  made  use  of  the  Holden  patent  book  cover,  and 
have  found  it  to  give  excellent  satisfaction. 

The  School  Age. — There  is  a  good  deal  being  said  every- 
where in  our  country  about  sending  children  to  school  too 
early.  Doubtless,  there  is  some  justification  for  the  feeling 
which  exists,  because  unquestionably  many  young  children 
are  injured  in  the  schools  as  they  are  conducted  to-day.  The 
growing  opposition  to  early  schooling  has  found  expression  in 
a  proposition  in  some  places  to  raise  the  school  age  to  six 
years.  It  is  claimed  that  a  child  ought  not  to  be  put  into  the 
educational  mill  earlier  than  this ;  he  is  better  off  out-of-doors 
or  at  home. 

While  this  sounds  good,  and  while  it  is  acknowledged  that 
there  is  some  reason  for  the  present  discontent,  yet  the  remedy 
proposed  is  of  doubtful  value.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  say  that 
we  ought  to  keep  our  children  out  of  school;  but  a  difficulty 
arises  when  we  attempt  to  decide  what  we  are  to  do  with  them 
if  they  are  not  in  school.  Harmful  as  the  school  is  in  some 
ways,  it  is  still  a  much  better  place  for  the  young  than  the 
majority  of  the  homes  from  which  they  come,  and  it  is  better 
than  the  street,  which  would  be  the  rallying  place  for  most  of 
them  if  they  were  kept  out  of  school  until  six.  It  is  certain  to 
strike  the  average  man  favourably  to  tell  him  that  his  children 
are  better  off  at  home  than  elsewhere,  but  if  one  will,  in  an 
unprejudiced  way,  observe  the  normal  child  in  his  daily  life, 
it  will  be  seen  that  by  the  fifth  year,  at  any  rate,  he  has  practi- 
cally exhausted  the  educational  opportunities  in  his  home. 
Under  modern  conditions  parents  can  give  their  children  only 
very  slight  attention ;  working  people  haven't  time  and  society 
people  won't  take  time  for  it.  The  writer  has  now  in  mind 
several  children  in  well-to-do  families  who  are  on  the  road  to 
perdition  because  they  have  been  kept  at  home  with  servants 
and  street  companions  in  the  belief  that  this  was  the  very  best 
thing  to  do  for  them. 

The  school  as  it  is  now  equipped  is  not  the  most  ideal  place 
for  a  child  from  four  to  six;  one  may  make  this  statement 
without  qualification.  But  the  way  to  correct  this  difiticulty 
is  to  get  to  work  and  make  the  school  better  adapted  for  child 
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life  than  it  now  is.  Of  course,  it  is  easier  to  keep  children  out 
of  school,  but  if  we  do  this  it  will  be  at  a  heavy  loss  to  the  chil- 
dren themselves,  and  to  society  in  the  end.  We  could  solve 
this  problem  if  the  people  would  get  busy  along  these  lines: 

(1)  Establish  a  system  of  medical  inspection  of  schools. 
Let  every  community  secure  a  man  who  knows  his  business, 
and  who  will  see  to  it  that  the  school  is  made  hygienic  in 
respect  to  light,  ventilation,  seating  and  contagious  diseases. 

(2)  Abolish  most  of  our  formal  book  work  in  the  earliest 
years,  and  introduce  in  its  stead,  the  study  of  nature  and 
manual  activities.  We  should  also  adopt  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  kindergarten — education  through  organized 
play.  (3)  Make  the  school  day  shorter  so  far  as  indoor 
work  is  concerned,  but  let  us  see  to  it  that  when  the  child  is  in 
the  school  he  applies  himself  to  the  things  which  are  proper 
for  that  place.  (4)  Let  us  place  in  charge  of  the  youngest 
pupils  the  largest-calibred  teachers  we  can  find;  teachers 
who  have  poise  and  force,  so  that  they  can  lead  children  and 
inspire  them  with  respect  for  the  things  they  ought  to  revere. 

These  suggestions  are  perfectly  practicable.  It  is  recognised 
that  in  order  to  carry  them  through,  people  will  need  to 
exert  themselves  more  than  if  we  simply  pass  laws  to  keep 
children  out  of  school  until  their  sixth  year.  But  if  we  do 
this  latter  thing  we  are  going  at  the  business  in  the  wrong  way. 
We  are  not  solving  the  problem  at  all ;  we  are  simply  dodging 
it. — Popular  Educator. 

Informing  the  Parents. — Think  of  what  we  might  be 
able  to  accomplish  if  most  of  the  parents  in  this  country 
could  be  organised  so  that  information  concerning  child 
welfare  could  be  put  into  their  possession!  There  are  several 
agencies  now  for  disseminating  such  information  among 
parents,  but  they  are  ineffective.  Means  of  distributing 
information  among  farmers  regarding  the  raising  of  pigs  and 
testing  seed  corn  are  vastly  more  efficient  than  the  agencies 
for  giving  parents  information  regarding  the  feeding  and 
dressing  of  children,  the  kind  of  stories  to  tell  them,  the  books 
to  read  to  them,  the  treatment  of  children's  diseases,  and  so 
on  ad  libitum.  Congresses  of  parents  could  be  made  the 
strongest  allies  of  the  teacher.  Some  of  the  hardest  problems 
of  the  school  could  be  solved  if  parents  could  be  reached  as  a 
group ;  and  they  can  not  be  solved  in  any  other  way. 
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The  chief  problems  in  the  school  are  social  in  character. 
They  concern  the  group  rather  than  the  individual  home  or 
the  individual  parent.  A  child  is  first  of  all  a  social  creature. 
His  instincts  relate  more  largely  to  adaptation  to  his  group 
than  to  anything  else.  Nature  has  instilled  in  the  child  a 
passion  to  do  what  the  group  does;  and  this  is  right,  because 
he  must  live  with  the  group,  and  his  first  need  is  to  assimilate 
group  tendencies  and  attitudes.  If  the  group  smokes,  then  he 
may  and  should  smoke.  If  the  group  attends  the  five-cent 
show,  why  this  is  the  thing  for  him  to  do.  If  the  group  is  inter- 
ested primarily  in  the  work  of  the  school,  then  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  follow  suit.  Now,  when  the  parents  in  any  com- 
munity are  organised  so  that  they  can  as  a  group  deal  with 
certain  evils  they  can  usually  control  them.  If  all  the  parents 
in  a  certain  community  agree  that  all  their  boys  should  go  to 
bed  at  eight  o'clock  no  one  boy  will  protest;  but  if  half  of  the 
boys  in  the  group  run  the  streets  until  ten  o'clock,  there  will 
be  constant  trouble  in  the  homes  of  the  other  half.  We  can 
never  solve  our  problems  fully  by  treating  them  as  problems 
of  individual  homes.  We  don't  deal  with  scarlet  fever  that 
way;  we  handle  it  as  a  community  proposition.  And  we 
ought  to  handle  ethical  diseases  in  the  same  way. 

The  Children's  Lunch. — Many  thousands  of  families  in 
both  city  and  country  are  so  situated  that  the  children  have 
to  take  their  lunch  to  school;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many 
parents  do  not  realise  the  importance  of  preparing  a  suitable 
lunch.  From  the  parents'  point  of  view  the  food  for  the  lunch 
is  often  selected  chiefly  with  a  view  to  convenience  in  packing 
and  carrying.  There  are  scores  of  children  who  have  no 
variety  in  their  lunch.  From  one  year's  end  to  the  other  it  is 
the  same.  Furthermore  very  frequently  the  lunch  is  composed 
of  one  kind  of  food.  The  mother,  remembering  that  the 
children  are  fond  of  sweet  things,  fills  the  basket  up  with  an 
abundance  of  cake  and  sugary  foods.  In  the  preparation  of 
sandwich  fillings,  jam  and  jellies  are  used  instead  of  eggs, 
meat,  or  cheese. 

"In  order  that  the  requisite  amounts  of  each  food  principle 
should  be  approximated  in  the  lunch  basket,"  says  the  School 
News,  "it  is  well  to  plan  many  lunches  ahead  and  shift  their 
order  .of  use.     Tissue  foods  are  most  conveniently  put  up  in 
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sandwich  form,  the  meat  or  eggs  chopped  and  the  cheese 
grated  preferably.  Omitting  meat  or  cheese,  a  cup  custard 
could  be  substituted,  using  with  it  several  plain  sandwiches. 
Simple  puddings,  raw  or  cooked  fruit,  lettuce  or  radishes  and 
crackers,  plenty  of  good  bread  and  butter  will  suffice.  Milk 
and  lemonade  may  be  packed  in  flasks  or  wide-mouthed 
bottles.  For  carrying  the  lunch  a  small  wicker  basket  is  the 
most  satisfactory  receptacle.  Paraffin  paper  wrapped  around 
the  sandwiches,  cake  and  pickles  keeps  each  moist  and  retains 
its  flavour.  Use  plenty  of  paper  napkins,  for  they  are  not 
only  more  sanitary,  but  labour-saving  and  inexpensive.  A 
spoon  and  cup  are  necessary  accompaniments  to  a  basket. 
The  basket  should  be  thoroughly  aired  over  night;  if  not, 
musty  odours  and  bad  flavours  arise. 

"Superior  to  the  method  of  the  individual  meal  is  the  social 
meal  prepared  and  served  in  many  schools.  The  cooking 
class  or  the  teachers  and  pupils  cook  the  food  at  the  noon  hour. 
In  spite  of  the  work  involved,  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
periods  to  the  children.  Unconsciously  they  learn  that  a 
meal  is  more  than  mere  eating  and  drinking,  table  manners, 
personal  neatness  and  cleanliness  being  almost  as  important 
as  abundance  of  food." 

What  to  Take  Abroad. — "Many  persons — many  minds", 
so  runs  the  old  saying.  But  the  experience  of  two  teachers 
taking  a  ninety-three  day  trip  for  a  bit  under  five  hundred 
dollars,  may  be  worth  something  to  those  who  wish  to  do  like- 
wise. In  that  steamer  trunk,  to  be  left  behind  one  on  landing, 
and  then  forwarded  or  reclaimed  on  sailing,  whichever  the 
plan  may  be,  be  sure  to  have  warm  flannels  for  the  northern 
route.  You  will  be  wearing  a  second  or  third  best  suit,  with 
sweater,  gaiters  and  a  long,  warm,  but  light-weight  coat — the 
latter  your  inseparable  companion  en  route,  a  snug  cap  with 
veil,  and  good  boots.  Even  in  this  rig,  you  can  be  trig  when 
on  deck,  and  a  pretty  flannel  or  silk  waist  matching  the  suit  is 
sufficiently  dressy  for  everything  but  dinner.  This,  of  course, 
for  the  northern  route.  For  the  southern,  though  cotton  gowns 
are  sometimes  seen,  fewer  wraps  are  needed,  but  the  same  kind 
of  clothes.  I  know  of  nothing  more  inappropriate  than  limp 
wash  gowns  on  ocean  steamers.  Of  course  the  trunk  will  con- 
tain a  nickel  hot-water  bag,  small  head  pillow  for  steamer 
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chair,  and  if  possible  some  game  or  plans  that  will  enable  you 
to  do  your  part  in  the  entertaining,  besides  your  steamer  rug 
and  the  bag  with  its  many  compartments  to  hang  in  your 
stateroom.  This  will  give  you  "a  place  for  everything",  and 
happy  will  you  be  on  those  mornings  when  your  stern  resolu- 
tion makes  you  dress  and  get  out  on  deck,  if  you  can  also  find 
"everything  in  its  place". 

Now  what  are  the  least  *' impedimenta"  with  which  you  can 
comfortably  travel  seventy-five  days  on  land? 

You  will  like  best  a  straw  suit-case,  not  too  abundantly 
trimmed  with  leather,  and  the  lightest  of  hand-bags.  Into 
the  latter  you  will  put  your  note-book,  guide-book,  pencils,  pen, 
soap  and  powder-book,  whisk-broom,  a  small  bottle  of  smelling- 
salts,  and  if  occasion  require — a  night-robe  in  unobtrusive 
case,  not  forgetting  some  squares  of  cheese-cloth  to  use,  and 
throw  away,  on  railroad  journeys.  Thus  equipped,  we 
frequently  left  our  suit-cases  at  the  station,  when  stopping 
but  twenty-four  hours  or  less,  saving  porterage  and  cartage. 

Someone  will  say — "Won't  dampness  penetrate  a  straw 
suit-case?"  Following  the  example  of  a  much-travelled 
woman,  we  made  a  denim  cover  for  ours  and  took  a  single 
extra  strap  with  us.  When  the  suit-case  was  to  be  out  of  our 
sight,  we  put  this  cover  on.  Later,  when  purchases  had  been 
made,  we  used  it  to  take  extras  to  our  returning  steamer. 
Never  did  we  find  the  contents  of  our  suit-case  damp,  and 
we  had  hardly  a  pleasant  day  while  in  Germany.  Now  what 
must  we  put  in  the  case?  Two  changes  of  underwear,  with 
the  one  you  are  wearing,  is  quite  enough.  Laundry  work  is 
done  within  twenty-four  hours'  time  at  any  pension.  We 
never  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  it  done  reasonably,  and  on 
time.  We  had  this  wearing  apparel  new,  plain  and  substantial 
and  it  stood  the  fray.  This  was  packed  in  a  white  duck 
envelope  of  the  size  of  the  suit-case,  and  so  could  be  lifted  in 
and  out  easily  in  hasty  unpacking  and  repacking. 

Our  suits  were  chosen  for  durability  and  neatness.  A 
mixed  gray,  or  light  brown,  well  tailored,  will  endure  hard 
wear.  With  these  we  had  two  waists  matching  in  colour 
one  plain  for  train  wear,  the  other  more  dressy;  three  thin 
white  waists  and  a  summer  silk.  The  latter  should  be  of 
navy  or  other  dark  foundation  in  order  to  avoid  white  skirts. 
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If  the  waists  have  collars,  two,  of  the  waist  material,  and  the 
silk,  a  yoke  and  collar  of  the  coloured,  lace,  so  much  the  better. 
These  were  laid  in  a  dimity  case,  and  not  only  was  the  work  of 
packing  thus  minimised,  but  these  things  were  in  better  condi- 
tion for  not  being  handled  separately.  Be  sure  ^-ou  have 
your  new  rubbers,  folding  umbrella,  nightdress  case,  and  sew- 
ing materials  on  top,  for  there  will  be  many  nights  when  you 
will  eat  dinner  in  your  hat  (oh,  do  have  it  unobtrusive,  becom- 
ing, and  non-perishable!)  and  use  only  this  top  layer.  We 
had  a  medicine  case  filled  by  our  own  physician,  and  an 
extra  pair  of  boot? — both  precautionary.  We  kept  our 
hats  in  good  condition  by  having  a  large  silkatine  bag  to  put 
them  into  when  not  in  use.  The  close  cap  with  veil  is  a  great 
comfort  not  only  on  the  steamer,  but  on  a  long  day's  journey 
by  diligence,  train  or  carriage.  One  can  lean  back  and  the 
head  is  less  tired  than  it  is  after  wearing  a  travelling  hat  of 
present  style. 

Do  these  seem  like  trifles?  If  trouble  is  taken  in  planning 
details  before  starting,  much  trouble  is  saved  when  every  item 
counts  in  the  fatigue  of  the  day.  Now  does  it  sound  queer 
to  read  that  a  bit  of  tatting  or  crocheting  would  be  a  great 
comfort  when  waiting  at  little  junctions  or  even  bustling 
stations?  If  one  has  learned  the  blissful  art  of  relaxing 
whenever  occasion  admits,  this  would  be  superfluous.  Other- 
wise, it  rests  one  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  far  more  than  to  read 
and  write  when  the  mind,  is  full  and  bubbling  over. 

As  to  the  mind-preparation:  That  is  another  story.  But 
one  must  not  forget  that  she  brings  back  in  proportion  to  what 
she  takes  with  her,  both  of  information  and  culture.- — Popular 
Educator. 


Teacher — What  can  you  say  of  the  Medes  and  Persians? 
Young  America — I  never  kept  track  of  those  minor  leagu^ 
teams. — Harper's  Weekly. 


Teacher — You  see,  had  the  lamb  been  obedient  and  stayed 
in  the  fold  it  would  not  have  been  eaten  by  the  wolf,  would  it? 

Boy  (promptly) — No,  ma'am ;  it  would  have  been  eaten  by 
us. — Sketch. 


A   Manitoba  Cadet  Compaii}' 


The  Cadet  Movement 


E.    K.    MARSHALL,    M.A.,    C. S.C.I. 
,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

THE  Cadet  Movement  already  has  many  years  of  history 
to  its  credit,  and  one  can  now  attempt  an  estimate  of 
its  worth  and  influence.  That  it  is  not  a  mere  passing 
whim  is  proved  by  its  steady  growth,  and  further  by  the  fact 
that  many  miHtary  men,  pubhc  oflicials  and  educationists, 
who  are  credited  with  having  rather  conservative  tendencies, 
have  given  their  approval  and  support. 

The  movement  originated  among  men  who  recognised  the 
value  of  military  discipline  in  the  making  of  a  stronger  and 
more  virile  type  of  citizenship.  It  appealed  not  only  to 
military  men,  who  might  wish  to  keep  up  a  strong  tendency  to 
enter  military  service  and  thus  have  a  steady  stream  of  recruits 
to  their  permanent  forces,  but  also  to  school  officials  and 
citizens  in  general  who  recognised  in  this  military  discipline, 
drill,  and  exactness,  some  things  which  count  for  much  in  the 
ordinary,  everyday  affairs  of  life.  It  is  often  said  that  our 
school  system  heretofore  has  lacked  this,  and  that  our  young 
people  give  the  evidence  very  distinctly;  and  it  is  in  view  of 
this  defect  that  the  movement  has  been  hailed  as  a  positive 
benefit  to  our  schools  and  our  young  people. 

Co-operation  and  obedience  are  things  very  needful  in  our 
day.  The  day  of  careless  work  is  past  so  far  as  success  is  con- 
cerned.     The  day  of  steady,  healthy,  cheerful,  co-operation 
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and  obedience  is  to  the  fore;  and  it  is  because  of  this  phase  of 
the  movement  that  men  of  mature  judgment  give  their 
approbation  to  the  organisation  of  the  cadet  corps  in  connec- 
tion with  our  schools  and  colleges. 

In  a  brief  article  such  as  this,  one  cannot  enter  into  a  detailed 
account  of  what  is  aimed  at  by  the  Cadet  Instructor.  But  I 
believe  that  most  instructors,  whilst  aiming  at  covering  the 
course  laid  down  by  the  military  people  as  thoroughly  as 
possible,  desire,  firstly,  cheerful  obedience,  clear  judgment, 
neatness  and  dispatch,  and  an  interest  in  having  things 
organised  and  planned  so  that  success  may  be  attained;  and, 
secondly,  an  interest  in  military  training  for  national  defence, 
together  with  an  understanding  of  how  battles  and  wars  have 
been  lost  and  won.  Lectures,  talks,  discussions,  experiments, 
as  well  as  drill  and  tactics,  are  the  means  by  which  these 
objects  are  to  be  attained. 

Even  in  a  Cadet-Instructor's  course  this  is  the  order  of  the 
emphasis.  However,  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the 
training  is  essentially  military  up  to,  and  including,  rifle 
practice  and  the  discussion  of  the  plans  of  battles,  campaigns, 
and  tactics.  It  appeals  to  the  boy,  too,  at  a  time  when  his  love 
of  adventure  and  of  battle  is  supreme,  and  when  he  takes 
delight  in  sham  battles,  skirmishes,  etc.  Our  experience  has 
been  that  this  does  not  tend  to  produce  a  belligerent  citizen — 
rather  a  saner,  stronger,  more  deliberate  one.  The  trained 
boy  goes  out  a  little  better  physically,  more  erect,  clear-eyed, 
with  better  and  swifter  judgment,  trained  to  know^  in  a  measure 
how  masses  of  men  are  moved,  to  realise  the  comparative 
futility  of  individual  propaganda,  and  to  have  a  desire  to 
serve  effectively  and  at  all  times  our  native  land.  The  boys 
also  learn  that  a  great  victory  is  sometimes  to  be  won  out  of  a 
temporary  defeat,  and  that  a  victory  may  sometimes  prove 
ruinous  when  won  at  the  cost  of  private  or  national  morality. 

The  movement  is  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
Militia  and  Defence.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Education 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  provinces;  defence  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  federal  government. 

Should  the  system  become  general,  the  country  will  be 
provided,  at  comparatively  little  cost,  with  a  whole  generation 
of  men  prepared  to  bear  arms  should  they  ever  hear  their 
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country's  call;  and  in  the  meanwhile  a  very  useful  diversion 
and  much  physical  upbuilding  is  secured.  As  for  producing 
a  military  caste  and  according  it  undue  privilege,  we  should 
suppose  that  the  training  of  the  population  would  lessen  this ; 
and  as  to  exciting  the  youth  of  our  land  unduly,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  course  of  Henty  and  other  reading  through  which 
almost  every  boy  goes,  is  much  more  likely  to  fire  his  imagina- 
tion than  the  commonplaces  of  military  drill. 

In  short,  the  object  is  self -discipline  and  control;  devotion 
to  duty;  cheerful  and  intelligent  obedience  to  orders;  a 
knowledge  of  how  men  have  faced  danger,  won  battles;  and  a 
stronger,  a  healthier,  hardier,  and  well-controlled  body  and 
faculties.    The  efficiency  of  a  cadet  corps  is  measured  in  terms 


The  Hon.  Senator  Landry, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate,   who  commanded  one  of  the  earliest  cadet 
companies  in  Canada  in  1863. 

of  individual  character  and  attainment — by  the  standard  of 
morals  displayed  by  the  cadet  officer  and  private,  and  by  their 
co-operation  in  carrying  out  plans  for  the  welfare  of  the  corps 
as  a  whole — and  not  by  mere  proficiency  in  mechanical  drill 
movements. 

Now  a  word  as  to  how  the  movement  has  developed.  Of 
course,  some  boys  saw  active  service  before  cadet  corps  were 
formed  in  Canada,  as  in  1690,  under  Frontenac,  and  again  in 
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1759,  1775,  and  in  1812.  But  these  were  boys  trying  to  fill  the 
places  of  men.  The  historical  records  show  that  the  Quebec 
Seminary  had  a  cadet  corps  as  far  back  as  1860.  The  Hon. 
Senator  Landry,  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  was  in  command  of 
one  of  the  four  companies  forming  a  battalion  of  cadets  in  1863. 
The  strength  of  Senator  Landry's  company  was:  1  captain, 
1  lieutenant,  1  ensign,  3  sergeants,  2  corporals,  and  28  privates. 
The  College  of  St.  Hyacinthe  organised  a  cadet  corps  in  1879, 
and  so  did  Bishops  College  School  and  Nicole t  Seminary.  On 
Dec.  31,  1911,  there  were  in  the  Canadian  Cadet  Service  492 
cadet  companies  consisting  of  19,000  cadets.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  some  750  cadet  companies  and  over  30,000 
cadets,  with  the  movement  still  steadily  growing.  The 
Military  Department  is  publishing  an  excellent  pamphlet  on 
the  cadet  system  in  schools,  and  a  copy  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Col.  R.  J.  Gwynne,  Director  of  Cadet  Service, 
Department  of  Militia  and  Defence,  Ottawa. 

We  should  like  to  refer  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  Boy 
Scouts,  the  Girl  Guides,  and  kindred  movements.  But  each 
of  these  merits  separate  treatment,  and  are  here  mentioned 
because  of  their  worth  in  forming  a  part  of  the  general  move- 
ment, in  common  with  the  cadets,  for  the  building  up  of  a 
type  of  citizenship  which,  we  trust,  will  cope  successfully  with 
the  gigantic  problems  which  the  future  has  in  store  for  Canada 
in  particular  and  the  Empire  in  general. 


ANSWER  TO  A  CHILD'S  QUESTION 

Do  you  ask  what  the  birds  say?  The  sparrow,  the  dove, 
The  linnet  and  thrush  say,  "I  love  and  I  love!" 
In  the  winter  they're  silent — the  wind  is  so  strong; 
What  it  says  I  don't  know,  but  it  sings  a  loud  song. 
But  green  leaves,  and  blossoms,  and  sunny  warm  weather, 
And  singing,  and  loving — all  come  back  together. 
But  the  lark  is  so  brimful  of  gladness  and  love, 
The  green  fields  below  him,  the  blue  sky  above. 
That  he  sings,  and  he  sings,  and  for  ever  sings  he — 
"I  love  my  Love,  and  my  Love  loves  me!" 

— Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 


Essentials  in  Ancient  History  for  Junior 
Matriculation. 

E.    A.    HARDY,    B.A.,    D.PAED. 
Jarvis  Street  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto. 

(Note. — The  following  is  a  portion  of  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Hardy  at 
the  Ontario  Educational  Association.  The  first  part  of  the  paper  deals 
with  conditions  in  Ontario  schools;  and  while  it  is  excellent,  it  is  not  of 
general  interest  in  all  the  provinces.  The  latter  half  of  the  paper,  which 
Dr.  Hardy  has  given  us  permission  to  use,  deals  with  questions  of  subject- 
matter  and  method,  and  should  be  of  value  to  all  teachers  of  history.) 

AS  I  see  it,  with  tlie  time  at  our  disposal  for  the  teaching 
of  Ancient  History,  we  should  aim  at  three   things: 
(a)  the  teaching  of  the  main  facts,  (b)  such  co-ordina- 
tion of  facts  and  generalisations  as  are  fairly  within  our  power, 
and  (c)  some  development  of  the  pupil  in  power  of  study  and 
expression.     A  few  words  about  each  of  these. 

(a)  The  teaching  of  the  facts — is  this  easy?  Twenty  years 
ago  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  say,  "Yes,  comparatively 
easy".  My  experience,  especially  in  the  last  few  years,  con- 
vinces me  rather  of  the  opposite.  What  facts?  W'ell,  at  least 
geographical,  military,  constitutional,  social,  philosophical, 
spiritual,  literary,  artistic.  Are  any  of  these  kinds  of  facts 
easy  to  teach  to  boys  and  girls  so  that  they  understand  them? 
I  grant  it  is  not  so  difificult  to  drill  them  into  their  memories 
to  remain  till  after  the  examination.  But  to  understand  them 
is  a  dififerent  matter.  For  example,  how  can  I  teach  them 
about  an  army?  I  never  saw  an  army  in  my  life,  and  I  think 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  High  School 
teachers  of  Ontario  ever  saw  an  army.  What  do  I  know  about 
an  army?  I  have  been  reading  about  armies  for  a  generation, 
but  when  it  comes  right  down  to  close  quarters,  what  do  I 
really  know  about  an  army,  or  a  battle,  or  a  siege,  or  a  cam- 
paign, or  a  whole  war?  It  would  take  weeks  of  close,  hard 
study  to  have  any  real,  adequate  knowledge  of  this  great 
department  of  human  activity,  and,  so  far,  I  have  not  found 
those  weeks  to  give  to  this. 

Again,  the  number  of  facts  recorded  even  in  our  present 
text-books  appals  me  when  I  try  to  really  teach  them.  Take 
one  of  the  first  facts  given  in  the  Greek  history  for  an  example, 
the  Mycenean  Culture.  At  once  a  whole  series  of  questions 
comes  up:  What  does  this  term  mean?  How  did  the  name 
arise?    Is  it  a  suitable  name?    What  would  be  a  more  suitable 
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name?  How  did  this  culture  arise?  How  far  did  it  spread? 
When  did  it  arise?  When  dedine?  What  were  the  special 
features  of  this  culture?  What  relation  had  this  culture  to 
classic  Greek  culture?  Has  archaeology  any  recent  light  on 
this  culture?  What  do  you  mean  by  culture  anyway?  Here 
are  a  dozen  questions  facing  a  teacher,  some  of  them  within 
his  scope,  and  some  not  yet  answerable  probably  by  anybody. 
How  long  will  it  take  a  teacher  to  deal  with  this  one  fact? 
Can  he  teach  it  in  one  of  his  half-hour  periods,  so  that  his 
class  will  understand  and  remember?     I  rather  doubt  it. 

Again,  take  such  terms  as  sovereign  and  subject  communi- 
ties, rights  of  citizenship,  economic  rights,  agrarian  laws, 
aristocracy,  democracy,  oligarchy,  senate,  comitia:  or  take 
such  facts  as  the  causes  and  battles  of  the  many  wars  of 
Greece  and  Rome;  or  the  chief  events  in  the  lives  of  the  great 
Roman  and  Greek  warriors,  statesmen,  philosophers,  and 
other  worthies.  My  point  is  that  the  teaching  of  the  chief 
facts  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  history  lays  a  heavy  demand 
on  the  time  and  skill  and  energy  of  the  instructor. 

{b)  Such  co-ordination  of  facts,  and  generalisations  as  are 
within  the  power  of  the  class.  I  submit  that  not  much  time 
remains  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  that  to  expect  Junior 
Matriculation  pupils  to  trace  movements,  e.g.,  the  develop- 
ment of  Imperialism  in  Rome  or  the  history  of  the  Senate,  is 
to  expect  too  much. 

(c)  Some  development  in  the  power  of  study  and  of  expres- 
sion. I  firmly  believe  that  every  subject  should  yield  a  per- 
manent result  in  the  student's  life.  While  most  of  what  we 
learn  in  any  subject  fades  from  our  conscious  memory  very 
rapidly,  yet  each  subject  should,  if  well  taught,  yield  an 
increase  in  general  culture,  broad  outlook,  and  mental  power. 
History  is  an  excellent  subject  in  which  to  develop  a  method 
of  study,  which  spells  power.  Let  me  illustrate.  I  say  to  the 
class:  "Open  your  text-books  at  Chapter  A,  section  B;  read 
those  three  or  four  pages  over  carefully;  then  in  the  form  of  a 
note  with  main  heading  and  sub-heading  tell  what  are  the 
main  and  subordinate  thoughts,  which  the  author  is  endeavour- 
ing to  state.  Rewrite  now  (with  books  closed),  in  paragraph 
form,  in  your  own  language.  Frame  any  questions  on  this 
section  that  you  think  might  be  fair  questions  to  ask  you." 
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Such  an  exercise  develops  good  permanent  methods  of  study 
and  expression,  but  frankly,  I  find  it  the  hardest  kind  of  work 
I  try  to  do.  It  makes  a  pupil  think  and  most  of  us  don't  want 
to  think,  if  we  can  avoid  it.     It  is  too  much  trouble. 

Still  another  essential  feature  in  this  Ancient  History 
teaching  is  the  examination  paper  in  June.  I  am  not  sure, 
sometimes,  but  what  it  is  the  whole  thing,  or  nearly  so.  I 
would  not  harrow  up  your  feelings  with  a  recital  of  woes 
arising  from  these  papers  in  the  last  decade.  Lamentations 
will  not  get  us  very  far,  and  we  may  well  let  bygones  be  bygones. 
I  should  like,  however,  to  state  two  characteristics  that 
should  be  present  in  every  matriculation  history  paper,  not 
only  in  Ancient  History,  but  in  British  and  Canadian  history, 
viz.,  comprehensiveness  and  optional  questions. 

By  comprehensiveness  I  mean  that  the  paper  should  have 
questions  on  all  the  main  aspects  of  the  course.  To  light  here 
and  there  at  a  few  points  and  ignore  perhaps  three-quarters 
of  the  work  seems  to  me  utterly  indefensible.  As  to  optional 
questions,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  objection  that  some  candi- 
dates will  write  on  every  question  no  matter  what  stage 
direction  you  place  at  the  head  of  the  paper.  Well,  suppose 
they  do,  what  serious  harm  would  that  do?  The  Junior 
Matriculation  examination  is  not  a  competitive  examination, 
and  why  should  we  be  so  wooden  in  our  tests  that  a  candidate 
should  be  compelled  to  know  just  this  and  that  and  the  other 
fact  in  order  to  pass,  and  fail  if  he  doesn't  know  these  few,  but 
does  know  scores  of  equally  important  facts?  In  the  name  of 
common  sense,  don't  expect  our  pupils  either  to  remember 
everything  in  the  book  or  to  be  such  skilled  mind-readers  as 
to  anticipate  what  the  examiner  is  going  to  ask  and  memorise 
only  that. 

These  I  submit,  then,  as  the  essentials  in  dealing  with 
Ancient  History  for  Junior  Matriculation:  I.  A  recognition 
of  the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  as  far  as  courses  of 
study,  time-tables,  and  equipment  are  concerned.  II.  A 
determination  as  to  what  we  can  attempt  to  do.  III.  Satis- 
factory examination  papers.  In  this,  as  in  all  matters,  a  man 
can  but  do  his  best,  as  my  grandsire  did  when  he  drew  a 
good  bow  at  the  battle  of  Hastings. 


Pencil  Sketching 

FLORENCE    I.    GOODENOUGH 

Supervisor  of  Drawing,  McGill  University,  Summer  Session,  and  Assistant  Supervisor  of 
Drawing,  Public  Schools,  New  York  City. 

"For  as  with  words  the  poet  paints,  for  you, 
The  happy  pencil  at  its  labour  sings, 
Stealing  his  privileges,  nor  does  him  wrong. 
Beneath  the  false  discovering  the  true 
And  Beauty's  best  in  unregarded  things." 

— Lowell. 

WITH  the  many  new  ideas  that  are  coming  into  the 
work  in  drawing  in  the  pubHc  schools,  in  the  nature 
of  colour  and  industrial  work,  it  is  very  easy  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  after  all,  the  universal  medium  of  expres- 
sion is  the  pencil.  Rightly  employed  and  intelligently  taught, 
the  marvellous  possibilities  of  the  pencil  are  astonishing. 
Careful  observation  in  hundreds  of  class-rooms  clearly  shows 
that  many  teachers  fail  to  understand  the  scope  of  this  simple 
medium,  and  as  a  result  the  children  in  their  classes  make 
better  representation  in  other  mediums.  Pencil  technique  is 
distinctively  full  of  charm  because  of  its  quality  of  suggestion 
of  colour,  atmosphere  and  texture.  The  pencil  can  be  made 
to  fairly  speak.  Witness  the  remarkable  sketches  of  Charles 
Woodbury,  James  Hall,  and  many  others  known  extensively 
through  their  work  in  the  magazines  and  in  books  of  the  day. 

The  proper  teaching  of  pencil  rendering  as  with  many  other 
subjects  is  very  simple  if  correctly  approached.  The  tendency 
of  every  child  is  to  make  fine,  hard  lines  instead  of  the  broad, 
rich  stroke  which  gives  character  to  the  result.  With  firm, 
smooth  lines,  much  of  colour,  texture,  and  light  and  shade  can 
be  pictured  in  a  suggestive  manner.  Detail  at  the  start 
should,  however,  be  almost  entirely  left  out.  The  more  a 
child  "fusses"  and  "finishes"  his  drawing,  the  more  laboured 
the  result  appears  to  be.  The  aim  of  the  student  should  be  to 
put  down  as  simply  and  directly  as  possible  the  lines,  forms, 
and  tones  which  best  show  the  character  of  the  subject. 

The  usual  soft  pencil  and  drawing  paper  which  is  not  too 
rough  can  be  used  effectively  for  the  problems  suitable  for 
school  use,  but  if  it  is  possible  to  have  two  or  three  pencils, 
grading  from  hard  to  soft,  of  course  much  more  of  tonal  effect 
can  be  expressed.  The  pencil  must  have  firm,  smooth  lead, 
and  make  a  line  of  rich  quality.  The  paper  will  respond  better 
if  several  sheets  are  placed  beneath. 
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First  see  to  the  condition  of  the  pencil.  It  should  be  sharp- 
ened to  a  blunt  point  well  supported  by  the  wood,  and  the 
point  flattened  on  one  side  to  give  it  a  form  capable  of  making 
all  widths  and  quality.  (Fig.  II.)  With  this  shaped  lead  both 
broad  and  fine  touches  may  be  made  by  turning  pencil  from 
broad  to  sharp  edge. 


Fig".   1.  Fig.  2. 

Before  attempting  a  problem  in  drawing  in  light  and  shade, 
the  pupil  should  gain  some  facility  in  handling  the  pencil,  by 
practising  strokes  and  lines  of  varying  width  and  colour. 
The  drill  shown  in  Fig.  I  will  give  skill  in  laying  tones  flat 
and  solid  in  appearance,  and  should  be  continued  until  the 
student  can  lay  masses  by  strokes  vertical,  horizontal,  or  in 
any  direction,  with  ready  ease.  The  lines  used  to  shade  or  to 
render  a  subject  should  be  definite  and  firm  in  quality,  and 
should  be  parallel  to  each  other  with  no  crossing  or  patching. 
Such  handling  can  be  achieved  with  a  little  practice,  and  the 
student  should  acquire  a  sure  and  fearless  hand  with  his  pencil. 
After  this  is  accomplished  the  sketch  may  be  attempted. 
(Fig.  III.) 
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In  beginning  a  sketch,  first  decide  the  point  of  interest  in 
the  picture,  and  then  select  the  main  lines  so  as  to  emphasise 
the  important  masses  and  eliminate  the  unnecessary  and  con- 
fusing details.  Much  must  be  omitted  and  many  contrasts 
exaggerated  in  order  to  keep  the  attention  centred.  After 
deciding  what  the  central  point  is  to  be,  the  light  sketch,  in  as 
few  lines  as  possible,  may  be  made.  No  matter  how  skilful 
the  hand  has  become  in  handling  the  technique,  the  first  lines 
must  be  accurate,  and  no  erasing  should  be  done.  The  eraser 
should  never  be  used  on  any  pencil  sketch.  The  masses  of 
light  and  dark  are  next  considered,  beginning  with  the  planes 
in  the  important  part  of  the  drawing.     Select  the  simple,  flat 


Fig.  .3. 

masses,  and  lay  the  tones  in  the  direct  stroke  already  mastered 
in  the  preliminary  practice.  The  direction  of  the  stroke  can 
be  made  to  express  contour  and  texture,  and  should  be  care- 
fully studied  from  that  viewpoint.  For  example,  objects 
which  are  tall  and  upright  would  be  best  expressed  with 
vertical  stroke,  but  objects  which  are  low  and  flat  would  be 
better  with  horizontal  lines.  Foreshortening  and  perspective 
may  be  shown  by  curving  or  slanting  the  shade  strokes  to 
follow  the  contour.  The  sharp,  vigorous  accents  of  black  will 
produce  the  light  and  sparkle  of  the  sketch  which  adds  so 
much  to  its  beauty.  The  sharp  contrasts  should  be  empha- 
sised at  the  centre  of  interest  and  then  diminished  into  soft 
gray  as  they  recede  into  the  less  important  parts. 
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In  nature  and  object  drawing  very  much  interest  can  be 
added  by  a  few  well-chosen  tones  of  gray  and  the  few  sharp 
black  notes.  Much  of  advantage  to  the  student  can  be  gained 
by  copying  good  examples  of  pencil  rendering,  trying  to  master 
the  various  lines  used  by  the  artist.  Pencil  drawings  should 
be  made  small  rather  than  large,  inasmuch  as  the  pencil  is  not 
adapted  to  covering  large  surfaces. 

The  accompanying  subjects  in  Figs.  IV  and  V  are  suitable 
for  a  class-room,  and  through  execution  of  similar  ones 
students  must  gain  much  in  the  appreciation  of  fine  relation- 


Fig-.  4. 

ships  of  size  and  colour.  Photographs  of  outdoor  subjects 
may  be  translated,  and  sketches  from  the  window  are  always 
available  and  make  excellent  subject-matter. 

In  choosing  a  subject  for  pencil  drawing  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  interests  of  the  pupils  can  often  be  made  by  rendering 
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simple,  familiar  objects  about  the  room,  such  as  chairs, 
tables,  etc.,  also  such  familiar  out-of-door  subjects  as  chimney 
stacks,  lamp-posts,  letter-boxes. 

It  is  easy  to  overemphasise  out-of-door  nature  objects. 
Especially  are  boys  interested  in  the  common  objects  of  every- 
day life. 


.^)\' 


Fig.    5. 


James  Hall  very  truly  says:  "The. pencil  is  by  far  the  most 
convenient  and  best  medium  for  most  of  the  work  that  is 
included  in  a  well-considered  course  in  art  instruction." 


Recent  Tendencies  in  Arithmetic  Methods 

E.    T.    SEATON,    B.A. 

The  Normal  School,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  Practical  Application  of   Arithmetic. — It  is  not 

many  years  since  arithmetic  was  taught  almost  wholly  as  a 
culture  subject,  without  any  reference  to  its  application  to 
the  problems  of  practical  life.  When  the  utility  idea  began  to 
gain  ground,  the  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  underwent 
a  corresponding  change.  The  application  of  arithmetical 
principles  to  the  problems  of  everyday  life  has  led  to  changes 
in  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  subject,  in  the  topics 
taken  up,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  problems  employed.  Much 
of  the  older  material  has  been  weeded  out  as  obsolete,  and  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  make  arithmetic  meet  the  reasonable 
needs  of  all  classes  of  people,  rather  than  of  any  one  class. 
The  divisions  of  the  subject  have  been  so  arranged  as  to 
arouse  more  interest  and  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
children. 

The  Teaching  of  Problems. — Formerly,  for  the  first  four 
or  five  years  of  school  life,  pupils  were  taught  little  else  but 
pure  arithmetic,  without  the  interest  derived  from  the  solution 
of  problems.  In  the  present  day  the  common  usage  is  to  intro- 
duce problems  in  the  very  lowest  grades.  As  to  the  sources  of 
these  problems,  as  many  as  possible  are  related  to,  or  taken 
directly  from,  the  child's  life  and  experience.  Problems 
should  not  be  based  on  the  experiences  of  adult  life  unless  the 
child  can  understand  the  situations  involved.  In  the  handling 
of  problems  there  is  less  tendency  in  the  present  day  to 
emphasise  type  solutions  and  a  greater  tendency  to  make  the 
reasoning  a  prominent  feature  of  the  lesson,  so  that  a  pupil 
will  not  try  to  memorise  a  form,  but  will  trv  to  reason  out 
each  problem  independently  of  any  other. 

The  Use  of  Concrete  Illustrations. — One  of  the  points 

in  which  this  modern  tendency  in  arithmetic  is  most  marked 

is  in  the  use  of  concrete  material.       In  the  matter  of  using 

objects  in  arithmetic  teaching,  teachers  in  the  past  have  gone 

to  extremes,  at  some  periods  none  being  used,  and  at  others, 

too  many.      The  present  tendency  is  to  use  objects  (including 

pictures,  diagrams,  etc.)  whenever  these  will  help  the  pupil  to 
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grasp  some  new  fact,  or  understand  some  new  situation.  For 
purposes  of  concrete  illustration,  as  far  as  possible  such 
material  is  used  as  relates  to  the  pupil's  work  and  his  play, 
both  in  school  and  at  home.  The  greatest  use  of  objects  is 
made  in  the  junior  classes.  They  are  used  less  and  less  as 
pupils  advance;  but  where  new  work  is  being  introduced, 
objects  are  always  used  for  illustration.  In  particular,  in 
teaching  the  facts  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division,  the  tables  of  denominate  numbers,  and  fractions,  all 
up-to-date  teachers  make  liberal  use  of  objects.  The  judicious 
use  of  objects  assists  the  child  to  grasp  new  facts  and  realise 
new  situations,  but  too  long-continued  use  of  such  material 
tends  to  dissipate  energy  and  retard  progress  in  speed  and 
facility  of  work.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  objects  after 
the  child  can  work  without  them.  There  is  also  an  increasing 
tendency  to  have  unity  in  the  use  of  objects.  For  example, 
an  exercise  in  construction  work,  a  game,  a  new  fence,  a  new 
shed,  or  a  garden  plot,  may  form  the  basis  not  only  for  a  single 
problem,  but  for  a  series  of  problems. 

The  Teaching  of  Arithmetical  Principles. — At  one 
time  instruction  in  arithmetic  was  largely  mechanical,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  long  division,  where  the  pupils  were 
merely  given  the  rules  and  the  teacher  depended  on  drill  to 
fix  these  rules  in  the  mind.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  make 
a  mistake  by  going  too  far  in  the  other  direction,  in  the  effort 
to  have  the  child  understand  every  underlying  principle.  At 
the  present  time  the  tendency  is  to  introduce  all  work  involv- 
ing arithmetical  principles  by  giving  so  much  of  the  reason  as 
will  satisfy  the  child's  inclination  to  ask  why,  and  as  will  help 
him  to  connect  the  different  topic?  of  arithmetic  into  a  unity. 
In  this  way  he  sees  that  multiplication  is  not  new,  but  a 
special  case  of  addition,  that  division  is  a  special  case  of  sub- 
traction, that  the  operations  performed  with  fractions  are  the 
same  as  with  whole  numbers,  etc. 

Oral  Work. — As  far  as  class-room  method  is  concerned, 
recent  experiments  have  shown  that  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  beginning  each  lesson  and  each  new  topic  with 
oral  work.  In  the  review  this  plan  enables  the  teacher  to 
cover  more  work  and  keep  the  child  active.  In  the  case  of  the 
new  topic  it  enables  the  child  to  centre  his  attention  on   the 
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new  fact  or  process  (the  numbers  being  small),  rather  than  on 
the  mechanical  operations  involved.  In  the  junior  classes  the 
work  is  largely  oral,  while  in  the  senior  classes  the  written 
work  becomes  the  more  prominent.  In  all  classes  each  should 
have  its  proper  proportion  of  time. 

Rapidity  and  Accuracy. — In  the  teaching  of  arithmetic 
it  is  generally  recognised  that  rapidity  and  accuracy  go 
together.  Hence,  when  facts  (as  in  addition,  multiplication, 
etc.)  or  processes  (as  long  division)  are  to  be  taught  in  the 
same  way,  we  first  present  them  to  the  pupils  as  suggested  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs.  We  then  give  plenty  of  practice, 
orally  and  in  writing,  in  class,  next  as  seat  work  partially 
supervised  by  the  teacher,  and  lastly  as  home  work,  where  the 
children  work  independently.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  give  any  work  at  seat  or  at  home  that  has  not  been 
thoroughly  drilled  in  class.  In  the  class,  oral  work,  which 
predominates  in  junior  classes,  always  precedes  written  work. 
Necessity  for  Experiments  and  Records. — In  the  fore- 
going paragraphs  I  have  touched  on  a  few  of  the  modern 
tendencies  in  arithmetic  teaching,  as  they  appear  to  me.  In 
conclusion,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  present  tendency 
is  towards  further  investigation,  the  feeling  being  that  we  have 
not  yet  attained  the  best  that  we  can  do  in  school.  Progressive 
teachers  are  making  experiments,  and,  what  is  better,  are 
keeping  careful  records  of  the  successes  or  failures. 


The  teacher  was  hearing  the  class  in  arithmetic.  One  of 
the  pupils,  a  rather  stupid  boy,  watched  the  figures  on  the 
blackboard  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  much  to  the  teacher's 
satisfaction.  The  teacher  did  several  sums  on  the  board  espe- 
cially for  this  pupil,  and  as  he  erased  the  last  figure  he  turned 
to  the  boy: 

"Well,  Andrew,  do  you  understand  those  examples  that  I 
have  just  been  doing?" 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  "but  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion about  them." 

"What  is  it,  Andrew?" 

"Where  do  the  figures  go,"  asked  Andrew,  "when  tiiey  are 
rubbed  out?" — Everybody's  Magacine. 


Sensorium  and  Motorium  in  Education 

J.   McCAIG,   M.A.,  LL.B. 

Superintendent,  City  Schools,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

THE  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  educational  thought 
and  practice,  like  most  institutional  changes,  are  for 
the  most  part  the  result  of  an  accumulation  of  partial 
or  specialised  efforts  without  common  significance  or  cohesion 
so  far  as  the  common  public  or  even  those  concerned  in  the 
changes  themselves  are  concerned.  The  love  of  an  idea  repre- 
sented or  expressed  in  an  institution  which  is  established 
through  earnest  struggle  is  such  that  its  modification  is  usually 
very  slow.  This  is  otherwise  expressed  by  the  contrast 
between  revolution  and  evolution.  Next  to  church  institu- 
tions, educational  institutions  are  perhaps  the  hardest  to 
change.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  about  there  having 
been  a  radical  change  in  educational  thinking  even  over  the 
past  generation,  and  the  common  or  dominant  idea  is  emerging 
almost  to  the  point  of  protrusion.  The  method  of  dealing 
with  the  older  school  arts  and  the  introduction  of  new  arts 
must  be  the  material  in  which  we  make  our  generalisations. 

The  art  of  reading  has  changed  from  a  formal  master}-  of 
symbols  to  a  doing  of  the  thing  taught.  Arithmetic  has 
changed  from  trickery  with  number  symbols  to  a  study  of 
common  human  transactions.  Geography  begins  and  ends 
in  an  interest  in  the  doings  of  men  apart  from  which,  or  apart 
from  the  effect  on  which,  the  theatre  of  action  is  of  no  interest. 
Drawing  has  changed  from  the  formal  imitation  of  things  to 
the  practice  of  graphic  expression  of  ideas,  experiences  and 
observations.  Music  has  changed  from  a  primitive,  rhythmic 
jingle  of  a  cultivated  power  to  give  force  to  elevated  human 
experiences  expressed  in  poetry.  Nature  work  is  not  a  pre- 
paration for  formal  science  study  so  much  as  it  is  the  giving 
of  an  impulse  to  exalted  human  effort  by  contact  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  great  spirit  of  nature.  Manual  training  is  a 
channel  for  honest  constructive  impluse  and  expression. 
Domestic  science  is  not  less  doing  and  living  itself  than  it  is 
a  preparation  for  living  and  doing.  And  so  it  goes  on — all 
action,  action,  action.  The  man  on  the  street  says  our  edu- 
cation is  becoming  more  practical  and  useful,  that  it  is  a 
better  preparation  for  life  than  the  old  kind;  the  school- 
master says  it  is  becoming  more  rational. 
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But  our  education  is  living  itself.  The  sociologist — and 
education  is  a  social  study — says  that  our  education  is  an 
initiation  of  the  child  into  the  characteristic  experiences  of 
the  race.  The  psychologist,  who  is  more  of  a  school  man  and 
who  perhaps  better  knows  the  interdependence  of  knowledge 
and  power,  and  who  certainly  knows  more  about  the  necessary 
practices  of  the  schools  than  does  the  sociologist,  says  that 
we  now  recognise  that  the  child  has  a  motorium  as  well  as  a 
sensorium.  The  impulse  to  express  or  act  is  as  native  as  the 
impulse  to  acquire.  It  is  the  completion  of  the  learning 
process  and  the  impulse  to  action  is  the  best  fruit  of  the 
teaching  process. 


Captive  Andromache 

THE  latest  addition  to  the  small  but  growing  gallery  of 
copies  of  great  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education  building.  University  of  Toronto,  is  a  fac- 
simile of  the  "Captive  Andromache"  by  Lord  Leighton.  It 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  skilful  reproductions  in  colour 
of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company.  The  donors  are  the 
members  of  the  Literary  Society  of  this  year's  class  in  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  and  in  acknowledging  their  generosity 
we  may  hope  they  have  also  set  a  precedent. 

The  original  was  exhibited  by  Lord  Leighton  in  1888,  and 
now  hangs  in  the  Manchester  Art  Gallery.  The  critic  Monk- 
house  says  that  in  common  with  Leighton 's  other  classical 
pictures  the  "Captive  Andromache"  shows  "nobility  of 
conception,  almost  perfect  draughtsmanship,  and  colour  which, 
if  not  of  the  highest  quality,  is  original,  choice  and  effective". 
Leighton 's  fine  sense  of  the  rhythm  of  line  and  his  mastery  of 
the  beautiful  in  form  are  well  illustrated  not  merely  in  the 
central  dominating  figure  of  Andromache  herself,  but  also  in 
the  side  groups  which  lend  poise  and  balance  to  the  whole. 

The  picture  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  a  school,  because, 
like  the  "Dante's  Dream"  of  Rossetti,  it  draws  its  inspiration 
from  literature.  The  particular  passage  that  the  artist  had 
most  in  mind  would  seem  to  be  Hector's  lament  in  the  sixth 
book  of  the  Iliad,  beginning  at  line  450,  which  appears  in 
Lord  Derby's  version  in  the  following  form: 
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"But  not  the  thoughts  of  Troy's  impending  fate, 
Nor  Hecuba's  nor  royal  Priam's  woes, 
Nor  loss  of  brethren,  numerous  and  brave, 
By  hostile  hands  laid  prostrate  in  the  dust, 
So  deeply  wring  my  heart  as  thoughts  of  thee, 
A  weeping  captive  by  some  brass-clad  Greek; 
Haply  in  Argos,  at  a  mistress'  beck, 
Condemn'd  to  ply  the  loom,  or  water  draw 
From  Hypereia's  or  Messeis'  fount, 
Heart-wrung,  by  stern  necessity  constrain'd. 
Then  they  who  see  thy  tears  perchance  may  say, 
'Lo!  this  was  Hector's  wife,  who,  when  they  fought 
On  plains  of  Troy,  was  Ilium's  bravest  chief. 
Thus  may  they  speak;  and  thus  thy  grief  renew 
For  loss  of  him,  who  might  have  been  thy  shield 
To  rescue  thee  from  slav'ry's  bitter  hour. 
Oh,  may  I  sleep  in  dust,  ere  be  condemn'd 
To  hear  thy  cries,  and  see  thee  dragg'd  away!" 
Tradition  has  it  that  Andromache  fell  to  the  lot  of  Pyrrhus 
son  of  Achilles,  who  carried  her  away  to  Epirus,  and  that 
Astyanax,  her  son,  was  thrown  by  the  Greeks  from  the  walls 
of  Troy.       Some  critics,  however,  conceive  that  the  playing 
infant  in  the  foreground,  who  strikes  a  note  of  innocent  cheer, 
should  be  identified  with  Astyanax.      At  any  rate,  one  thing 
very  noticeable  in   the  picture  is  the  contrast  between  the 
mingled  pride  and  humiliation,   the  dignity  and  discontent 
shown  in  the  pose  and  face  of  the  central  figure,  and  the  toler- 
ant cheerfulness  of  the  other  water-bearers,  probably  com- 
panions in  exile.       Andromache  stands,  a  queen  dethroned, 
conspicuous,  lonely,  apart,  wrapt  in  sad  memories,  unable  to 
forget  the  high  estate  from  which  she  has  fallen.      H.  J.  C. 


A  New  Bottle  but  Old  Wine. 

"WILLIAM    PRENDERGAST,    B.A. 

The  Normal  School,  Toronto. 

ASK  any  boy  to  count  the  trees  in  an  apple  orchard,  and 
he  is  almost  sure  first  to  count  the  number  in  a  row, 
then  multiply  by  the  number  of  rows,  and  thus  arrive 
at  the  total.      Probably  he  has  made  the  calculation  sometime 
for  his  own  edification.      Children  of  their  own  accord  some- 
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times  estimate  the  number  of  desks  in  the  class-room,  girls 
the  number  of  plants  in  a  garden  plot,  boys  the  number  of 
hills  in  a  cornfield,  or  of  persons  in  an  assembly  room.  Each 
time,  the  single  object  is  used  as  the  prime  unit,  and  the 
number  in  a  row  counted;  then  the  total  is  expressed  as  so 
many  rows  of  so  many  objects  in  each — fifty  rows  of  trees  with 
thirty-five  trees  in  a  row.  Here  a  row  is  used  as  a  unit — the 
secondary  unit — and  the  total  expressed  in  rows;  finally,  the 
number  of  secondary  units  is  reduced  to  primary  units. 

In  a  similar  way  the  bales  in  a  load  of  pressed  hay,  the 
bricks  in  a  pile,  the  cheese  boxes  in  a  rack,  the  egg  crates  on 
the  waggon  of  a  country  merchant,  are  counted.  All  are 
counted  by  the  use  of  three  different  units:  first,  one  bale  or 
one  brick  or  one  box  or  one  crate;  then  one  row,  next  one 
layer  or  course  or  tier  or  stratum.  Children  of  nine  or  ten 
years  are  able  to  make  these  computations,  and  frequently 
do  make  them  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  activities.  After 
the  unit  of  area  is  understood,  findmg  the  area  of  a  rectangle 
does  not  differ  from  finding  the  number  of  trees  m  an  orchard. 
The  process  is  simply  a  new  application  of  an  old  principle. 
The  pupil  counts  the  number  of  squares  in  a  row,  and  thus 
finds  the  area  of  a  rectangle  one  linear  imit  wide,  and  as  long 
as  the  given  rectangle ;  he  then  uses  that  area  as  a  secondary 
unit  to  find  the  area  of  the  given  rectangle,  just  as  he  used  the 
number  of  trees  in  a  row  when  finding  the  total  number  in  an 
orchard. 

After  the  unit  of  volume  is  understood,  finding  the  volume 
of  a  rectangular  solid  does  not  differ  from  finding  the  number 
of  bales  in  a  load  of  hay.  The  solid  is  hypothetically  divided 
by  paralbl  planes  into  a  number  of  cubes  each  of  whose 
dimensions  is  one  linear  unit.  A  diagram  is  drawn  to  illustrate 
the  division,  and  the  problem  becomes  the  one  of  counting 
the  number  of  cubes,  the  same  problem  the  child  met  when  he 
counted  the  number  of  egg  crates  on  a  passing  waggon. 

If  we  taught  arithmetical  topics  as  extensions  of  principles 
already  learned,  whenever  this  is  possible — and  it  is  frequently 
possible — the  work  of  teaching  would  be  more  pleasant  to  us 
and  the  work  of  learning  less  burdensome  to  the  pupil.  Arith- 
metic is  full  of  relations  which,  to  the  mind  that  is  open  to 
them,  are  most  suggestive  of  a  unity  and  a  harmony  which 
extends  throughout  the  whole  domain  of  the  study. 


Teaching=Time  and  Results 

F.  F.  MACPHERSON,  B.A. 
The  Normal  School,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

CERTAIN  business  men  have  found  that  there  is  a  price 
to  charge  for  their  goods  that  will  bring  the  greatest 
returns;  any  increase  or  decrease  in  price  will  reduce 
profits.  For  example,  if  the  fare  between  two  places  twenty 
miles  apart  were  put  at  $5.00,  it  is  not  likely  there  would  be 
enough  travellers  to  pay  running  expenses;  if  the  fare  were 
placed  at  25  cents,  return  fare,  the  increase  in  running  expenses 
to  accommodate  the  greater  crowds  would  outweigh  the 
increased  receipts.  The  most  profitable  rate  will  be  some- 
where between  these,  and  can  be  found  by  experiment.  The 
same  principle  will  be  found  to  hold  true  of  spelling  and  the 
time  to  get  the  best  results.  One  hour  a  day  is  not  twice  as 
good  as  half  an  hour;  half  an  hour  not  twice  as  good  as  fifteen 
minutes;  in  fact,  according  to  the  above  principle,  the  longer 
time  might  give  worse  results.  Experiment  and  experience 
have  shown  that  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  a  day  give  the  best 
results. 

An  arithmetical  calculation  points  to  the  same  conclusion, 
that  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  most,  is  long  enough  for  the  sub- 
ject. Suppose  that  four  words  on  the  average  are  taught  each 
of  four  days  every  week  during  the  school  life.  Four  words  on 
four  days  (Friday  being  kept  for  review)  will  mean  sixteen 
words  per  week,  16x40  words  per  school  year;  16x40x7 
words  in  the  public  school  career;  i.e.,  4,480  words  in  all. 
How  many  words  does  the  vocabulary  of  the  ordinary  citizen 
contain,  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  life?  The  written 
vocabulary  is  usually  much  smaller,  and  all  will  agree  that 
4,000  words  are  a  good  many  more  than  a  fourteen-year  child 
should  be  expected  to  spell,  as  there  are  few  people  who 
possess  a  vocabulary  of  that  size.  Now,  to  teach  these  four 
words  a  day,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary,  as  shown  above, 
would  surely  take  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  minutes  a  day. 

These  two  considerations  would  seem  to  show  that  too 
much  time  is  given,  as  a  rule,  to  the  teaching  of  spelling,  and 
the  same  is  likely  true  of  other  subjects.  If  the  time  for  these 
subjects  is  cut  down,  there  might  be  plenty  of  time  for  other 
subjects  now  neglected. 
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The  Antics  of  English  Spelling 

A  Review  Exercise  in  Dictation"  for  Entrance  Classes. 

(Note. — ^In  the  January  number  of  The  School  a  list  was  given  of 
words  that  are  commonly  misspelled.  This  list  was  assigned  to  certain 
classes  in  the  University  Schools  as  a  basis  for  their  Easter  examination; 
and  the  following  exercise,  which  contains  many  of  the  words  in  this  list, 
was  prepared  by  Professor  Crawford,  the  Headmaster,  as  a  test.) 

IN  the  February  issue  of  a  magazine  entitled  The  School, 
which  is  published  within  our  own  geographical  bound- 
aries, we  observe  the  occurrence  of  a  droll  anecdote, 
w^herein  a  certain  little  Arthur  decides  to  secede  from  the 
spelling  class,  because  the  words  are  so  changeable.  Truly 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  who  were  responsible  for  the 
origin  of  this  eccentric  apparatus,  the  sovereign  English 
language,  did  not  exercise  judgment.  It  is  as  though  we 
asked  for  victuals  and  received  a  lemon.  The  principal 
characteristic  it  exhibits  is  the  lack  of  any  visible  principle. 
The  letters  and  even  the  syllables  act  in  a  mischievous  and 
deceitful  fashion.  Certain  letters  double  or  disappear  with 
such  amazing  celerity  that  one  needs  to  be  a  mental  acrobat 
to  pursue  them  successfully.  They  defy  the  strategy  of 
foreigners,  who  find  their  endeavours  to  capture  them  more 
weird  than  exhilarating.  Committees  of  spelling  reformers 
assemble  in  solemn  conclave,  and  address  urgent  remon- 
strances to  the  constructors  of  dictionaries,  believing  these  to 
be  the  governors  of  letters  and  so  capable  of  giving  relief. 
But  the  villainous  intruders,  sometimes  in  the  guise  of  silent 
letters,  pay  no  deference  to  these  protests,  treat  them  with 
irreverence,  and  proceed  to  come  and  go  without  hindrance. 
They  occasionally  appear  in  twos,  and  are  altogether  too 
elusive  for  a  sheriff  to  seize  or  a  tariff  to  exclude  them.  In 
fact,  they  are  irresistible,  and  the  management  of  them  very 
embarrassing.  They  make  even  the  most  elementary  opera- 
tions perilous.  It  is  difficult  to  raise  our  eyes  to  the  ceiling, 
climb  a  chimney,  rinse  the  tongue,  exercise  the  muscles, 
practise  hygiene,  shake  the  mattress,  dye  our  moustaches,  or 
put  our  ties  on  straight  without  misplacing  or  losing  a  letter 
somewhere.  We  never  feel  secure  against  the  antics  of  English 
spelling.  Even  if  we  become  vaccinated  against  some  disease 
like  smallpox  or  tuberculosis,  we  may  find,  to  our  dismay, 
that  it  results  in  our  decease.  And  finally,  if,  in  utter  weari- 
ness, like  little  Arthur  in  the  story,  we  bid  this  unmanageable 
language  a  fond  good-bye,  and  politely  request  it  to  depart  in 
peace,  with  customary  contrariness  it  will  probably  choose 
instead  to  depart  in  pieces. 
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In  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse 

F.    H.    SPINNEY, 

Principal,  Alexandra  Public  School,  Montreal. 

(A  series  of  articles  relating  to  the  work  of  the  rural  school — yet  sug- 
gestive for  all  teachers.     Have  you  read  the  previous  numbers?) 

VIII.     General  Equipment. 

IN  the  last  issue  we  observed  the  "study  period",  just  pre- 
ceding the  noon  dismissal,  and  the  departure  of  the 
pupils,  one  by  one,  as  each  gave  proof  of  a  thorough 
preparation  of  the  assignment  for  that  period.  The  children's 
delight  in  getting  out  early  arose,  not  from  a  dislike  for  school, 
but  rather  from  a  consciousness  of  having  made  their  very 
best  efforts,  and  perhaps  more  from  winning  the  teacher's 
approving  smile.  The  approving  smile  of  a  popular  teacher, 
if  judiciously  used,  is  a  very  effective  instrument  in  school 
management. 

After  the  dismissal  of  the  pupils.  Miss  Brown  indulged  for 
twenty  minutes  in  the  most  interesting  and  enthusiastic 
"shop  talk".  Talking  shop  among  teachers  is  sternly  dis- 
countenanced and  severely  condemned — just  why,  more  than 
in  other  vocations,  has  never  been  made  quite  clear.  We  all 
agree,  however,  that  there  is  a  brand  of  shop  talk  deserving 
severe  condemnation.  I  need  not  illustrate;  you  have  all 
suffered  in  its  presence. 
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But,  again,  there  are  brands  of  shop  talk  that  are  highly 
interesting  and  suggestive.  Such  was  Miss  Brown's;  no 
"incorrigible  boys";  no  "silly  girls";  no  "wretchedly  unfit 
promotions";  no  "unreasonable"  superiors;  no  "wearying 
examination  papers";  but  simply  a  cheerful  account  of  a 
good  fight,  in  her  section,  for  attractive  furnishings  and 
appropriate  equipment  for  the  school.  She  talked  of  plans 
for  the  development  in  each  child  of  good  taste,  high  ideals, 
and  a  strong  character.  She  recognised  this  as  the  highest 
function  of  the  teacher.  If  the  human  material  placed  in  her 
hands  was  unsatisfactory — that  is,  in  a  decidedly  "raw" 
state — so  much  more  the  need  for  a  cheerful  struggle,  and  so 
much  more  glorious  an  occasional  token  of  success.  The  ulti- 
mate victory  is  known  only  to  eternity. 

Miss  Brown  had  been  in  the  little  red  school  for  three  years. 
She  had  no  eager  longings  for  the  graded  school  of  the  city. 
She  fortunately  lived  at  her  own  home,  two  miles  distant,  a 
picturesque  farm-house,  with  a  prolific  orchard  in  the  rear, 
and  in  front,  across  the  highway,  a  fertile  meadow,  stretching 
away  towards  the  south  to  a  brook  of  many  curves,  beyond 
which  was  a  woodland  of  both  hard  and  soft  wood.  In  fine 
weather  she  walked  both  ways,  along  a  road  where  Nature 
had  excelled  itself  to  make  the  scenery  inspiring  and  attrac- 
tive. Along  with  the  doctor  and  the  minister,  she  was  an 
important  personage  in  the  community.  What  could  the  city 
offer  her  in  comparison  with  all  this?  What  can  the  city  offer 
to  any  rural  school  teachers,  these  days,  compared  with  the 
luxuries  of  the  country? 

Miss  Brown  possessed  superb  health,  good  looks,  a  graceful 
manner,  a  winning  smile — 'all  qualifications  essential  to  the 
highest  success  of  an  architect  of  character.  She  also  had  force 
and  determination,  to  which  attributes  may  be  ascribed,  in  a 
large  measure,  the  procurement  of  the  splendid  equipment  to 
be  found  in  her  school. 

The  blackboards  were  of  the  latest  model,  permitting  easy 
writing  and  easy  cleaning.  There  is  no  feature  of  school  equip- 
ment— after  the  teacher — that  is  of  such  vital  importance  as 
good  blackboards;  and  no  rural  school  teacher  should  rest 
satisfied  until  she  has  the  entire  available  space  in  her  school 
thus  utilised.      Miss  Brown's  were  placed  low,  leaving  plenty 
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of  room  above  for  the  hanging  of  maps  and  instructive  pic- 
tures, of  which  she  had  a  splendid  assortment. 

The  desks  were  single,  of  unusually  large  surface,  and  thus 
roomy  underneath.  Children  are  called  "restless"  creatures, 
which  means  naturally  active  creatures.  They  require  room 
to  twist  and  squirm,  and  the  selection  of  desks  should  be  made 
with  that  point  the  prime  consideration.  I  observed  that 
Miss  Brown  took  every  possible  occasion  to  have  the  children 
stand  and  move  about  the  room.  Having  plenty  of  black- 
board space  gave  opportunity  for  this  frequent  change  of 
position.  A  large  percentage  of  "trouble"  in  school  arises 
from  the  teacher's  expectation  of  securing  the  impossible. 
We  should  adapt  all  our  equipment  and  all  our  "methods"  to 
suit  the  material  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

The  windows  were  so  constructed  as  to  admit  fresh  air  with- 
out creating  a  draft.  This  was  arranged  by  means  of  a  board 
fixed  on  hinges  below  the  sash;  so  that  when  the  sash  was 
raised,  the  board  could  be  swung  up  to  fill  the  entire  space, 
and  cause  the  air  to  enter  between  the  sashes  in  an  upward 
direction.  In  warm  weather  the  board  need  not  be  moved 
at  all.  The  plan  of  thus  using  a  board  has  been  frequently 
advised;  but  unless  the  board  is  attached,  so  as  to  be  con- 
venient, it  is  most  likely  to  be  neglected.  When  teachers  are 
busy  with  spellings  and  arithmetic,  they  forget  matters  of 
far  more  vital  importance.  Miss  Brown  believed  that  ventila- 
tion, temperature,  light,  position  of  the  body,  courtesy,  kind- 
ness and  the  golden  rule  greatly  excelled  in  importance  the 
formal  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  If  along  with  these  she 
found  time  to  interweave  some  grammar  and  arithmetic  and 
spellings,  so  much  the  better;  they  could  do  the  children  no 
immediate  harm,  and  might  possibly  be  of  occasional  advan- 
tage. 

In  a  former  issue  I  made  reference  to  the  library.  The 
trustees  had  consented  to  an  appropriation  of  $10.00  yearly 
for  that  purpose.  The  children  assisted  in  the  selection  of  the 
books;  and  Miss  Brown  explained  that  the  children  had  done 
a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  persuasive  influence  in  securing  a 
greater  part  of  all  the  school  equipment.  There  was  one 
shelf  for  magazines,  the  greater  number  of  which  were  brought 
from  the  homes.     Every  Friday  the  pupils  wrote  compositions 
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entitled:  "The  Best  Things  that  I  have  Read  this  Week." 
In  these  compositions  they  named  the  stories  or  articles  that 
they  had  read,  and  commented  briefly  on  each.  With  this 
composition  period  in  view,  they  read  with  greater  interest 
and  more  careful  attention. 

Mechanical  builders  cannot  do  superior  work  without 
superior  tools;  neither  can  builders  of  character  do  superior 
work  without  the  very  best  available  equipment.  If  teachers 
wish  for  the  highest  success,  they  must  give  this  matter  their 
most  careful  attention.  It  is  surprising  what  we  can  accom- 
plish when  we  enter  the  struggle  with  the  spirit  of  service 
prompting  every  eftort.  We  must  set  our  own  hearts  right 
first;  and  then  set  out  to  bombard  the  hearts  of  those  who 
control  the  finances  of  the  section.  We  must  enlist  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  the  pupils.  Their  parents  are  the  rate- 
payers; and  the  majority  of  parents  will  be  found  only  too 
eager,  if  properly  solicited,  to  vote  that  their  children  are  to 
have  the  very  best  possible  equipment  to  prepare  them  for  the 
fullest  enjoyment  of  life. 

(I  have  received  from  teachers  so  many  expressions  of 
appreciation  of  these  brief  outlines,  I  shall  take  pleasure  in 
telling  more  about  the  work  in  the  little  red  school  after  the 
summer  holidays.) 


Some  Popular  Misconceptions 

/.  That  the  hoys  and  girls  of  forty  years  ago  were  taught 
reading,  zvriting,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  better  than  the  children 
of  to-day. 

ONE  of  the  favourite  arguments  of  those  who  oppose  the 
introduction  of  manual  training,  constructive  work, 
etc.,  is  that  time  is  spent  in  these  subjects  that  should 
be  given  to  "the  three  R's",  reading  and  spelling,  writing  and 
arithmetic;  and  this  contention  is  generally  supported  by  the 
statement  that  children  nowadays  do  not  read,  write,  spell, 
and  count  as  well  as  the  children » of  two  generations  ago. 
Unfortunately  this  statement  is  so  often  allowed  to  go  unchal- 
lenged that  the  general  public  are  apt  to  accept  it  as  true.     It 
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is,  of  course,  difficult  to  get  evidence  on  such  a  subject,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  what  evidence  there  is  tends  to  show  that 
the  statement  is  entirely  false. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  people  who  make  such  state- 
ments frequently  make  comparisons  which  are  quite  unfair. 
It  will  not  do  to  compare  the  best  pupils  of  forty  years  ago 
with  the  poorest  pupils  of  to-day,  but  of  course  this  is  what  is 
usually  done.  Those  who  find  fault  with  the  present  course 
of  study  are  prone  to  forget  the  ninety-nine  miserable  failures 
of  the  old  school,  and  to  remember  the  one  brilliant  example. 

Furthermore,  in  making  such  comparisons  the  critics  per- 
haps quite  unconsciously  compare  their  own  accuracy  and 
knowledge,  perfected  after  years  of  hard  experience,  with 
that  of  the  pupil.  Let  us  be  honest  and  ask  ourselves  whether 
twenty  years  ago  when  we  left  school,  we  were  not  in  reality 
much  poorer  writers,  readers  and  spellers  than  the  children 
who  leave  school  to-day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  comparison 
of  examination  papers  and  of  the  results  of  comparative  tests 
shows  that  the  average  pupil  of  the  present  day  is  in  all 
respects  more  neat,  more  accurate,  and  further  advanced 
than  the  average  pupil  from  the  old  school. 

Moreover,  recent  experiments  have  proved  conclusively 
that  the  best  results  are  not  always  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  a  subject  in  class.  It  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  go  back  to  a  time-table  in  which  two-thirds 
of  the  time  of  the  class  is  taken  up  with  unprofitable  drill  of 
a  purely  mechanical  kind.  It  should  be  remembered  also 
that  the  twentieth  century  pupil  is  put  to  much  severer  tests 
in  the  modern  business  world  than  the  boy  or  girl  in  the  little 
red  schoolhouse  of  forty  years  ago;  and  that  furthermore  it  is, 
as  a  general  rule,  not  the  best  and  most  accurate  students  that 
go  into  business  offices.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  pupil  of 
the  present  day  in  the  best  schools  at  least  is  not  drilled  in 
useless  and  unpractical  details  that  formed  so  large  a  part  of 
the  older  curriculum,  but  his  knowledge,  even  if  it  is  still 
inaccurate,  is  more  closely  related  to  the  problems  of  practical 
life  than  ever  before.  O.  j.  S. 

(To  be  continued.^ 


An  Outline  of  Tennyson's  "Maud" 

(Note. — -Since  the  short  paraphrase  of  Locksley  Hall  appeared  in  The 
School  three  months  ago,  several  Manitoba  teachers  have  asked  that  a 
paraphrase  of  Maud  be  also  given,  as  it  is  part  of  the  prescribed  literature 
in  that  province.  As  Maud  is  a  long  poem,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
give  more  than  a  very  brief  outline.) 
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Part  I. 

" ""  "■  AUD"  is  a  monodrama;  that  is,  it  is  a  drama 
in  which  a  single  speaker  tells  the  story.  The 
speaker  in  this  case  begins  by  telling  us  something 
of  the  history  of  his  family.  I.  We  learn  that  his  father  had 
been  swindled  by  a  former  friend  (Maud's  father),  and  had 
probably  committed  suicide.  The  mad  desire  for  wealth 
seems  to  have  brought  with  it  the  spirit  of  falsehood  and  dis- 
honour. At  all  events  Maud's  father  is  now  the  millionaire 
owner  of  the  Hall,  and  the  family  are  returning  from  abroad. 
The  speaker  has  heard  that  the  daughter,  Maud,  is  very 
beautiful.  II.  When  he  sees  her  first,  upon  her  return,  he  is 
not  attracted  by  her.  III.  But  it  is  not  long  before  he  falls 
passionately  in  love.  IV.  However,  when  he  meets  her  and 
her  brother,  to  his  surprise  she  refuses  to  recognise  him.  It  is 
foolish  pride,  no  doubt,  on  her  part;  and  he  stops  to  comment 
bitterly  on  the  pettiness  and  meanness  of  mankind.  Then  he 
resolves  to  flee  from  her.  V.  But  he  hears  her  singing  a  battle- 
song,  and  the  sound  of  her  voice  only  intensifies  his  love. 
VI.  The  next  day  he  meets  her  again,  and  this  time  she 
recognises  him  and  smiles.  VII.  He  vaguely  recalls  his 
childhood  days,  when  Maud  and  he  had  been  betrothed  by 
their  parents.  VIII.  and  IX.  His  hopes  are  raised  still  fur- 
ther by  her  seeming  eacouragement.  X.  But  he  is  jealous  of 
a  young  lord,  a  friend  of  her  brother's,  who  has  come  to  visit 
at  the  Hall.  XI.  Love  is  the  one  thing  that  is  worth  while,  in 
life.  XII.  He  finds  out  that  Maud  looks  upon  him  with 
favour.  XIII.  He  cannot  endure  her  brother,  but  what  of 
that?  XIV.  In  the  early  morning  he  climbs  to  her  garden, 
and  looks  up  to  her  window.  XV.  He  resolves  to  take  care  of 
himself  for  her  sake.  XVI.  Her  brother  has  gone  away  for  a 
week,  and  the  lover  decides  that  he  will  speak  his  love  that 
very  day.  XVII.  His  love  is  returned.  XVIII.  His  whole 
outlook  upon  life  and  nature  is  changed  by  his  passion  for 
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Maud.  XIX.  The  lovers  talk  over  the  events  of  the  past,  and 
mutual  explanations  follow.  XX.  Her  brother,  who  has  now 
returned,  has  arranged  to  give  a  great  dinner,  but  the  lover  is 
not  invited.  XXL  Maud  sends  a  message  to  him  to  meet  her 
in  the  rose  garden  after  the  dance.  XXIL  He  waits  for  her, 
and  at  last  she  comes. 

Part  II 

I.  She  is  followed  by  her  brother  and  the  rival  suitor. 
A  quarrel  ensues,  in  which  the  lover  strikes  her  brother  dead. 
The  brother  acknowledges  that  the  fault  was  his,  and  urges 
the  lover  to  flee  from  justice.  II.  Weeks,  perhaps  months, 
have  passed.  He  stands  on  the  seashore  in  France,  and  in  an 
agony  of  remorse  he  thinks  of  the  past.  III.  He  learns  of  the 
death  of  Maud.  IV.  He  fancies  he  is  pursued  by  a  phantom — 
the  ghost  of  Maud,  which  follows  him  everywhere.  V.  The 
strain  is  too  much  for  him.  His  mind  gives  way;  he  fancies 
himself  dead  and  buried;  yet  he  is  conscious  of  the  world 
about  him  and  above  him,  and  in  his  ravings  his  mind  goes 
constantly  back  to  the  past. 

Part  HI. 

Finally  he  recovers  from  his  madness.     Maud  appears  to  him 

in  a  dream  and  comforts  him  with  the  hope  that  in  the  coming 

war  he  will  have  a  chance  to  outlive  his  trouble.     He  rejoices 

that  men's  thoughts  are  turned  from  commerce  to  war,  and 

that  he  has  a  chance  to  fight  once  more  for  justice  and  truth. 

He  sees  in  this  war  the  purposes  of  God  being  fulfilled  for  the 

nation,  and  as  he  enters  into  the  struggle  he  feels  that  he 

himself  has  "awaked  to  a  better  mind". 

o.  J.  s. 


The  Island  of  Endless  Play* 

Said  Willie  to  Tom,  "Let  us  hie  away 
To  the  wonderful  Island  of  Endless  Play 
It  lies  off  the  border  of  "No  School  Land", 
And  abounds  with  pleasure,  I  understand. 
There  boys  go  swimming  wherever  they  please 
In  a  lovely  river  right  under  the  trees 

*"The  Island  of  Endless  Play,"  by  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  reproduced  by 
kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Gay  &  Hancock,  Ltd.,  12  and  1.3,  Henrietta 
Street,   London. 
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And  marbles  are  free,  so  you  need  not  buy; 

And  kites  of  all  sizes  are  ready  to  fly. 

We  sail  down  the  Isthmus  of  Idle  Delight — 

We  sail  and  we  sail  for  a  day  and  a  night. 

And  then,  if  favoured  by  billows  and  breeze, 

We  land  in  the  Harbour  of  Do-as-You-Please. 

And  there  lies  the  Island  of  Endless  Play, 

With  no  one  to  say  to  us.  Must,  or  Nay. 

Books  are  not  known  in  that  land  so  fair, 

Teachers  are  stoned  if  they  set  foot  there. 

Hurrah  for  the  Island,  so  glad  and  free, 

That  is  the  country  for  you  and  me." 

So  away  went  Willie  and  Tom  together 

On  a  pleasure  boat,  in  the  lazy  weather. 

And  they  sailed  in  the  teeth  of  a  friendly  breeze 

Right  into  the  Harbour  of  "  Do-as-You-Please  " ! 

Where  boats  and  tackle  and  marbles  and  kites 

Were  waiting  them  there  in  this  Land  of  Delights. 

They  dwelt  on  the  Island  of  Endless  Play 

For  five  long  years ;  then  one  sad  day 

A  strange  dark  ship  sailed  up  to  the  strand. 

And  "Ho!   for  the  voyage  to  Stupid  Land", 

The  captain  cried,  with  a  terrible  noise. 

As  he  seized  the  frightened  and  struggling  boys 

And  threw  them  into  the  dark  ship's  hold; 

And  off  and  away  sailed  the  captain  bold. 

They  vainly  begged  him  to  let  them  out. 

He  answered  only  with  scoff  and  shout. 

"Boys  that  don't  study  or  work",  said  he, 

"Must  sail  one  day  down  the  Ignorant  Sea 

To  Stupid  Land  by  the  No-Book  Strait, 

With  Captain  Time  on  the  Pitiless  Fate." 

He  let  out  the  sails,  and  away  went  the  three 

Over  the  waters  of  Ignorant  Sea. 

Out  and  away  to  Stupid  Land, 

And  they  live  there  yet,  I  understand, 

And  there's  where  every  one  goes,  thay  say, 

Who  seeks  the  Island  of  Endless  Play. 


The  Fly = Catcher  Family 

IT  is  not  always  the  birds  with  the  gayest  coats  and  the 
finest  song  that  do  the  most  good  in  the  world.  For, 
without  a  doubt,  the  most  useful  birds  that  we  have  arc 
tiie  fly  catchers,  and  they  are  neither  attractive  in  appearance 
nor  good  singers. 

Perhaps  the  real  reason  why  they  do  not  wear  bright  clothes 
is  that  they  do  not  wish  to  be  conspicuous  to  the  insects  that 
they  live  upon,  for  we  can  imagine  how  a  scarlet  coated  fly 
catcher  would  be  seen  and  avoided,  just  as  a  pick-pocket  would 
avoid  a  policeman  in  a  red  coat  much  more  readily  than  one  in 
plain  clothes.  At  all  events,  the  fly  catchers  wear  no  colours, 
and  the  probability  is  that  they  thrive  all  the  better  for  it. 

There  are  five  common  kinds  of  fly  catchers  in  Canada, 
besides  some  others  that  are  more  rarely  met  with,  viz.,  the 
phoebe,  the  pewee,  the  least,  the  great  crested  and  the  king- 
bird. And  if  we  are  to  judge  from  appearances,  the  tastes  of 
these  five  species  differ  very  considerably,  as  we  can  see  by  the 
time  of  the  year  that  they  return,  and  by  the  places  in  which 
they  seem  to  prefer  to  build. 

The  phoebe  is  the  first  of  the  fly  catchers  to  return  in  the 
spring,  and  early  in  April  you  may  hear  a  very  hoarse  voice 
crying,  "Phoebe,  Phoebe,"  from  the  neighbourhood  of  some 
old  bridge  by  the  roadside,  or  from  tiie  sheds  or  other  out- 
buildings on  the  farm.  The  phoebe  used  to  build  in  the  woods 
in  the  upturned  roots  of  trees  that  had  blown  down,  and  even 
yet  you  may  find  one  that  prefers  the  old  homes  and  haunts 
to  the  new.  In  the  nests  that  used  to  be  built  around  the  roots 
of  trees,  it  was  necessary  for  mother  phoebe  to  cover  them 
with  plenty  of  moss  and  liciien,  so  as  to  make  them  look  so 
much  like  their  surroundings  that  the  snakes,  squirrels,  skunks 
and  other  bird  thieves,  might  not  notice  them.  And  now, 
when  they  build  under  bridges,  and  on  the  rafters  of  sheds, 
they  still  use  this  moss  and  lichen,  though  it  is  no  longer 
needed  as  it  formerly  was.  The  phoebe  begins  to  nest  very 
early, — sometimes  about  tiie  middle  of  April,  for  her  nest  is 
generally  protected  from  the  spring  storms,  and  besides,  she 
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does  not  usually  make  a  new  nest  so  long  as  the  old  one  can 
be  repaired.  And  of  course,  too,  like  most  birds  that  nest 
early,  she  generally  raises  two  broods  in  the  season.  The 
«&?s,  you  will  find,  are  nearly  white,  sometimes  with  a  few 
light  specks  of  colour,  however;  but  most  birds  that  nest  in 
dark  places  have  white  eggs,  so  that  the  mother  bird  can  more 
readily  see  where  the  nest  is  when  coming  in  out  of  the 
bright  light  outside. 

I  remember  once  finding  a  phoebe's  nest  glued  on  to  the 
side  of  the  cross  pieces  of  the  roof  of  an  old  cow  shed.  It 
was  a  good  specimen,  and  I  wished  to  secure  a  photograph  of 
it;  but,  after  examining  it  carefully,  I  concluded  that  the  only 
way  to  get  a  picture  of  it  was  to  take  the  roof  off  the  cow 
stable,  or  part  of  the  roof  at  least.  This  I  succeeded  in 
doing,  though  I  was  afraid  that,  at  any  minute,  the  owner  of 
the  shed  might  put  in  an  appearance.  After  I  had  replaced 
the  covering,  the  mother  bird  went  back  to  the  nest  as  unsus- 
pectingly as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  in  due  time  the 
young  brood  of  phoebes  was  brought  forth. 

A  few  years  ago,  too,  a  phoebe  built  her  nest  under  one 
of  the  cars  at  the  foot  of  the  inclined  railway  at  Port  Stanley. 
But,  before  the  young  birds  were  able  to  fly,  the  holiday  sea- 
son started,  and  the  tram-cars  were  put  into  use.  Most  birds 
would  have  deserted  their  nest  under  these  conditions,  but  the 
phoebes  did  not.  While  the  tram-car  was  absent  at  the  top 
of  the  hill  with  its  load  of  passengers,  they  procured  food 
which  they  fed  to  the  fledgelings  on  their  return  to  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  This  continued  from  day  to  day,  until  the  young 
birds  were  able  to  leave  the  nest. 

The  wood  pewee  does  not  return  until  about  the  end  of  the 
first  week  in  May,  and  then  its  rather  mournful  "Pewee, 
pewee,  peer"  becomes  one  of  the  most  familiar  sounds  of 
later  spring.  The  pewee  is  one  of  the  few  birds  that  are  at 
home  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  and  its  familiar  plain- 
tive call  may  be  iieard  either  in  the  shade  trees  of  the  city 
streets,  or  in  the  quiet  country  roadsides,  or  in  the  solitudes 
of  the  deeper  woods.  It  is  the  fly  catcher  that  we  most  often 
see,  and  most  boys  and  girls,  at  least,  are  familiar  with  its 
rapid  turns  and  sallies,  as  it  darts  from  its  perch  by  the  road- 
side in  pursuit  of  passing  insects. 
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The  nest  of  the  pewee  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find,  but  it 
is  well  worth  searching  for  on  account  of  its  beauty.  It  is 
generally  saddled  over  the  limb  of  a  tree,  and  the  outside  of  it 
is  covered  with  moss  and  lichen  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
resemble  its  surroundings,  with  tiie  result  that,  to  any  one 
searching  for  it  from  below,  it  generally  looks  like  a  knot  or 
growth  on  the  branch,  rather  than  a  nest. 


A    auaiiLic    .W-.'^lii 


One  summer,  a  few  years  ago,  I  spent  quite  close  to  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  in  a  district  where  there  were  a  great 
many  pine  trees,  and  here  the  pewees  seemed  to  be  especially 
numerous.  On  several  mornings  I  got  up  at  daylight  to  go  on 
fishing  expeditions,  and  I  could  not  help  noticing  how  differ- 
ent the  song  of  the  pewee  was  then  from  later  in  the  day, 
almost  as  different  as  a  slow  Scotch  psalm  tune  is  from  a 
lively  Scotch  reel.     It  seemed  to  have  caught  something  of 
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the  inspiration  of  the  morning,  for  its  song,  though  still  plain- 
tive and  mournful,  was  set  to  faster  time,  and  kept  on  unceas- 
ingly, almost  without  a  break  or  a  pause.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
his  morning  jubilate,  his  carol  of  praise,  which  the  later  day, 
and  the  cares  of  getting  a  living,  would  tone  down  to  a  quieter 
and  more  meditative  note. 

The  tiiird  member  of  the  family,  the  least  fly  catcher,  is 
found  more  often,  perhaps,  in  the  city  than  in  the  country,  but 
although  it  is  quite  common  everywhere,  it  is  not  very  well 
known.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest  birds  that  we  have,  and  its 
quiet,  brownish  grey  coat  is  not  likely  to  attract  attention. 
Besides  this,  it  has  no  song,  though  the  male  bird  sits  all  day 
long  on  the  projection  of  some  dead  limb  or  stub,  calling 
"chebec,  chebec."  Tiiis  "chebec"  is  so  much  like  the  call  of 
the  English  sparrows,  however,  that  you  are  apt  to  pay  little 
attention  to  it.  Besides,  the  least  fly  catcher  is  more  often 
found  in  unattractive  places  than  most  of  the  other  fly  catch- 
ers, in  the  back  yard  or  garden,  in  the  broken  down  trees  of 
the  orchard,  where  there  are  dry  dead  limbs  and  twigs,  or 
along  the  waste  places  on  the  hillside,  where  rubbish  may 
have  been  thrown  which  may  attract  the  smaller  flies. 

But  if  the  least  fly  catcher  is  not  attractive  in  some  ways, 
it  is  in  others.  I  remember  one  pair  in  particular,  that  built 
their  nest  in  the  top  of  a  dead  sapling  in  a  little  ravine  not 
far  from  the  back  door  of  my  house.  The  male  bird  stayed 
in  the  ravine,  most  of  the  time  perched  in  the  top  of  the 
sapling,  calling  "chebec"  from  sunrise  till  sunset,  but  the 
mother  bird  used  to  spend  quite  a  bit  of  time  in  a  small  cherry 
tree  near  by,  and  I  have  seen  very  few  birds  that  were  so  con- 
fiding and  tame.  Siie  always  watched  me  closely,  and  kept  up 
her  quiet  call,  "Whit,"  "whit,"  "whit,"— but  I  was  able  to  ap- 
proach to  within  two  or  three  feet  of  her,  almost  within  touch- 
ing distance,  without  alarming  her.  She  undertook  the  nest 
building  entirely,  and  a  very  neat  little  nest  she  made,  of 
straw,  string,  cotton,  hair  and  other  soft  materials.  But  the 
boys  robbed  it.  Then  she  built  another ;  but  the  boys  robbed 
this  also,  and  late  in  May  she  built  a  third  a  little  farther  up 
the  ravine,  and  this,  fortunately,  remained  undiscovered  and 
untouched. 
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In  your  afternoon  walks  in  May  or  June,  in  southern 
Ontario,  at  least,  you  can  hardly  have  failed  to  notice  the 
great  crested  fly  catcher ;  for  its  loud  harsh  call,  or  rather 
shout,  may  be  heard  almost  anywhere  along  the  edges  of  the 
half  cleared  woods.  None  of  the  fly  catchers  are  gaily 
dressed,  but  the  great  crested  comes  nearer  to  the  use  of 
bright  colours  than  any  of  the  rest ;  for  though  his  upper  parts 
are  a  dull  olive  green,  his  breast  and  under  parts  are  so 
bright  a  yellow  as  to  attract  attention  at  once.  As  to  the 
crest  from  which  he  gets  his  name,  it  is  not  a  conspicuous  tuft 
of  feathers ;  and  his  colour,  and  his  size,  together  with  his  loud 
strident  call,  are  better  distinguishing  marks. 

But  the  interesting  thing  about  the  great  crested  fly  catcher 
is  his  nesting  habits.  He  generally  chooses  an  old  stub,  fre- 
quently rotten  and  decayed,  and  very  hard  to  climb ,  as 
nearly  every  country  boy  by  sad  experience  knows.  Stubs  of 
this  kind  are  nearly  always  riddled  with  deserted  woodpecker 
holes  and  one  of  these  will  suit  the  crested  fly  catcher  as  well 
as  anything  else.  The  eggs,  with  their  buffy  ground  and  fine 
purple  and  brown  markings,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  to 
be  found.  But  an  examination  of  tiie  nest  will  reveal  some- 
thing even  more  interesting  than  the  eggs ;  for,  at  the  entrance 
to  every  hole  where  the  crested  fly  catcher  builds,  there  are 
always  to  be  found  a  number  of  pieces  of  cast-off  snake  skin. 
What  are  they  doing  there?  It  is  hard  to  say,  but  we  might 
easily  guess  at  an  answer.  No  doubt,  in  older  times,  the 
snakes  used  to  rob  the  nests  in  the  holes  of  trees  and  stubs 
much  more  than  tiiey  do  now,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they 
were  often  killed  by  the  mother  bird  in  defending  her  young. 
Is  it  possible  then,  that  the  snake  skin  is  still  placed  there  as 
a  warning  to  all  reptile  intruders  to  beware  their  fate  ?  What- 
ever may  be  its  meaning,  it  is  evidently  the  remnant  of  some 
old  custom  which  has  still  survived,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
phoebe's  covering  her  nest  with  moss,  when  the  need  for  it 
has  passed  away. 

The  bird  that  is  the  best  known  of  all  the  fly  catchers  is 
the  king-bird,  or  bee-bird,  as  the  boys  often  call  it.  It  is 
called  king-bird  because  it  wears  a  crown,  and  because,  like  a 
true  king,   it  valiantly  defends  its  own.     The  crown   is   not 
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very  conspicuous,  but  if  you  should  brush  back  the  feathers 
of  the  head,  you  would  find  a  hidden  crown  patch  of  brigiit 
ruby  feathers,  the  only  touch  of  colour  that  it  has.  As  for  act- 
ing like  a  king,  or  an  absolute  ruler,  the  hawks,  and  crows, 
and  blue  jays,  if  they  were  called  upon,  could  give  abundant 
evidence  of  that.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing,  in  later  sum- 
mer, to  see  a  pair  of  king-birds  in  pursuit  of  an  intruding 
crow,  one  perched  on  his  back  and  pecking  furiously  at  the 
feathers  of  his  neck  and  head,  wiiile  the  other  circles  round 
and  round,  dashing  at  his  victim's  eyes,  and  tormenting  him 
at  every  turn. 

The  king-bird  generally  feeds  upon  the  larger  insects,  the 
dragon  flies,  beetles,  crickets,  grasshoppers,  cicadas,  etc.,  and 
when  food  is  scarce,  and  bees  cross  his  path,  he  will  not 
refuse  them ;  but  the  bees  form  an  exceedingly  small  part  of 
his  bill  of  fare.  I  remember  once,  a  few  summers  ago,  being 
very  much  interested  in  watching  two  king-birds  acting  the 
part  of  iiighwaymen  on  the  roadside,  in  front  of  the  place 
where  I  was  staying.  A  colony  of  sand  hornets  or  digger 
wasps,  several  hundred  in  number,  were  busy  stocking  their 
underground  tunnels  with  green  grasshoppers  and  crickets. 
The  king-birds,  in  the  meantime,  sat  on  the  fence  near  by, 
and  darted  out  from  time  to  time  to  relieve  the  hornets  of 
their  burdens  when  they  arrived  with  fresh  supplies.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  ate  the  iiornets,  too;  probably  not,  for 
that  would  be  like  killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 

There  is  nothing  of  special  interest  in  the  nesting  habits  of 
the  king-bird,  except  that  he  uses  sheep's  wool  to  help  to  line 
the  nest.  Sometimes  the  wool  is  not  so  easily  found,  how- 
ever, and  tiien  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  it  off  the 
backs  of  the  sheep  themselves.  But  the  king-bird  is  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  if  you  should  see  him  perched  on  the  back 
of  a  sheep,  tugging  vigorously  at  the  wool,  you  will  know 
that  he  is  only  providing  materials  for  his  nest. 


Student — "There  must  be  some  mistake  In  my  examination 
marking.     I  don't  think  I  deserve  an  absolute  zero." 

Inspector — "Neither  do  I,  but  it  is  the  lowest  mark  I  am 
allowed  to  give." — The  Inter  collegian. 


History  and  Current  Events 

THE  END  OF  THE  BALKAN  WAR 

THE  Balkan  war  is  over.    Of  the  Turk's  European  Empire 
only  Constantinople  is  left  to  him.    It  remains  now  for 
the  Balkan  allies  to  divide  the  spoils.     Can  they  do  it 
without  quarrelling  among  themselves? 

Already  the  jealous  fears  of  European  powers,  chiefly 
Russia,  Austria  and  Italy,  have  kept  from  them  Constanti- 
nople, and  taken  from  them  Albania.  With  the  yielding  of 
the  latter  point  it  would  seem  that  danger  of  a  European 
conflict  has  passed  away.  Austria  has  lost  the  hope  of  ex- 
panding to  the  Aegean  Sea.  She  has  to  face  the  problems 
that  a  strong  Balkan  Confederacy  on  her  southern  boundary 
may  create,  but  she  has  at  least  kept  the  victorious  con- 
federacy from  owning  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  Adriatic. 
On  this  point  Italy  and  Austria  were  at  one.  Having  gained 
so  much  by  diplomacy  the  Concert  of  Europe  may  feel  some- 
what consoled  and  very  much  relieved. 

In  a  recent  cartoon  in  London  Punch,  Turkey  is  congratu- 
lating Europe  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  "My  felicita- 
tions, madam,"  he  says.  "Everything seems  to  point  to  the 
beginning  of  a  sanguinary  peace."  The  accompanying  map 
will  show  the  disputed  territory  and  the  possibilities  of  trouble 
in  reaching  a  settlement. 

Our  map  shows  the  four  areas  in  the  Balkans  which,  after 
having  been  taken  from  Turkey,  are  now  in  dispute,  either 
between  the  allies  or  between  the  allies  and  the  Powers.  The 
areas  are  marked  in  numerals  on  the  map,  and  the  character 
of  each  dispute  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

Area  I.  {Bulgaria  and  Servia). — The  two  zones  which  are 
shaded  over  are  now  occupied  by  Servia,  which  took  them 
from  Turkey  during  the  war.  Before  the  war  began  Servia 
made  a  treaty  with  Bulgaria  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
ownership  of  the  northern  of  the  two  zones  should  be  decided 
by  the  Tsar,  and  that  the  southern  should  go  to  Bulgaria. 
Servia,  being  in  possession  of  both,  desires  to  keep  both, 
setting  aside  the  treaty. 
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The   Disputed  Territories. 

I.   Territory  in  dispute  between  Bulafaria  and  Servia. 
II.   Salonika,  in  dispute  between  Bulg-aria  and  Greece. 

III.  Southern  frontier  demanded  bv  the  Albanian  Government. 

IV.  Northern  Albanian  frontier  as  settled  b\-  the  Powers. 

Area  II.  (Bulgaria  and  Greece). — Greece  got  to  Salonica 
first,  and,  being  in  possession,  desires  to  keep  it.  Besides 
Salonica,  Greece  has  occupied  some  of  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, and  desires  to  keep  them  also.  Bulgaria  claims  Salonica. 
There  is  no  ante-war  treaty  governing  this  area  between 
Bulgaria  and  Greece. 

Area  III.  (Greece,  the  Provisional  Albanian  Government,  and 
the  Powers). — ^The  Powers  have  created  an  independent 
Albania,  of  which  there  is  a  Provisional  Government.  Of 
this  State  they  will  fix  the  frontier.  Part  is  already  settled, 
but  not  the  south,  where  the  Provisional  Government  claims 
one  line  and  Greece  another.    These  lines  are  shown  in  the  map. 
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Area  IV.  (Montenegro  and  the  Powers). — The  Powers  have 
fixed  the  northern  frontier  of  Albania.  Montenegro  asks  for 
a  modification  and  for  some  compensation  for  the  surrender 
of  Scutari.  W.  E.  M. 

UPPER  SCHOOL  HISTORY 

In  answer  to  several  requests  for  information  with  regard 
to  books  that  cover  the  work  in  history  for  the  Upper  School, 
we  publish  the  following  list.  Those  wishing  further  reading 
on  particular  topics  will  find  excellent  bibliographies  in 
Robinson's  Readings  from  European  History. 

Robinson,  J.  H.,  History  of  Western  Europe.     Ginn  &  Co. 
Robinson,   J.   H.,    Readings   in   European   History.     2  vols. 

Ginn  &  Co. 
Harding,    Essentials    in    Mediaeval    and    Modern    History. 

American  Book  Co. 
Thatcher  and  Schwill,  A  General  History  of  Europe   (350- 

1900).     John  Murray,  50A  Albemarle  St.,  London,  W., 

England. 
Thatcher  and  McNeal,  A  Source  Book  of  Mediaeval  History, 

Scribner's. 
Adams,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.    Macmillan. 
West,  Modern  History  (Charlemagne  to  1900).     AUyn  and 

Bacon. 
Munro,  A  History  of  the  Middle  Ages.    Appleton's. 
Whitcomb,  A  History  of  Modern  Europe.     (The  two  above 

may  be  obtained  in  one  volume.)     Appleton's. 
Home,   Essentials  in   Early   European   History.     433  pages. 

(Inspired   by '  the   Report   of   the    Committee   of   Five.) 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Terry,   C.  S.,  A  Short  History  of  Europe.     2  vols.     1912. 

R.outledge. 
Myers,  The  Middle  Ages  (including  the  Renaissance) ;    The 

Modern  Age.     Ginn  &  Co. 
Grant,  A.  J.,  A  History  of  Europe  (includes  Greece  and  Rome). 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,   1913.     Canada,  Renouf  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  25  McGill  College  Ave.,  Montreal. 


A  Lesson  in  Literature:  "Break,  Break,  Break" 

O,    J.    STEVENSON,  M.A.,  D.PAED. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of   Toronto. 

(Note. — Break,  Break,  Break!  is  one  of  the  selections  in  the  Ontario 
Third  Reader.  It  is  also  one  of  the  poems  prescribed  in  a  number  of  the 
provinces  for  the  matriculation  and  teachers'  examination  in  the  High 
Schools  for  1913-1914.) 

BREAK,  BREAK,  BREAK. 

Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy, 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play! 

O  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay. 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill; 
But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 

Break,  bieak,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

I  WISH  to  outline  several  methods  of  dealing  with 
this  poem,  and  briefly  to  discuss  the  merits  of  each 
method. 
First  Method. — Have  a  pupil  read  the  poem,  or  do  not 
read  it  at  all.  Begin  with  the  first  stanza;  take  up  the  poem 
line  by  line  and  word  by  word;  ask  questions  regarding  mean- 
ings, grammatical  relations,  references,  figures  of  speech, 
scansion.  Ask  the  class  for  the  subject  of  each  stanza.  Make 
a  blackboard  analysis. 

The  teacher  who  follows  this  method  will,  no  doubt,  accom- 
plish something.  The  pupils  will  get  a  few  dry  facts  as  to  dic- 
tionary meanings,  etc.;  but  the  poem  so  taught  will  remain  a 
dead  thing,  which,  even  if  remembered,  will  have  little  or  no 
message  for  the  reader  in  after  life. 
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Second  Method. — Without  any  preliminary  introduction, 
read  the  poem  aloud  to  the  class.  Then  question  the  class  as 
to  the  speaker's  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  he  expresses  them.  What  expressions  are  there  in 
the  poem  that  enable  you  to  form  a  picture  of  the  poet's  surround- 
ings? He  is  evidently  standing  by  the  sea.  The  shore  is  high 
and  rocky  ("stones",  "crags",  "hill").  At  the  point  where 
the  poet  is  standing  there  is  a  break  in  the  shore  line,  and  a 
little  bay  runs  landward.  At  the  end  of  this  bay,  and  hidden 
by  the  hills,  is  a  little  fishing  town.  Along  the  shore  the 
fishermen's  children  are  playing,  and  out  on  the  bay  itself  is  a 
little  sailboat  in  which  are  a  couple  of  young  sailor  lads. 
Farther  out  to  sea  are  the  white  sails  of  vessels.  One  by  one 
they  enter  the  bay  and  disappear  around  the  hill  into  the 
harbour  beyond.  So  much  for  the  scene:  now  what  would  you 
judge  as  to  the  time  of  day?  Is  there  anything  in  the  poem  to 
suggest  it?  One  pupil  argues  that  it  is  a  bright  morning  scene, 
for  the  children  are  playing,  the  sailor  lad  is  singing,  the  ves- 
sels with  their  cargoes  are  sailing  to  and  from  the  port.  This 
scene  of  brightness  and  life,  this  "day",  calls  back  to  the  poet 
the  days  that  are  past.  Another  pupil  argues  that  it  is  evening, 
that  the  sailing  vessels  are  making  for  the  harbour  for  the  night, 
that  the  dying  day  calls  to  the  poet's  mind  his  past  life,  of 
which  he  speaks  also  as  "a  day  that  is  dead".  But  it  is,  after 
all,  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  which  time  is  best.  It  does  not 
really  matter.  In  what  mood  does  the  writer  seem  to  be?  He  is 
evidently  sad.  What  causes  this  sadness?  He  is  thinking  of 
the  death  of  a  very  dear  friend  ("vanished  hand",  "voice 
that  is  still").  What  thoughts  or  feelings  are  suggested  to  him 
by  his  surroundings?  The  sound  of  the  sea  is  monotonous; 
the  stones  are  cold  and  gray;  these  things  are  in  keeping  with 
his  own  mood — the  dull,  dead  monotony  of  his  grief.  But 
there  is  a  difference,  for  the  sea  can  express  its  feelings,  and 
he  cannot.  The  shouting  of  the  children  and  the  singing  of  the 
sailor  lad  show  that  they  are  happy  and  free  from  care.  How 
different  it  is  with  him!  When  the  "stately  ships"  one  by  one 
disappear  into  the  harbour,  he  is  oppressed  with  a  feeling  of 
loneliness.  Life  with  its  beauty,  its  labour,  and  its  rest,  are  for 
others,  but  he  is  left  alone!  He  hears  once  more  the  waves 
beating  against  the  crags — but,  after  all,  they  are  beating  and 
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beating  in  vain,  for  the  crags  have  barred  their  way.  Is  it  not 
the  same  with  his  own  grief?  His  heart  may  break  in  grief,  but 
it  can  never  bring  back  the  tender  beauty  and  happiness  of 
the  past. 

Now  let  us  read  the  poem  again.  Let  us  try  this  time  to 
form  a  picture  of  the  poet,  the  lonely  black-cloaked  figure 
standing  on  the  cliff.  Let  us  try  to  feel  as  he  does,  and  let  us 
try  to  express  these  feelings  in  the  stanzas  that  we  read. 

Now  for  a  composition  exercise  let  the  class  give  a  picture 
of  the  scene,  as  a  sailor  might  see  it  from  one  of  the  sailing 
ships,  that  are  returning  home;  and  let  those  pupils  who 
prefer  to  put  their  thoughts  in  concrete  form  make  a  crayon 
sketch.  Finally  have  the  class  memorise  the  poem,  and  recite  it. 

In  following  this  method  the  teacher  does  not  care  particu- 
larly about  the  exact  dictionary  meaning  of  words,  about  the 
scansion,  the  ellipses,  etc.  He  is  not  anxious  to  have  the 
pupils  make  a  cut-and-dried  analysis  of  the  poem.  He  cares 
more  for  the  general  effect,  for  the  appreciation  of  the  poem 
as  a  whole.  He  approaches  it,  too,  without  any  introduction, 
and  tries  to  get  the  pupils  to  form  their  own  picture  of  the 
scene,  and  to  develop  the  poet's  feeling,  for  themselves.  This 
shouM  be  an  excellent  method  of  treatment  in  teaching  the 
poem  in  the  Public  School,  or  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  High 
School.  The  danger,  however,  is  that,  if  the  teacher  is  himself 
not  appreciative,  or  if  he  does  not  question  skilfully,  the 
interest  of  the  pupil  at  the  outset  will  be  lost. 

Third  Method. — -Before  reading  the  poem  give  a  very 
brief  introductory  talk  to  the  class  regarding  it,  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  challenge  their  interest  in  the  poem  itself.  Say  to  your 
class,  for  example:  "To-day  we  are  going  to  study  a  poem  of 
Tennyson's  in  which  he  expresses  his  grief  at  the  death  of  a 
very  dear  friend.  But  before  we  begin  to  study  it,  I  want  to 
ask  you  a  question.  Did  it  ev^r  occur  to  you  that,  after  all, 
there  are  very  many  of  our  feelings  that  we  cannot  express  in 
words?  When  you  see  a  beautiful  sunset,  for  instance,  all  you 
can  say  is  that  it  is  'lovely',  or  'beautiful',  and  you  feel  that 
even  these  words  do  not  begm  to  express  what  you  feel. 
When  you  are  lonely  and  depressed,  you  say,  perhaps,  that 
you  are  'in  the  blues',  but  you  feel  thac  the  phrase  is  coarse, 
and  that  it  doesn't  begin  to  describe  the  wretchedness  of  your 
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mood.  It  is  the  same  way  when  wa  are  overcome  with  great 
sorrow.  We  have  not  words  in  our  language  that  will  enable 
us  to  tell  others  of  what  we  feel.  Now,  Tennyson  must  have 
found  this  same  difficulty  in  expressing  his  grief.  If  he  had 
attempted  to  tell  us  directly  in  so  many  words  what  his  feelings 
were,  he  would  not  have  been  able.  But  he  has  done  it  in 
another  way,  that  appeals  to  us  even  more  strongly.  Let  us 
read  the  poem,  and  attempt  to  see  what  these  feelings  were, 
and  what  means  he  has  used  to  express  them." 

The  teacher  reads  the  poem,  and  questions  the  class  so  as  to 
bring  out  the  feelings  suggested  by  the  various  details  of  the 
scene,  as  indicated  in  the  second  method  given  above.  For 
example,  in  the  first  stanza,  how  does  the  poet  make  us  feel 
that  his  life  is  now  dead  and  monotonous  under  the  weight  of 
his  grief?  What  feeling  is  suggested  by  the  words  "cold", 
"gray",  "stones"?  How  does  he  bring  home  the  fact  that  he 
is  incapable  of  expressing  his  sorrow?  A  similar  line  of  ques- 
toning  will  show  also  what  the  remaining  stanzas  express. 
Now,  1st  the  teacher  gather  these  different  details  of  the  poem 
together  and  present  as  vividly  and  as  sympathetically  as 
possible  the  scene — the  sea,  the  crags,  the  children,  the  ships. 
Then  re-read,  and  have  the  pupils  memorise  the  poem. 

This  method  cannot  be  followed  with  public  school  classes 
or  with  the  lower  grades  of  the  High  School;  but  it  is  the 
method  that  I  follow  in  presenting  it  to  my  senior  classes.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  challenging  the  attention  of  the  class 
from  the  first,  and  of  giving  the  poem  a  unity  for  them  which 
they  may  otherwise  fail  to  see.  I  am  satisfied  if  I  can  carry 
the  class  away  and  make  them  to  some  extent  feel  the  emotion 
of  the  poet,  if  I  can  make  them  unconsciously  reconstruct  the 
scene  which  the  poem  presents,  and  if  I  can  give  them  indirectly 
a  little  glimpse  into  the  poet's  mind,  and  without  preaching  to 
them  about  it,  can  make  them  see  a  little  bit  of  the  poet's  art. 


"  Now,  Edgar,"  said  the  teacher  to  one  of  the  members  of 
the  primary  class  in  grammar,  "what  is  the  plural  of  tomato?" 
"  Ketchup,"  was  the  prompt,  but  unexpected  reply. 


Suggestions  for  the  Class=Room. 

Paste  for  School  Purposes. — A  good  paste  for  school 
purposes  is  made  by  taking  seven  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar, 
seven  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  mixing  with  cold  water  to 
moisten  and  adding  boiling  water  enough  to  make  two  quarts. 
Cook  in  a  double  boiler  for  tw^enty  minutes  and  add  a  bit  of 
corrosive  sublimate  as  big  as  a  pea  or  a  few  drops  of  oil  of 
cloves,  to  keep  it  from  fermenting.     Freezing  spoils  it. 

A  Real  Hand  and  Eye  Game. — The  following  organised 
game  will  be  found  very  successful  in  training  children  to 
utilise  hand  and  eye  in  conjunction: 

Two  sides  are  chosen,  the  A's  and  B's.  The  children  are 
arranged  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  feet,  the  two  lines  facing 
one  another.  In  the  middle  of  the  space  two  circles  are  drawn, 
one  having  a  diameter  of  a  foot  and  the  other  outside  this, 
with  a  diameter  of  two  or  three  feet.  The  object  of  the  game 
is  to  throw  a  ball  into  the  inner  circle,  which  counts  five  points. 
If  the  ball  falls  in  the  outer  circle  it  counts  one.  Children 
enter  into  this  game  with  great  eagerness,  each  striving  to  do 
his  best  to  increase  his  side's  score — surely  learning  the  lesson 
of  citizenship  on  a  small  scale.  I  have  found  that  my  boys 
have  taken  to  "ball  target"  better  than  to  any  other  organised 
game  they  know. — Woman  Teacher's  World. 

Is  it  You? — Few  things  discredit  the  teaching  profession 
so  much  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  as  the  use  of  ungrammatical 
English.  If  the  teacher  uses  forms  of  speech  that  are  glaringly 
incorrect,  the  pupils  and  the  public  alike  cannot  be  blamed 
for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  his  scholarship  even  in  his  own 
special  department.  The  following  are  some  of  the  ungram- 
matical forms  that  were  recently  jotted  down  in  an  inspector's 
note-book: 

"Where  was  you  last  night?" 

"He  don't  know  his  lessons,  but  it  don't  matter  much." 

"I  never  read  these  kind  of  books." 

"Ain't  you  glad  you're  not  going?" 

"Who  do  you  suppose  I  met  yesterday?" 

"This  book  is  different  to  the  one  I  bought." 

"The  clock  was  stopped,  but  I  set  it  agoing." 

"It  was  HIM  I  saw  passing  the  school." 

"He  makes  mistakes  that  he  hadn't  ought  to  make." 

Who  are  the  teachers?      Is  it  you? 
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Something  Different. — ^If  "variety  is  the  spice  of  life" 
for  grown  people,  it  certainly  is  for  little  folks,  too. 

"Why  do  you  like  your  new  school  so  much  better  than  you 
did  your  old  one?"  Mary  was  asked. 

"'Cause  it  isn't  always  just  alike,"  answered  Mary.  "In 
that  other  school  we  just  did  the  same  old  thing  every  day  and 
I  got  tired  to  death  of  it.  We  do  something  different  'most 
every  day  in  this  school." 

Something  different!  That  is  the  secret  of  it  all  for  little 
people.  Our  eagerness  to  get  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  work  done  is  apt  to  get  us  into  ruts.  An  order  of  procedure 
which  has  become  more  or  less  automatic  seems  to  save  us 
many  precious  moments.  Still,  it  is  an  open  question  if  what 
we  gain  in  system  that  way  is  not  partially  offset  by  what  we 
lose  in  enthusiasm  and  spirit. 

Between  these  two  extremes  of  the  teacher  who  goes  on 
doing  "the  same  old  thing  in  the  same  old  way",  year  after 
year,  and  the  teacher  who  never  does  the  same  thing  twice 
alike,  there  is  a  world  of  difference  to  choose  from.  One  teacher 
of  my  acquaintance  says  her  most  frequent  prayer  is,  "  O  Lord, 
keep  me  from  getting  into  ruts". 

How  often  we  look  at  the  number  work  or  language  work 
on  the  blackboard  and  say,  "I  should  think  the  children 
would  be  tired  to  death  of  doing  that  over  and  over.  I 
wonder  they  don't  rebel."  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  they 
do  rebel  inwardly,  though  the  unwritten  law  of  school  is  too 
strong  to  make  open  rebellion  safe. 

It  takes  so  little  to  make  children  happy — a  very  slight 
change  in  the  way  of  doing  an  old  task  is  all  that  is  necessary; 
the  task  itself  may  remain  the  same.  Here  are  some  of  the 
things  I  have  found  productive  of  great  happiness  and  enthu- 
siasm because  they  gave  the  children  that  coveted  "something 
different": 

Have  a  "backwards"  day  as  to  programme,  putting  your 
afternoon  classes  into  your  morning  session  and  vice-versa; 
or  even  a  literal  backwards  day,  beginning  the  morning  with 
the  usual  last  exercise  in  the  afternoon  and  taking  the  classes 
in  reversed  order  all  through  the  day.  That  is  a  wonderful 
treat,  but  of  course  must  be  used  sparingly.  Vary  the  order 
of  dismissal.     If  boys  usually  go  out  first,  change  it  to  "girls 
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first"  for  one  day.  If  double  file  is  the  general  rule,  try  single 
file.  March  out  at  recess  by  the  door  opposite  the  one  they 
generally  use.  If  they  file  out  at  noon  or  night  facing  the  front, 
let  them  try  one  time  facing  the  back  of  the  room.  This  will 
vary  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  line.  Let  your  usual 
last  row  go  out  first. 

On  very  warm  days  let  them  go  one  by  one  to  get  a  drink. 
If  you  usually  take  your  reading  classes  in  A,  B,  C  order, 
announce  some  morning,  "This  morning  I'm  going  to  give 
the  C  class  the  first  chance  to  read." — Primary  Education. 


Wordsworth's   Plane  Tree. 

The  Reverie  of  Poor  Susan  — In  teaching  Wordsworth's 
"Reverie  of  Poor  Susan",  the  teacher,  of  course,  does  not 
need  to  know  the  particular  location  of  Wood  Street,  Cheap- 
side,  or  Lothbury.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  these  are 
streets  in  the  heart  of  London.  "It  is,  however,  interesting  to 
the  class,  though  not  necessary  to  the  teaching  of  the  poem, 
to  know  that  the  cage  of  the  thrush  was  hung  in  a  plane  tree 
which  reached  the  upstairs  window  of  the  house  at  the  corner 
of  Wood  Street.  The  tree,  which  was  long  known  as  Words- 
worth's plane  tree,  was  removed  a  few  years  ago,  not  without 
protests  from  lovers  of  Wordsworth,  to  make  room  for  a  new 
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building  on  the  famous   "corner".     The   illustration  shows 
the  plane  tree  shortly  before  it  was  cut  down. 

At  the  corner  of  Wood  Street,  when  daylight  appears, 
Hangs  a  Thrush  that  sings  loud,  it  has  sung  for  three  years : 
Poor  Susan  has  passed  by  the  spot,  and  has  heard 
In  the  silence  of  morning  the  song  of  the  Bird. 

'Tis  a  note  of  enchantment;  what  ails  her?     She  sees 
A  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  of  trees; 
Bright  volumes  of  vapour  through  Lothbury  glide, 
And  a  river  flows  on  through  the  vale  of  Cheapside. 

Green  pastures  she  views  in  the  midst  of  the  dale, 
Down  which  she  often  has  tripped  with  her  pail; 
And  a  single  small  cottage,  a  nest  like  a  dove's, 
The  one  only  dwelling  on  earth  that  she  loves. 

She  looks,  and  her  heart  is  in  heaven:  but  they  fade, 
The  mist  and  the  river,  the  hill  and  the  shade: 
The  stream  will  not  flow,  and  the  hill  will  not  rise, 
And  the  colours  have  all  passed  away  from  her  eyes. 


A  COMPARISON 
i8— 
I'm  getting  Johnny  ready, 

It's  time  he  entered  school ; 
I've  bought  a  slate  and  pencil, 

A  tablet  and  a  rule. 
Also  a  good  big  hamper 

To  hold  his  noon-day  rations. 
For  tiiat's  the  way  at  the  present  day 

Boys  start   their  educations. 
19— 
At  last  my  John  may  enter 

First  grade,  without  a  doubt ; 
His  tonsils  and  appendix 

And  adenoids  are  cut  out. 
He's  taken  typhoid  serum 

And  passed  in  vaccination, 
For  now  they  say,  that's  the  proper  way 

To  start  an  education. 

— JVoman's  Home  Companion. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

New  School  Music  Primer,  by  McLaughlin,  Hamlin  and 
Buck.  50  pages.  Cloth.  22  cents.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  little  book  should  prove  very  useful  to  teachers  of 
primary  grades.  It  aims  at  giving  easy  and  progressiva 
material  in  the  early  stages  of  teaching  music.  The  steps 
are  logical,  and  there  is  plenty  of  material  for  drill  exercises. 
The  tonal  rhythmic  effects  in  the  little  songs  are  especially 
good.    The  words,  too,  are  suitable  for  small  children.     A.  e.  c. 

Lessons  in  English,  by  Manly  and  Bailey.  Book  I,  Language 
Lessons.  Cloth,  299  pages.  45  cents.  Book  II,  Composi- 
tion-Grammar. Cloth,  354  pages.  60  cents.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston.  These  two  books  contain  the  most  excellent 
series  of  graded  lessons  in  English  for  public  school  classes 
that  we  have  seen.  The  teacher  will  find  them  invaluable 
for  reference,  suggestions  and  exercises.  O.  j.  s. 

Elements  of  Latin,  by  Barry  C.  Smith.  Cloth,  360  pages. 
$1.00.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  A  Latm  grammar  suit- 
able for  use  in  secondary  schools.  While  this  book  does  not 
abandon  standard  methods  of  treating  important  topics,  its 
rules,  explanations  and  examples  are  so  much  simpler  than 
those  .found  in  most  texts  that  it  would  enable  the  pupil  to 
work  in  a  large  measure  independently.  The  vocabulary  of 
800  words  is  based  entirely  on  the  Bellum  Gallicum,  and  the 
word  list  at  the  end  of  the  book  affords  an  excellent  means 
of  drill  and  review.  The  exercises  are  copious  and  well  graded, 
and  are  composed  of  "natural",  not  "freakish"  or  "catch" 
sentences.  J.  o.  c. 

Agronomy,  by  W.  H.  Clute.  296  pages.  Cloth,  $L00. 
Ginn  &.  Co.,  1912.  This  book  treats  of  agriculture.  It  deals 
with  the  soil  and  its  fertility,  fertilisers,  tillage,  garden- 
making  and  all  the  other  processes  useful  to  the  gardener. 
It  should  be  very  useful  in  our  schools,  particularly  in  those 
High  Schools  in  which  there  are  classes  in  agriculture,  and  it 
can  be  unhesitatingly  recommended  to  such.  G.  A.  CO. 

Elementary  Algebra,  by  Baker  and  Bourne.  505  pages. 
4s.  6d.     G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London.     This  text  is  a  revision  of 
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that  published  by  the  same  authors  in  1904.  It  is  issued  com- 
plete or  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  covers  the  work  for  pass 
matriculation.     The  main  features  of  Part  I.  are: 

(i)  The  large  number  of  simple  examples,  particularly  in 
the  earlier  sections.  Many  of  these  are  suitable  for  rapid 
oral  work. 

1(2)  The  close  relationship  shown  between  arithmetic  and 
algebra. 

(3)  The  continued  use  of  graphical  work  in  the  explana- 
tions of  operations  and  in  the  solution  of  equations. 

(4)  Long  multiplications  and  divisions  and  complicated 
fractions  are  deferred  until  the  later  stages. 

(5)  The  early  introduction  of  the  idea  of  the  function. 
Part  II.  includes  all  the  topics,  including  logarithms,  usually 

taken  for  Honour  Matriculation.  Here,  as  in  Part  I.,  the 
problems  are  very  numerous  and  well  selected.  The  text  as 
a  whole  is  an  admirable  one  and  is  recommended  to  teachers 
of  mathematics.  They  will  find  in  it  much  which  will  interest 
them  and  it  will  supplement  the  texts  now  in  use  not  only  by 
furnishing  a  fresii  supply  of  problems  but  in  showing  var- 
iations in  methods  of  treatment.  j.  T.  c. 

A  School  Algebra,  by  Lane  and  Lane.  333  pages.  Zs.  Qd. 
Edward  Arnold,  London,  England.  This  text  covers  the 
prescribed  work  for  both  pass  and  honour  matriculation. 
The  introductory  work  is  excellent,  showing  the  close  relation- 
ship between  arithmetic  and  algebra.  The  exercises  are 
numerous  and  well  graded.  The  usual  order  of  topics  is 
varied  by  dealing  with  arithmetical  progression  directly  after 
simple  equations  on  page  56.  The  elementary  treatment  of 
this  subject  as  given  is,  no  doubt,  within  the  comprehension 
of  beginners  in  algebra,  but  as  no  direct  use  is  made  of  it  in 
the  work  which  follows,  we  doubt  the  advisability  of  intro- 
ducing it  so  early.  The  graphical  work  is  well  arranged,  and 
is  not  overdone  as  it  frequently  is  in  modern  texts.  The 
chapter  on  gradients  and  maxima  and  minima  is  interesting 
and  introduces  methods  not  usually  found  in  elementary 
texts.  The  500  miscellaneous  examples  at  the  end  of  the  book 
will  be  useful  to  teachers  in  supplying  problems  for  review 
work  or  for  examination  purposes.  j.  t.  C. 
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A  History  of  the  British  Nation.  $1.50.  T.  C.  and  E.  C. 
Jack,  London.  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto,  1912.  The  moder- 
ate price  does  not  prepare  us  to  expect  a  book  of  such  im- 
posing proportions.  The  book  is  three  inches  thick,  and 
contains  over  a  thousand  large  pages.  The  public  is  seldom 
offered  so  much  value  for  its  money.  The  author  is  a  thor- 
oughly.competent  historian,  and  the  style  is  clear,  fresh  and 
very  interesting.  The  maps  are  sufficient,  and  the  800  illus- 
trations, from  sources  mainly  contemporary,  are  well  chosen. 
The  book  is  not  intended  as  a  text-book  for  use  in  schools, 
but  as  a  comprehensive  work  for  the  general  reader.  All 
the  more  may  the  teacher  draw  from  it  fresh  interest  and 
new  points  of  view.    The  story  is  told  down  to  1912. 

w.  E.  M. 

School  and  Home  Gardens,  by  W.  H.  D.  Meier.  Cloth, 
319  pages.  80  cents.  Ginn  &  Co.,  1913.  This  is  just  the  book 
our  public  school  teachers  in  Canada  have  long  desired. 
The  school  garden  is  so  rapidly  becoming  a  feature  of  every 
up-to-date  public  school  that  all  progressive  teachers  want 
information.  I  know  of  no  better  source  than  the  book  I 
am  now  reviewing.  It  deals  with  all  the  vegetables  and  flowers, 
shrubs  and  trees  suitable  for  school  work.  Window  gardening 
is  also  adequately  treated.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated. 
Every  teacher  should  have  this  volume. 

G.  A.  CO. 

A  First  Course  in  Physics,  by  Millikan  and  Gale.  Revised 
edition.  Cloth,  442  pages.  $1.25.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
By  eliminating  the  treatment  of  a  few  subjects  relatively 
unimportant  from  the  High  School  standpoint,  the  authors 
have  brought  the  subject-matter  of  this  excellent  work 
strictly  up-to-date  without  any  increase  in  length.  Illustra- 
tions of  recent  achievements  in  both  pure  and  applied  physics, 
as  well  as  portraits  of  eminent  modern  physicists,  have  been 
added.  The  fact  that  this  book  has  been  used  for  some  years 
by  the  University  of  Toronto  as  a  text-book  for  first  year 
students  should  give  it  the  recommendation  which  it  merits. 

G.  A.  CL. 


Notes  and  News 

ONTARIO 

Twenty  of  the  male  graduates  of  this  year's  class  in  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto,  have  been 
appointed  to  the  Toronto  city  schools  staff. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Wilkinson,  B.A.,  of  the  Smith's  Falls  High  School 
staff,  has  been  appointed  commercial  master  in  the  St.  Thomas 
Collegiate  Institute,  in  place  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Woodley,  resigned. 

Mr.  W.  Briden,  B.A.,  who  has  been  principal  of  the  IngersoU 
Collegiate  Institute  for  over  twenty-five  years,  has  resigned. 
The  position  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Smith,  B.A.,  principal  of  the  Wingham  High  School. 

Mr.  A.  H,  Irwin,  of  Ottawa,  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff 
of  the  Renfrew  Collegiate  Institute,  to  the  position  formerly 
filled  by  Miss  Dorothy  Robertson,  B.A. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Charlesworth,  B.A.,  English  master  in  the 
Guelph  Collegiate  Institute,  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff 
of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Percy,  of  the  Wingham  High  School  staff,  has 
been  appointed  science  master  in  the  Dunnville  High  School. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Education  is  preparing  a 
list  of  passages  for  memorisation  from  the  authors  prescribed 
for  the  Junior  and  Senior  Teachers'  examination  in  English 
Literature.  This  definite  prescription  of  memory  work  will 
be  welcomed  by  the  teachers  of  English. 

The  open  air  school  for  delicate  children  has  reopened  in 
Victoria  Park,  Toronto,  with  one  hundred  children  in  attend- 
ance. The  experiment  of  holding  outdoor  classes  has  been 
so  successful  that  plans  are  being  made  for  the  establishment 
of  an  open  air  class-room  for  the  winter  months,  on  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  city  schools. 

The  following  assistant  supervisors  have  been  recently 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Toronto  public  schools:  Writing, 
Miss  Kate  L.  Meen,  of  Dufferin  School;  Music,  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Spence,  of  Essex  School,  and  Miss  N.  E.  Tedd,  of  Frankland 
School;  Art,  Miss  Margaret  Moffatt,  of  Frankland  School. 

The  two  positions  on  the  staff  of  the  Faculty  of  Education 
at  Queen's  University  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dean 
Ellis  and  the  resignation  of  Professor  Laird,  have  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  H.  T.  J.  Coleman,  as  Dean,  and 
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Mr.  W.  E,  Macpherson,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  as  Associate  Professor 
of  Education.  Dean  Coleman  is  Ontario  born  and  bred 
He  nevermissesthe  annual  gatherings  of  the  Durham  Old  Boys, 
and  he  never  fails  to  claim  that  he  is  one  of  Alexander  Steele's 
boys  from  Orangeville.  He  taught  in  public  schools  for  a 
session  or  two  in  Glengarry  County,  and  in  Montana,  coming 
later  to  the  principalship  of  a  huge  High  School  in  Spokane. 
In  the  meantime,  he  won  degrees  in  Arts  from  Manitoba  and 


Dean  Coleman. 

Toronto,  with  distinction  in  philosophy  and  the  humanities. 
A  graduate  course  at  Columbia  for  a  degree  in  Education  and 
a  year  as  professor  of  education  at  Colorado,  preceded  his 
appointment  to  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Toronto,  in  1907. 
This  varied  and  rich  experience  has  borne  fruit  at  Toronto 
in  many  splendid  activities,  educational,  social  and  religious. 
The  School  will  miss  Dean  Coleman  from  its  Executive 
Board,  but  hopes  that  its  readers  will  often  find  him  among 
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its  contributors.  Toronto  releases  him  to  Queen's  with  regret, 
and  yet  with  pride,  and  some  measure  of  satisfaction.  A  son 
of  Ontario,  he  remains  to  work  in  Ontario! 

Professor  Macpherson  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  of  the  class  of  1894,  in  the  honour  departments  of 
Modern  Languages  and  Political  Science.  After  graduation 
he  taught  successively  in  the  Sydenham  and  Gananoque 
High  Schools  and  in  the  Peterborough  Collegiate  Institute. 
In  1904  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  History  Department 
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Professor   iMacplierson. 

in  the  Technical  High  School,  Toronto,  which  position  he 
resigned  three  years  ago  to  take  charge  of  the  History  De- 
partment in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 
Both  as  a  lecturer  and  writer  Professor  Macphsrson  possesses 
the  faculty  of  seizing  the  essentials  of  his  subject  and  pre- 
senting his  material  in  a  clear  and  interesting  manner.^  He 
will  be  greatly  missed  from  the  staff  of  the  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion in  Toronto,  as  well  as  from  the  editorial  staff  of  The 
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School;  and  he  will  carry  with  him  to  his  new  position  the 
sincerest  wishes  for  success  from  the  ex-students  who  have 
enjoyed  his  lectures  and  from  the  members  of  the  staff  who 
have  found  him  a  delightful  colleague. 

Several  additional  appointments  have  been  made  recently 
by  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education  to  its  High  Schools:  To 
Humberside  Collegiate  Institute,  J.  D.  Morrow,  B.A.,  pdncipal 
of  St.  Mary's  Collegiate  Institute,  goes  as  classical  master; 
B.  W.  Clarke,  B.A.,  formerly  of  Markham  High  School,  as 
mathematical  master;  Miss  A.  Estelle  Barr,  B.A.,  of  Kin- 
cardine High  School,  as  teacher  of  English  and  History;  Miss 
Wilhelmina  Colbeck,  B.A.,  of  St.  Mary's,  as  teacher  of  Modern 
Languages.  To  Harbord  Street  Collegiate  Institute,  J.  H. 
Adams,  B.A.,  of  Orangeville,  as  classical  master;  W,  J.  Lamb, 
M.A.,  of  St.  Thomas,  as  mathematical  master.  To  Jarvis 
Street  Collegiate  Institute,  Miss  Helen  S.  Durie,  M.A.,  of 
Bishop  Strachan  School,  Toronto,  to  the  modern  language 
position  in  place  of  Miss  M.  N.  Dafoe,  who  has  resigned. 

THE   WEST 

The  Summer  School  of  Science  and  Handicrafts  for  teachers 
will  open  July  8th  in  the  Kelvin  Technical  High  School, 
Winnipeg,  and  continue  for  five  weeks. 

The  Winnipeg  School  Board  will  make  the  experiment  this 
year  of  closing  the  schools  on  June  13th,  and  hence  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  will  conduct  the  Teachers'  examinations 
from  June  17th  until  24th. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson,  B.S.A..  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
Manitoba  Agricultural  College,  has  been  engaged  as  agri- 
cultural teacher  in  the  Roblin  Consolidated  School.  A 
number  of  other  consolidated  schools  are  arranging  to  engage 
a  similar  teacher  for  the  opening  of  school  in  September. 

Manitoba  University  held  its  annual  convocation  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  May  16th,  at  which 
Archbishop  Matheson,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  con- 
ferred the  regular  degrees  upon  this  year's  successful  gradu- 
ates. The  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  also  conferred  upon 
Dr.  E.  E.  Wesbrook,  President  of  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  and  the  Rev.  Father  A.  A.  Cherrier.  Dr.  Vincent, 
President  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  delivered  the  usual 
address  upon  the  occasion. 
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Mr.  A.  J.  Urquhart,  of  Winnipeg,  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  the  Intermediate  School,  in  Outlook,  Sask.  The 
former  principal  was  Mr.  H.  F.  Armitestead. 

Miss  Anna  S.  Graham,  of  Minnedosa,  Man.,  has  been 
appointed  supervisor  of  primary  classes  in  the  Brandon 
Public  Schools.  Miss  Graham  will  be  responsible  for  the 
management  of  some  twenty-five  rooms,  and  will  receive  an 
initial  salary  of  $1,000  a  year. 

Mr,  W.  S.  Cram,  B.A.,  Principal  of  the  High  School  at 
Yorkton,  Sask.,  ha?  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Schools  m 
the  Wynyard  division. 


Dr.    R.    A.   Wilson,    M.A. 
Recently  appointed  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  Regina,  Sask. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Asselstine,  B.A.,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Collegiate  Institute  staff  and  for  the  past  year  principal  of 
one  of  the  large  public  schools  in  Saskatoon,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Inspector  of  Schools  in  the  Rosetown  division. 

The  annual  examinations  for  teachers'  diplomas  in  Sas- 
katchewan will  this  year  begin  on  June  23rd.  By  this  means 
the  pupils  and  the  teachers  will  be  released  from  their  duties 
considerably  earlier  than  in  former  years.    Arrangements  will 
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be  made  also  by  which  the  examinations  will  be  conducted 
by  the  staffs  of  the  schools  in  the  centres  at  which  the  examin- 
ations are  being  held.  In  former  years  teachers  from  outside 
points  acted  as  presiding  examiners. 

Meetings  of  the  Educational  Commission  for  Saskatchewan 
were  held  recently  at  Areola,  Wolseley,  Weyburn,  and  North 
Battleford.  The  Commission  consists  of  Mr.  D.  P.  McCoU, 
Superintendent  of  Education,  Chairman;  Mr.  T.  E.  Perrett, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Regina;  Mr.  D.  Mclntyre, 
Superintendent   of    Public    Schools,    Winnipeg;    Mr.    W.    A. 


Mr.   Xorman  McMurchy,  B.A. 
Recently  appointed  Principal  of  the  Collegfiate  Institute,   Regina,  Sask. 

Mclntyre,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  Winnipeg;  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  Rutherford,  Dean  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Saskatchewan . 

Dr.  Tory,  President  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  is  at 
present  on  a  mission  with  delegates  from  the  United  States 
and  from  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  to  study  the  matter 
of  agricultural  banks.  He  is  acting  for  the  Government  of 
the  province.  The  itinerary  will  include  Austria,  Bulgaria., 
the  Balkan  States,  Russia,  Germany,  France  and  England. 
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The  Albeita  Department  of  Education  is  this  year  in- 
augurating a  short  summer  course  for  teachers  lasting  from 
July  7th  to  August  9th  in  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Science 
and  Art,  Nature  Study,  Agriculture  and  School  Gardening, 
Art  and  Physical  Culture.  The  conditions  demanded  by  the 
Strathcona  Trust  in  the  Physical  Culture  course  will  be  satis- 
fied and  a  qualifying  certificate  given  at  the  close  of  the  course. 
Credits  will  be  given  likewise  for  the  work  done  in  the  other 
subjects  with  a  view  to  completing  these  for  qualifying  courses 
in  subsequent  sessions.  The  course  is  to  be  given  at  the 
University,  Edmonton  South. 

The  report  of  the  president  at  the  annual  convocation  of 
the  Alberta  Provincial  University  at  Edmonton  on  the  14th 
of  May  displayed  some  startling  figures  in  relation  to  the 
growth  of  the  institution.  At  the  close  of  the  1908  and  1909 
teaching  year  the  enrolment  numbered  45,  with  the  figures 
in  successive  years,  82,  129,  185,  and  in  the  present  year 
325.  The  staff  in  the  first  year  numbered  5  and  is  now  26. 
It  is  expected  that  500  students  will  enroll  this  fall,  and  the 
staff  will  probably  be  35.  Two  denominational  colleges. 
Alberta  and  Robertson,  belonging  to  the  Methodists  and 
Presbyterians  respectively,  are  already  in  affiliation.  The 
work  in  the  University  started  with  a  single  faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science.  The  Faculties  of  Applied  Science  and  Law  have 
since  been  added,  and  a  Medical  Faculty  will  be  established 
this  autumn.  The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  been 
expanded  by  the  addition  of  courses  in  education  and  agri- 
culture. A  Faculty  of  Education  will  probably  be  added 
very  soon.  The  University  conducts  the  examinations  for  the 
dentists',  architects',  and  surveyors'  associations.  Sixteen 
degrees  were  conferred  at  this  year's  convocation.  Eight 
secured  the  degree  of  Arts,  one  the  degree  of  Bach2lor  of 
Science,  five  of  Applied  Science,  and  two  the  Master's  degree. 

THE    EAST 

To  train  teachers  for  rural  elementary  schools  in  Quebec  a 
short  course  is  to  be  inaugurated  this  summer  at  Lachute. 
It  is  expected  that  about  one  hundred  teachers  without  any 
professional  training,  but  merely  teaching  on  permits,  will 
attend. 
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Following  the  educational  campaign  which  was  held  last 
year  with  such  success,  the  Protestant  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  plans  to  hold  a  number  of  meet- 
ings this  summer  at  various  places  throughout  the  province. 
The  matter  of  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools  will  be  the 
main  topic  discussed. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Sinclair,  who  for  the  last  four  years  has  been  Head 
of  the  School  for  Teachers  of  Macdonald  College,  has  re- 
signed. He  will  devote  his  attention  for  the  next  year  or  so 
to  the  study  of  the  various  problems  of  rural  education  in  the 
province  of  Quebec. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Cutler,  who  has  been  lecturer  in  Cereal  Hus- 
bandry at  Macdonald  College,  has  been  appointed  Professor 
of  his  subject,  in  the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon. 

Miss  Janet  Greig,  for  four  years  teacher  of  French  in  the 
Practice  School  of  Macdonald  College,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  Vancouver,  B.A.,  and  leaves  Quebec  in  September. 
Miss  Greig  has  assisted  in  the  summer  schools  in  French  held 
at  McGill  and  at  Macdonald  College  for  some  years  past,  and 
is  widely  known  as  an  exponent  of  the  direct  method. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Hamilton  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Nature 
Study  in  the  School  for  Teachers  of  Macdonald  College,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  John  Brittain. 
Dr.  Hamilton  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  position.  In  addition 
to  long  academic  training  he  has  had  considerable  experience 
which  especially  fits  him  to  train  teachers  for  rural  schools. 
He  was  for  three  years  with  Dr.  Robertson,  in  the  Macdonald 
Rural  Consolidation  Movement,  at  Kingston,  N.B.,  and  then 
for  three  years  in  the  New  Brunswick  Normal  School  at 
Frederic  ton.  Last  year  he  was  Assistant  to  Dr.  Lynde  in 
the  department  of  Physics  of  Macdonald  College. 

The  Carleton  and  Victoria  County  Teachers'  Institute  was 
held  in  the  Fisher  Memorial  School  Building,  Woodstock, 
N.B.,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  May  1st  and  2nd.  There 
were  enrolled  106  teachers.  Papers  were  presented  on  The 
Very  Backward  Pupil,  by  E.  Alexander;  Nature  Study  in 
Town  Schools,  by  Miss  Helena  Mulherrin;  Making  Effective 
our  Nature  Study  and  Agriculture  Course,  by  R.  P.  Steeves, 
Inspector  of  Schools,  Sussex,  N.B.;  The  Teaching  of  Writing, 
by  Miss  C.  P.  Fawcett;  Physical  Drill,  Miss  F.  B.  E.  Robert- 
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son;  Military  Training,  Major  J.  J.  Bull;  Arithmetic  in  our 
Schools,  W.  T.  Denham,  B.A.  A  public  meeting  on  Friday 
evening  was  addressed  by  Inspector  Steeves,  F.  Peacock, 
Director  of  Manual  Training,  and  Premier  Flemming. 

Closing  examinations  for  Teachers'  License  are  to  be  held 
at  Fredericton,  St.  John  and  Chatham,  N.B.,  beginning  on 
the  10th  of  June.  A  large  number  of  applicants  have  already 
signified  their  intentions  of  writing  on  these  examinations. 

BUSINESS  NOTES 

With  this  number  The  School  completes  its  first  year  of 
publication.  In  any  new  undertaking  of  this  kind,  the  first 
year  is  always  the  most  trying  one  for  both  publishers  and 
subscribers,  and  we  wish  to  thank  our  subscribers  for  the  very 
loyal  support  they  have  given  us. 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  The  School  has  experienced  is 
that  our  subscribers  very  frequently  obtain  better  positions 
and  change  their  place  of  residence,  but  forget  to  let  us  know 
promptly  where  they  have  gone.  Some  magazines  have  come 
back  to  us  because  they  could  not  be  delivered  for  the  above 
reason,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  rectify  the  error  as 
promptly  as  we  could  have  wished. 

The  School  is  still  answering  inquiries  regarding  school- 
room decoration,  and  from  time  to  time  we  shall  try  to  give 
some  of  these  answers  through  our  columns. 

A  great  deal  of  new  advertising  appears  in  the  June  number 
of  The  School.  We  hope  that  our  subscribers  and  our  readers 
will  look  over  these  advertisements  carefully.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  them  do  not  concern  the  teacher  as  much  as  the 
pupil.  If  the  teacher  in  these  cases  will  pass  on  the  informa- 
tion to  the  pupil  or  parent,  The  School  will  be  benefited  as 
well  as  those  who  receive  the  information. 

The  School  is  proud  of  its  advertising  sections.  We 
venture  to  think  that  few  magazines  have  been  able  in  the 
first  year  to  maintain  such  a  high  standard  in  this  regard. 
Subscribers  may  rely  on  getting  the  very  best  of  service  from 
the  firms  and  individuals  who  advertise  with  us.  We  think 
that  the  advertisements  make  interesting  reading,  whether 
you  contemplate  inquiring  or  not.  When  you  do  inquire, 
please  remember  to  do  The  School  a  good  turn  by  mention- 
ing the  fact  that  you  saw  the  advertisement  in  this  magazine. 
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This  year  we  have  not  been  able  to  pay  for  the  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  The  School,  but  this  has  not  affected 
the  high  quaUty  of  the  work  done  by  our  contributors,  who 
have  written  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession.  We  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  them  for  what  they  have 
done.  Our  organisation  expenses  this  yea'r  have  been  heavy, 
but  we  think  that  there  will  be  a  balance  next  year  which  we 
can  use  to  make  at  least  a  nominal  payment  for  articles. 
Those  who  send  us  articles  for  publication  should  Hmit  them, 
if  possible,  to  a  few  hundred  words  in  length. 

As  we  stated  in  our  September  number,  The  School  is 
in  no  sense  a  commercial  undertaking.  We  wish  the  teachers 
of  Canada  to  feel  that  this  is  an  educational  medium  to  which 
they  may  send  suggestions  which  will  benefit  other  teachers. 
We  have  been  asked  by  many  teachers  to  commence  a  Round 
Table  Department  to  which  short  letters  may  be  sent,  giving 
comments  or  asking  for  suggestions  on  various  school  pro- 
blems. We  cannot  hope  in  all  cases  to  solve  problems  con- 
nected with  school  work,  but  we  can  always  find  some  one 
among  our  subscribers  who  can  do  so. 

You  may  expect  that  The  School  will  be  very  much  better 
next  year  than  it  has  been  this  year.  We  are  going  to  do  our 
best  to  make  it  so,  and  we  want  your  help  in  this  respect. 
This  is  not  our  magazine,  but  it  belongs  to  the  teachers  of 
Canada.  We  want  to  get  in  touch  with  education  and  educa- 
tional methods  in  every  province  of  Canada.  We  hope  that 
Inspectors  will  use  The  School  as  a  medium  for  giving  their 
vifews  on  different  topics  connected  with  school  work  to  their 
own  and  other  teachers.  If  these  articles  are  short,  we  can 
find  room  for  many  of  them  during  the  year. 

The  May  number  of  The  School  was  mailed  to  3367  sub- 
scribers. If  each  of  these  subscribers  will  say  a  good  word 
for  the  journal,  this  number  can  be  tripled  for  next  year. 
You  will  meet  many  teachers  during  the  summer  vacation. 
Will  you  not  remember  to  mention  The  School  as  a  good 
educational  magazine?  We  should  be  glad  if  subscribers 
would  send  us  names  of  other  teachers  who  would  like  to  read 
The  School. 

For  the  coming  school  year  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  several  series  of  articles  that  should  prove  very  attractive 
to  readers  of  The  School.     Our  readers  will  be  delighted  to 
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learn  that  Mr.  Spinney  will  contribute  a  second  series  of 
articles,  entitled  "Little  Journeys  to  Rural  Schools".  We 
shall  also  have  a  number  of  short  articles  on  Primary  Language 
Work,  The  Equipment  of  a  Science  Room,  The  Twentieth 
Century  Inspector,  Waste  Effort  in  Teaching.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  for  other  articles,  and  fuller  announcement 
will  be  made  in  our  September  number. 


In  connection  with  the  introduction  of  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  into  the  schools  of  Ontario,  the  Department  of 
Education  has  recently  commenced  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  Agricultural  Education  Bulletins.  Up  to  date  the  Bulletins 
have  been:  No.  1 — -The  Story  of  an  Ontario  School  Garden; 
No.  2 — Agriculture  in  the  Schools;  No.  3 — Suggestions  and 
Helps  for  Teaching  Agriculture  and  Carrying  on  School 
Gardening;  No.  4 — ^Agricultural  Instruction  Act;  No.  5 — The 
Carleton  County  Potato  Growing  Contest,  1912.  Other 
Bulletins  will  follow  from  time  to  time.  Teachers  who  have 
not  received  the  Bulletins  already  published  should  notify 
Professor  McCready,  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph., 
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